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Art.  I.  Th^  Botanic  Garckn^  Part  IL ;  training  thi  Lo^m  of 
the  Plants ;  a  Ponn.  fVith  PhiUfiphical  Notes.  VoU  IL  4tOi 
I2S.  bovdsv    Johnfon.     London,  1789; 

AS  this  wol'k  contains  a  variety  of  matter,  and  much  novelty^ 
we  lhall  make  ilo  apology  for  prefentiilg  our  readers  with 
a  criticifin  6f  foilie  length.  Thfe  publication  of  the  firft  part, 
which  contains  the  phyfiology  of  plants^  is  deferred  to  another 
year,  for  thepUrpofe  or  repeating  fome  experiments.  The  defign 
of  the  work  before  us  is  to  explain  the  fexual  fyftem  of  Linneus, 
with  the  remarkable  properties  of  many  particular  plantSi  The 
preface  contains  a  general  account  of  the  Linnean  fyftem,  which, 
though  (hort,  is  not  onlv  comprehenfive,  but  perfpicuous.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  foUowing  invbcation,  well  fuited  to  the  oo* 
Ca&on  and  the  fcene : 

'  Defcend^  ye  hovering  fylphs !  aerial  quifcsj 
.  And  fwecp  with  little  hands  your  filver  lyres  j 
With  fairy  footfteps  print  yoUr  grafly  rings. 
Ye  gnomes !  *  accordant  to  the  tinkling  firings  ; 
While  in  fofi  notes  I  tune  to  oaten  reed  I* 

Gay  hcnpesy  and  amotous  forrows  of  the  mead* 
From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark. 
To  the  dvs^arf  mofs  that  clings  upon  their  bark, 
BM^^Kv.  voL.xiT.  jVLY  1789,  ^  Whai 
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What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  gtott^ 

And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves.  16 

How  fnowdrops  cold>  and  blue-ey'd  harebels  blend 

Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  ftream  they  bend ; 

The  love-fick  violet^  and  the  primrofe  pale. 

Bow  their  fweet  heads>  and  whifper  to  the  gale  ; 

With  fecret  fighs  the  virgin  lily  droops,  15 

And  jealous  cowflips  hang  their  tawny  cups. 

How  the  young  role  in  beauty's  damaik  pride 

Drinks  the  warm  blufhes  of  his  baQiful  bride ; 

With  h(]fney*d  lips  enamour'd  woodbines  meet, 

Clafp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kiiTes  fweet.  t6 

*  'Stay  thy  foft-murmuring  waters,  gentle  rill; 
Huih,  whilpcring  winds,  ye  ri^ftling  leaves,  be  ilill  $ 
Reft,  filver  butterflies;  your  quivering  wings ; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings ; 
Ye  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  pliunage  furl, 
Bpw  your  wide  horAs,  your  fpiral  trunks  uncurl;  ' 
Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mofly  beds ; 
Defcend,  ye  fpiders,  on  your  lengthen'd  threads^ 
Slide  hei'e,  ye  homed  fnails,  with  varnifli'd  Ihclls; 
Ye  bee-nymphs,  liflen  in  your  waxen  cells !  30 

Thy  love,  Calliti'Iche,  tivo  virgins  ilhare,  ^5 

Smit  with  thy  Harry  eye  and  radiant  hair ; 
On  the  green  margin  fits  the  youth,  and  laves 
His  floating  train  of  trefles  in  the  waves ; 
Sees  his  fair  features  paint  the  ftreams  that  pais. 
And  bends  for  ever  o'er  the  watery  glafs.  «o 

'  Tnvo  brother  fwains  of  Collin's  gentle  name; 
The  fame  their  features,  and  their  forms  the  fame. 


-*, 


Vegetable  h'vesy  1,  10.  Linneus,  the  celebrated  Swedifli  naturaliil^ 
has  demonftrated  that  2^1  flowers  contain  families  of  male  or  females, 
or  both;  and  on  their  marriages  has  conftruded  his  invaluable  fyftcnr 
of  botany. 

Callitrichey  1.  45.  Fine-hair,  ftargrafs.  One  male  and  two  fe« 
males  inhabit  each  flower.  The  upper  leaves  grow  in  form  of  a  ftar,- 
whence  it  is  called  Stellaria  Aijuatica  by  Ray  and  others;  its  ftemt 
and  leaves  float  far  on  the  water,  and  are  often  fo  matted  together,  as 
to  bear  a  perfon  walking  on  them.  The  male  fomctimes  lives  in  3 
fcparate  flower.     » 

*  Collinjhniaf  1.  5 1.  Two  males  one  female.  I  have  lately  obferved- 
a  very  Angular  circumilancein  this  flower;  the  two  males  ftand  widely 
diverging  from  each  other,  and  the  female  bends  herfelf  into  conta^ 
lirft  with  one  of  them,  and  after  fome  time  leaves  this,  and  applies 
herfelf  to  the  other.  It  is  probable  one  of  the  anthers  may  be  mature 
before  the  other.  8^e  note  on  Gloriofo  and  Genifta.  The  female*  in 
Nigella,  devil  in  the  bufh,  arc  v<?ry  tall  compared  to  the  males ;  and 

bending 
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■SfJixk  rival  love  for  fair  Cbllinia  iigh, 

Knit  the  dark  brow,  and  roll-the  unileadf  eye. 

With  fwcet  concern  the  pitying  beauty  mourns,  5  j 

And  fooths  with  fmiles  the  jealous  pair  by  turns. 

*  With  vain  defires  the  psniive  Alcca  burns. 
And,  like  fad  Eloifa,  loves  and  motlrns.  70 

The  freckled  Iris  oWns  a  fiercer  flame. 
And  t^ee  unjealous  hufbands  >Ved  the  dame. 
CupreiTus  dark  difdains  his  dufky  bride, 
One  dome  contains  them,  but  tnxjo  beds  divide. 
The  proud  Ofyris  flies  his  angry  fair,  75 

Tiuo  houfes  hold  the  fafhibnable  paiir.' 

,  By  thefe  pafTages  the  reader  will  fee  how  beautifully  the  fexual 
lyflem  of  Linneus  may  be  imprdved  by  poetical  allufions ;  but 
thefe  are  not  the  only  fubjedls  in  which  our  author  difplays  his 
genius ;  even  the  dull  clafs  of  cryptogamia^  which  has  fo  often 
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bending  over  in  a  circle  to  them,  give  the  flower  fome  refemblanco 
to  a  reeil  crown.  The  female  of  the  epilobittm  anQuilifolium,  rofa 
bay  willow  herb,  bends  down  ^mongfl  the  males  for  ^verol  days,  and 
becomes  upright  again,  when  impregnated. 

'  Alceity  1. 6^.  Fiore  pleno.  Double  hollyhock.  The  doublo 
flowers,  fo  much  ^mired  by  the  ilorii^s,  are  termed  by  the  botanift 
vegetable  noofters;  in  fome  of  thefe  the  petals  are*  multiplied  threo 
or  four  times,  but  without  excluding  the  (lamens ;  hence  they  produce 
fome  feeds,  as  Campanula  And  Stram'oneum ;  but  in  others  the  petals 
become  fo  Numerous  as  totally  to  exclude  the  f^amens,  or  males;  as 
Caltha,  Peonia,  and  Alcea ;  thefe  produce  no  feeds,  and  are  termed 
eunuchs. 

*  Irisy  1.  7!.  Flower  de  luce.  Three  males,  one  female.  Some 
of  the  fpecies  have  k  beautifully  freckled  flower;  the  large  (Ugma  or 
head  of  the  female  covers  the  three  males,  counterfeiting  a  petal 
with  its  divifions. 

*  Cufrejfus,  1.  73.  Cyprefs*  One  houfe.  The  males  live  in  fcpa* 
•rate  flowers,  but  on  the  fame  plant.  The  males  of  fome  of  thefe 
plants,  which  are  in  feparate  flowers  from  the  females,  have  an  elaftic 
membrane ;  which  difperfes  their  duft  to  a  confiderable  didance  when 
the  anthers  burft  open.  This  duft,  on  a  fine  day,  may  often  be  feen 
like  a  cloud  hanging  round  the  common  nettle.  The  males  and  fe- 
inales  of  all  the  cone-bearing  plants  are  in  feparate  flowers,  either  on 
the  fame  or  on  different  plants ;  they  prodube  refins  ;  and  many  of 
them  are  fuppofed  to  fupply  the  moft  valuable  timber;  what  is  called 
Venice-turpentint  is  obtained  from  the  larch,  by  wounding  the  bark 
idx)ut  two  feet,  from  the  ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  exudes ;  fan- 
darach  is  procured  from  common  juniper ;  and  incenfe  from  a  juniper 
with  yellow  fruit*  The  unperilhable  chefts,  which  contain  the  Egyp- 
tian  mummies,  were  of  Cyprefs ;  and  the  cedar,  with  which  black- 
lead  pencils  are  covered,  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms. 

*  Ofyriif  1.  75*  Two  houfes.  The  males  and  females  are  on  dif- 
ferent pianu. 

A  1  wearied 
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wearied  many  an  induftrious  botanift,  is  siade  interefting  by  a 
lively  imagination: 

'  On  Dove's  green  brink  the  fair  Tremella  ftood. 
And  view'd  her  playful  image  in  the  flood ; 
To  each  rude  rock,  lone  dell,  and  echoing  grove,  37  j 

Sung  the  fweet  forrows  of  her /ecret  loVe« 
«  Oh,  ftayl— return!' — along  the  founding  fhore 
Cry'd  the  fad  naiads— *ihe  retum'd  no  more !— — 
Now  girt  with  clouds  the  fuUen  evening  frown'd. 
And  withering  Eurus  fwept  along  the  ground ;  3S0 

The  mifty  moon  withdrew  her  homy  light. 
And  funk  with  Hefper  in  the  (kirt  of  night ; 
No  dim  eledlric  dreams  (the  northern  dawn). 
With  meek  effulgence  quiver'd  o'er  the  lawn; 
No  ilar  benignant  fliot  one  tranfient  ray  385 

To  guide  or  light  the  wanderer  on  her  way. 
Round  the  dark  craggs  the  murmuring  whirlwinds  blow. 
Woods  groan  above,  and  waters  roar  oelow ; 
As  o'er  the  fleeps  with  paufing  foot  ihe  moves. 
The  pitying  dryades  (hriek  amid  their  groves;  399 

She  flies — flie  (tops — (he  pants— (he  looks  behind. 
And  hears  a  demon  howl  in  every  wind. 
As  the  bleak  blafl  unfurls  her  fluttering  veil. 
Cold  beats  the  fnow  upon  her  fliudderin|;  bread; 
Through  her  numb'd  limbs  the  chill  fen(ations  dart,  395 

And  the  keen  iqe  bolt  trembles  at  her  heart. 

I  fink,  I  fall!  Oh,  help  me,  help !'  flie  cries. 
Her  (tiiFening  tongue  the  unlinifli'd  found  denies  ; 
Tear  after  tear  adown  her  cheek  fucceeds. 
And  pearls  of  ice  beflrew  the  glittering  meads ;  ^co 

Congealing  fnows  her  lingering  feet  furround, 
Arred  her  flight,  and  root  her  to  the  ground ; 
With  fuppliant  arins  flie  pours  the  filent  prayer. 
Her  fuppliant  arms  hang  cryilal  in  the  air; 
Pellucid  films  her  fliivering  neck  o'erfpread,  ^or 

Seal  her  mute  lips,  and  filver  o'er  her  head. 
Veil  her  pale  bofom*,  glaze  her  lifted  hands. 
And  Ihrined  in  ice  the  beauteous  iiatue  fiands^ 
Dove's  azure  nymphs  on  each  revolving  year 
For  fair  Tremella  flied  the  tender  tear ;  ^19 

With  ruih-wove  crowns  in  fad  proceflion  move^ 

And  found  the  fbrrowing  (hell  to  haplefs  love. 

^  ■    '         1.1.       II       ■■■-II  II.  ■    I ■    I    ■  II  I ,1  ^ 

*  Tnmellat  1.  373.  Clandelline  marriage*  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  fungu(res  of  this  genus  on  old  rails  and  on  the  ground  to  be- 
come a  traiiiparent  jelly,  after  they  had  been  frozen  in  autumnal 
'  mornings;  which  is  a  curious  property,  and  diftingui(hes  them  from 
fome  other  vegetable  mucilage ;  for  I  have  obfcrvcd  that  the  paftc, 
made  by  boiling  wheat-flour  in  water,  ceafes  to  be  adhefive  after 
having  been  frozen.' 

Here 
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*  Here  pauTed  the  mufe-^acrols  the  darkened  pole 
Sail  the  dim  cloads,  the  echoing  thunders  roll ; 

The  trembling  wood-nymphs,  as  the  tempeft  lowers,        415 
*w       Lead  the  gay  goddefs  to  their  inmoft  bowers ; 

Hang  the  mute  lyre  the  laurel  (hade  beneath,     , 
'    And  round  her  temples  bind  the  myrtle  wreath. 
Now  the  light  fwallow,  with  her  airy  brood. 
Skims  the  green  meadow,  and  the  dioipled  flood;  420 

Loud  fhrieks  the  lone  thruih  from  his  leaflefs  thorn, 
Th'  alarmed  beetle  founds  his  bugle  horn ; 
Each  pendant  fpider  winds  with  fingers  fine 
His  ravell'd  clue,  and  climbs  along  the  line ; 
Gay  gnomes  in  glittering  circles  ftand  aloof  x^  j 

Beneath  a  fpreading  mufhroom's  fretted  roof; 
Swift  bees  returning  feek  their  waxen  ceUs, 
And  fylphs  cling  quivering  in  the  lily's  bells. 
Through  the  (till  air  defcend  the  genial  ihowers, 
And  pearly  rain- drops  deck  the  laughing  flowers/  4^0 

This  accoui^t  of  Tremella's  transformation  would  have  done 
honour  to  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  is  quite  in  his  ftyle :  the 
Canto  clofes  with  the  fame  appoiite  allufions  as  we  quoted  from 
the  beginning.  The  reader  will  obferve  the  words  particularly 
defcriptive  of  the  clafs  and  order  of  the  plants  are  in  Italics. 
At  (he  end  of  each  canto  we  are  prefentcd  with  what  our  au- 
thor terms  an  interlude — a  converfation  between  himfelf  and 
his  bookfeller.  In  the  firft  interlude  the  fubjeft  is  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  true  diftinftions  between  poetry  and  profe,  which 
our  author  conceives  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  confine4  to  the 
Hrft  admitting  no  expreflions  but  what  immediately  relate  to  the 
fenfes ;  and  the  latter  abounding  with  abftrac^  ideas  ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  either  departs  from  thefe  difiin^lions,  it  in* 
v^vles  the  province  of  the  other.     This  is  followed  by  many  in- 

fenious,  and,  in  fome  refpe<Sls,  new  obfervations,  or  perfoni- 
cations,  allegories,  and  the  propriety  of  forming,  under  parti- 
cular circumftances,  ideal  beings,  and  even  a  new  creation, 
when  we  niay  fuppofe  the  poffibility  of  rendering  the  judgment 
and  reafon,  for  a  time,  wholly  fubfervient  to  the  fenfes. 

The  fecond  canto  opens  with  a  defcription  of  Carlina,  the 
I^Iumage  of  whofe  feeds  gives  the  ai|thor  another  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  poetical  talents  by  the  apotheofes  of  Mr.  Mont? 
golfier^  quite  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancients  : 

*  Again  the  goddefs  ftrikes  the  golden  lyre. 
And  tunes  to  wilder  notes  the  warbling  wire; 
With  fpft  fufpended  ftcp  Attention  moves. 
And  silence  hovers  o'er  the  liftening  groves; 
Orb  within  orb  the  charmed  audience  throng, 
^nd  the  green  vault  reverberates  the  fong. 
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*  Breathe  foft,  ye  gales !'  the  fair  Carllna  ^riein 

Bear  on  broa4  wings  your  votrcfs  to  the  ikies. 

HoRV  fweetly  mutable  yon  orient  hues^ 

As  Morn^s  red  hand  her  opening  rofes  ftrews ;  ^^ 

How  bright,  when  Iris»  blending  many  a  ray» 

Binds  in  embroider'd  wreath  the  brow  of  Day ; 

Softy  when  the  pendant  moon  with  luibres  pale 

O'er  heaven'§  blue  arch  unf\irls  her  milky  veil; 

While  from  the  North  long  threads  of  filver  light  1^ 

Dart  on  fwift  (buttles  o'eir  the  tiiTued  night! 

Breathe  faft,  ye  a^ephyrs!  hea^.  my  fervent  fighs. 

Bear  on  broad  wings  your  votrefs  to  the  fldes/  n^  ■< 

Flume  over  plume  in  long  divergent  lines 

On  whalebone  ribs  the  fair  mechanic  joins ;  29 

Inlays  with  eider  down  the  iilken  firings. 

And  weaves  in  wide  expanfe  Daedalean  wings; 

Jlound  her  bold  fons  the  waving  pennons  bindi[| 

And  walks  With  angel- ftep  upon  the  winds. 

So  on  the  fhorelefs  air  the  intrepid  Ganl  ^| 

Launched  the  vaft  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball^ 

Journeying  on  high,  the  filken  caftle  glides 

^Bright  as  a  meteor  through  the  a^ure  tides ; 

O'er  towns  and  tower»  and  temples  wins  its  way^ 

Or  mounts  fublime,  and  gilds  the  vault  of  day.  3Q 

Silent  with  upturn'd  eyes  unbreathing  crowds 

Purfue  the  floating  vyonder  to  the  clouds ; 

And,  flufh'i  with  tranfport  or  benumb'd  with  fear. 

Watch,  as  it  rifes,  the  diminiih'd  fphere. 

Now  lefs  and  lefs ! and  now  a  fpeck  is  feen !— r  3  J 

And  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between  !— 

With  bended  knees,  raifed  arms,  and  fuppliant  brow, 

To  every  (hrine  with  mingled  cries  they  vow.— 

*  Save  him,  ye  faints !  who  o'er  the  good  prefide ; 

*  Bear  him,  ye  winds!  ye  ilars  benignant  guide !'  40. 
The  calm  philofopher  in  ether  fails,  ■ 
Views  broader  ilars,  and  l)reathes  in  purer  gales ! 

Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line. 
Round  earth's  blue  plains  her  lucid  watery  (hine; 


•  «  Carliftdf  1.  7.  Carline  thiftle.  Of  the  clafs  confederate  male.s 
The  feeds  of  this,  and  of  many  other  plants  of  the  fame  clafs,  are 
fur^iflied  with  a  plume,  by  which  admirable  mechanifm  they  perform 
long  aerial  journies,  croffing  lakes  and  defertsi  and  "are  thus  difle- 
minated  far-  from  the  original  planty  and  have  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fliuttlecock  as  they  fly.  The  wings  arc  of  diiFererit  conflruftion, 
Jbme  being  like  a  divergent  tuft  of  hair,  others  are  branched  like 
feathers,  feme  are  deviated  from  tjie  crown  of  the  feed  by  a  flender 
fpot-ftalk,  which  gives  them  a  very  elegant  appearance,  others  lit 
iinmediately  on  tiie  crown/ of  the  feed,*  - 

Scei 
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Sees  at  hij  feet  the  forky  lightnings  glow,  45 

And  hears  inocuous  thunders  roar  below. 

»  ^ Rife,  great  Mongulfier  !  urge  thy  ventVous  flight 

High  o'er  the  moon's  pale  ice-refleded  light ; 

High  o'er  the  pearly  ftar,  whofe  beamy  horn 

Hangs  in  the  Eaft,  gay  harbinger  of  morn  ;  co 

Leave  the  red  eye  of  Mars  on  rapid  wing, 

Jove's  filver  guards,  and  Saturn's  diffkv  ring  j 

Leave  the  fair,  beams,  which,  iffuing  from  afar. 

Play  with  new  luftrcs  ronnd  the  Georgian  ftar  j 

ghun  with  iirong  oars  the  fun's  attractive  throne^  jj 

The  burning  z^iac,  and  the  milky  zone ; 

Where  headlong  comets,  with  incriafing  force. 

Through  other  fyftems  bend  their  blazing  courfc.— — 

For  thee  Cafliope  her  chair  withdraws. 

For  thee  the  Bear  retradls  his  fhaggy  paws ;  (• 

High  o'er  the  North  thy  golden  orb  ftiall  roll. 

And  blaze  eternal  round  the  wond'ring  pole. 

So  Argo,  rifing  from  the  fouthern  main. 

Lights  with  new  Ibrs  the  blue  etherial  plain; 

"With  fav'ring  beams  the  mariner  proteds, 

^nd  the  bold  courfe,  which  <irft  it  fteer'd,  direds/ 

We  pafs  over  a  number  of  defcriptions  no  lefe  animated  and 
interefting  to  make  room  for  the  following,  in  which  our  author 
tos  very  agreeably  introduced  a  fonnet : 

*  Fair  Cifta,  rival  of  the  rofy  dawn,  30  j 

Call'd  Ker  light  choir,  and  trod' the  dewy  lawn  j 
Hail'd  with  rude  melody  the  new-born  May> 
As  cradled  yet  in  April's  lap  ihe  lay. 


^p*"" 
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*  For  thee  the  Bear 9  1.  60.  Tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens  Scor- 
pius.     FirgGeorgA.i,    34. 

«  Cifius  lubdantjferust  1.  301.  Many  males,  one  female.  The  pe- 
tals of  this  l^eautiful  and  fragrant  (hrub,  as  well  as  of  the  Oenothera, 
tree  primrofe,  and  others,  continue  expanding  but  a  few  hours,  falling 
off  about  noon,  or  foon  after,  in  hot  weatlier.  The  moft  beautifiu 
flower  of  the  caftus  grandiflorus  (fee  Cerea),  are  of  equally  ihort  du* 
ration,  but  have  theuf  exiftence  in* the  nightl  And  the  flowers  of  the 
hibifcus  trionum  are  faid  to  continue  but  a  Angle  hour.  The  court- 
fliip  between  the.  males  and  female^  in  thefe  floWcrs  might  be  eaflly 
watched ;  the  males  are  faid  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  female^ 
alternately.  The  flgwcrs  of  the  hibifcus  finenfis,  mutable  rofe,  live? 
in  the  Weft-Indies,' their  native  climate,  6ut  one  day;  but  have  this 
remarkable  property,  tliey  are  white  at  the  firft  expannon,  then  chang^ 
Xfi  deep  red,  ^nd  become  purple  as  they  decay. 

*  The  gum  or  refm  of  this  fragrajat  vegetable  is  collefled  f^m  cx- 
tenflve  underwoods  of  it  in  the  Eaft,  by  a  Angular  contrivance.  Long 
leathern  thongs  are  tied  to  poles  and  cords,  and  drawn  over  tl^e  tO|is 


Thi  Botanic  Garden* 

I. 

*  Born  in- yon  blaze  of  orient  iky,  %o§ 
'  Sweet  May  I  thy  radiant  form  uiifpld ;  , 

'  Unclofe  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 
'  And  wave  thy  ihadowy  locks  of  gold, 

II. 
f  For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 

*  For  t|iee  defcends  the  funny  ihower ;  <  IQ 
f  The  rills  in  fofi^r  murmurs  flow, 

*  And  brighter  bloflbms  gem  the  bower« 

III. 
f  Light  graces  drefs'd  in  flo^ycry  wreaths 
<  And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine  ^ 

*  And  Love  his  fweet  contagion  breathes,  3'5  ' 
^  And  laughing  dances  round  thy  fhrine^ 

f  Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throng5| 

*  On  quivering  fin  and  ruftling  wing, 
f  Delighted  join  their  votive  fongs,    • 

*  And  hail  thee  goddefs  of  thefpring.'  j2^ 

O'er  the  green  brinks  of  Severn's  oozy  bed, 

in  changeful  rings,  her  fprightly  troop  ihe  led; 

t'an  tripp'd  befote,  where  Eudnefs  fhatdes  the  mead. 

And  blew  with  glowing  lip  his  fevenfold  reed  ^ 

Emerging  naiads  fwell'd  the  jpcund  llrain,  jac 

And  aped  with  mimic  flep  the  dancing  train. 

•  I  faint,  I  fallP— ^fl/  noan  the  beauty  cried, 

*  Weep  o*er  my  tomb,  ye  nymphs !'— and  funk  and  died. 
Thus,  when  white  winter  o'er  the  fhivering  clime 

Drives  the  ftill  fnow,  or  (bowers  the  filver  rime;  330 

As  the  lone  ihepherd  o'er  the  dazzling  rocks 

Prints  his  fteep  ^ep,  and  guides  his  vagrant  flocks ; 

Views  the  green  liolly  veil'd  in  network  nice. 

Her  vermil  duller J  twinkling  in  the  ice  ^ 

Admires  the  lucid  yales,  and  numbering. floods,  33c 

Fantaftip  catarai^,  and  cryila}  woods, 

Tranfparent  towns,  with  feas  of  milk  between. 

And  eyes  with  tranfport  the  refulgent  fcene : — -« 

If  breaks  the  funihine  o'er  the  fpangled  trees, 

pr  flits  on  tepid  wing  the  weflem  breeze,  j^q 

In  liquid  dews  defcends  the  tranfient  glare, 

And  all  the  glittering  pageant  melts  in  air,? 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 

■I  m*  ■'  "      '  ■■  '..  ■      I  ■ 

of  thcfe  Ihrubs  about  noon ;  which  thus  coUcft  the  duft  of  the  an- 
thers, which  adheres  to  the  leather,  and  is  occafionally  fcraped  off. 
Thus,  in  fome  degree,  is  the  manner  imitated,  in  Vhich  the  bee  col- 
)e6ts',  on  his  thighs  and  legs,  the  fantie  material  for  the  conflfudion 
W"  his' combs.' 

Art, 
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AkTi  II.  The  mjiorv  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R^oman  Em^ 
pire.  By  Edward  Gibbon^  Efq.  Folumes  IV^  V^  and  yj. 
4to,   31.  3s,  boards.     Cadell.     London,  1788. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

CHAPTER  TENTH  or  fixty-feventh. ^This  gives  us.  a  ' 
general  account  of  Conftantinople  at  this  period,  434-437  \ 
the  oppofition  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  union  fettled  with  the 
Latin,  4^^7-440  ;  the  reign  of  Amurath  the  Second  emperour  of 
the  Turks,  440-443 ;  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  engaging  in 
war  againft  the  Turks,  443*4455    their  fucceffes,  445-447; 
their  fwearing  to  a  peace,  breaking  their  oath,  and  renewing  the 
war,  447-448;   their  defeat,   448-451;    the  family,  life,  and 
death  of  him  who  perfuaded  the  perjury,  451-452;  the  family 
of  him  who  commanded  the  army,  his  life  to  his  defeat,  hid 
Kfe  afterwards,  and  his  fon's,  452-454;  the  birth  and  educa- 
tion of  Scanderbeg,  454-456 ;  his  revolt  from  the  Turks,  456- 
457;  his  valour,  457-458;  his  death,  458-459  >  the  accefSon 
of  Conftantine,  the  laft  of  the  emperours,  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  459-460 ;  the  embaffies  of  Phranza  for  him,  460-462; 
and  the  ftate  of  the  Byzantine  court,  462-463.     This  {hort 
chapter  of  not  more  than  thirty  pages,  is  full  of  digreffions. 
Mr.  Gibbon  is  fo  much  in  the  habit  of  digrefling,  that  he  cannot 
refift  the  temptation.     And  the  naturally  flender  fhape  of  his 
hiftory,  requires  to  be  fluffed  out  with  wadding  and  wool  to  the 
bulk  wanted.     The  account  of  the  oppofition  to  the  union  in 
the  Greeks,  is  juft  as  digreflional ;  as  the  narrative  of  the  union 
before.     It  has  no  relation  to  the  hiflory.     It  haftened  not  the 
fall,  before  it  was  accompliQied.     It  delayed  not  the  fall,  after- 
wards.    \t  has  no  influence  upon  the  civil  hiftory  at  alL     Not 
a  pin  or  a  wheel  in  the  political  machine,  is  afFedied  by  it.    But 
Mr.  Gibboi)  proceeds  to  ftill  worfer  digreiSons.     He  gives  ua 
the  hiftory  of  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Turks.     He  adds  the  hiftory  of  Scanderbeg,  in  his  revolt  froiri 
the  Turks,'  and  in  his  wars  with  them.     He  dwells  upon  both, 
with  all  the  cirqumftantiality  of  particular  hiftory.     And  he  fu- 
peradds  to  the  former,  an  accoui)t  of  the  family,  life,  and  death 
of  him,  who  perfuaded  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  to  renew  thcf 
war ;  of  the  family  of  him,  who  commanded  their  army  in  the 
prcfent  and  the  former  war ;  of  his  life  to  hi^  defeat,  even  of 
his  life  afterwards,  and  even  of  his  fon^s  too.     Yet,  in  both 
thefe  wars,  how  is  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  concerned? 
The  Polifli  and  Hungarian  wars,  we  are  exprefsly  told  in  44J, 
jhe  emperour  '  feems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wiflies,  and  in- 
i  jurcd  by  his  fcars,'     During  xhzk^  'he  *  engaged  to  guard  the 
I  *  Bofohorua^ 
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*  Bofphorus'  (p.  445) ;  but,  *  according  to  fome  writers,— had 

*  been  awed  or  feduced  to  grant  the  paflage'  (p,  449).  This 
was  all  his  concern  in  the  bufinefs.  If  this  could  make  it  proper 
to  fliew  the  debility  of  the  empire,  in  its  being  *  awed  or  fe- 
^  duced'  to  break  its  own  ftipulation  in  the  alliance ;  then  the 
war  fliould  have  been  noticed  flightly,  in  proportion  to  the 
flight  concern  of  the  empire  in  it.  hut  indeed  it  fhould  not  have 
been  noticed  at  all.  It  was  not  one  of  the  '  important'  cir* 
cumftances,  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was  ftUI 
lefs  one  of  '  the  moj)  important,'.  And  none  but  thefe  were  to 
be  noticed.  Mr.  Gibbon  however  advances  an  argument  for 
mentioning  the  wars  of  Scanderbeg,  and  of  the  Poles  and  Hun-* 
garians  united  j  that  *  they  are  both  entitled  to  owx  noxxct^  ftnct 
r  their  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the 

*  Greek  empire'  (p.  454).  '  Entitled  to  our  notice*  they  may 
be.  But  are  they  to  a  particular  and  circumftantial  defcription? 
S"A/i  he  givesy  though  he  talks  only  of  that^  Yet  thefe  wars,  it. 
\%  alleged,  diverted  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  delayed  the  ruin 
of  the  empire.  On  the  fame  principle  however^,  he  might  no- 
tice, and  even  defer ibe^  every  war  in  which  the  Turks  were  en-» 
gaged,  every  negociation  in  which  they  were  concerned,  every 
^commotion  among  their  people,  and  even  eoery  fever,  or  every 
pleafure,  which  detained  their  fovereign  from  war.  And  ac- 
cordingly Mr,  Gibbon  defcribes  to  us  in  this  very  chapter,  the 
reign  of  Amurath  the  Second  emperour  of  the  Turks,  hecaufe  he 
^id  not  attack  Conftantinople,  during  the  abfence  of  the  empe-« 
perour  in  the  Weft ;  when  this  very  point  had  been  noticed  in 
p.  402  before,  when  it  is  merely  negative^  and  when  he  might  ax 
juftly  have  given  us  the  hiftory  of  all  the  furrounding  nations* 
But  digreffions  produce  digreifions.  Refigning  himfelf  up  to 
the  inviting  hiftorics  of  Scanderbeg's  and  the  Hungarian  wars, 
he  feels  himfelf  allured  ftilj  farther.  The  more  he  defcends 
from  the  nati^ral  road,  at  the  top  of  the  precipice ;  he  feels  it 
the  more  difficult  to  reftrain  his  courfe,  and  goes  gn  with  the 
more  headlong  violence.  He  could  not  but  dejcribe  the  birth  and 
chara£ter  of  Scanderbeg,  previous  to  his  wars  with  the  1  urks. 
He  could  not  but  defcribe  the  family  and  life  of  him,  who  occajioned 
the  fecond  war  of  the  Hungarians  and  Pole^  with  the  Turks. 
Hf  could  not  but  dejcribe  the  family  of  him,  who  conduced  the 
Poles  and  Hungarians  in  both  thefe  wars  j  his  life  before  the  de- 
feat ;  even  his  life  after  it  j  and  even  his  vcryfon^s  too.  And 
he  has  thus  clapped  a  large  and  coloured  badge  upon  the  patched 
mantle  of  his  hiftory,  that  ferves  ^o  mark  its  poverty,  ^nd  bis 
diftrefs,  to  every  eye.  There  are  therefore  only  four  articles 
but  of  fixteen  in  this  chapter,  that  have  any  juft  connection  with 
U  j    the  firft,  concerning  Conftantinople  j   and  tlie  three  laft,f 

concerning 
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concerning  the  acceffion  of  Conftantine  to  the  throne,  the  em-r 
paflies  which  he  fent,  and  the  ftate  of  his  court.  Three  even 
of  thefe  are  hardly  to  be  reckoned,  among  the  *  moft  impor-r 
f  tant  circumftances'  of  the  dech'ne  and  fall  of  the  empire.  But 
the  intermediate  points,  are  entirely  tiie  very  wantonnefs  an4 
whinjiicalnefs  of  digreflion. 

P.  442.  '  Voltaire — admires  le  philofophe  Turc ;   would  he 
f  have  beftowed  the  fame  praife  on  a  Chriftian  prince,  for  retir- 
f  ing  to  a  monaftcry  ?     In  his  wa  s  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  in- 
*  tolerant  bigot.'     We  have  produced  this  paflage,  in  order  ta 
honour  the  fairnefs  of  it.     It  is  indeed  an  aftonilhing  proof  of 
fairnefs,  in  Mr.  Gibbon,     It  is  a  vivid  flafli  of  ingenuoufnefe, 
Ui^eaking  through  the  deep  gloom  of  his  anti-chriftian  prejudices. 
And  we  therefore  behold  it  with  wonder,  and  mark  it  with  ap- 
plaufe.     But  it  is  the  more  aftonifliing,  when  we  confider  the 
charafter  to  be  equally  adapted  to  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf,  as  to 
Voltaire,     The  keen  atmofphere  of  feverity,  which  continually 
wraps  Mr,  Gibbon  round  when  he  fpeaks  of  Judaifin  and  of 
Chriftianityj  {hews  clearly  the  inclement  rigour  of  his  fpirit  to- 
wards them.     The  faucy  ftrain  of  authority  too,  with  which  he 
prefumes  to  di6late  upon  points  of  divinity,  to  penetrate  with  z 
glanc^  through  all  the  folds  of  the  moft  complicated  doftrines, 
and  to  decide  in  an  inftant  upon  myfteries,  that  he  has  never 
familiarifed  to  his  niind;  marks  plainly  that  high  conceit  and 
overweening  confidence  of  opinion,   which  always  forms  the 
ftuff  and  fubftance  of  a  perfecutor.     And  the  imperious  tone  of 
jnfolence  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  divines,  even  in  their  owii 
province ;  men  likely  to  have  as  good  talents  from  nature,  as  any 
infidel  in  the  kingdom ;  men,  fure  to  improve  them  in  the  bu- 
llnefs  of  their  own  profeiEon,  by  the  general  habits  of  a  fcholaftick 
fpducation,  and  by  their  particular  attention  to  their  profeffional 
ftudies  >  and  men,  adually  fliining  in  every  department  of  fcience^ 
and  peculiarly  etninent  in  their  own,  as  all  the  world  can  wit- 
jiefs  ;  is  not  merely  to  infult  the  common-fenfe  of  mankind,  but 
to  betray  the  violence  of  the  inquifitor  under  the  moderation 
of  the  philofopher  5  beneath  the  gown  and  the  furs  of  religious 
apathy,  to  difclofe  the  flame-coloured  veft  of  perfecution;  and 
to  proye  Mr.  Gibbon  '  in  his  way,'  to  b^  equally  with  Voltaire 
in  his^  '  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot.' 

Chapter  eleventh  or  fixty-eighth.— In  this  are  the  cha- 
jrafter  of  Mahomet  II.  emperour  of  the  Turks,  464-466;  his 
reign,  466.468;  his  unfriendlinefs  towards  the  Roman  empire, 
468-469;  his  avowal  of  intended  hoftilities,  469-470 ;  the  he- 
fitating  condqit  of  the  empire,  470-471;  the  provoking  and 
tioftile  behaviour  of  the  Turks,  47«'-4.73i  the  preparations  of 
Jhc  Turks  for  the  fiege  of  Conl|;antinople,  473-4751  the  great 

'     '  *         '         ^annon| 
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cannon,  4.75-477;  ^^^  preparations  of  the  Greeks  for  the  de- 
fence of  Conftantinople,  477-478 ;  ,  Mahomet  advancing  and 
beginning  the  fjege,  4785  the  forces  of  the  Turks,  478-479; 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  479  480 ;  the  emperaur  having  previoufly 
fought   foi*  aid  from  the  Weft,  by  an  offered  union  of  the 
churches,  480-481;  a  Latin  prieft  that  officiated  at  St.Sophia's, 
having  raifed  a  great  ferment  amon»  the  Greeks,  481-483;  the 
behaviour  of  the  Greeks  in  the  nrft  part  of  the  ficge,   484; 
that  of  the  Turks,  484-485 ;  the  efFeft  of  the  Turkifli  batte- 
ries, 485 ;  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  the  ditch^  485-486  5 
their  attempt  to  fill  the  ditch  baffled,  486;  the  Turks  attempt- 
ihg  mines,  but  again  baffled,  4865  other  expedients  tried  by 
them,  486-487;  a  breach  made,  but  the  Turks  beat  off*  for  the 
day,  487;  at  night  the  breach  built  up  again,  '487;  fome  veffels 
breaking  through  the  whole  Turkifh  fleet,  and  bringing  fuc- 
cours,  487-490 ;  Mahomet  inclining  to  difcontimie  the  fiege, 
but  refolving  upon  another  effort,  490 ;  tran(jx)rting  his  navy 
over  land  into  the  harbour,  49 1  >  attacking  the  wall  of  the  city 
there,  492;   the  city  reduced  to  diftreft,  492;   being  in  dil^ 
fenfions,  493 ;  the  Turks  preparing  to  give  die  aflault,  493.495 ; 
the  Greeks  preparing  for  the  expefted  aflault  of  the  morning, 
495-496;  the  aflault  given,  496-498;  the  Turks  gaining  the 
walls,  498-499 ;  the  emperour  flain,  499-500 ;  the  Turks  en- 
teriiig  the  city,  5OO;  the  confufion  of  the  inhabitants,  500-501; 
the  Greeks  made  captives,  502 ;  their  treatment,  502-503 ;  the 
pillage  of  the  city,  504-505;  Mahomet  entering  into  it,  5.05- 
507;  his  behaviour,  507-5085  his  repeopling  and  adorning  the 
city,  508-510;  the  future  hiftory  of  the  Imperial  family  to  its 
extinftion,  511-514;  a  refolution  made  in  the  Wefl  for  a  cru- 
fede  againft  the  Turks,  but  ending  in  nothing,  514-516;  even 
though  Mahomet  invades  Italy,  516-517.     In  this  interefting 
chapter,  we  meet  with  little  of  that  everlafting  difgrace  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  chapters,  the  impertinence  and  abfurdity  of  digreffions. 
There  is  fo  little,  that  we  fliall  not  notice  it.     And  we  are  happy 
to  clofe  the  a£fual  narrative  of  the  cfaftern  empire,  in  a  chapter 
^o  juftly  connefted  with  the  hiftory,  and  forming  fuch  a  rcgulaf 
concluiion  to  it. 

Falfe  language.     P.  469.    '  I  regret  the  map  or  plail'  [he 
Ihould  have  faid, '  I  regret  the  want  o/the  map  or  plan' J  *  which 

*  Tournefort  fent  to  the  French  minifter  of  the  mariije.^ 
P,  470,  *  To  approve^  [he  (hould  have  faid,  •^  to  make  proof  $/*} 
'  their  patience  ^nd  long-fuffering.'     P.  490.  '  That  Conftan- 

*  tinople  would  be  the  term  of  the  Turkifti  conquefts.* — P.  491. 

*  I  could  wifli — 16  prolong  the  term  of  one  night.'  P.  499.  *  The 
«  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground^  meaning  the  top 
of  tl^e  walls,     P.  517,  *  lL\ittern\  of  the  hiftorjc  labours  of  John 

*  Sagredo/ 
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We  have  noticed  before  the  mean  and  vulgar  fpite  of  Mr.  Gib-' 
feon,  againft  the  Jews.  It  breaks  out  remarkably  again,  in  this 
chapter*  *  What  ufe  or  merit,'  he  fays  in  p.  465  concerning 
a  Turkifli  emperour,  vjrho  vvas  learning  Chaldaick  with  ioxxkt 
other  languages,  '  could  recommend  to  the  ftatefman  or  fcholar, 

*  the  unceuth  diale£t  ef  his  Hebrew  JlavesV  The  fpite  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  here  is  pure  frenzy.  But  let  us  now  aflc  at  the  dofe^ 
What  is  the  caufe  of  this  marked  refentment  againft  the  Jews, 
that  runs  fhrough  his  whole  hiftory  ?  We  naturally  attributed 
it  at  firft,  to  that  union  of  charafter.  and  of  intereft,  which  Ju- 
daifm  has  the  honour  to  (hare  with  Chriftianity.  Yet,  on  rc~ 
viftng  the  whole,  we  fee  the  refentment  is  too  violent,  to  be 
merely  the  refult  of  fuch  a  collateral  connecjlion.  Somethinr 
more  operative  than  any  principle  of  unbelief,  muft  have  occa- 
fioned  it.  Wc  therefore  believe  it  to  be  this.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
we  have  other  reafons  for  thinking,  has  been  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufurious  part  of  the  modern  Ifraelites,  to  have 
fuffered  fome  of  their  ufual  deeds  of  opprejjion  in  his  own  perfou. 

1  he  feeling  of  this  is  conftantly  floating  upon  his  mind,  we 
fuppofe,  and  is  conftantly  giving  a  pungency  to  his  fpeculations 
of  diflike.  And  this  has  united  with  his  principles  in  the  pre^ 
fent  inftance,  we  believe,  to  work  him  up  into  a  frenzy  of  illi- 
terate fanaticifm,  againft  the  whole  race. 

Yet  we  fee  in  this  chapter  a  ftroke  of  ingenuoufneis,  that 
ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  remarkable  one  before.     *  Thcfe 

*  annals,'  he  fays  in  p.  471  concerning  the  Turkifh  annals  of 
Cantemir,  '  unlefs  we  are  fwayed  by  antichriftian  prejudices^  are 
'  far  lefs  valuable  than  the  Greek.'     This  is  another  flafli  of 

.  ingenuoufnefs,  not  fo  ftrong  and  vivid  as  the  former,  but  very 
fimilar  to  it.  The  ftroke  of  this  lightning  too,  we  believe, 
is  equally  with  the  force  of  that  dire£icd  at  the  head  of  Voltaire. 
Mr.  Gibbon  appears  to  have  conceived  a  moft  un-brotherly  ha- 
tred, for  an  hiftorian  who  is  very  like  himfelf,  lively,  abfurd, 
a  faliifier,  and  an  infidel.  He  is  not  fuch  an  impertinent  di- 
greffor  as  Mr.  Gibbon,  we  apprehend ;  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  v^ 
prefume,  is  not  fuch  a  fiiperficialift  in  hiftory  as  he.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon therefore  had  once^  we  know,  a  v^ry  natural  fympathy  for 
the  hiftorical  chara£ter  of  Voltaire.  Yet  he  has  now  a  pointed 
averfton  to  him.  '  See  Voltaire——',  he  fays  in  this  very  chap- 
ter p.  476:  *  he  was  ambitious  ofuniverjal  monarchy  \  and  the 
'  pott  frequently  afpires  to  the  name  2itiAjiyle  of  an  aftronomer^  a 

*  chymifty  &c.'     In  p.  495  he  adds,  that  *  the  pious  zeal  of  Vol- 

*  teire  is  excejfvue^  and  even  ridiculous.^  But  how  nicely  does 
Mr.  Gibbon  again  dafti  out  the  very  portrait  of  himfelf  in  this 
fccond  character  of  Voltaire !     *  He'  too  is  '  ambitious  of  uni- 

*  verfal  monarchy  j  and  the  digrejfor  frequently  afpires  to  the 

*  name 
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*  name  and  ftyle  of  an  aftronomer,  a  chymift,  &c. ;'  and,  vcrj^ 
frequently  too,  *  the  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is  exceffive,  and 

*  even  ridiculous.'  So  juftly  has  Mr.  Gibbon  given  us  his. 
cwn  face,  in  his  angry  attempts  to  draw  the  deforrfied  one  of 
Voltaire!  This  vain  old  man  of  Ferney,  the  perpetual- prater 
cf  infidelity  to  his  numerous  vifitants,  had  fhewn  fome  difrefpeit 
to  Mr.  Gibbon  (we  fuppofe)  during  his  /^retreat  into  Swit- 
teerland,  had  ftung  his  pride,  and  had  provoked  his  chdler.  And 
Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  becomes  half  a  Chriftian  at  times,  we  fee^ 
in  mere  oppofition  to  Voltaire.  Such  are  the  principles  and 
praftices,  of  thefe  mock-dolors  in  philofophy !  But  let  it  alfo  bd 
Obferved,  that  Mr.  Gibbon's  animofity  is  as  prudent^  as  it  is 
firong.  He  attacks  not  Voltaire  in  this  bold  manner,  till  he 
tomes  near  to  the  condujion  of  his  work.  And  Voltaire,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  diad\  before  the  hero  prefumed  to 
ailault  him.  Such  is  the  gallantry  of  a  writer,  who  would  crouch 
before  the  living  lion,  and  trample  upon  the  dead  one ! 

Comtradldions.     P.  467;  Text.  Mahomet '^  removed  the  caufe 

*  of  fedition,  by  the  deaih^  the  inevitable  death,  cf  his  infant  bro" 

*  thersJ*  Note.  '  Calapin,  qrie  of  thefe  royal  infants^  was  faved  froth 

*  his  cruel  brother,^  What  was  un-avoidable  is  actually  avoided,  and 
What  was  dead  is  raifed  to  life  again;  P;  476.  Mr.  Gibbon  very 
properly  appeals,  in  oppofition  to  the  fcepticifm  and  chemiftry  ^ 
Voltaire^  to  a  fingujar  faft  in  Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs;  Yet; 
When  he  hais  done  this  in  the  note  and  text,  he  adds  finally  tu 
the  note  thus :  *•  but  that  adventurous  traveller  does  not  poffefi 
^  the  art  of  gaining  our  conjidenre,*  And  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  coun- 
termines himfelf;  *  His  fon,*  Mn  Gibbon  tells  us  p.  503  con- 
terning  a  youth,  whom  the  Turki(h  emperour  wanted  to  abafe? 
tin-naturally,  '  -^ — ^preferred  death  to  infamy^  and  was  ftabbed 

*  by  the  royal  lover.*  The  Mtc  atfrft  confirms  this  peremp^ 
iory  account.  '  See  Phranza,'  it  fays  concerning;  the  very  fa- 
therof  this  youth ;  '  his  cxpreflions  are  pofitive.'  He  then  quotes 
them.     And,  after  all,  he  fays  thus :  '  yet  he  could  only  learti 

*  from  report  the  bloody  or  impure  fcenesj  that  were  a6led  irt^ 

*  the  dark  recefles  of  the  feraglio;'     Like  Sampfon,  blind  in  his 
^  ftrehgth,  he  is  tugging  at  the  very  pillars  that  protedl  bimfelfj  and 

going  to  tear  down  the  edifice  upon  his  own  head; 

We  have  now  purfued  the  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  empire,  tt> 
its  finz^l  extinction  in  the  reduftion  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Yet,  to  our  furprize,  we  find  Mr,  Gibbons  hiftory  of 
it  not  compleatedi  His  tragedy  i^  ended,  but  he  claps  an  epi- 
logue to  the  tail  of  it.  He  has  ho  lefs  than  three  chapters  of 
hiftory  more.  But  what  can  he  find  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedl^ 
?ifter  fo  many  digreflions  to  the  right  and  left,  and  with  fuch  a 
ifweeping<onclufion  to  the  whole?    This  Appian  way,  having 

run 
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run  many  a  league,  broad  and  lofty,  the  admiration  of  numbers^ 
and  the  theme  of  all ;  but  more  confpicuous  than  ufeful,  a  mo- 
nument more  of  vanity  and  oftentation  in  the  conftrudor,  than  ■ 
of  fervice  and  benefit  to  the  world ;  and  having  turned  afide  re- 
peatedly in  its  progrefs,  to  take  in  towns  and  to  traverfe  re- 
gions, ;that  were  not  in  its  natural  line,  and  are  now  deferted  bj 
all  who  purfue  that  5  at  laft  lofes  itfelf  near  the  end  of  its  courfe, 
by  plunging  into  the  body  of  a  great  bog*     *  The  final  extinc- 

*  tion,*  fays  Mr.  Gibbon  in  p.  511,  *  of  the  two  laft  dynafties 

*  which  have  reigned  in  Conftantinople,  fluuU  terminate  the  de- 

*  clinc  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Eaft*'  Yet,  in  th^ 
very  next  paragraph  he  goes,  to  the  '  grief  and  terror  of  Europe,* 
upon  the  lofs  of  Conftantinople.  *  As  I  am  now,'  he  jdds  in 
P*  Si7>  *  taJtin^  an  everlafting  fareweU  of  the  Greek  emipire,'  ho 
fubjoins  a  fhort  note  concerning  fome  of  his  authors.  And^ 
after  an  '  everlafting  farewell'  of  his  fubjeS,  what  can  even  this 
univerfal  gleaner  find  to  collect  ?  He  finds  matter,  that  muft 
furprize  every  reader.  It  thoroughly  aftoniflied  us,  ufed  as  wa 
were  to  the  rambling  genius  of  his  hiftory,  when  we  firft  be- 
held it.  .  Much  as  we  have  dwelt  upon  his  ftrange  excurfions 
before,  and  much  as  we  prepared  ourfelves  for  a  continuance  or 
an  enlargement  of  them,  we  did  not  expeft  fuch  a  wildgoofe^x- 
curfion  as  this.  Nor  will  the  reader  be  lefs  furprized,  wheri 
we  tell  him  what  it  is.  He  cannot  poiEbly  conjedlure.  And 
he  muft  look,  and  ftare, 'and  wonder,  when  he  hears.  *  Nor 
'  fliall  I  difmifs  the  prefent  work,'  fays  Mr.  Gibbon  in  p.  519, 

"-as  he  firft  difclofes  this  amazing  codicil  to  his  long  wilL^  *  tiH  i 

*  have  reviewed  the  ft  ate  and  revolutions  of  the  Roman  city,* 
meaning  Rome,  the  late  capital  of  the  late  empire  of  the  Weft^ 
theliiftory  of  which  was  terminated  in  the  reduftion  of  the  ca-^ 
pital,  at  the  clofe  of  the  third  volume  5  *  which'  city  of  Rome 

*  acquiefced  under  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  about  the  fame 

*  time  that  Conftantinople  was  enflaved  by  the  Turkifli  arms.' 
The  poor,  feeble,  and  petty  pretence,  for  tacking-ch  fuch  a  hiftory 
to  the  hiftory  preceding,  is  merely,  we  fee ;  that  the  main  point  of 
it  is  almoft  cqincident  in  time^  with  the  concluding  point  of  the 
other;  Never  perhaps  did  digreffion  attempt  to  cover  its  wan- 
tonnefs,  with  fuch  thin  and  ragged  fhreds  before;  Yet  with 
thefe  does  Mr.  Gibbon  go  on,  through  a  cumbrous  epilogue 
of  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  pages  in  quarto.  We 
Iball  therefore  excufe  ourfelves,  from  reviewing  thefe  chapters  as 
we  have  reviewed  the  others;  We  ftiall  only  give  our  ufual 
abftra£t  of  each,  that  our  readers  may  not  take  our  words  for  this 
enormous  and  exorbitant  digreiEon,  but  may  fee  it  themfelves  ;  . 
and  that  they  may  not  comprehend  it  merely  in  general,  but 
inark  it  in  all  its  full  and  affecting  detail.     The  coniradi^iorts\ 

the 
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the  ribaldn^  and  the  miftakes^  wc  fliaJl  pafs  over  entirely.  Fof 
who  can  ftop  to  count  the  ftars,  when  a  large  meteor  is  ftreaiA- 
ing  before  his  eyes  ?    , 

In  chapter  the  twelfth  or  fixty-ninth,  we  fee  the  French 
arid  German  emperours  of  Rome,  519-520 ;  the  turbulence  of 
the  Romans  towards  them,  520-521 ;  the  authority  of  the  Popes 
in  Rome,  521-523;    the  turbulence  of  the  Ifomans  towards 
/^«7ialfo,  523-526;  particular  inftances  of  this,  526-528;  the 
general  characfter  of  the  Romans  at  this  period,  528-529 ;  a  re- 
volt at  Rome,  529-532;  the  revolters  reduced,  532-533;  the 
old  republican  government  revived  in  part,  533-535;  the  ca- 
pitol  fortified,  535-536;  the  coinage  of  money  given  to  the 
lenate,  536-537 ;  the  praefedl:  of  the  city  appointed  by  the  fenata 
and  the  people,  537-538  ;  the  number  and  choice  0/ the  fenate, 
538-5395  the  office  of  fenator  of  Rome,  539-540;  an  account 
of  One,  Brancaleone,  540-541 ;  of  another,  Charles  of  Anjou^ 
541-542;    of  another.   Pope  Martin  IVth,  542;    of  another^ 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  542  ;  the  addrefs  of  Rome  to  one  of 
the  German  emperours,  542-544;  another  addrefs  to  anothef 
cmperour,  544-545 ;   the    reply  of  the  latter,   545-546 ;    his 
inarch  to  Rome   in  fayour   of  the  pope,  546;    hi$  befieging 
Rbmej  and  being  baffled,  546-547;  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  neighbouring  towns,  547-549 ;    the  eledlion  of  the 
popes  by  the  fenate  and  people,  530 ;  by  the  cardinals  alone, 
.550-551*  the  inftitution  of  the  conclave,  551-552;  the  people 
claiming  a  right  to  eleft,  552-553  ;  but  finally  giving  it  up,  553; 
the  abfence  of  the  popes  from  Rome,  553-555  \  their  tranflation 
of  the  holy  fee  to  Avignon,  555-557;  the  inftitution  of  the 
jubilee,  557-S6o;   the  nobles  or  barons  of  Rome,  560^561;. 
the  family  of  Leo,  &c.  561-5^2;  of  the  Colonnaj  562-565  i 
and  of  the  Urfini,  565-566.     This  chapter  of  nezx  forty-pages^ 
is  obvioufly  upon  the  face  of  the  abftrad,  almoft  as  abrupt  a6 
It  is  digreflional,  and  as  frivolous  as  it  is  devious* 

In  chapter  the  thirteenth  or  feventieth,  we  have  an  ac^ 
count  of  Petrarch,  567-570 ;  his  poetic  coronation  at  Rome^ 
570-57 1 ;  birth,  character,  and  patriotic  defigns  of  one  Rienzi 
at  Romcj  572"574i  ^^^  affuming  the  government  of  Rome^ 
574-576;  his  taking  the  title  of  tributie,  576 ;  his  new  regu- 
lationsj  ^^(>'S^^y  the  freedom  and  profperity  of  Rdme  Under 
him,  578-580;  his  being  refpefted  in  Italy^  &C;  580-581;  hii 
vices  and  follies,  581-583;  his  being  knighted  and/ crowned, 
583-585;  therifing  ^my  oi  the  people  againft  him,  585;  the 
nobles  confi)iring  againft  him,  585-586 ;  his  feizing,  condemn- 
ing, pardoning,  and  rewarding  them,  586-587;  their  rifing  irl 
arms  againft  him  out  of  the  city,  587;  attempting  to  enter  it^ 
but  beatea  oflF,  588 ;  Rienzi  alienating  the  people  more,  588-589  J 

being 
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being  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  iabdicating  the  govern- 
ment, 590;  feuds  again  at  Rome,  590-59 1  i  again  a  revolt,  591; 
Rienzi's  return  to  power,  591;  his  adventures  after  he  had  ab- 
dicated, 591-5935  his  being  made  fenator  of  Rome,  5935  his 
cotidu6l,  593-494;  his  being  maffacred  ill  a  tumult,  594-5955 
Petrarch*s  inviting  and  upbraiding  the  emperour  Charles  IV, 
595-596;  his  requefting  the  popes  to  return  to  Rome,  596-597; 
their  return,  597*  ^^^^  leaving  Rome' again,  and  finally  return- 
ing to  it,  597-599;  a. pope  and  anti-pope,  599-601;  a  fchifm, 
601;  calamities  of  Rome,  601-602;  negotiations  for  union, 
603-604;  the  fchifm  inflamed,  604-605;  at  laft  healed,  605- 
606;  the  coinage  of  money  refumed  by  the  popes,  606-607; 
the  laft  revolt  of  Rome,  607;  laft  coronation  of  a  German  em- 
perour at  Rome, '608 ;  the  government  and  laws  of  Rome  un- 
der the  popes,  608-610;  a  confpiracy  againft  the  popes,  610- 
612;  butcruihed,  6x2;  laft  diforders  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,. 
612-613;  the  popes  acquiring  the  abfolute  dominion  of  Ropie, 
613-615;  an3  the  nature  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of 
Rome,  616-618.  This  chapter  of  more  than  fiftypages,  is 
merely  a  military  cheft  of  the  old  Romans,  a  paymafter's  hoard 
of  Itrafs  farthings.  The  only  parts,  that  can  attradl  our  atten- 
tion at  all,  are  the  internal  convuliions  of  Rome.  But  Rome 
is  now  fo  infignificant  in  itfelf,  and  become  fo  from  being  lately 
fo  (ignificant ;  that,  though  its  diflenfions  are  nearly  on  as  large 
a  fcaJe  as  thofe,  which  embroiled  its  infant  ftate,  yet  they  are 
nothing  to  the  mhid,  in  this  its  fecond  infancy.  And  after  all 
the  grand  events,  that  have  been  brought  into  the  compafs  of 
this  hiftory,  like  the  wild  beafts  into  the  pit  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, fome  from  the  neighbouring  regions,  moft  from  the 
diftant  and  fequeftered  parts  of  the  globe,  and  all  to  exhibit 
themfelves  in  their  boldeft  attitudes  before  us ;  the  fquabblcs  of 
a  towh  in  Italy,  that  had  fome  ages  before  been  the  capital 
of  the  world,  had  then  become  the  capital  of  the  Weft,  and  was 
now  merely  the  capital  of  a  diftri6^,  are  little  better  to  the  raifed 
conceptions  of  the  reader^  than  the  difputes  of  the  ruffs  and  the 
reeves  among  the  birds. 

In  chapter  the  fourteenth  or  feventy-firft,  is  a  xview  of 
Rome  from  the  capitol  in  the  fourteenth  century,  6i20-62i ;  ah 
account  of  the  ruins  two  hundred  years  before,  622-623;  one 
of  four  caufes  of  their  dcftrudlion,  623-626 ;  another,  626-628  ; 
another,  628-632 ;  another,  632-635  j  the  Colifeum,  635-637; 
the  games  of  Rome  in  It,  637  6395  its  injuries,  639-640 ;  the 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  the  Romans,  640-643 ;  the  refto- 
ratton  and  ornaments  of  the  city,  643*645  ;  and  the  final  con- 
clufion  of  the  work,  645*646.  This  chapter  of /J?;7y-y&r  pages, 
is  digFe^on  rioting  in  its  own  digrei&vencfs,  digreHIon  mounting 
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upon  the  (boulders  of  digrefBoxi,  and  escpofing  its  general  ab- 
furdity  the  more  by  its  particular  excefs.  And  it  ferves  with  a 
moft  admirable  congruity  of  felly,  to  put  a  finifliing  clofe  to 
this  ftrange  digreflion,  and  to  reduce  it  to.  a  point  of  abfurdity, 
which  all  fliall  fee  and  all  fhall  acknowledge. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  work  before,  we  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  ftop,  and  paufe,  and  refleft ;  to  interrogate  ourfejves 
what  we  were  reading,  to  recur  in  our  minds  to  the  title  and 
preface  of  the  whole,  and  to  compare  the  current  pages  with 
both.   'Had  we  not  done  fo,  we  fliould'have  been  loft,  like  the 
author,  in  the  progrcffive  labyrinth  of  fails,  opinions,  and  re- 
marks.    So,  we  believe,  have  many  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  readers 
been  loft.     They  have  glided  down  the  ftream  of  the  hiftory, 
turned   in  with  it  to  the  right,  then  turned  out  to  the  left, 
doubled  this  point,  and  rounded  that ;  without  refle£ling  on  the 
promifed  dire£tion  of  their  voyage  ;  and  without  confidering  the 
a6lual  tendency  of  their  motions.    They  muft  have  been  ftartled 
at  length  however,  to  find  themfelves  fo  wide  of  the  line  ex- 
pected by  themfelves,  and  fo  diftant  from  the  end  to  which  they 
propofed  to  go ;  ftill  turning  round  new  points,  ftill  running 
down  new  reaches,  and  ftill  diverting  from  the  main  channel  of 
the  river.      But,  though  ftartled,  they  have  been  overborne^ 
f  erfuaded  that  their  condut^or  was  rambling  with  them,  yet  not 
prefuming  to  rely  upon  their  own  judgment;  ftifling  their  per- 
fuafions  with  their  modefty,  believing  againft  aflurance,and  con* 
fidjng  againft  conviftion.     And,  after  all  their  circumnaviga-* 
'  tioii> ;  when  they  were  arrived  at  the  very  ground,  to  which  their 
views  had  been  lo  long  and  fo  mortifyingly.  dire£led ;  and  whei* 
they  had  even  moored  faft  at  the  very  whai  f  to  which  they  were 
going,  and  were  now  to  terminate  all  their  difappointments,  by 
ueppin^  upon  the  land  j.  to  -find  their  captain  throw  off  the  faC* 
tening  m  an  additional  fit  of  wantonnefs,  to  fet  away  with  then» 
again,  and  to  carry  them  round  fome  of  the  very  capes,  whicb 
they  had  repeatedly  doubled  before,  merely  that  they  might  fee^ 
in  what  condition  they  were  fmce  they  vifited  then^  laji ;  is  fuch 
an  enormity  of  wantonnefs,  fuch  2^  fuperfceiation  of  impertinence, 
asm  ift  make  even  the  moft  drunken  of  bis  admirers  to  ftare  with 
aftonifliment. 

All  indeed  arifes  from  Mr.  Gibbon's  redundancy  of  ideas.  He 
feels  them  continually  overflowing  upon  him.-  He  feels  hid 
brooks  fwelling  into  rivers,  his  rivers  widening  into  feas,  and  his 
Ifeas  expanding  into  an  ocean.  And  the  fame  organization  of 
mind,  which,  unchecked  by  judgment,  mfde  hhn  a  wild  infidel,^ 
uncontroulable  from  irdulgence,  renders  him- as  wild  a  digreftbr* 
He  cannot  confine  his  thoughts  within  any  circumfcription  of 
•rder  j  or  reduce  them  under  any  difciplinc  of  propriety*    He 
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tias  Ihettfore  rambled  through  hiftoryi  with  all  the  eccentf  icity  of 
one^  who 

Is  of  imagintaiw  all  compafl. 

Th^  bifinrian's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling. 

Has  glanc'd  from  heav'n  to  tfarth^  frolh  earth  to  heav^h* 

Such  tricks  hath  ftrong  imagination! 

• 

But  It  concludes  with  one  trick  that  greatly  exceeds  all  the  reft* 
We  have  feen  the  two  empires  of  Eaft  and  Weft,  after  a  tedious 
illnefs  and  a  lingering  death,  fucceffively  buried  under  the  earth* 
The  weftern  we  have  particularly  buried,  fome  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies ago.  Yet,  to  cur  amazement,  we  are  now  fet  by  Mr* 
Gibbon  to  dig  into  the  grave  of  the  latter,  to  hunt  for  th< 
poor  and  perifhing  remains  of  it,  and  to  colleft  the  little  hand- 
ful of  its  afhes  from  their  old  repofitory.  The  modern  hiftory 
of  Rome  is  placed  before  us,  becaufi  we  have  had  the  ahcienti 
We  are  even  to  take  Mr.  Gibbon  for  our  Ciceroni^  and  make 
the  antiquary's  tour  of  Rome ;  hecauft  we  have  been  reading  its 
ancient  hiftory.     Juft  fo,  in  writing  the  annals  of  a  king,  becaufe 

*  a  man  may  fifli  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  the  king,  and 
'  eat  of  the  fifli  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm ;'  a  mad  Hatiilet 
would  *  (hew  you,  how  the  king,'  after  he  was  dead,  *  went  a 

*  progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar.'  But  no  words  can 
fully  expofe,  the  aftonifliing  devioufnefs  of  fuch  a  digreflion  as 
this*  Never,  we  believe,  has  any  thing  like  it  been  attempted 
before,  in  the  world  of  hiftory.  It  is  certainly  a  flight  beyond 
the  moon.  And  it  marks  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  th j  progrefs 
elf  imagination  in  the  mind,  and  the  operation  of  digreflion  in  the 
hiftory,  of  Mr.  Gibbon 5  of  imagination  kindling  with  the  mo^  * 
tion  of  its  own  ideas^  and  of  digreflion  growing  licentious  froni 
the  exercife  of  its  own  liberty;  both  rifmg  gradually  from  a 
lefler  folly  to  a  greater,  adding  impertinence  to  impertinence, 
tod  accumulating  abfurdity  upon  the  head  of  abfurdityj  till  they 
have  clofed  at  laft,  in  a  full  confummation  of  enormity  and 

wildnefe* 

We  have  thus  reviev^d  the  three  laft  Volumes  of  this  hiftory, 
with  a  circumftantiality,  idiich  has  hardly  ever  been  ufed  upon  a 
work  before,  but  which  the  prefent,  from  its  peculiar  quality, 
demanded  qf  us ;  and  are  now  to  draw  our  conclafions  from  the 
whole. 

This  is  a  work  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  It  is  not 
in  the  common  rank  of  publications,  aiming  at  a  moderate 
fliare  of  reputation,  and  content  to  reft  in  a  mediocrity  of  cha- 
Xd&tu    It  muft  cither  be  highly  ^enfured  or  ftrongly  praifed, 
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or  praifed  and  ccnfurcd  with  an  equal  degree  of  enprgy.  It  1$ 
indeed  a  produiS^ion,  that  has  a  thoufand  beauties  and  a  thoufand 
blemilhes.  It  fhews  a  large  aud  comprehenfive  range  of  eru- 
dition, a  range  amazingly  comprehenfive  and  large.  But  the 
author  is  even  more  oftentatious  of  his  learning,  than  Milton 
himfelf  5  and,  even  ^oftener  than  Milton,  clouds  and  obfcures 
what  he  writes  by  it.  His  notes  are  fo  frequent  in  themfelves, 
and  fo  full  of  foreign  matter,  that  the  reader  is  perpetually 
drawn  ofF  from  the  fubjeft  of  the  text,  and  his  mind  is  diftrafted 
in  an  endlefs  variety ;  being  toffed  backwards  and  forwards,  be- 
tween hiftorical  narrative  and  critical  obfervations,  the  deeds  ,of 
th«  aSors  on  thtjiage  above,  and  the  charadters  of  the  writers 
in  the  *  cellarage'  below.  And  all  forms  fuch  a  complication 
of  inc©ngruous  parts,  that  the  6ne  countera<Ss  the  other  in  its 
impreffion  upon  the  mind,  and  the  clafliing  of  both  deftroys 
half  the  energy  of  either.  The  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon  alfo, 
is  frequently  harfh  from  the  foreign  idioms,  and  from  the  af- 
feftation .  of  vigour,  in  it.  The  harfhnefs  is  that  of  one  of 
Johnfon's  diflertations,-  utterly  incompatible  with  the  native  eafe 
and  the  familiar  dignity  of  hiftorical  language.  The  meaning 
too  is  repeatedly  obfcure.  This  arifes  generally  from  the  quick 
and  (bort  allufivenefs  of  it.  Mr.  Gibbon's  ftyle  thus  becomes 
like  Tacitus's,  too  rapid  to  be  clear,  and  too  fantaftically  in- 
folded to  be  readily  intelligible.  Yet  a  much  more  formidable 
failing  than  thefe,  has  evidently  been  detefled  btfore.  The 
felf-contradi(Sorinefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is  very  wonderful.  In  dif- 
tant,  in  adjoining  parts  of  hishlftory,  it  is  too  apparent.  And 
the  oppofition  of  the  notes  to  the  text,  and  of  one  part  of  a 
note  or  of  the  text  to  the  reft,  are  ftriking  proofs  of  his  con- 
fufcdnefs  of  judgment.  We  have  feen  his  pofitions  fighting, 
like  fo  many  gladiators,  before  us  \  and  deftroying  one  another. 

But  we  are  ftill  more  difgufted  in  reading  this  work,  with  the 
ler^th  andthe  frequency  of  its  digrefiions.  Two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  we  may  fairly  fay,  are  quite  foreign  fto  it.  The  digref- 
fions  too  contji.ue  to  grow  in  length,  and  to  rife  in  abfurdity, 
to  the  very  end.  Indeed  they  are  fo  abfurd  and  fo  long  at  laft, 
that  fiardly  any  images  in  nature  can  fully  repreferit  them,  to 
the  imagination  of  our  readers.  And  one  of  the  fafellites  of 
•Saturn, -jelinquiftiing  its  mafter-orb,  and  running  the  round  of 
the  folar  iy&t\w  \  or  thfe  moon,  deferting  her  duty  of  attendance 
upon  our  earth,  and  lofing  herfelf  in  the  wildernefs  of  fpacej 
can  alone  image  forth  the  ftrange  excurfivenefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
in  hiftory.  But  the  grand  fault  of  the  whole,  we  believe,  is  its 
unfaithfulhefs.  There  is  no  dependence  to  be  made,  we  ap- 
prehend, upon  any  one  reference,  or  evten  any  one  citation,  in 
ii.     This  we  have  Ihevvn  fufficicntJy  before j  we  think,  by  fome 
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fpecial  ihftahces.  It  could  not  be  expefted,  that  in  an  exam*- 
nation  of  this  nature  we  could  be  more  particular.  Yet  w^ 
have  done  full  enough,  to  tempt  the  curiofity  or  to  urge  the  ze  J 
of  others.  And  we  doubt  not,  but  the  more  Mr.  Gibbcn  is 
followed  clofely  through  all  his  quotations  and  references,  he  will. 
the  more  be  found  either  negligently  or  diflionefHy  doublinji  in 
them. 

Thefeare  broad,  fpots  upon  this  hiftorical  fun.  They  require 
no  critical  telefcope  to  view  them.  They  come  forward  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  the  laft,  ffom  its  very  nature,  is  fetal  to  the 
whole.  And,  as  Maderroifelle  de  Keralio  has  very  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  *  on  peut  etre  eloquent^  on  peut  avoir  un  ftyle  feduifant 
*  et  noble^  mais  n*eji  pas  ht/forien,*  Mr.  Gibbpn's  hiftory,  there^ 
fore,  is  only  an  elegant  froft-piece,  the  produSion  of  a  night ; 
which  glitters  to  the  eye,  plays  upon  the  fancy,  and  captivates 
the  judgment  for  a  ihort  period;  but  difTolves  in  thtt  frailty  of 
its  hne  materials,  and  fades  away  into  air,  as  foon  as  the  fun  be« 
jgTns  to^fhine  upon  it. 

The  friends  of  literature,  then,  may  equally  triumph  and  la- 
Qient,  at  a  work  like  this.  They  may  triumph,  when,  with 
the  ufual  perfunftorinefs  of  criticifm,  they  confider  the  wide 
range  of  residing  in  it,  the  fplexidour  of  the  fentiments,  the  depth 
of  the  refledions,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  language.  But  they 
inuft  lament,  when  they  come  to  fcrutinize  it  with  a  ftricler  eye, 
to  mark  the  harfti  and  the  falfe  language,  the  diftraftion  occa- 
iioned  by  the  parade  of  reading,  the  obfcurity  in  the  meaning, 
the  contradi(3orinefs  of  the. parts,  the  endlefs  labyrinth  of  dl- 
grefSons,-  and  the  carelefs  or  wilful  unfaithfulnefs  in  the  narrative. 
The  friends  of  religion  alfo,  muft  grieve  w"tl^  a  jufter  forrow, 
over  the  defperate  wickednefs  of  the  whole.  But  let  not  one 
friend  to  religion,  be  weak  enough  to  fear.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  formidabienefs,  in  the  thoufand  ftrokes,  that  this  blafted 
ann  of  infidelity  l^as  been  laying  upon  the  fhield  of  Chrif- 
tjanity.  That  fliicld  is  the  immortal  aegis  of  wifdom.  Againft  fuch 
a  cover,  if  we  are  not  feared  with  the  glitter,  we  need  not  to  dread 
the  edge,  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  fword.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  only  angry 
:^  Chriftianity,  becaufe  Chriftianity  frowns  upon  him.  He  has 
qeen  long  endeavouring  to  fhs^ke  off  the  terrours,  which  his 
Vhriftian  education  has  imprefl'^d  upon  him ;    but  h^  car^no^ 

4.0  fo. 

<  He  fcoi-ns  them,  yet  they  awe  him.* 

He  is  therefore  afting  towards  Chriftianity,  like  a  bull  caught  in 
i  net ;  making  every  defperate  effort  to  break  the  cords  that  ftill 
jpcompafs  him  j  and  ftr^ining  every  nerve  in  an  a^ony  of  exerr 
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tion,  to  biirft  away  into  the  undtfquieted  wilcis  of  animal  enjoys 
mentr  And  we  think  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  review 
pf  his  hiftory,  than  by  applying  to  him  this  charader  in  Miltoi^ 
as,  equally  in  the  praife  and  in  the  cenfure,  truly  defcrip^ive  c^ 
him* 


•On  th'  other  fide  up  rofe 


^elial,  in  a^  more  graceful  and  kumaae  : 
A  fairer  perfpn  loft  not  heav*n;  he  Teeni'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit f 
But  dh  was/ai/e  and  hollow ;  though  his  toftgue  - 
Dropt  mannay  and  could  make  the  ^wor/e  appear 
The  hetter  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafl? 
Matureft  tounfeh  -,  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 
To  'vice  induftrious,  but  to  noble  deeds 
Timoroujf  sindjloth/ul;  yet  \it  pleased  xht  ear^ 
And  ^'11)1  per/uaji^e  accent  thus  began. 
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Aht.  Ill-     The  Edinburgh  l^ew  D'tfpenjatory ;  containing^  I.  7%e 

Ele7nents  of  Pharmaceutical  Chetntfiry.     JL  The  Motet  ia  Me^ 

dica ;  or^  An  Account  of  the  Natural  Hijiory^  polities,  Opera- 

■  fionsy  and  Ufes^  of  the  different  Subjiances  employed  in  Medicine. 

IIL  The  Pharmaceutical  preparations  and  Medicinal  Compojitions 

of  the  New  Editions  of  the  Londm  (ijH)  and  Edinburgh  (i^%y) 

Pharmacopoeias .     fflth  explanatory^  critical^  and  praSfical  Ob- 

fervations  on  each ;  together  with  the  Addition  of  thofe  Formula^ 

'  from  the  befl  Foreign  Pharjnacopcsias^  which  are  helci  in  highejl 

'  Ejieem  in  other  Parts  of  Europe,     The  whole  interfperfed  whb 

Pralfical  Cautions  and  Obfefvationsj  and  enriched  by  the  latejl 

Difcoveries  in  Natural  Hijiary^  Chemijiry^  and  Medicine ;  with 

new  Tables  of  Ele£fiye  AttraSlions^  of  Antimony  y  of  MercurVy  faTr, 

and  Six  Copper-plates  of  the  mojl  convenient  Furnaces  ana  prin-^ 

cipal  Pharmaceutical  Injiruments,     Being  an  Improvement  upon 

the  New  Difpenfatory  of  Dr,  Lewis.     The  Second  Edition^  with 

rnany  Alterations^  CorreSlions^  and  Additions,     8vo.  7s.  boards, 

Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  Elliot  and  Kay,  London.     1789. 

LEWIS'S  Difpenfatory,  at  the  period  of  its  publication,  was 
a  valuable  'work;  but  the  many  difcoveries  in  modern^ 
chemiftry,  and  the  great  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica,  fince 
*that  time,  have  contributed  to.  render  its  authority^  in  numerous 
inftances,  either  ufelefs,  erroneous,  or  imperfeft.  We  are  there^* 
fore  glad  to  find  |ts  utility  an4  reputation  revived  in  this  im- 
proved edition,  in  \yliich  all  the  late  difcoveries  are  faithfully 
irig  rafted  on  the  ftocjc  of  the  original  author.  The  work  com- 
me^ices  with  an  introduction,  confining  valuable  chemical  and 
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pfearmaceutical  obfervations,  extrafled  from  Dr.  Webfter's  Syl- 
labus ;  and  we  afterwards  meet  with  a  table  of  attradtions,  an  ad- 
dition  peculiarly  fuitable  to  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  number  of  articles,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  • 
Hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  is  in  tj^is  edition  confiderably 
abridged ;  the  compilers  having  jufdicioully  reje<5ted  all  fuch  as 
have  not  the  fanftion  of  fome  njodern  Pharmacopoeia  of  credit. 
But  they  have,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  added  fome  others,  whigh, 
though  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeias,  have  been 
recommended  to  the  public  upon  authority  that  entitles  them  to 
attention.  The  important  article  of  opium  affords  a  very  fa-^ 
vourable  (pecimen  pf  this  work  >  it  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  external  and  internal  effefts  of  opium  appear  to  be  various 
in  different  conftitutions,  and  in  the  fame  at  different  times.  By 
ibme^  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  the  nofe,  the  eye,  or  any 
part  deprived  of  (kin,  it  has  been  faid  to  llimulate  and  to  induce  in 
the  eye  in  particular  a  flight  degree  of  rednefs.  But  if  this  eiFeft 
do  tafte  place,  it  is  at  the  utmoft  extremely  ihconfiderable,  parti- 
ciilarly  when  compared  with  the  effeft  of  volatile  alkali,  ardent  fpirit,  * 
or  a  variety  of  other  articles  applied  to  the  fame  organ.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the  leufibility  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  even  when  there  has  not  taken  place  the 
iHghteft  mark  of  preceding  itimulus  or  inflammation,  is  very  con- 
fiderably diminifhed.  Some  allege  that,  when  applied  to  the  fkin,  it 
a^ays  pain  and  fplafm,  procures  fleep,  and  produces  all  the  other  fa- 
lutary  or  dangerous  effedts  which  remit  from  its  internal  ufe;  while 
<fthers  allege  that,  thus  applied,  it  has  little  or  no  eifeft  whatever. 

*  This  variety  probably  arifes  from  differences  in  the  condition  of^ 
the  fubcutaneous  nerves,  and  of  tfie  feniibility  of  the  furface  as  beingf 
riiore  or  lefs  defended.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  when  mixed 
with  caaftic,  it  diminifhcs  the  pain,  which  would  otherwife  enfue* 
j^robably  by  deadeniiig  the  feniibility  of  the  part. 

*  It  fimietimes  allays  the  pain  from  a  carious  tooth ;  and  a  watery 
iblution  of  it  has  been  ufed  in  various  ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias, 
ind  virulent  gonorrhoea,  when  pain  and  inflammation  have  before  that 
given  very  great  difttefs.  . 

*  Opium,  wheJtt  taken  into  the  ftomach  to'  fuch  an  extent  a8>tD 
Bave  any  fcniibk  effe£l,  gives  rife  to  a  pleafant  fer^nity  of  mind,  in 
general  proceeding  to  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  drbwfinefs. 
The  a£lion  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is  diminifhed,  thp  pulfe  be- 
poming  for  the  nioH  part  foft^f,  fuller,  and  flo\^er  than  it  was  bcr 
fore.  There  often  takes  place  fwelling  of  the  (ubcutaneous  veins, 
and  fweating ;  bojth  probably  the  confequences  of  a  diminution  or 
refinance  at  the  furface,  from  a  diminution  of  mufcular  aftion  5  andt* 
accordingly  opiuiji  diminiflies  tho/e  dilcharges  which  depend  on  muf- 
cular ^ion,  as  is  particularly  exemplified  in  its  effect  of  binding  the* 
Mly.  Opium  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  a  larger  dofe,  gives  rife  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo.  The  power  of  all  llimnlating  caufes, 
]r9  peaking  impireiSons  pn  the  body  is  dimiiiiflied  \  ^nd  even  at  times 
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and  in  fituatipns  wh^n  a  perfon  would  naturally  be  ftwake»  (l^ep  19 
irrefiftibly  induced,  in  ftill  larger  dofes,  it  adls  in  the  fame  manner 
a»  the  narcotic  poifon,  giving  rife  not  only  tp  vertigo,  headachy 
tremors,  and  delirium,  but  to  convulfions  alio;  and  thefe  terminat* 
ing  in  a  itate  of  ftupor,  from  which  the  perfon  cannot  be  roufed. 
This  ftupor.  is  accompanied  with  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  with  ftertor 
in  breathing,  and  the  fcene  is  terminated  in  death,  attended  with 
the  fame  appearances  as  take  place  in  apoplexy. 

[  *  From  t:hefe  effeds  of  opium  in  a  ftate  of  health,  it  is  not  won- 
derful tha^  recourfe  fhould  have  been  had  to  it  in  difeafe,  as  miti* 
gating  pain,  inducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate  action,  and  dimi- 
nilhing  morbid  fenfibiliiy.     That  thefe  effeds'  do  refult  from  it,  b 
confirmed  by  the  daily  experience  of  every  obferver ;  and  as  an- 
fwering  one  or  other  of  thefe  intentions,  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the 
good  confcquences  derived  from  it  in  adual  pradice  are  to  be  ex- 
plained.    If  therefore,  by  a  fedative  medicine,  we  mean  an  article 
cjtpab}e  of  allaying,  affuaging,  mitigating,  and  compofing,  no  fub- 
ilance  can  have  a  better,  title  to  the  appellation  of  fedative  than 
opium. 
'  '  As  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  mitigating  pain,  inducing  {Ieep» 
allaying  inordinate  adlion,  and  diminifhing  fenfibility,  it  naturally 
follows  that  opium  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  ya^ 
rjety  of  different  difeafes.     Indeed  there  is  hardly  any  affedion  in 
^yhich  it  may  not,  frpm  circum dances,  be  proper ;  and,  in  all  dcf- 
perate  c^fes,  it  i^  the  moft  powerful  means  of  alleviating  the  miferies 
q{  patients. 

*  Some  praditioners  are  averfe  to  its  ufe  where  there  takea  place 
^n  adive  inflammation;  but  others  have  recourfe  to  it  in.fuch  cafes, 
even  at  an  .early  period,  efpecially  after  blood-letting;  and  where 
Aich  affedions  are  attended  not  only  with  pain  and  fpafm,  but  with 
^atchfulnefs  and  cough,  it  is  often  produdive  of  the  greatefl  be- 
x^efit.  Opium,  combined  with  calomel,  has  of  late  been  extenfively 
employed  in  every  form  of  adive  inflammation,  and  with  the  greatcft 
fuccefs.  It  is  found  alfo  to  be  of  very  great  fervice  in  allaying  the 
pain  and  preventing  the  fymptomatic  fever,  liable  to  be  induced  by 
wounds,  fradures,  burns,  or  fimilar  accidents. 
*  *  Jn  intermittents  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  good  effed  before? 
the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the  hot  ftage,  and  during  the  intervah 
Given  even  in  the  hot  ftage,  it  has- been  obferved  tp  allay  the  heat, 
thirft,  head-ach,  and  deliriuni,  to  induce  fweat  and  fleep,  to  cure 
the  difeafe  with  the  lefs  bark,  and  without  leaving  abdon^ip^l  obftruc** 
tions  or  dropfy. 

*  It  is  often  of  very  great  fervice  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type, 
when  patient?  are  diftrefled'  with  watchfulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But 
where  thefe  or  finiSlar  circumftances  do  not  indicate  its  ufe»  it  is 
often  diftrefling  to  patients  by  augmenting  thirft  and  conftipation. 

*  In  fraall-pox,  ^en  the  convfilfions  before  eruption  are  frequent 
and  confiderabie,  opii^m  is  liberally  ufed.  It  is  likewife  given  from 
the  fifth  day  onwards,  and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of  fuppuratiot^i 
to  promote  the  ptyalifm,  and  tp  be  otherwise  i^feful. 
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f  lu'  dyfentery,  after  the  ufc  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
theiTiy  opiuin>  independently  of  any  effed  it  may  have  on  the  fever, 
is  of  confequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  lenefmus,  and  in  ob- 
viating that  laxity  of  bowels  which  is  fo  frequently  a  relid  of  that 
difcafe. 

*  In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  generally  carries  off  any  acri- 
IQony  that  may  be  a  caufe,  and  then  oplu.li  is  ufed  with  great 
effect.  Even  in  the  woril  iymptomatic  cafes>  it  feldom  fails  to  aU 
Jeviate,  » 

*  In  cholera  and  pyrofis  it  is  almofl  the  only  thing  trufted  to« 

*  In  cholic  it  is  employed  with  laxatives  \  and  no  doubt  often  pre-* 
vents  ileus  and  inflammation  by  relieving  the  fpafm.  £ven  in  ileuf 
and  in  Incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  often  found  to  allay  the  vomiting, 
the  fpafms,  the  pain,  arid  fometimcs  to  diminiih  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  the  gangrene  in  the  ftrangulated  gut, 

*  It  is  given  to  all  ty  the  pain  and  favour  the  defccnt  of  calculi^ 
and  to  relieve  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria  proceeding  from  fpafm. 

*  it  is  pf  acknowledged  ufe  in  tlie  difi^erent  fpecies  of  tetanus ;  af- 
fords relief  to  the  various  fpal'modic  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  hyftcria^ 
hypochondriaiis,  althn.a,  rabies,  canina,  &c.  and  has  been  found  u(e- 
ftl  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

*  Of  late,  ill  dofcs  gradually  increafed  to  five  grains,  three,  four» 
or  even  fix  times  a-day,  it  has  been  ufed  in  fyphilis;  and  fome  in- 
fiances  ^re  recorded  in  which  it  would  feem  that,  by  this  remedjr 
aloiie,  a  complete  cure  had  been  obtained.  In  other  inflances,  how^ 
ever,  after  the  fairell  trial  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  it  h^ 
been  found  ineffedual ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  rather  to  be 
ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and  in  countera fling  the  effedis  re- 
faking  from  the  improper  ufe  of  mercury,  than  in  overcoming  the 
vpncreal  virus. 

*  It  is  found  ufeful  In  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulfions  during  parturition,  in  the  after- 
pains  and  exceflive  flooding.' 

As  another  important  article,  ufefully  treated,  we  fhall  fubjoin 
the  account  of  the  Peruvian  bark  : 

*  It  was  fir  ft  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
fails  of  fuccefs.  Praftitioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard 
to  the  beil  mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the 
£t,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it.  Some,  again^ 
order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  between  tlie  fits  ;  the  dole  be- 
ing the  more  frequent  and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
fits  ;  apd  this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps  fometimet 
lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  tnan  is  neccilary,  we  confidcr 
a£,  upon  the  'Whole,  preferable,  from  being  befl  fuited  to  moft  flo- 
liiachs.  The  requifite  quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes; 
fuid  in  many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly  neceffary. 

'  It  often  pukes  or  purgc^s,  and  fometimes  oppreffes  the  floroach* 
'J'Jie/e,  or  even  any  other  cffeds  that  thay  take  place,  are  to  be 
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counteraftcd  by  remedies  particularly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus, 
vomiting  is  often  rettrained  by  exhibiting  it 'in  wine;  loofenefs  by 
combining  it  with  opium;  and  oppreifion  at  flomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  aromatic.  But,  unlefs  for  obviating  particular  occur- 
rences, it  is  more  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  its  fimple  ftate  than 
with  any  addition ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing 
that  its  powers  are  incrcafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or  any  other 
additions  which  have  frequently  been  made. 

*  It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  difeafe, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with  the  delay  of  the  bark,  or 
under  dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  ab- 
dominal inflammation,  fcirrhus,  jaundice,  heftic,  dropfy.  Sec.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intemperate  ufe  of  the 
bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its  ekrly  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to 
be  continued  not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural 
appetite,  ftrength,  and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gra- 
dually left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fecure  againil  a 
relapfe :  to  which,  however  unaccountable,  independently  of  the  re- 
covery of  vigour,  there  often  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ;  and 
%fpecially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Although,  hdwever, 
moft  cvaouants  conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are 
rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to 
its  ufe,  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  ;  and 
oh  this  acdount  good  effefts  are  often  obtained  from  premHing  an 
einttic. 

*  It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  formed  and 
latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  fibre  on  which  all  rigidly 
periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend  ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation, 
h^morrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  6f  external  fenfe,  &c. 

*  Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  j  at  the  fame 
time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  promote, 
when  neceiTaty,  the  evacuation  o/^redundant  bile ;  always,  however, 
fo  as  to^ weaken  as  little  as  poilible. 

'  I li  confluent,  fmall-pox  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  fup- 
puration,  diminifhes  the  fever  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and 
prevents  or  corrects' putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

*  In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

*  In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed  by 
the  mouth,  and  by  injedion,  with  and  vvithout  opium. 

*  In  all  thofe  hcmorrhagies  called  paflive,  and  which  it  is  allowed 
^1  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewife  in  other  in- 
crcafed difcharges,  it  is  much  ufed ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of 
haemoptyfis,  fom^s  allege  that  it  is  .remarkably  eiFedual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

*  It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and  convulijvc 
difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it  joined  with  the  acid 
of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcrophula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  rickets, 
fcurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  convalefcencc. 

'  In  thefe  cafes  in  gent* rah  notwith (landing  the  ufe  ©f  ^he  acid,  if 
is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 


*  \fL  dropfy)  not  depending  on  any  particuUir  local  aSe^ion^  it  \% 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics^  or  other  evacuants ;  and' 
by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  be- 
gins to  be  freely  difcharged,  a  frefli  accumulation  is  t>re vented,  and 
a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  oblUnate  venereal  cafes,  partkularljr 
^ofe  which  appear  under  the  form  of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  is  often  fuccefsfttlly  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given 
in  c©njundion  with  iu'  .  .,     . 

.  The  third  ^nd  laft  part  of  the  woric  confifts  of  the  phannt^ 
ceutical  pr^parap^^r^  and  medical  compositions  of  the  new  edi« 
tions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharfnacopccias,  copioufly 
interfperfed  with  pertinent  and  ufeful  obfervations.  On  thg. 
whole,  this  New  Difpenfatory  merits  great  commendation,  and 
docs  equal  credit  to  the  induftry  and  judgment  of  the  compilers. 
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Art.  IV.  A  ColleSfion  of  Engravings^  ttnding  to  ilhfiraU  the 
Generation  and  Parturition  of  Animals  and  of  the  Human  Species. 
By  Thomas  Denman.  M.D.  Folio*  Two  Parts.  13s.  6d. 
boafds. .  Johnfon,     London,  1787* 

DR.  Denman's  laudable  defign  in  this  colleSioft  of  engravings 
is  to  facilitate,  diifufe,  and  render  more  pernaanent,  every 
phyfiological  difcovery  relative  to  the  .generation  and  parturi- 
tioa  of  animals,  ^nd  of  the  human  fpecies  i  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  difcoveries  being,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  obftriidied,  through 
the  ufual  communication  of  them  in  a  learned  language  and  the 
want  of  accurate  drawings  fo  neceffary  for  conveying  an  ade-  / 
quate  idea  of  fubje<9:s  of  that  kind..  We  entirely  coincide  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  Denman,  and  cannot  but  highly  approve  of  the 
liberal  zeal  which  he  difcovers  for  the  advancement  of  naturaL 
knowledge  by  the  prefent  publication* 

The  firft  plate  reprefents  the  funis  of  a  nut,  the  chryfalis  of 
the  Phalaena  Atlas,  and  the  .eggs  of  the  cuttle-fifli  j  which, 
though  taken  from  different  parts  of  th^  creation,  are  joined  in 
one  plate,  on  account  of  their  refemblance.  Plate /ccond  gives 
a^difplay  of  the  internal  parts  of  a  frog,  widi  the  o^carra;  plate 
third,  a  feftion  of  a  hen,  fhewing  the  ovarium^  with  an  egg 
perfected  in  the  infundibulum ;  plate  fourth,  a  part  of  the  uterus 
of  a  cow,  with  one  of  the  cotyledons^  and  a  portion  of  the 
inembrane;  plate  jfifch,  three  human  abortions,  one  of  which, 
fponcains  twins ;,  plate  Axth,  a  morbid  human  ovum ;  plate  fe- 
yentb,  an  human  ovum,  about  the  third  mopth  of  pregnancy^ 
plate  eighth,  the  uterus,  containing  die  child  of  a  woman  who 
died  in  the  ad  of  parturition  j  plate  ninth,  »  twin  placenta  with 
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the  meiiKbranes ;  platd  tenth,  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  and  plate 
deventh,  inverfion  of  the  uterus. 

V  The  feveral  plates  are  illuftrated  by  explanations  in  Englifli 
and  French :  they  are  elegantly  engraved ;  and  the  very  moderate 
price  at  which  they  are  fold,  abfolves  Dr.  Dcnman  from  all  fuf- 
picion  of  aiming  at  any  profit  from  the  publication.  * 


Art.  V.     l%i  Day  ofPenUcoJi\  or^  Man  rejiored.     A  Poem^  in 
Twilve  Books.     By  W.  G'tibank^  M.  A.     8vo.    5s,     Caddl. 
.  London,  1789.  - 

-feERSPICUITY  is  a  moft  indifpenlkble  quality  in  all  li- 
•*    terary  compofition.     Whatever  is  addreffed,  either  to  the 
'  underflanding  or  the  heart,  muft  be  ufelefs  or  nugatory  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  unintelligible.     Where  we  have  no  perfeft  con* 
ception  of  the  defign,  the  moft  beautiful  paflages,  or  even  the 
beft  illuftratioris,  like  pieces  of  exquifite  painting  which  have  no 
vifible  connexion  with  the  principal  figure  on  the  canvas,  can 
give  no  intereft  becaufe  they  have  no  meaning.     It  is  from  the 
clearnefs  and  decifion  of  the  plan,  the  fable,  or  the  fcope,  that 
all  the  fubordinate  parts  derive  their  relative  beauty  and  excel- 
letikce.     We  think  The  Day  of  Pentecoft  fomewhat  defeftive  In 
this  effential  particular.     The  aim  or  drift  is  at  leaft  no  ftriking 
feature  of  the  work.     It  is  nowhere  impreflive.     What  we  read. 
jn  one  page  never  urges  the  perufal  of  the  next.     There  is  con- 
fequently  no  intereft  to  repay  the  trouble  of  poring  over  fo* 
many  pages.     The  attention  is  amply  gratified  by  the  art  that 
keeps  it  alive.     And  no  work  will  ever  be  popular  in  which  this 
art  does  not  predominate.     It  is  the  only  attra£^ion  by  which 
readers  are  fairly  procured^  and  which  ftamps  a  diftindion  on 
the  efforts  of  genius.     This  want  in  the  poem  before  us  no 
other  requifite  could  fupply.    But  indeed  the  performance  difco- 
vers  very  little  addrefs  of  any  kind.    The  meafure  is  not  poliflied 
with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  tafte  or  delicacy.     We  accidentally 
meet  with  ibme  tolerable  imitations,  fome  ftrong  lines,  fome  apt 
ailufions ;  but  the  whole  is  fo  ftarch,  unnatural,  and  quaint,  from 
an  iiidifcreet  ufe  of  obfolete  words,  the  crude  adoption  of  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Milton's  phrafeology,  on  all  occafions,  and  a  violent 
inverfion  of  language,  that  we  often  find  ourfelves  impelled  to 
fting  down  the  book  with  difguft,  in  fpite  of  an  inclination  to  be 
pjeafed. 

.  We  do  liot  feleft  the  following  paflage  as  an  inftance  to  au- 
thenticate our  opinion,  but  for  its  plainnefs  and  fuperior  beauty 
to  any  in  the  poem.  It  is  j^ddrefled  to  the  Jewifti  nation,  and 
preffes  upon  their  attention  the  peculiar  diftin-tions  they  enjoyed 
for  accompliftiing  the  purpofe^  of  Divine  Providence: 


The  Day  tf  PenUcoJI,  ^q 

•  The  dread  vicegerent  of  th'  eternal  God 

Vouchfafed  in  his  own  perfon  to  become 

Your  Abraham's  lawgiver,  his  God,  his  king  j 

His  children  raifed  to  fovereignty  and  ftate. 

Oar  great  forefather's  holy  faith  and  truth 

To  crown  with  high  and  everlafting  fame : 

But  of  this  glory  and  celeftial  pomp 

The  nobler  end  and  aim  was  to  prepare  / 

A  royal  priefthood  and  a  chofen  race ; 

Who  might  the  lively  oracles  receive» 

And  by  the  holy  figns  from  age  to  age 

Deliver'd  down,  when  times  prophetic  courft 

Had  run  full  circles,  might  expeh  and  know 

The  glorious  Ai-chetype ;  his  rife  adore ; 

And  to  a  fceptic  though  impatieht  worlds 

Prefent  the  glories  and  atteft  the  claims 

Of  him,  defcended  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  | 

Cloth'd  in  our  flefh,  and  in  the  fceptred  pall 

Of  prophet,  prieft,  and  king  j  to  crufli  the  power 

Of  fatelefs  hell,  to  bruife  the  ferpent's  head  ; 

To  heal  the  nations  by  the  precious  balm 

Of  blood  once  offered ;  and  the  bleffings  ihower 

Of  knowledge,  virtue,  univerfal  love. 

Of  reconcilement  and  immortal  joys 

On  all  the  families  of  the  peopled  earth  1' 

From  this  fpecimpn,  however  well  the  author's  friends  may 
thiiik  be  has  performed,  it  is  obvious  his  poem  might  have  been 
rendered  lefs  exceptionable.  Indeed  the  choice  of  the  fubjed 
appears  to  us  not  the  moft  congenial  to  poetical  excellence- 
The  intention  of  the  work  is  notwithftanding  highly  meritorious ; 
and  we  heartily  wifli  fuccefs  to  e.very  exertion  in  behalf  of  piety 
and  goodnefs.  Happy  were  it  for  religion  if  fhe  admitted  of  no 
advocates  but  men  of  real  tafte  and  genius* 


ArTc 
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Art.  yi.  J  Series  of  Letters^  addreffid  io  Sir  William  Fof* 
dyciy  M.  DyF*  R,  5.  C9Htahiing  a  Voyagi  and  Journey  from 
England  to  Smyrna j  from  thence  to  Con/iantinoplej  and  from  that 
place  over  Land  to  England  y  likewife  an  Account  and  Defer iption 
of  the  Counties^  Cities^  lowns^  and  Villctges^  through  which  the 
Author  pajfed ;  together  with  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Suhiime  Porte.  Tranflated  from 
the  Original  into  Englifb  by  the  Author,  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Jhort  Anfwer  to  Volne'fi  Contradictions  on  Ali  Befs  nifiory  and 
Revolt  i  and  an  Appendix-^  containing  a  particular  Defeription  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  a  concife  Narration  of  the  modern  Patriarchs 
who  refided  in  thai  Holy  See  from  the  Beginnings  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  to  the  prefint  Time  \  with  fome  Anecdotes.  By  S.  L* 
Koff^oxoAiTHf.  8vo.  2  vols.  14s.  boards*  Payne  aiid  Son* 
London,  1789. 

^TPHIS  work  is  the  produdtion  of  Mr.  Lufignan,  author  of  the 
•*'  Hiftory  of  Ali  Bey.  It  commences  with  an  anfwer  to 
Mr.  Volney,  whom  the  former  charges  with  various  iniftakes^ 
and  even  infmuates  that  he  is  only  the  fuppofititious  author  o( 
travels  clandeftinely  fabricated  in  London*  But  this  opinion 
appears  fo  improbable^,  that  we  maft  aicribe  it  entirely  to  the 
jesJoufy  of  one  whofe  own  hiftorical  creilit  is  in  fome  mea- 
forc  afedled  by  the  narrative.  Befides,  if  Mr*  Volne}^'s  nar- 
irative  be  really  erroneous,  its  errors,  fo  for  as  we  can  finrf  from 
the  remarks  of  the  author  before  us,  are  of  fo  frivolous  a  nature^ 
that  they  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  firft  of  the  letters  is  dated  fronx  Falmouth,  the  ^th  of 
Aiiguft^  1785,  and  the  correfpond^htfe  is  continued,  at  intervals. 
Id.  within  one  day  of  a  coiiiplete  twclvemortth- from  that  time.- 
The  author  proceeded  by  lea  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Con-» 
ftantinople^  from  which  capital  he  'returned  over  land,  by  thd 
way  of  Adriapople,  Vienna,  and  Bruflels.  In  the  whole  of  this 
Jroute  we  meet  with  nothing  that  is  interefting.  The  general 
face  of  the  countrv,  the  good  or  bad  walls  of  towns,  and  thef 
probable  number  of  inhabitants,  are  the  common  fiibjedts  of  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  where  the  author  deviates  from  this  beaten  tracks 
it  is  only  to  give  an  equally  uninterefting  detail  of  the  fituation 
of  the  travellers  ;  or  to  prefent  us  with  a  copy  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Gteat-Britain  and  the  Porte,  which  occupies 
alnioft  a  hundred  pages  of  the  iirfl:  volume^ 

In  an  appendix  the  author  has  given  a  defeription  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Much  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  other  travellers;  but 
we  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  his  account  of  Mount  Sion  and 
David's  palace : 

'  Tbe 
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*  The  leagth  of  this  mountain  extends,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  former  part  of  if  is  rather  fleep,  ac- 
cept near  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  is  accefilble ;  the  afcent  of 
the  latter  part  is  rather  gentle ;  and  in  this  part  is  the  buryifig- 
place  of  the  native  Chriftians,  and  the  bifhops  who  are  fufFragans  to 
the  fee  of  Jerufalem-  In  the  middle  of  this  mountain,  ,on  the  weft, 
is  a  convent  which  belongs  to  the  Armenian  nations.  On  the  north 
of  it  is  a  mofque,  which  formerly  was  a  convent  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  place  was,  ac<:ording  to  tradition^  the  houfe  of 
Zebedee,  where  the  apoflles  were  gathered  on  the  day  of  pentecoft^ 
and  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  i  the  patriarchs  of  Jeru&lem 
granted  it  to  the  RomiOi  friars  for  their  refidence ;  bot,  on  a  refuf^ 
of  charity  to  a  Turk,  he  rufhed  in  with  a  loud  voice,  *  The  Salavat^ 
jor  Mahometan  confeffion..'  The  Turks  hearing  him,  took  paflefiion 
of  it  immediately,  turned  the  friars  ou^  and  changed  it  into  a  mofqueu 
In  this  place  they  ihew  a  room  where  St.  Peter  and  the  reil  of  the 
apoftles  ufed  to  preach  the  gofpeL 

*  On  leaving  this  place,  to  the  north- weft,  is  the  gate  of  the 
city;  at  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by  JanifTaries,  there  are  two 
ftreets,  one  towards  the  eaft  5  along  the  fouthern  walls,  on  the  left- 
hand,  leads  into  another  ftreet,  which  brings  you  to  the  Jewifti  quar- 
ters ;  and  farther  on  towards  the  eaft  is  another  ftreet,  which  leads  to' 
the  Turkifti  quarters. 

*  The  fecond  is  towards  tlxe  north,  which  is  the  beft,  as  it  1^ 
wide  and  paved.  Proceeding  on  the  right-hand  is  the  Armenian 
convent,  which  is  a  very  extenftve,  commodious,  and  magnificent 
building,  as  likewife  the  church,  which  belongs  to  it,  and  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  apoftle  St.  James  of  Zebedee,  in  which  place  he  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  Herod,  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  has  a 
dome,  and  is  paved  with  fine  white  marble ;  the  length  of  it  is 
about  fixty  yards,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  This  convent,  be- 
fides  the  Armenian  patriarch,  clergy,  and  monks,  which  are  above 
feventy  in  number,  can  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  perfons  at  a 
time,  as  it  is  three  ftories  high,  built  all  of  ftone ;  the  roofs  of  them 
are  arched  with  the  fame  fubftances ;  and  the  top^s  are  cupolas  and 
flat,  as  are  all  the  houfes  in  this  city ;  but  few  of  them  exceed  two 
ftories. 

*  Leaving  this  place,  on  the  fame  fide,  are  fome  Armenian  houfes, 
■  and  a  place  in 'which,  they  fay,  ftood  the  houfe  of  Caiphas;  on  the 
left-hand  is  a  ditch,  which  divides  David's  pala^ce  from  the  city;  be- 
ibre  the  gate  of  it  is  a  drawbridge ;  on  each  fide  of  the  gate  aj^«f 
two  pieces  of  twelve  pounders,  difmounted.  This  palace,  or  citadel^ 
extends,  from  north  to  fbuth,  about  five  hundred  yards  long,  and 
fixty  l)road,  namely,  from  the  weftern  gate  of  the  city  to  that  of  Sion  j 
half  of  this  fpace,  which  is  the  fouth  part  of  it,  is  the  gardens  of 
the  palace,  whofc  froiit  is  towards  the  eaft,  in  which  part  is  a  kind 
of  fquare,  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth;  the 
pavement  is  almoft  one  entire  rock.  On  paffing  the  drawbridge,  to 
enter  in  through  an  arched  gate,  which  is  guarded  by  Janiffaries,  on 
the  left-hand  are  fpacious  and  lofty  arched  rooms,  and  a  paftage  to 
the  gardens,  which  are  moftly  in  ruins ;  to  the  right,  dole  to  the 
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eafiern  wall,  is  a  very  commodious  ftone  ftaircaic.  On  the  firft 
fioor,  which  is  Allotted  by  ftone  arches,  as  alfo  arc  the  other  two 
ftories,  are  the  quarters  of  the  Janiflaries,  which  are  divided  into  fif- 
veral  rooms.  In  the  fecond  are  the  apartments  of  the  Janizaraga, 
'or  general  of  the  Janiflaries.  On  the  third  are  thofe  of  the  women, 
except  thofe  rooms  to  the  eaft,  which  are  three  in  number,  in  wnich 
are  kept  the  antique  defeniive  weapons  and  armour  of  all  kinds,  as 
fpears,  lances  of  diiFerent  fizes,  bows  and  arrows,  ihields,  helmets, 
korfe  armours,  daggers,  and  fwords;  all  thefe  were  taken  from  the 
Chriftians,  when  3)e  Turks  conquered  Jerufakm.  The  middle  one 
of  thefe  rooms  is  called  by  the  Turks  David's  room,  to  which  they 
pay  great  devotion,  and  have  a  lamp  hanging  over  the  Window, 
.which  burns  ds.y  and  night ;  nor  dares  any  one  abide  in  it ;  as  the 
Turks  fay  that  if  any  one  fleep  in  it,  he  will  be  found  dead  next 
morning,  except  the  man  who  is  appointed  by  the  Aga  to  (hew  thefe 
curioiities  to  ftrangers,  on  making  4iim  a  trifling  compliment  of  a 
few  paras.  The  top  of  this  palace  is  flat,  and  has  half-a-dozen  braft 
£x' pounders,  badly  mounted,  three  of  them  towards  the  weit,  two 
to  the  north,  and  one  to  the  eaft :  the  walls  of  the  v.  hole  ftru6lure  are 
built  of  a  hard  kind  of  ftone,  every  one  of  which  meafures  f n  m 
eight  to  ten  feet  long,  and  from  fix  to  eight  bro^d.  The  height  of 
thefe  walls,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top,  is  about  one 
hul^dred  and  eighty  feet ;  and,  if  the  infide  of  it  was  kept  in  good 
repair,  it  would  be  an  everlafting  ftrudnre.' 

in  the  hiftory,  whi:h  the  author  afterwards  gives,  cf  the  pa^ 
triarchs  of  the  holy  fee  of  J^rufalem,  he  throws  much  light  upon 
•  the  crigin  of  thofe  deceits  which  have  been  fo  long  pra(SI:ifed  in 
that  country  by  the  interefted  miffionaries,  for  the  fake  of  emo-* 
lument.  It  is  for  this  purpofe  only  that  they  have  pretended  to 
afcertain  the  precife  fpot  of  every  tranfadtion  of  our  Saviour'^ 
iife  ;  and  have  fhewed  buildings  which,  had  they  really  exifted  at 
that  time,  muft  long  fince  have  mouldered  into  ruins.  In  the 
conclufion  of  the  work  is  given  a  defcription  of  the  pilgrim's 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Lufignan's  travels,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  are 
far  from  being  rendered  interefling  by  his  own  obfervation?*  A 
perfon  who  feels  not  pleafure  cannot  communicate  it;  and  this 
author  feems  to  have  been  under  the  impulfe  of  fome  fecret  dif- 
fatisfa(ftion.  An  attempt  to  eiJiven  his  letters,  however,  is  fre- 
quently perceptible,  and  has,  we  believe,  fometimes  led  him  to 
magnify  the  dignity  of  the  voyagers.  For,  we  have  reaf:  n  to 
fufpe«5l,  that  be  has  converted  a  nominal  major  into  a  general,  and 
raifed  fome  other  charafters  in  the  fame  proportion.  We  mean 
not  to  t)lame  him  for  thefe  trivial  compliments ;  but  we  muft 
blame  him  for  the  frequent  obfcurity  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
errors  which  occur  in  all  his  Greek  q^uotations,  though  they 
fsildoai  exceed  a  fev^  words. 

AllT. 
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Art.  XIX.  r\^  the  remarkable  Appearances  at  the  Polar  Re- 
^^  gions  of  the  Planet  Mars,  the  Inclination  of  its 
Axis,  the  Pofition  of  its  Poles,  and  its  fpheroidical  Figure;  with 
a  few  Hints  relating  to  its  Diameter  and  Atmofphe're.     By  Wil- 
liam Herfchel,  Efq.  F.  R.  S*     The  fpots  on  the  furface  of  MarS 
being  too  inconfiderable  to  determine  the  fituation  and  inclina- 
tion of  its  axis,  Mr%  Herfchel  fixed  on  two  bright  fpots,  near 
the  poles  j  the  northern  in  lat.  70°,  and  the  fouthern  in  lat.  81"*  5!^', 
br  more  nearly  polar.     The  north  pole  of  Mars  is  dire<9:ed.to 
17°  47'  of  Pifces,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic 
amounts  to  59°  42'.  The  polar  fpots,  though  without  any  very  con* 
fiderable  variation,  are  not  conftant;  and  as  Mars  refembles  the 
fearth  in  many  important  particulars,  the  ingenious  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  thefe  fpots  may  be  mountains  of  ice  and  fnow. 
They  feem  to  decreafe  after  the  martial  fummer,  in  each  he- 
hiifphere,  and  to  be  enlarged  when  they  again  turn  to  the  fiin. 
As  the  planet  Mars,  like  the  earth  and  Jupiter,  is  known  to  be 
flattened  at  the  poles,  this  appearance  was  carefully  examined 
^nd  meafured;  and  it  was  found  that  the  corrected  proportion  of 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  diarrieter  was  as  135^  to  1272  ;  that 
is,  neai^ly  as  16  to  15. 

Art;  .XX.  A  Defcription  of  the  Teeth  of  the  Anarchlchas 
Lupus  Linnaei,  and  of  thofe  of  the  Chaetodon  Nigricans  of  the 
iame  Author  5  to  which  is  added,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Teeth  of  cartilaginous  Fiflies  are  perpetually  renewed.  Ey 
Mr.  William  Andree,  Surgeon*  The  anarchichas  lupus  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  or  three  rows  of  teeth,  befides  an  external  row 
calculated  to  feize  its  prey.  The  teeth  are  not  covered  with 
enamelj  nor  fixed  in  fockets,  but  are  fattened  to  the  jaws  in  the  - 
fame  manner  as  the  epiphyfes  are  united  to  the  bodies  of  the  - 
bones  in  young  animals;  and  the  fubftance  is  very  hard  and 
uniform.  The  teeth  of  the  chaetodon  feem  to  be  tranfparent ; 
but  they  cannot  be  properly  examined  without  a  microfcope. 
When  thus  viewed,  they  appear  marked  with  black  lines,  and 
confift  of  a  cylindrical  body  fixed  to  the  jaws  j  above  which  they 
diverge  into  a  broad  and  rather  flat  furface.  The  edges  of  the 
teeth  are  ferrated,  and  divided  into  twefve  or  thirteen  denticuli. 

Art.  XXI.  Abfl:ra<ft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland,  1783.  By  Tho- 
mas Barker,  Efq. 
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Art.  XXII.  On  the  Period  of  the  Changes  of  Light  in  the 
Star  Algol.  By  John  Goodricke,  Efq.  The  chief  defign  of 
this  paper  is  to  afcertain  the  periods  of  the  changes  with  greater 
accuracy,  and  to  confirm  the  late  obfervaiions  on  the  fubje£l 
by  fome  correfponding  remarks  formerly  made  by  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead. 

Art.  XXIII.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Terra 
Ponderofa,  &c.  By  William  Withering,  M.  D.  This  native 
foffil  was  difcovered  in  the  lead-mine  at  Afton-Moor,  in  Cum- 
berland. Its  general  appearance  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  a 
lump  of  alum  ;  and  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  remark- 
able of  this  fpar,  in  its  native  ftate,  that  it  will  not  burn  to  lime. 
In  the  lower  degrees  of  heat  it  fufFers  no  change,  except  the 
lofs  of  its  tranfparency ;  though,  when  urged  with  a  ftronger 
fire,  it  melts  and  unites  to  the  crucible,  but  does  not  become 
cauftic.  The  terra  ponderofa  found  in  Afton-Moor  is  the 
marmor  metallicum  of  Cronftedt,  and  an  hundred  parts  of  it  con- 
tain 32.8  of  pure  acid,  and  67.2  of  pure  earth.  Mr.  Wither- 
ing's  experiments  afFord  reafon  to  think  that  this  fubftance  may 
prove  an  ufeful  flux.  The  author  defcribes  likewife  a  variety  of 
the  fame  fpar,  found  in  the  Derbyfliire  mines,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Deibyfliire  cauk. 

Art.  XXIV.  Obfervatiops  du  Paflage  de  Mercure  fur  la 
Difque  du  Solejl  le  12  Novembre  1782,  faites  a  TObfervatoire 
Royal  de  Paris,  avec  des  deflexions  fur  un  eflet  qui  fe  fait  fentir 
dans  ces  memes  Obfervations  femblable  a  cejui  d'une  Refra£lion 
dans  I'Atmofphere  de  Mercure.  Par  Johann  Wilhelm  Wallot, 
Membre  de  I'Academie  Eledlorale  de  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres 
de  Manheim,  &g.  Communicated  by  Jofeph  Planta,  Efq.  Sec. 
R.  S.  Obfervations  on  the  paffage  of  Mercury  over  the  fun's 
Difc,  the  I2th  of  November  1782,  made  at  the  Obfervatory  at 
Paris ;  with  Reflections  on  an  EfFeft,  perceived  in  thefe  Ob- 
fervations, fuiiilar  to  what  would  be  produced  by  a  Refradion  in 
the  Atmofphere  of  Mercury.  By  Johann  Wilh^lm  Wallot. 
Mercury  firft  touched  the  fun's  limb  at  2h.  56',  and  the  centre 
of  the  planet  was  on  it  in  two  minutes  more.  The  centre  was 
on  the  fun's  limb,  in  its  exit,  at  4h.  20',  and  the  planet  dif- 
appeared  in  lictle  more  than  2".  For  the  agronomical  calcula- 
tions on  this  fubjecSI:  we  niuft  refer  to  the  work. 

Art.  XXV.  Thoughts  on  the  conftituent  Parts  of  Water 
ahd  of  DephJogifticated  Air.     By  Mr.  James  Watt. 

Art.  XXVI.  Sequel  to  the  Thoughts  on  the  conftituent 
Parts  of  Water  and  D^^phlogifticated  Air.  By  Mr.  James  Watt. 
Mr.  VVatt  is  of  opinion  that  fixed  air  differs  from  dephlogifticatcd 
air  in  containing  a ^  greater  (hare  of  phlogifton ;  and  that  de- 
phlogifticated  aij:  is  produced  from  water  by  any  fubftance  which 

has 
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has  a  ftronger  attraflion  for  phlogifton  than  the  principle  of 
water.     This  opinion,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
Mr.  Cavendifti,  ouf  author  has  elucidated  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, which  feem  to  eftabliih  the  faft. 

Art.  XXVII.  An  Attempt  to  compare  ^nd  conneft  th« 
Thermometer  for  ftrong  Fire,  defcribed  in  Vol.  LXXII,  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  with  the  common  mercurial  ones. 
By  Joliah  Wedgwood,  F.R.S.  The  fcale  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's thermometer  is  connedted  with  that  in  common  ufe,  in 
a  dexterous  and  accurate  manner,  by  the  intervention  of  ano- 
ther. It  appears,  from  the  comparifon,  that  one  of  Wedg- 
wood's degrees  is  equal  to  130**  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale.  In  the 
nicer  chemical  liianufaftures,  particularly  in  enamelling,  this 
method  of  afcertaining  the  different  degrees  of  heat  muft  be 
highly  ufeful.  In  an  appendix  to  tliis  article  Mr.  Wedgwood 
prefents  us  with  fome  curious  experiments  on  thawing  ice. 

Art.  XXVIII.  On  the  Summation  of  Series  whofe  general 
Term  is  a  determinate  Fraction  of  2,  the  Diftance  from  the 
firft  Term  of  the  Series.  Qy  Edward  Waring,  M.  D-.  &c. 
In  this  paper  the  author  extends  and  elucidates  Ibme  parts  of 
the  meditationes  analyticae ;  the  principles,  therefore,  of  many  of 
the  rules  are  to  be  found  in  that  work,  to  fome  algebraical  in- 
ventions in  which  Dr.  Waring  eftablifhes  his  claim.  It  affords 
us  pleafure  to  know  that,  amidft  his  various  improvements,  he 
has  difcovered  many  new  properties  of  conic  fe<Stions.  We  ar^ 
dently  wifh  to  fee  them  laid  before  the  public. 

Art.  XXIX.  Account  of  a  remarkable  Froft  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1783.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Cullum,  Bart.  F.R.S.  S.  A. 
The  feverity  of  this  froft  was  remarkable.  Efen  the  hardy 
Scotch  fir  was  affe6ted  by  it ;  and,  what  is  particularly  worthy 
of  obfervation,  the  dry  haze,  fo  general  in  that  year,  disappeared 
on  the  2 2d  of  June,  when  immediately  the  thermometer  funk  to 
50«.  '  On  the  23d  it  muft  have  been  far  below  32.  On  the 
24th  the  haze  returned ;  and  we  are  told  that,  the  next  day, 
the  leaves  of  many  vegetables  were  covered  with  a  cLmmy 
fweetnefs. 

Art.  XXX.  On  a  new  Method  of  prepariej  a  Teft  Liquor,, 
to  (hew  the  Prefence  of  Acids  and  Alkalies  in  chemical  Mix- 
tures. By  Mr.  James  Watt,  Engineer.  Mr.  Watt  has  found 
that  the  red  cabbage,  in  its  frefli  ftate,  has  more  fenfibility,  bot;h 
to  acids  and  alkalies,  than  litmus ;  and  affords  a  more  decifive 
teft,  from  its  being  naturally  blue ;  turning  green  with  alkalies, 
and  red  with  acids.  It  has  likewife  the  advantage  of  not  being 
affected  by  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid,  any  farther  than  it  adb  as 
a  real  acid. 

C  a  Art, 
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Art.  XXXI.  An  Account  of  a  new  Plant  of  the  Order  of 
Fungi.  By  Thomas  Woodward,  Efq.  This  plant  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  lycoperdon.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth^  and.  it» 
volva  being  generally  buried  from  lix  to  eight  inches  in  thef 
earth,  have  prevented  it  hitherto  frorm  being  noticed.  - 

Art.  XXXII.  Experiments  to  inveftigate  the  Variation  of 
local  Heat.  By  James  Six,  Efq.  Mr.-  Six,  having  placed  ther- 
mometers at  three  ftations,  of  different  altitudes  from  the  earthy 
found  that  the  heat  diminiftied,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  inftruments,  in  the  day  time ;  but,  during  the  night,  the 
obfervatio^  was  frequently  reverfed.  The  ftate  of  the  atmo-* 
fphere  feemed  to  influence  this  change  in  the  night,  but  not  in 
the  day.  The  appearances  obferved  by  Mr.  Six  may,  in  ge- 
neral, be  accounted  for  by  the  efFefts  of  evaporation,  combined 
with  thofe  of  the  Heat  reflefted  from  the  earth.  But  the  ther- 
mometers ufed  by  our  author  are  not  fo  eafily  afFefted  as  the 
fmallei*  inftruments  ^  and^  at  all  events,  air  is  a  b^id  condudlor 
of  heat. 

Art.  XXXIII.  Account  of  fome  Obferrations  tending  to 
inveftigate  the  Conftruilion  of  the  Heavens.  By  William 
Herfchel,  Efq.  F.  R.S.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Herfchel  informs 
the  Royal  Society  of  his  having  completed  a'telefcope  of  con- 
fiderabie  powers,  though  far  inferior  in  llze  to  the  one  which 
he  had  intended  to  conftruft.  With  this  inftrument,  however, 
he  has  been  able  to  feparate  many  of  the  clufters  of  ftars  in  the 
milky-way  into  their  component  ftars.  From  an  aftual  enu- 
Ineration  of  fome  fields  of  view,  examined  by  Mr-  Herfchel,  he 
computes  that  a  belt  of  ly  long  and  2®  broad,  cannot  contain 
lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  ftars,  which  may  be  diftindUy  counted^ 
Exclufive  of  this  aftonifliing  number,  he  has  difcover^d  four 
hundred  and  fix  new  nebulae,  which,  we  believe,  have  not  hi- 
therto been  obferved  by  any  other  perfon.  I'his  great  aftro- 
nomer  feems  to  afliime  it  as  a  principle  that  the  ftars  are  ranged 
in  ftrata ;  and  he  endeavours  to  confirm,  his  opinion  by  fliewing 
its  conformity  to  appearances.  We  cannot  refrain  from  grati- 
fying our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  author's  pbfervations : 

•  A  very  remarkable  circumftlnce  attending  the  nebulae  and  cluftefs 
of  ftars  is,  that  they  are  arranged  into  ftrata,  which  feem  to  run  oil 
to  a  great  length ;  and  fome  of  them  I  have  already  been  able  to 
parfae,  fo  as  to  guefs  pretty  well  at  their  form  and  direction.  It  iai 
probable  enough  that  they  may  firrround  the  whole  apparent  fphere 
of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  milky  way, "which  uadoubtedly  is 
nothing  but  a  ftratum  of  fixed  ftars.  And  as  this  latter  immenfe. 
ilarry  bed  is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  luftre  in  every  part,  nor  runa 
on  in  one  ftraight  diredion,  but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into  two 
ilreams  along  a  very  coniklerable  portion  of  it ;  we  may  likewife 
cxpeft  the  greatcft  vaiOC^  in  the  ftntta  of  the  dafters  of  ftars  and 

nebulas. 
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nebulas.  One  of  thefe  nebulous  beds  is  fo  rich,  that.  In  pacing 
thiFoiigh  a  fedion  of  it,  in  the  time  of  only  thirty  fix  minutes,  I 
detCjfibed  no  lefs  than  thirty-one  nebulse,  ail  dilHn^ly  vifible  upon  a 
^e  blue  iky.  Their  iltuation  and  ihape,  as  well  as  condition,  feem 
to  denote  the  greatefl  variety  imaginable.  In  another  flratum,  or 
perhaps  a  different  branch  of  the  former,  I  have  feen  double  and 
treble  nebulae,  varioufly  arranged;  large  ones  with  fmall,  feem- 
ing  attendants ;  narrov%'  but  much  extended,  lucid  nebulae  or  bright 
dafhes;  fbme  of  the  fhape  of  a  fan,  refembling  an  ele^^iric  brufh» 
ifTuing  from  a  lucid  point ;  others  of  the  cometic  fhape,  with  a  feem- 
ing  nucleus  in  the  centre  $  or,  like  cloudy  flars,  furrounded  with  a 
jiebulous  atmofphere;  91  different  fort  again  contains  a  nebulofity  of 
the  milky  kind,  like  that  wonderful,  inexplicable  phenomenon  about 
6  Ononis ;  while  others  fhine  with  a  fainter,  mottled  kind  of  light, 
which  denotes  their  being  refolvable  into  flars. 

'  It  is  very  probable  that  the  great  firatum,  called  the  milky  way, 
is  that  in  which  the  fun  is  placed,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  very 
centre  of  its  thicknefs.  We  gather  this  from  tiie  appearance  of  the 
galaxy,  which  feems  to  encompafs  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  certainly 
muft  do  if  the  fun  is  within  the  fame.  For,  fuppofe  a  nnmber  of 
fUrs  arranged  between  two  parallel  planes,  indefinitely  extended  tvtry 
way,  but  at  a  given  coniiderable  difiance  from  egch  other;  and, 
calling  this  a  fidereal  ftratum,  an  eye  placed  fomewhere  within  it  will 
fc;e  all  the  ftars  in  the  direftipn  of  the  planes  of  the  flratum  projeiled 
into  a  great  circle,  which  will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  flars ;  while  the  reft  of  the  heavens,  at  the  fides,  will 
only  feem  to  be  fcattered  over  with  conflellations,  more  or  lefs  crowded, 
according  to  the  diiiance  of  the  planes  or  number  of  flars  con^ioed 
ID.  tl^e  ^cknefs  of  fides  of  the  fbatum/ 

Art.  XXXIV,  An  Account  of  a  new  Species  of  the  Bark- 
Tree,  found  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lucia.  By  Mr,,  George  Da- 
tidfon.  This  tree  Is  a  variety  of  the  Cincona  Carribbaea  of 
JL»innaeus,  in  the  lafl  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum. 

Art.  XXXV.  An  Account  of  an  Obfervation  of  the  Meteor 
of  Augijft  185  1783,  made  on  Hewit  Common,  near  York.  By 
Kathanid  PigotJ,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  This  is  the  fame  meteor  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Blagdep  and  others,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  laft  Review^ 

Art.  XXXyi.  Obfervations  of  the  Comet  of  1783.  By 
Edward  Plgott,  Efq.  This  comet  was  obfcrved  on  the  19th  of 
Noven^ber,  1783 ;  and  [it  was  difcovercd  at  Paris,  by  Mr,  Ma^ 
chain,  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month. 

Art,  XXXVlI.  Experiments  on  mixing  Gold  with  Tin. 
By  Mr.  Stanefby  Alchorne,  of  His  Majefly'siVIint.  Dr.  Lewis 
had  obferved  that  the  fmalleft  proportion  of  tin  and  lead,^  or 
even  their  vapours,  though  they  did  not  add  weight  enough  to 
the  gold  to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendereft  balance,  rendered  it  fo 
brittle  that  it  flies  in  pieces  under  the  hammer.  Mr.  Alchorna 
^ C3  h^ 
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has  examined  this  fubjeft  by  experiment,  and  found  that  even 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  tin  did  no  very  effential  injury  to  the 
malleability  of  gold ;  and  the  fumes  had  no  obferveable  eSe&. 
The  mixtures  became  more  hard  and  har(h  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  alloy;  but  none  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  what 
workmen  call  brittle  gold.  .Mr.  Alchorne  therefore  conje6iures, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  brittlenefs  arofe  fron^  the  im- 
purity of  the  tin ;  and  he  found  that  twelve  grains  of  the  re- 
gulus  of  arfenic  will  deftroy  the  malleability  of  as  many  ounces 
of  gold.< 

Art.  XXXVIII,  Sur  un  moyen  de  dpnner  le  Direftion  aux 
Machines  Aeroftatiques.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Galvez.  On 
the  Means  of  diredling  Aeroftatic  Machines.  By  the  Count  of 
Galvez.  A  frivolous  expedient,  very  inaccurately  treated ;  and 
in  the  experiment, relative  to  which  the  aeroftatic  machine  was 
a  boatf 

Art.  XXXIX.  An  extraordinary  Cafe  of  a  Dropfy  of  the 
Ovarium ;  with  fome  Remarks.  By  Mr.  Philip  Meadows  Mar- 
tineau,  Surgeon.  The  quantity  of  water  difcharged  from  this 
woman  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pints,  or  upwards  of  thirteen  hogflieads,  which  is  more  than  is 
faid  to  have  been  taken  from  Lady  Page,  She  lived  in  a  drop-n 
fical  ftate  twenty-five  years,  and  was  tapped  eighty  times. 

Art.  XL.  Method  us  invcniendi  Lineas  Curves  ex  proprie-i 
tatibus  Variationis  Curvaturae.  .  Pars  Secunda.  Audtore  Ni- 
colao  Landerbeck,  Mathef.  Profeff.  in  Acad.  Upfalienfi  Adjundlo, 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Method  of  finding  Curves,  from  the 
Properties  of  the  Variation  of  Curvature;  By  Nicholas  Lan-« 
derbeck,  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univerfity  of  Upfal. 

The  volume  concludes,  as  ufual,  with  the  lift  of  prefents,  an4 
the  names  of  donors. 


Art.  Till.  ^  Difcourfes  on  the' Four  Go/pels^  chiefly  with  Regard 
to  the  peculiar  Deflgn  of  eccb^  and  the  Order  and  Places  in  which 
they  were  written.  To  which  is  added  an  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Hours  of  St,  Johriy  of  the.  Romans^  and  of  jome  other  Rations  of 
Jntiquity,  By  Thomas  Townfon^  D,D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich^ 
mondy  one-  of  the  ReSiors  of  Malpasy  Chejhire,  and  fome  Time 
Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College^  Oxford,  The  Second 
Edition^  corrected.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  Sermon  on  the  Man- 
ner of  our  Saviour^ s  teaching,  8vo.  4  s.  boards.  Prince, 
Oxford  J  JPayne  and  Si)n,  London.     1788. 

nn HIS  valuable  addition  to  our  ftock  of  evangelical  know- 

-*■    ledge,  we  are  told  in  an  advertifement  prefixed,  the  author 

Ventures  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  deference  to  two  or  three 

learned 
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learned  friends.  We  cannot  help  acknowledging  our  gratitude 
to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  have  undertaken  the  publication  of  the 
work,  while  we  pay  our  tribute  of  refped  to  the  ingenious 
author. 

The  firft'  difcourfe  is  a  fermon  on  John  xx.  30,  31.  The 
principal  objects  of  which  are,  firft,  to  fliew  the  peculiar  defign 
of  each  gofpel,  and  to  what  ftate  of  the  church  it  was  adapted ; 
fecondly,  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  charaders  6f  the  evangel- 
lifts,  and  their  qualifications  for  writing  their  feveral  goipels. 
This  fermon  contains  a  general  view  of  the  v.hole  work;  and^ 
being  uninterrupted  by  references  and  allufions  neceflary  to  il- 
luftrate  fome  parts,  is  admirably  calculated  to  keep  the  attention 
alive  through  the  fubfequent  more  elaborate  inquiries.  But  we 
cannot  eafily  perceive  the  neceflity  of  introducing  the  preface  to 
St.  John's  golpel,  as  our  author  no  where  profefles  to  engage 
in  this  controversy.  On  which  account  we  think  the  repetition 
of  the  fubjeft,  page  222,  equally  exceptionable ;  for  how  true 
foever  the  pofidon  may  be,  aflertions  introduced  in  this  way  are 
not  what  we  expedl  from  fo  learned  and  candid  a  writer.  This 
difcourfe  concludes  with  a  general  view  of  the  arguments  in  fa*- 
vour  of  the  infpiration  of  the  evangelifts,  which  are  fummed 
up  with  equal  concifenefs,  ftrength,  and  perfpicuity : 

•  We  afcribe,  and  I  truft  with  equal  piety  and  jufticc,  the  gift  of 
.infpiration  to  all  the  evangelkh.  But  this  mail  be  fupported  againft 
cavils  and  objedlions  by  a  reafonable  account  of  their  confent  with 
each  other.  Now,  if  we  attend  properly  to  the  nature  and  defiga  * 
of  each  gofpel,  and  the  character  and  fituation  of  its  author,  they 
M'ill  commonly  point  out  the  reafon  why  he  is  general  or  more  di« 
ftind  in  his  narration,  brief  in  one  article  and  copious  in  another ; 
why  he  exprefles  himfclf  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  or  dwells  on  this 
or  that  particular,  and  paflbs  by  others,  which  of  themfelves  may  ap- 
pear of  equal  or  greater  importance.  Not  only  the  propriety  and 
fpirit  of  many  paflages  will  bs  more  confpicuous  in  this  light,  than  if 
they  are  viewed  in  disjointed  pieces,  or  in  a  blended  text ;  but  little 
X  variations  of  one  gofpel  from  another  will  be  fetn  to  refult  from  the 
genius  of  the  work,  in  an  equal  confidence  with  truth ;  and  feeming 
repugnances  between  the  facred  hiilorians  will  find  an  eafy  folution. 

*  Again  ;  the  genuinenefs  and  integrity  of  the  gofpel  arc  matters 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  our  Chriftian  faith ;  and  though,  God 
be  praifed,  we  have  abundant  proof  of  both  from  the  confentient 
tcftimony,  the  numerous  citations,  the  comments  of  antiquity,  and 
the  well-known  care  of  the  primitive  and  fucceeding  ages  of  the 
<$hurch  to  preferve  thefe  facred  depofits  inviolate;  yet  a  religious  mind 
muft  obferve,  with  comfort  and  delight,  to  how  great  a  degree  the 
gofpels  authenticate  themfelves. 

<  If  we  take  a  few  plain  hiftorical  fads  from  ancient  and  credible 
authors,  that  four  gofpels  were  compofed  by.  fuch  men,  on  fuch  oc- 
(^fionij  §nd  in  fi|ch  4  manner^  and  then  carefully  ermine  the  dilHn£t 
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charafters  of  the  gofpels  as  we  now  have  them  ;  we  (hall  find  them 
anfwer,  with  great  exadnefs^  to  the  idea  given  of  their  ftate  in  the 
ages  of  thefe  authors. 

*  But,  with  a  very  few  notices  from  other  writers,  an  examinadoi^ 
©f  the  gofpels  themfelves  >yill  open  to  us  a  further  vifew,  and  fhew 
clearly  that  we  pofilfs  them  not  only  as  the  fathers  tranfmitted  them, 
but  as  the  evangeliils  wrotp  them.  •  For,  if  we  cpnfider  them  atten- 
tively, we  (hall  find  in  each  fuch  a  plain  and  unftudied  agreement 
vith  the  c^rcumf^aqces  of  its  author,  and  of  perfons  and  things  then 
fubfifting,  as  could  only  proceed  from  the  cyangelift  himfelf. 

*  We  iind  in  St.  Matthew  the  marks  of  his  relation  to  GalileCi 
where  he  had  been  bred  and  employed ;  the  ilylc  of  one  who  had  im- 
bibed and  retained  the  veneration  of  his  people  for  their  city  ^nd 
temple ;  who  had  a  familiar  acq uai^^^ce  with  the  laws  and  maxims 
and  manners  of  the  Jews;  and  aadfeffed  himfelf  to  tliem  in  his 
gofpel.  His  language,,  in  treating  of  the  mofl  iignificant  and  exalted 
charafter  which  hath  appeared  among  men,  is  fo  fimple  and  un- 
adorned, as  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  the  noble  and  majeftic, 
which  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  this  fimplicity,  were  the  plain 
j^nd  faithful  reprefentation  of  what  he  had  feen  and  heard. 

^  There  arc  in  his  gofpel  and  in  St.  John's  Very  evident  tokens 
that  they  were  compofed  by  apollles  of  Chrift ;  nor  is  it  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  that  St.  Mark's  was  didated  by  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
order. 

*  Another  charafter  is  diftinguilhable  in  St.  Luke ;  the  charadlec 
of  one  who  wrote  with  a  cpmprchenfive  knowledge  of  his  fubjed, 
but  not  as  an  apoille,  or  eye-witnefs.  Thole  little  circumAances^ 
which  the  defcriptipn  of  a  beholder  is  apt  to  afTociate  with  the  chief 
aflion,,  may  be  obferved  in'feveral  places  of  St.  Mark,  and  fometimef 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Aas  of  the  Apoftle$  :  but  wc  hardly  meet 
with  them  in  St.  Xuke's  gofpel. 

*  He  treats  the  failings  of  the  apoftles  with  much  greater  tender- 
xiefs  than  they  themfelves  do ;  and  calls  them  by  this  name  of  pre- 
eminence, which  they  do  not  a/fume. 

*  When  he  makes  mention  of  Chrift,  as  from  himfelf,  he  fubfti- 
tutes  the  title  of  Lord  for  the  name  qf  Jefus  pftener  than  all  the  other 
cvangclifts  together.  St.. Matthew,  in  his  own  perfon»  never  ufes  it; 
St.  John  feldom ;  and  St.  Mark  only  at  the  end  of  his  gospel,  where 
le  fpeaks  of  Chrift's  icflion  at  the  right-hand  of  Gbd.  Perhaps 
St.  Luke  had  feldom  or  never  feen  Him  ias  *  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,'  whom  he  continually  faw,  in  his  figns  and  wonders,  ia 
his  gifts  and  graces  and  fpiritual  bleilings  to  his  church,  as  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  and  Lord  of  all ;  and  what  was  afcendant  id 
his  thoughts  had  an  influence  on  his  didion. 

*  Thus,  while  the  great  objefls  propofed  to  us  in  the  gofpels  help 
^o  afliire  to  our  minds  that  our  religion  is  from  God ;  an  inferior 
train  of  circumftances  is  interwoven  with  the  hiftory  of  this  reli- 
gion, which,  if  we  duly  attend  to  them,  will  help  t9  fatisfy  us  that 
the  hiftory  is  authentic.  The  ufe  of  certain  words  or  phrafes 
by  one  cvajigelift,  the  change  or  omiflion  of  them  by  another,  little 
diveriities,  enlargements,  or  contradlions,  in  relating  the  fame  thing; 

^  '  •  *.         -         lAiele, 
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thcfe,  and  other  incidental  peculiarities,  which  arc  found  in  each  of  the 
gofpels,  have  a  congruity  with  the  charaders  or  defigns  of  the  feveral 
cvangelifts,  that  is  lo  juft  and  natural,  and  often  confiils  in  fomething 
fo  nninute  and  infignificant  in  itfelf,  as  to  exclude  all  fufpicion  of 
after-device.  /Henpc  therefore  we  have  a  powerful  confirmation  of 
.the  external  evidence  that  each  gofpel  is  the  work  of  the  author 
whofe  name  it  bears^  ^d  has  all  along  fubfiiled  juft  as  he  pub- 
Jiihcd  it-' 

The  fecond  difcourfe  contains  the  teftimonies  of  the  anclept 
writers  concerning  the  four  evangelifts.  Thefe  are  fhort,  as 
we  might  expeft  after  what  has  been  done  by  the  late  Dr.  Lard^ 
ner.  The  chief  thing  obfervable  in  our  author  is  the  deduc- 
tions he  draws  from  them  relatjft  fo  the  order  and  dates  of  the 
four  gofpels ;  which  we  (hall  take  notice  of  prefently.  ' 

The  third  difcourfe  confifts  of  preparations  for  deterqiining 
tl)e  order  of  the  evangelifts  by  internal  evidence.  In  this  our 
author  confirms  Dr.  Lardner's  6pinion,  that  each  fubfequent 
evangelift  was  acquainted  with  the  gofpel  of  his  predeceflbr.  By 
marking  parallel  paflages  in  the  different  writers,  he  proves,  in 
ifome  ftriking  inftances,  that  St^  Mark  frequently  took  pains  tp 
illuftrate  paffages  of  St.  Matthew,  who,  writing  entirely  for  the 
Jews  in  Judea,  was  lefs  particular  in  many  of  his  defcriptions* 
St.  Luke  is  fliewn  to  be  attentive  to  explaining  not  only  fome 
paffages  in  Matthew,  but  in  St.  Mark  alfo,  who  appears  to  have 
written  for  a  mixed  affembly  of  Jewjfh  and  Gentile  converts. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  fubjeft,  our  author 
particularifes  each  evangelift  in  a  4ifcoi*rfe  by  itfelf.  In  the 
fourth  we  have  a  view  of  the  internal  evidence  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  before  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke  j  that  he  wrote  very  early, 
and  for  the  Jews  in  Judea.  Thefe  fa£b  are  as  well  proved  as 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  mil  admit.  Fortunately  the  exzSt 
date  of  this  gofpel  is  not  of  very  great  confequence;  for  while 
we  admit  tlmt  our  author  has  done  juft  ice  to  every  part  of  th^ 
queftion,  we  muft  confefs  ouffelves  m  ^pubt  as  to  the  very  parly 
period  he  fix^s  pr). 

In  the  next  difcourfe  our  author  undertakes  to  prove,  by  ^ 
fimilar  chain  of  evidence,  that  St.  Mark  publiflied  his  gofpel  be- 
fore St.  Luke ;  that  he  wrote  it  under  the  djreSion  of  St.  Peter  5 
compofed  it  for  a  mixed  fociety  of  Jcwifli  and  Cl^riftian  con- 
verts, and  publiflied  it  in  Italy  abput  tbjr  year  60.  As  thefe  ' 
opinions,  except  a  few  years  in  the  date,  afe  pretty  generally 
held  by  the  moft-efteemed  writers,  we  need  only  fay  we  find 
ihem  ftr^ngthened  by  fome  new  arguments  ;  efpecially  the  pro- 
bability that  St.  Peter  was  concerned  in  writing  this  hiftory. 

The  fixth  difcourfe  is  dircSed  to  prove,  by  the  fame  kind  of 
pyidcnce,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  gofpel  for  the  Gentile  converts  1 
''"'''•' "  and 
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and,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  of  Jewifli  cuf- 
toms^  &c.  is  more  explicit,  on  many  fubjeds,  than  either  Mat- 
thew or  Mark.  Our  author  confirms,  by  many  new  and  inge- 
nious arguments.  Dr.  Lardner's  opinion  that  this  gofpel  was 
publiOied  in  Achaia;  and  concludes  this  part  pf  his  work  with 
a  review  of  the  order  of  the  evangelifts,  and  fome  ufeful  obfer- 
vations  on  St.  Luke's  preface. 

The  next  difcourfe  is  confined  to  St.  John's  gofpel,  which  is 
confidered  as  fupplementary  to  the  other  three,  and  as  intended 
for  a  very  advanced  ftate  of  the  church.  The  dodtor  is  of  opi- 
nion, with  Mr,  Jones  and  many  other  able  writers,  that  St.  John 
wrote  his  hiftory  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem.  But,  fa- 
tisfied  as  we  are  with  his  proofs  that  the  evangelift  furvived  that 
important  event,  yet  we  think  Dr.  Lardner's  principal  argument 
relative  to  the  date  of  this  gofpel,  remains  unanfwered.  If 
St.  John  wrote  to  explain  and  confirm  what  had, been  delivered 
by  the  former  evangelifts,  it  is  unlikely  he  ihould  have  deferred 
fo  important  a  bufinefs  for  thirty  years.  The  flow  circulation 
of  copies  in  thofe  days  is,  we  think,  an  infufficient  caufe,  when 
we  confider  the  magnitude  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  chara6ler  of 
the  writer.  The  difcourfe  concludes  with  the  following  concife 
fummary  of  this  part  of  the  work : 

*  The  evangelifts  in  fucceffion  purfued  a  wife  and  fare  method*  of 
warranting  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  each  former  gofpel  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  latter.  Let  us,  for  inflance,  fnppofe  St. Peter 
to  have  been  requefted,  or  to  have  defired,  to  leave  his  teilimony 
with  the  church,  in  St.  Mark's  gofpel>  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's. How  was  this  to  be  efFedl^d  ?  He  might  have  mentioned 
it,  as  he  does  St.  Paul's  epiilles,  in  terms  of  refpeft,  and  called  it 
the  gofpel  of  oi^r  Selo^^ed  brother  Matthew  5  by  which,  or  the  like 
words,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  borne  witncfs  to  the  truth  of  it. 
But  if  a  queftion  (hould  arife,  not  whether  St.  Matthew  had  compofed 
a  ^rue  gofpel,  hxxt'^wbkh  'was  the  true  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew;  fuch 
a  teftimony  could  no  more  decide  it,  than  the  ranking  of  St.  Paul's 
cplfiles  with  the  other  fcriptures  can  determine  whether  the  cpiftle  to 
the  Hebre\Vs  be  St.  Paul's.  Jf  then  a  gofpel  was  afterwards  to  appear 
under  the  title  o^The  Go/psl  according  to  the  Hehrewsy  which  might  be 
miftaken,  and  adhially  was  miftaken  by  fome,  for  the  authentic  gofpel 
of  St.  Matthew;  how  could  St.  Peter  depofit  with  the  church  abetter 
touchftone  by  which  to  detedt  the  adulterate ^  than  by  incorporating  fo 
much  of  the  genuine  into  his  own  gofpel  ? 

*  Again ;  if  St.  Luke  tranfcrib^d  feveral  paffages  from  St.  Mark, 
we  have  the  atteilation  not  only  of  St.  Luke,  but  of  his  friend  and 
principal,  St,  Paul,  to  the  verity  of  this  gofpel. 

*  Lailly,  St.  John  authenticated  the  three  foregoing  gofpcls  by 
an  oppofite  method,  that  is,  by  omitting^  not  r^ffating,  what  they 
had  related.* 

3^  The 
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The  eighth  difcourfe  is  an  inquiry  into  the  method  in  which 
St.  John  reckons  the  hours.  This  is  alone  enough  to  rank  our 
author  among  thofe  fuccefsful  inquirers  to  whom  pofterity  mufl: 
look  up  with  gratitude.  It  is  impoflible  for  us  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  this  part  of  the  work,  either  by  abridgment  or  ex- 
tract ;  we  therefore  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  whole  to 
every  reader  who  wiflies  to  be  directed  in  a  refearch  on  which 
fo  many  circumftances  depend.  We  Ihall,  however,  offer  the 
following  paflage  to  fhew  in  how  ftriking  a  manner  a  relation 
may  be  rendered  interefting,  though  only  introduced  to  illuftrate 
an  inquiry,  and  unembellilhed  by  a  fingle  ornament  of  com- 
pofition : 

•  > 

*  At  three  then  in  the  morning  our  Lord  *  was  led  into  their 
council/  and  foon  after  pronoupced  guilty  of  death.  Then  followed 
what  is  thus  related :  *  And  ftraightway  in  the  Prat  [early  in  the 
morning]  the  chief  priefts,  having  held  a  confultation  with  the 
aiders  and  fcrlbes  and  the  whole  council,  and  having  bound  Jefus,  led 
him  away,  and  delivered  him  to  Pilate.'  Thefe  words  of  St.  Mark 
iroply^fpeed  in  refolving  and  afting ;  and  fo  do  St.  Luke's :  *  And 
they  faid,  Wii;  t  need  we  any  further  witnefs  >  for  we  ourfelves  have 
heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  them  aroie^^ 
and  led  him  untt)  Pilaie.'  Probably,  therefore,  they  were  at  the 
piaptorium  before  four  in  the  morning;  when,  if  the  dawn  was  nol; 
begun,  there  was,  however,  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 

"  '  Here  our  L'jrd  was  accufcd  of  affuming  the  dignity  of  a  king,  in 
prejudice  of  Cefar's  authority.     To  which  accufation  he   did   not 
vouchfafe  to  reply ;  except  when  Pilate  alked  him  in  the  prajiorium, 
Whether  he  were  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?     He  then  declared  that  he 
was  a  king,  but  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Upon  which 
Pilate  went  out  and  profefFcd  that  *  he  found  no  fault  in  him.'     Pre- 
fently  after,  having  learnt  *  that  the  man  was  a  Galilean,'  he  re- 
pinted  the  hearing  of  his  caufe  to  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.     But  by 
Herod  he  was  quickly  fcnt  back  with  a  contemptuous  teftimony  of 
his  innocence.     His  profecutcrs  returned  w'tH  him  ;  to  whom  Pilate 
obferved,  that  even  Herod  had  expreffed  no  fear  or  jealoufy  pf  him  ; 
and  that  he  liimfelf  found  no  fault  in  him.     And  now  knowing,  per- 
haps from  fome  inquiries  made  while  they  were  abfent  with  Herod^ 
that  the  chief  priclls  and  elders  *  had  delivered  him  for  envy,'  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  populace,  who  were  expeding  the  annual  in- 
dulgence of  having  a  prifoner  releafed  to  them  whom  they,  defired. 
To  them  he  offered  the  releafement  of  Jefus;  but  the  offer  not  meet-r 
ing  with  acceptance,  he  then  confined  them  to  the  choice  of  Jefus 
or  Barabb^^s,  that  their  fufFrages  might  Hill  fall  as  he  wilhed.     At 
the  inftigatJon  of  their  fuperiors  they  chofe  Barabbas,  notorious  for 
Edition,  of  which  they  were  accufing  our  Lord.     Yet  he  feeme  ftill 
to  have  left  them  the  liberty  of  faving  Jefus,  by  afking,  *  What  will 

5e  then  that  1  (hould  do  unto  him  whom  ye  call  the  king  of  the 
ews  ?'     But,   inllead  of  requeuing  his  life,  they  called  out  for^his 
Pfucifixioi>  with  fuch  vehement  and  loud  VQitcs,   that  Pilate,  to 

appea(^ 
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/appeafe  their  fury,  ordered  him  to  be  fcoarged  by  his  fbldiers  in  the 
prsetoriumy  and  then  to  be  brought  forth  and  exhibited  to  them ; 
prefacing  his  appearance  with  another  attellation  of  his  innocence, 
^nd  expedting  that  fuch  a  fped]tacle  as  was  fet  before  them  mud  ex- 
cite commiferation  in  their  breads :  '  Behold  the  man  i'  But  thi^ 
tafte  of  blood  ferved  only  to  fharpen  their  appetites  for  it.  The  cry 
of,  '  Crucify  him,  crucify  him/  was  reite^a^ed,  and  a  new  charge 
brought  againft  him,  *  That  he  made  himfelf  the  $on  of  God/ 
Pilate,  ftartled  at  this,  went  again  into  the  pr^torium,  and  afked 
iiim,  *  Whence  he  was  ?'  Our  Lord,  not  choofing  to  influence  a 
judge,  who  was  concerned  only  with  his  innocence,  by  revealing  his 
dignity,  gave  no  anfwcr  to  this  .queftion,  but  fpoke  a  few  words  to 
another  po'nt  with  fuch  divine  compofure,  that  Pilate  fought  th^ 
more  to  releafe  him.  Enraged  at  Hich  condudl  of  the  governor,  the 
jewifh  rulers  threw  out  hints  of  accu^ng  him  to  a  jealous  and  fuf- 
picious  mader,  as  no  friend  of  Cefar,  if  he  let  this  man  go.  He 
therefore  fat  dowii  on  the  tribunal  to  pafs  the  fentence  they  defii'ed  j 
yet  IHll  hefitj^ted  to  pronounce  it.  '  And  U  w/is  about  the  fixtlf 
hour/ 

Our  author  gives  a  hint,  in  one  part  of  this  inquiry  that 
the  difference  among  the  early  Chriftians  in  computing  Eafter 
might  haye  arifen  from  St.  John's  mode  of  reckoning  the  hours. 
If  by  this  he  means  only  to  leaye  the  fubjeft  to  be  improved  by 
others,  he  fhould  haye  mentioned  it  in  that  way;  if  to  draw 
any  conclufions,  beyond  that  of  St.  John's  being  attentive  to 
regulations  of  time,  he  is  not  fuificiently  explicit. 

Annexed  to  the  whole  of  this  valuable  work  is  a  fermon« 
preached  at  the  primary  vifitation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Chefter^ 
This  contains  a  fliort  view  of  our  Savjour's  manner  of  teach^ 
ing ;  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  familiarity  of  his  allufions ;  the 
fimplicity  of  his  images ;  the  purity  of  his  difcourfes,  whicl^ 
are  for  the  moft  part  pra£):ical ;  and  the  divine  authority  with 
which  they  were  fiipported  by  the  miraculous  power.  AH  thefe 
our  author  (ouches  upon  with  brevity  and  perfpicuity,  and  draws 
from  them  fome  remarks  well  worthy  the  attention  of  his  re^ 
verend  hearers. 
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Art.  IX. '  A  Narrative  of  th  Expedition  to  Botany  Bay\  t^tJ 
By  Captain  Walter  Tench^  of  Marines,  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Debrett. 
London,   1789. 

* 

T  N  the  Narrative  before  us  we  have  a  faithful  account,  drawif 
-■-  up  with  confiderable  intelligence  and  judgment,  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  New  South  Wales ;  of  the  progrefs  made  in  the  fct- 
dement  there  at  the  time  the  narrative  was  written ;  and  of  the 
country,  inhabitants,  &c.  Capt.  Tench  appears  to  be  an  acute 
and  penetrating  obferver,  and  has  negled^ed  nothing  to  render  his 
work  interefting.  The  language  is,  in  general,  clear  a|id  eafyy 
excepting  that  our  author  now  and  then  falls  into  the  errors  of 
a  young  writer,  by  torturing  the  conftrudlion  and  arrangement 
of  his  fentences.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  is  fpirited  and  livelyj^ 
and  abounds  with  much  ufeful  information. 

During  the  voyage  nothing  very  particular  occurs;  how- 
ever, amongft  other  ufeful  nautical  remarks,  the  negleft  of  thcr 
not  laying  down,  in  the  modern  charts  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Salvages,  a  clufter  of  rocks  betwixt  the  Madeiras  and  Canary 
Iflands,  is  very  properly  noticed,  fmce  it  may  be  attended  by  tbe^ 
Worft  confequences  to  navigators. 

Good  inftruSions  are  given  to  thofe  who  may  profecute  the 
voyage  in  future,  relative  to  the  provifion  of  articles  to  be  made 
at  home,  and  what  they  will  find  at  the  different  ports  at  which 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  touch.  In  refpedt  to  their  own  fityation,, 
our  author  complains  *  that  fome  of  the  neceflary  articles  al- 
'  lowed  to  {hips  on  a  common  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies  were 

*  withheld ;  that  portable  foup,  wheat,  and  pickled  Vegetables, 

*  were  not  allowed ;  and  that  an  inadequate  quantity  of  eflence 

*  of  malt  was  the  only  antiicorbutic  fupplied.*     This  negledl  we 
can  fcarcely  pardon,  fince  government,  during  the  late  war, ' 
drew  fuch' fatal  experience  of  the  neceflity  oi  a  fupply,  in  long 
voyages,  of  all  kinds  of  antifcorbutics,  and  fince  this  voyage 
claimed  fo  very  particular  an  attention.     On  the  paflage,  not-- 
withftanding,  only  one  marine,  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,  was ' 
loft;    and  of  feven   hundred   and  feventy-five   convi6ts,    only 
twenty-four*     It  is  fome  what  extraordinary  that  Captain  Tench 
does  not  notice  the  lofs  of  feamen,  if  any  fuch  lofs  did  really 
iDccur. 

The  defcription  of  the  marines  and  convids,  on  their  being 
firft  landed  at  Port  Jackfon,  is  very  pleafing :  *  Bufinefs,'  fays 
our  author,  '  now  fat  on  every  brow ;  and  the  fcene,  to  an  in- 

*  different  fpedtator,  would  have  been  highly  piilurefque  and 

*  amufing.     In  one  place,  a  party  cutting  down  the  woods ;  a 
'  fecond  [party]  fetting  up  a  blackfmith's  forge  3  a  third  drag« 
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*  ing  alon_   a  load  of  ftones  or  provifions ;  and  here  an  ofiiCBT 

*  pitching  his  marquee,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  parading;^ 

*  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  a  cook's  fire  blazing  on  the  other.' 
In  the  courfe  of  his  narrative  Captain  Tench  arraigns  with 

Jufticcj  on  feveral  occafions,  the  remiiihefs  of  government.  He 
regrets  the  negle<9:  of  not  inferting,  in  the  marine-mutiny  a6i, 
a  claufe  by  which  a  fmaller  number  of  officers  than  thirteen  fhall 
Compofe  a  general  court-martial ;  fince,  in  their  prefent  ftate, 
Ihould  detachments  be  made  from  head-quarters,  ot  ficknefs 
prevail,  a  military  court  may  not  always  be  practicable.  He 
conje<5tures,  from  particular  circumftances,  that  there  are  mines 
in  the  countrjf,  which  ntight  be  found  ufeful ;  but  there  is  no 
on^  on  the  fpot  capable  of  determining  with  any  precifion*  The 
birds  are  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  moli  exquifjte  beauty  of 
plumage  ;  but  a  zoologift  is  wanted  ;  and  they  have  no  botanift 
to  colleft  and  defcribe  the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  with  which 
the  country  abouhds,  ^  Indeed,  we  flattered  ourfelves,'  fays  our 
author,  ^  when  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  Mafon,  the 

*  king's  botanical  gardener,  who  was  employed  there  in  col-* 

*  le6ting  for  the  royal  nurfery  at  Kew,  would  have  joined  us ; 

*  but  it  feems  his  orders  and  engagements  prevented  him  from 

*  quitting  that  beaten  track  to  enter  on  this  fcene  of  novelty  and 

*  variety.'  There  is  alfo  a  want  of  overfeers  to  direct  the  con- 
vifts  in  their  necefiary  labours  and  employments  ;  and  no  prac- 
tical farmer  has  been  lent  out.  We  hope  to  hear  foon  that  thefe 
dcfedls  have  been  remedied. 

Speaking  of  the  natives.  Captain  Tench  remarks  the  fingular 
cuftom  cf  cutting  ofF  from  the  left-hand  of  the  women  the  two 
lower  joints  of  the  little  linger :  for  this  he  can  afTign  no  parti- 
cular reafon. 

The  natives,  it  (eems,  are  particularly  expert  in  throwi-fig 
their  fpears ;  and  feveral  convifts  have  been  wounded  by  them* 
They  are  no  lefs  dexterous  in  ^repairing  them  :  '  A  broken  one 

*  being  given  by  a  gentleman  to  an  Indian,  he  inftantly  fnatched 

*  up  an  oyfter-flieil,  and  converted  it  with  his  teeth  into  a  tool, 

*  with  which  he  prefently  fafhioned  the  fpear,  and  rendered  it  fit 

*  for  ufe ;    in  performing  this  operation,   the  fole  of  his  foot 

*  ferved  him  as  a  work  board/ 

'  It  is  a  ftrange  fa£t  that  an  old  Indian  parted  with  his  beard 
with  fo  little  relu£tance,  that  he  came  alongfide  onp  of  the  (hips 
foon  after  to  have  the  fl^.aving  repeated.  On  all  other  occafions 
thefe  Indians  are  particularly  tenacious  of  their  cuftoms. 

Except  the  kangaroo,  there  are  few  quadrupeds  at  New  South 
Wales.  The  defcription  of  this  animal  given  by  Captain  Cook 
our  author  corrects ;  and  gives  the  dimenfions  of  a  male,  the 
^xtreme  length  of  which  was  fo  much   as  feven'  feet  three 

inches i 
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inches ;  notwithftanding  which  he  afferts,  from  obfervation,  that 
the  animal,  when  brought  forth,  is  not  larger  than  an  Englifti 
moufe.  Its  fpeed  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  a  greyhound,  and 
its  bound,  when  not  hard  prefled,  exceeds  twenty  feet. 

This  animal,  fetting  afide  a  very  few  fi(h,  has  afforded  the 
only  frefh  food  to  the  new  fettlers ;  and  Captain  Tench  remarks 
how  very  fortunate  it  is  for  them  that  there  are  no  beafts  of 
prey  in  the  country  to  deprive  them  of  the  flefli  of  the  kan- 
garoo. 

The  climate  is  good ;  and  in  fummer  the  heats  are  moderated 
greatly  by  the  fea  breeze  :  '  The  thermometer  has  ilsver  rifen 
*  beyond  84,  nor  fallen  lower  than  35.' 

An  obfervatory  is  eredled  at  a  fmall  di fiance  from  the  camp,  for 
the  purpofe  of  obferving  a  comet  expected  fliortly  to  appear  ii| 
the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

Captain  Tench  complains  that,  at  the  date  of  his  narrative, 
there.was  no  fortified  pofl,  or  place  of  fecurity;  and  points  out 
an  unfeafonable  vilit  from  the  Indians,  to  prove  the  neceility  of 
fuch  a  guard  againfl:  them. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  been  very  much  inflrufted  and  en- 
tertained by  this  fhrewd  and  fenfible  pamphlet,  the  author  of   . 
which  difplays  great  penetration  and  difcernment.     In  two  re- 
fpefts,  however,  we  beg  to  differ  from  him. 

He  remarks  that,  whatever  may  have  been  promifed,  no  other 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  fettlement  but  that  of  a  con- 
venient receptacle  for  the  convifts ;    obferving,  that  although 
^    Norfolk  Ifland  is  well  ftored  with  wood  for  Ihip-building^  the 
furf  will  render  its  exportation  impradticable. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies,  particularly  at  Madrafs  and  Vizagapatnam, 
no  boats  can  come  within  feveral  hundred  yards  of  the  fhore  ; 
yet  thjB  former  is  a  place  of  extcnfive  n-ade,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  men  of  war,  and  the  arfenal  at  which  large  fleets  have  been 
fupplied  with  every  necefTary  article.  At  the  latter  tjiere  is  a  ftill 
greater  furf,  with  a  very  frtiall  river  and  a  weak  tide ;  here  they 
build  vefTels,  and  launch  them,  through  the  furf,  at  fpring  tides. 
The  communication  with  the  fhore  is  managed  by  furf-boats,' 
cxprefsly  calculated  for  the  purpofe. 

Captain  Tench  j^iferms  that  the  diflance  of  New  South  Wales 
will  prevent  its  becoming  a  place  of  trade. 

If  this  implies  a  trade  to  Great-Britain  fimply,  he  is  pro- 
bably right.  But  we  believe  it  very  pofHble  for  the  fettlers  to 
trade  to  China,  Batavia,  and  other  parts  in  the  Eafl.  Even 
now  the  China  fhips,  which,  from  the  failure  of  the  particular 
winds  that  ufed  to  prevail  in  the  China  feas,  are  obliged  to  feek 
the  eaftern  paflage,  generally  make  Van  Diemen's  land.  May 
not  Port  Jackfon,  uhder  many  circumflances,  be  a  very  eligible 
place  to  touch  at  ? 

Art. 
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Art.  X.  A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Two  Bills  for  the  hetteir 
Government  of  the  Britijh  Poffejjions  in  India^  brought  into  Par^ 
liament  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.     With  explanaUry  Ohferva-^ 

i  iiom.  By  R.  B,  Sheridan^  Efq.  The  Fourth  Edition;  410.  is. 
Debrett;     London^  1789. 

A  S  it  IS  our  objeft  to  make  a  fair  efttihate  of  Mr,  Sheridan's^ 
^^  produftion,  and  at  the  (krae  time  to  do  juftice  to  Major 
Scott^  whofe  ^nfwer  we  Ihall  confider  next,  perhaps  it  may  be 
neceflary  tp  thcfe  ends  to  place  before  the  reader  the  fubftance 
of  the  former  gentleman's  ftatement,  which  take^  up  but  a  - 
fmall  proportion  of  the  pamphlet.  We  fliall  therefore  exhibit 
at  length  the  portraits  of  the  two  bills,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  She-^ 
ridan: 

«  Mr.  Fox*i  bill  '  dlfcohtinued* 
tBe  t>owers  and  authorities  of  the 
Company  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  transferred  thofe 
powers,  and  no  more,  or  others, 
for  the  faid  term^  to  feven  di- 
rectors, named  by  Paiiiament,  to 
be  by  them  exercifed  '  in  truft 
for,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  feud 
Company^ 


«  Mr.  Fox*8  bill  did  ttot  Siffea 
to  feparate  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing and  appointing  the  perfons  to 
be  entrulled  and  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment in  India,  from  the  right  of 
originating  and  dire^ing  the  mea- 
fures thexmelves, . 


*  Mr. 


*  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  continues  the 
form  of  the  Company's  ^ovefn-  ' 
ment,  and  profefles  to  leave  the 
patronage   under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  the  commerce  without 
condition,   in  the  hands  of  the 
Company ;  but  places  all  matters 
relating  to  the  ci^vil  and  fnilitary , 
government  and  re'ven^es,  in  the 
hands  of  fix  commiffioners,  to  be 
nominated  and  appointed  by  his 
Majeflyj  under  the  title  of  '  Com- 
miifioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India ;' 
which  board  of  commiflioners  i^ 
inveHed  with  the  fuperintendance 
and  control  over  aH  the  Britilh 
territorial  pOfTeffions  in  the  Eafb- 
Indies,  and  over  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Coqipany  of  Merchants 
trading  thereto.' 

«  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  denies  to  his 
commifGoners  any  right  of  nomi' 
nating  or  appointing  to  any  office,  ^ 
civil  or  m\]^Mmfl  but  it  referves 
to  them  the  ftfwer  of  annulling^ 
every  appointment  of  the  Com-^ 
pany  in  a  right  of  recalling  every 
perfon,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
Company's  ferrice  j  as  well  as  an 
cxclufive  right  to  cenfure  or  ap- 
prove, fufpend,   or  reward,   ac- 
cording to  their  judgment  or  dif* 
cretion, 

*  *  Mr* 
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«  Mr.  Fox's  bill  did  not  pre-  '  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  profefTes  to  di* 

tend  at  once  to  divide  the  com-  vide  ttie  political  and  coinraerciai 

mercial  from  the  political  interefts,  interefts  of  the  Company  between 

or  the  trade  from  the  revenues  of  the  board  of  control  and  the  di- 

the  Company;  and  did  therefore  redors,  but  denies  to  the  diredors 

provide  that  nine  *  affiftant  di-  the  right  to  manage,  order,  or 

redors/  nominated  by  parliament  dired  their  commercial  concerns 

*  from  among  the  proprietors  of  in  India,  unlefs  their  difpatches 

Eaft-lndia  ftock/  fhould  form  '  a  ftiall  have  received  the  fandlion  of 

board  fo«  the  fole  purpofe  of  or-  the  fignatures  of  the  members  of 


dering  and  managing  the  com- 
merce of  the  faid  united  Com- 
pany,* under,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
orders  and  diredlions  of  the  faid 
fuperior  board. 


*  Mr.  Fox's  bill  did  itot  pre* 
tend  to  be  founded,  in  any  refpedt, 
upon  the  confent  of  the  Company, 
nor  to  produce  a  fyftem  of  reform 
agreeable  to,  or  concerted  with, 
thofe  whofe  abuie  of  power  it  pro- 
ftffed  to  remedy* 


Mr. 
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the  board  of  control ;  and,  in  cafe 
the  faid  board  flioukl  diredly  in- 
terfere in   the  commei-ce  of  the 
Company,  the  remedy  provided 
for  the  diredors  is,  *  an  aj^peal  to 
the  king  in  council,*  againft  the  de^ 
cijton  of  his  majeflfs  minijfers  j  and 
*  his  majefty's  decilion,  in  council, 
is  final  and  conclufive.,'    It  alfo 
gives   to  the   board  of  control, 
while  it  profefTes   to  leave   the 
trade  of  the^  Company  indepen- 
dent, an  abfblute  power  over  the 
territorial  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India,  «  the  clear  profits 
arifmg  from  which,  after  defray- 
ing the  charges  and  expences  at- 
tending   the    fame,'    form    the 
principal,  if  not  the  fole,  fund 
upon  which  their  trade  with  India 
is  now  carried  on. 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  avowedly 
communicated  to  the  diredors  of 
the  Company;  and  to  the  pro- 
prietors ; .  its    feveral .  provifions 
difcufTed  by  them,  and  many  ma- 
terial alterations  were  made  in  the 
plan  after  it  had  been  brought 
into  parliament,   declaredly  for 
the  purpofe  of  according  to  the 
fuggeftions,  and  granting  the  ex- 
planations required  by  the  Com* 
pany.     Upon  this  ground  the  bill 
paffed ;  and  fince  that  time  therp 
is  fcarce  any  one  right  or  power 
which  the  Company  conceived  to. 
have  been  fecured  to  them,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  di- 
redors, has  not  been  broken  in 
upon  ^y  the  board  of  control— 


D 


the 
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'  '  Mr.  Fox's  bill  cftablifhed  no 
fourth  eft  ate,  nor  gave  any  one 
power  to  the  diiectors  therein 
named,  which  did  not  before  exill 
in  the  Compar.y ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  limit  and  rellrain  the 
faid  diredors,  fo  appointed  by 
parliament,  in  various  particulars 
in  which  the  Company's  directors 
were  not  before  reflrained. 

*  Mr.  tox's  bill,  fo  far  from 
placing  the  diredors,  named  by 
parliament,  above  the  executive 
government  of  the  country,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  infpedion 
and    control,   did  exprefily   and 
diftindlly  place  them   under  the 
fame  obligation  to  communicate 
their  tranfadions  to  his  majcfly's 
xninifters  for  the  time  being,  and 
did  exprefsly  and  diftindly  make 
them  fubordinate  and  amenable 
to  his  majefty's  pleafure,  and  to 
the  diredions  of  his  minifters,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the 
fame   footing,    and   *  under  the 
fame  limitations  and  reftriftions,' 
as  the  regulating  ad  of  1773,  and 
the    ad    of   1781,    and  various 
other  af  ts,  had  placed  the  court 
of  diredors,  chofen  ^d  appointed 
by  the  Company. 

•  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
other  diredors  under  Mr.  Fox's 
bill,  could  neither  have  had  tranf- 
adions  v/ith  any  of  the  country 
powers  in  the  Eaft-Indies^  nor  have 
directed  hoililitles  againft,  nor 
have  concluded  treaties  with,  any 
Hate  or  power,  but  fubjcd  to  the 
orders  of  his  majefly;  and  his 
royal  will  and  pleafure,  fignified 
to  them  by  the  fecretary  ot  ftaie, 
they  were  bound  by  law  to  obey. 

•Mr. 


the  commiffioners  fuppor ting  their 
own  conlirudion  of  the  law, 
againfl  the  fruitlefs  expollulatjons 
and  remonilrances  ol:  th«  di- 
redors. 

'  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  has  eftabUfhed 
a  fourth,  or  new  eflate,  or  de- 
partment of  government,  with 
powers  infinitely  exceeding  thofe 
poflefled  by  the  court  of  di- 
redors, or  court  of  proprietors, 
at  the  time  when  the  faid  board  of 
control  was  eitabliihed. 


*  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  has  exprefsly 
repealed  2l\  the  proviiions  in  the 
faid  ads  which  gave  to  his  ma- 
jefty  any  right,  power,  or  au- 
thority, to  interfere  in  any  matter 
or  concern  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  has  made  the 
board  of  control  wholly  indepeu" 
dent  in  the  exercife  of  their  offices 
of  the  general  executi*ve  go^vernmef/t 
of  the  country ;  they  being  nei- 
ther bound  to  abide  by  his  jna- 
jefty's  will  and  pleafure,  or  even 
to  communicate  with  his  majefly 
upon  any  one  meafure  or  matter 
relating  to  India,  of  any  fort 
whatever. 


'  Mr.  DuiidaSa  wth  any  tuvo 
more  commijffionersy '  may  tranfa^ 
matters  of  aiiy  fort  with  the  coun- 
try powers;  may  treat  with,  or 
ally  with,  or  declare  luar  again  ft, 
or  make  peace  with  all  or  any  of 
the  powers  or  princes  of  India  ; 
may  levy  armies  there  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  command  the  whole  re^ 
venues  of  all  our  poifeflions  for 
th<  ir  fupport,  without  taking  his 
jnajefty's  pleafure  upon  any  of 
t]iefe  fubjeds  in  any  ihape,  and 

wittuMU 


*  Mr.  Foix's  UW  placed  tlie 
whole  of  the  powers  taken  from 
the  Company  in  the  new  govern- 
ment eftablilhed  at  homCy  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  executed 
under  the  infpedtion  and  Control 
of  the  leglflature  and  of  the 
public^ 
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without  ading  in  his  name,  or 
under  his  authority;  and  thefe 
things  he  may  do  againll  the  will 
of  the  diredors,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  parliament;  fo  that 
in  truth,  the  pre/ent  board  of  con- 
trol  have,  under  Mr,  Pitt's  bill, 
feparated  and  ufurped thofe  VERY 

IMPERIAL     P&£R0GATIV£8 

FROM  THB  CROWN  lAjbich  uuere 
FALSELY  faid  to  ba^ve  been  gi<ven 
to  the  neiv  bDard  of  dire^ors  under 
Mr,  Fox's  bill. 

*  Mr.  Pitt'^  bill  affifled  by  the 
explanatory  a6l  of  1786,  befide 
the  neiv  and  extraordinary  powers 
given  to  the  board  of  control  at 
homci  has  given  to  the  governors 
and  prefidents  abroad  the  i;aoSt  de* 
fpotic  and  extravagant  authori- 
ties :— unlike  any  thiiig  that  could 
have  been  fuppofed  to  originate 
in  a  (tcQ  Hate,  and  utterly  irre- 
concileable  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution ;  by  virtue  of 
which  defpotic  authority,  among 
other  enormities  which,  under  the 
name  of  government,  may  be 
committed,  the  governor  or  pre- 
fident  of  the  council  may,  upoa 
his  iingle  pleafure,  feize  and  fe- 
cure  any  Britifh  fubjed  in  India, 
of  whatever  rank  or  iituation,  and 
upon  tha  accujation  only  of  any 
one  perfon,  caufe  him  to  be 
thrown  on  fhip-board,  or  impri- 
foned,  until  there  Ihall  be  *  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  fending 
him  to  England,*  where,  by  the 
fame  bill,  a  new  tribunal  and 
proceeding,  equally  unheard  of 
in  the  conilitution,  are  provided 
for  his  trial. 

*  Mr.  Pittas  bill  has  provided  a 
fccret  committee^  in  the  court  of 
directors,  who  are  .bound  by  a 
folemn  oath,  from  which  the 
board  of  control  alone  can  relenfe 
them:  and  through  this  fecret 
committee,   who  are  bound  to 

D  2  Kiavf 


•  Mr.  Fex^s  bill  eftablilhed  no 
fyflem  of  piyfety  and  concealment 
in  the  management  of  affairs  of 
any  fort;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
did  cxprefsly  provide  that  the 
conduct  of  the  board,  cftablilhed 
by  tliat  bill>  fhould  be  clear  and 

open ; 
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open ;  that  their  opinions  fhould 
'  be  given  in  no  covert  manner,* 
and  that  their  motives  of  conduct, 
as  well  as  their  meafures,  fliould 
ftand  *  recorded  on  their  journals, 
figned  with  the  name  of  each  di- 
redor;*  thereby  making  them  re- 
fponfiblc  to  parliament  and  to 
their  country,  by  the  beft  pledge 
and  fccurity  for  rcfponfibility-^— 
an  explicit  avowal  of  their  pur- 
Jjofes  at  the  time  they  refolved  on 
their  meafures. 

'  Mr.  Fox's  bill  avowed  its  ob- 
jeft  clearly  and .  diftindlly  ;  and 
way  worded  with  fuch  plainnefs 
and  precifion,  as  to  leave  no  room 


obey  all  orders  of  that  board,  ss 
the  fervants  in  India  are  bound  to- 
obey  all  orders  of  the  fecret  com- 
mittee, allthg  enormous  po^wers  and 
preYogaivves  before  mentioned, 
may^  be  exercifed,  without  a  pofli- 
bility,  fhould  the  commiffioners  fa 
pleaftf,  either  that  the  Kingy  the 
Company^  or  Parliament^  ihall  ever 
hear  even  of  fuch  orders,  until 
they  (hall  have  been  carried  into? 
fttll  eftea. 

'  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  in  the  pre- 
amble  to  all  its  claufes,  profefles- 
objcfts   di^cdlly   contrary, to   its* 
enadlments;  and  is  worded  either 


for  mifconftruftion,.  nor  need  of    with  fuch  crafty  ambiguity,   or. 
explanation,  in  the  minds  of  any     fuch    contemptuous    negligence,. 


but  of  thole  who  would  not  take 
tiic  trouble  to  examine  it,  or  who 
chofe  to  mifundcrftand  it,  or  who 
were  incapable  of  underftanding 
any  thing* 


*  Mr.  Fox*s  bill  was  a  meafure 
of  experiment ;  the  t^rm  of  its 
duration  limited  to  four  years ; 
and  during  that  ^period  the  affairs 
erf"  the  Company  were  placed  fo 
immediately  and  intelligibly  un- 
der the  eye  of  Parliament,  that  a 
permanent  and  well-digefted  fyf- 


that  neither  thole  whofe  interefts- 
were  to  be  moft  affcded  by  it,  nor 
thofc  who  have  argued  moft  in 
fupport  of  it,  have  ever  befen  able 
to  agree  upon  its  meaning ;  and 
the  prefent  declaratory  law  is  the 
fourth  fubfidiary  ftatute  which,  ia' 
the  ^ace  of  four  years,  has  ia 
vain  endeavoured  to  explain  th© 
original  acl. 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  and  all  its  ex- 
planatory and  fupplemental  a61s, 
are  perpetual  la^s,  and  profefs  ta 
be  a  fnal  arrangement  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India ;  by  which 
means  the  Company  is  wholly  ae 
the,  mercy  of  the  beasd  of  con- 
trol, not  only  with  refpeft  to  the 


tern  for  the  future  government  of  renewal  of  their  charter  of  exclu^ 
thofe  valuable  poffeflions  might  five  trader  but  with  refped  ta 
leafonably  have    been    expedied    their  claim  of  property  in   the 


from  the  wifdom  of  the  legiila- 
ture,  before  that  term  fhould  have 
been  expired.  A  fyftem  that 
might  have  reflored  to  the  Com- 
pany all  rights  and  privileges 
which,  confiftently  with  the  ends 
of  good  government,  they  could 
pofTefs,  and  have  provided  real 
and  eifedtual  fecurities  to  the  con- 
iiitution^  wherever  the  judgment 

of 


territorial  re'v^uues  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  their  corporate  capacity 
as  merchants,  entitled  to  '  a  free 
trade  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
the  king's  fubjedls,*  although- 
their  monopoly  fhould  not  be  re- 
newed ;  and  in  this  fkuation  they 
are  placed,  in  direft  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  legiilature  en- 
gaged to  thence  for  a  valuable 
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of  Parliament  fhould .  have  found  consideration  upon  a  folemn  corn- 
it  necefiary  to  add  to  the  power  p^'^ :  while  neither  againft  the 
an4  influence  of  the  crown.'  board  of  control  ailing  on  pur- 

pofes  of  excluAve  power  and  am- 
bition, nor  againft  the  crown  act- 
ing in  colluiion  with  the  board  q£. 
control,  and  qovertly  direfting  it^ 
meafures  and  its  influence,  is 
there  any  provifion  made  for  the 
danger  which  may  arife  to  the 
conititution.' 

In  a  general  view  of  this  comparifon,  we  by  no  means  con-» 
fent  to  its  being  a  candid  flatement  devoid  of  all  that  colouring 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  very  gravely  difclaims,  but  which  his  genius* 
is  too  wanton  to  abandon  in  earneft.  The  portrait^  inftead  of 
conveying  in  a  fimple  outline  the  true  proportions  and  linea- 
ments of  each  particular  feature,  has  all  the  advantages  of  an 
artful  dilpofitiori  of  drapery,  and  that  partial  diftribution  of  light 
4nd  (hade,  which  govern  the  efftik  without  deftroying  the  re- 
femblance.  This,  we  repeat,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  is  a 
wanton  exercife  of  talents  ;  for  furely  the  more  difcreet  me- 
thod would  have  been  to  have  ftolen  in  the  outfet  a  prejudice 
from  us  in  behalf  of  his  candour,  and  have  created  in  our  minds 
a  refpedb  for  the  intrinfic  merits  of  his  caufe  by  fo  naked  an 
exhibition  of  fa£ls,  that  we  might  have  been  carried  fairly 
through  the  ftatement  without  being  able  to  accufe  him  of  any 
illegal  afTumptions,  or  denying  him  the  advantage  of  a  folid' 
eround  for  his  fubfequent  reafonings.  Such  a  condudk  would 
nave  been  more  mafterly  and  perfuafivc,  inafmuch  as  it  is  monr 
eafy  for  our  vulgar  underftandings  to  rejed  unfound  propoii- 
tions,  than  to  triace  out  remote  fallacies  through  the  maze  of 
complicated  arguments,  or  refill:  the  accumulated  force  of  con- 
iident  conclufions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  particulars.     Mr.  Sheridan  reflcfts 
upon  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  is  pieced 
and  patched  by  fubfequent  alterations.     We  cannot  fay  that  tlws' 
circumftance  appears  to  us  to  merit  either  ridicule  or  reproach^ 
Works  of  imagination  and  fancy  will  often  mount  inftanta- 
neoufly  to  perfection;  hut  a  flower  and  fteadier  march  is  pre- 
fcribeq  to  the  prc^Hftions  of  reafon;  they  are  npt  only  obliged: 
tp  clear  as  they  gq  the  impediments  that  ftand  in  their  way,  to 
arrive  at  a  fixed  and  permanent  ftatioi^  they  maft  even  antici-- 
pate  obftru6lions  and  difficulties,  that  their  vi<Sory  may  be  made* 
more  complete  by  removing  them,  and  that  they  may  polfefs  in 
full  fecurity  the  excellence  to  which  they  afpire.     Gentlemen  of 
high  and  eager  fpirits  naturally  wifli  to  diijsenfe  with  thefecau-. 
tious  proceedings,  and,  difdaining  to  ^accommodate  their  plans  to 
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the  ordinary .  courfe  of  things,  and  to  common  contingencies, 
require  that  nature  and  neceility  (hould  yield  compliance  to  their, 
ingenious  fyftems.  We  muft  alfo  recolle<9:,  when  we  hear  the- 
fimplicity,  integrity,  and  fudden  maturity,  of  Mr.  Fox's  fcheme 
commended,  that  there  is  no  caufe  to  wonder  if  a  plan  be 
brought  to  a  quicker  perfection,  and  framed  with  greater  cafe 
and  difpatch,  which  regards  only  the  interefts  and  aggrandife-- 
ment  of  a  felecSt  few,  than  that  \\hich  is  meant  to  comprehend 
the  interefts  of  a  nation,  and  to  confult  and  reconcile  the  oppo-^ 
fite  demands  and  contending  rights  of  different  individuals  and 
different  defcriptions.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  doubtlefs  a  man  of  a 
very  pleafant  vein,  and  compofes  excellent  comedies  \  he  may 
love,  therefore,  to  contemplate  that  perfe£t  whole  fo  commend- 
able in  works  of  taftc  and  fancy;  he  may  covet  that  fimplicity 
fo  conducive  to  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  elegant 
defign  'y  but  the  coarfer  judgments  of  the  majority  will,  in  this 
infiance  at  leaft,  approve  more  of  the  various  and  fpreading 
fabric  created  by  Mr.  Pitt,  than  the. towering  and  tremendous 
ftrufture  defigned  by  the  loftier  conceptions  of  Mr,  Fox's 
genius. 

After  having  made  what  he  vnfhes  to  be  underftood  as  a  fair 
ftatement  of  the  two  bills,'  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeds  to  comment 
upon  the  feveral  articles  cf  each.     In  which  tafk,  though  doubts 
lefs  he  difplays  much  ingenuity  and  addrefs,  yet  wc"  cannot  help 
remarking  that  all  thofe  arguments,  on  which  he  appears  to 
build  fo  much  refpedting  the  imperious  afcendency  of  the  board 
of  control,  fall  with  much  greater  force  upon  Mr.  Fox's  fyftem,- 
which  meditated  the  entire  abolition  of  all  the  patronage  and 
power  of  the  Eaft-India  Company.     It  appears  to  us  that  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  two  bills  would  be  beft  determined  by 
adopting  a  criterion  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  either  overlooked, 
or  dcfignedly  neglected,  as  not  favouring  the  conclufions  he  w^s 
anxious  to  deduce.     The  f  rfl  thing  to  be  confidered  is  furely 
the  particular  evil  or  complaint  that  called  fcr  an  alteration  of 
the  pld  fyftem  -,    the  next  point  in  queftion  is  the  ground  or 
origin  of  that  evil,  which,  when  we  have  difcovered,  we  feem 
to  have  found  the  teft  by  which  the  virtue  of  the  two  bills  are 
to  be  tried.     Its  competency  to  remove  this  is  the  grand  re- 
quifite  in  the  new  fyftem;  the  lefs  the  violence  it  ufes,  and 
the  fmaller  the  facrifice  it  makes  to  obtain  this  end,  the  mpre 
perfect  and  incorrupt  is  its  form  and  tendency.     By  fuch  a  pro- 
cefs  we  bring  them, to  a  much  fairer  trial  than  we  can  do  by 
any  partial  comparifon  of  particular  parts  or  particular  good  or 
ill  confequences,   without  keeping  in  fight  the  particular  evil 
propofed  to  be  remedied.     Now,  the  primary  obje61:  of  the  new 
regulations  w^^s,  if  wp  are  not  miftaken^^  to  redrefs  the  abufe  of 
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power  in  the  Eaft-Indies  5  and  this  purpofe  feems  onlv  capable 
of  being  efFefted  by  placijig  the  patronage  of  the  Company 
under  fbme  control  which  might  prevent  its  being  totally  fub- 
fervient  to  the  interefts  of  commerce.  When  men  are  guided 
only  by  lucrative  motives  in  their  choice  ofdeputieh,  the  con- 
dudl  expefted  from  thefe  deputies  w^ill  be  that  which  is  moft 
for  the  advantage  of  their  confticuents,  in  a  commercial  view; 
and  expediency  may  come  at  laft  to  be  deemed  an  apology  for 
the  moft  oppreflive  meafufes.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  this  patronage  to  be,  in  feme  meafure,  fubfervient  to  the 
interefts  of  commerce,  inafmuch  as  commercial  advantage  was 
the  original  defign  of  the  inftitution  itfelf,  and  is  a  confideration 
only  fecond  to  the  duties  of  juftice  and  humanity.  What  re-- 
gulation  then  could  be  devifed  fo  accommodated  to  thefe  oppo- 
site ends  as  that  which  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  muft 
needs  be  beft  acquainted  with  their  own  interefts,  to  appoint 
to  flations  to  wnich  the  care  of  them  is  committed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  provides  another  power  that  is  fuppr  r:^d  to  a6l  upon 
other  confiderations,  and  which  is  therefore  armed  with  a  ne- 
gative authority,  of  force  to  refcind  the  orders  of  the  inferior 
court,  as  the  claims  of  humanity  and  juftice  ought' to  be  endued 
with  ,an  authority  faperior  to  the  didtates  of  intereft  and 
expediency.  This  ought,  and  feems  actually  to  have  been, 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.  If  thofe  appointed  to  the 
commiffion  have  an  intereft  drawing  the  fame  way  with  that  of 
the  proprietors,  this  principle  is  violated.  In  conformity  with 
thefe  ideas^'  the  commiflioners  of  the  board  of  control  are  not  au- 
thorifed  to  originate  or  direft  the  meafures  of  the  Company, 
which  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  chofen  out 
of  the  body  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  if  this  right  be  at  any  time 
intrenched  upon,  the  remedy  provided  for  the  directors  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  king  in  council. 

This  fituation  of  the  king  deciding  between  thefe  oppofite 
claims  of  two  defcription^i  of  his  fubjedts,  Mr.  Sheridan  endea- 
vours to  throw  into  a  ludicrous  and  debafmg  light,  by  alleging 
•  that  his  nmjefty  fits  the  unprincely  umpire  between  his  con- 
'  tending  fubj^dts,  deciding  upon  the  extent  of  imperial  prero- 
'  gatives,  in  the  exercife  of  which  he  has  neither  will  nor  voice.*. 
i^  this  be  a  degrading  light,  his  majefty  or  his  reprefentative 
is  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  and  uniforni  debafement  in  the  exercife 
of  his  judicial  authority,  which  extends  no  further  than  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  meaning  of  the  laws.  Thefe  are  evils,  how- 
ever, interwoven  in  the  faireft  fyftem ;  and  doubtlefs  many 
inconveniencics  in  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  bear  a  forrowful  teftimony. 
to  the  imperfe^^tion  and  debility  of  all  human  projects  j  but  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  thefe  evils  are  not  to  be  confidered  inde- 
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pendentjy  and  abftraftedly,  but  are  to  be  weighed  againft- 
concomitant  advantages ;  and  then,  perhaps,  fome  of  them  will 
be  found  to  be  even  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  tliefe  advan- 
tages, and  the  reft  to  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  them#  Let  us 
refle<^  alfo  that  fome  fecurity  is^  derived  to  us/rom  the  circum- 
ftance  of  there  being  two  bodies  of  men  whofe  concurrence  is 
neceflary  to  every  promotion  in  our  Eaft-India  fettlements,  and 
other  meafures  of  general  and  national  confequence^  which  fort 
of  provision  againft  abufes  of  power,  is  the  ultimate  fupport  of 
all  laws,  and  the  firmeft  and  moft  faithful  pillar  in  the  fabrjt  of. 
political  fociety. 

We  will  next  examine  the  title  Mr.  Fox's  bill  poffefies  to  the 
encomiums  of  Mr.  Sheridan.     The  general  praife  of  fimpjicity 
in  its  conftruiSlion  we  have  already  confidered ;  happily  its  objeft^ 
was  equally  fimple  and  manifeft.     It  went  to  ftrip  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  of  all  its  powers  and  authorities,  and  transfer 
,  them  to  the  direSors,  named  by  parliament,  to  be  by  thens. 
exercifed    in    truft    for    the    benefit    of   the    faid   Company. 
Much,  doubtlefs,  was  loft;   a  charter  was  wholly  cancelled.;, 
thofe  who  were  moft  interefted  in  the  promotion  of  the  trade 
were  to  be  robbed  of  the  privilege  of  conducing  it;  the  faith^ 
qf  government  was  to  be  completely  broken ;  and  a  fourth  eftate^ 
fupported  by  a  vaft  cxcefs  of  patronage  and  power,  was  to  be 
introduced.     Here  then  much,  doubdefs,   was   gained ;    hut,, 
unlefs  we  are  grofsly  deceived,  thp  advantages  that  might  have- 
been  expedied  from  it,  would  have  been  totally  circumfcribed* 
to  the  individuals  that  were  to  have  been  raifed  to  this  imperial* 
ftation,    and  the  miniftry  and  the  party,  who  probably  madr 
themfelves  fure  of  eredting  upon  this  broad  bafis  their  own  granw 
deur  and  their  own  permanency. 

Mr.  Sheridan  lays  confiderable  ftrefs  upon  the  intended  limi- 
tation of  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Pox's  bill  to  the  teim  of  four 
years.  A  flattering  and  falfe  fecurity !  calculated  only  to  amufe  the 
inoft  unwary  and  fuperficial  reafoners.  Thofe  who  gave  birth 
to  this  mighty  meafure,  would  furely  too  fenfibly  feel  their  obli- 
gations to  it  not  to  render  it  perpetual,  while  the  meafure  itfelf 
would  difcover  a  difpofition  to  fupport,  with  a  kind  of  filial' 
gratitude,  the  venerable  authors  of  its  exiftence  and  immortality. 
Mr.  Sheridan  aflcrts  that  Mr.  Fox's  board  of  dircftors,  having 
no  emoluments  of  office  to  induce  them  to  keep  their  fituationj^i 
would  naturally  refign  upon  a  change  of  miniftry;  ft)  that 
therefore  no  danger  could  be  reafonably  apprehended  from  their 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  new  miniftry.  The  only  ob- 
je<9:ion  that  can  be  made  to  this  argument  is,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  founded  in  truth ;  which  it  muft  be  owned  is  no 
inconfiderable  defeat,  fmce  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr,  £urke  gaxe  it  as 
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thdr  decided  opinion  in  the  Houfe,  that  a  falary  ought  to  be 
granted  to  thofc  who  were  to  fuftain  the  fatigues  of  ^ 
oifice. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  with  fome  art,  has  u(ed  a  metjiod  of  ccmtio-* 
verting  the  argument  of  Lord  Camden,  and  the' major  part  of 
ceafoners  upon  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  which  frequemtly 
proves  decifive  with  thofe  who  are  hafty  and  (anguine  in  majc« 
ing  up  their  minds  upon  a  fubjedl,  TThe  expreffion'  of  Lord 
Camden,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  is  the  following  one :  <  Had 

*  his  majefty  thought  proper,  by  virtue  of  his  undoubted  prero-* 

*  gative,  to  have  difuiiffed  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  from  his  fer- 

*  vice,  we  might  have  feen  the  King  of  Great-Britain  and  the 

*  King  of  Bengal  contending  in  parliament  for  faperiority/ 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  order  to  difprove  this  opinion,  aflerts  .that  wc 
ought  to  feel  alarms  directly  oppofite  to  thofe  alluded  to  from 
the  real  tendency  of  the  bill,  namely, .  thofe  arifing  from  an  ap^ 
prehenfion  that  too  great  an  accefSon  of  power  might  {H'obably 
refult  from  it  to  the  crown,  w^hen  it  is  confidered  tHat  his  ma«. 
jefty  was  to  have  appointed  to  vacancies  in  the  bpard.  Tbi3» 
argument,  however,  in  our  judgments,  inftead  of  redeeming 
the  meafure,  ferves  to  involve  it  in  deeper  ignominy,  and  to 
Curround  it  with  frefh  terrors ;  it  reprefents  it  as  a  huge  and  mo*:* 
mentous  machine,  obedient  to  the  firft  power  that  impels  it,  ir« 
r^fiflible  when  put  into  motion,  and  bearing  down  all  oppofkion, 
whichever  way  it  happen  to  be  turned  or  direfiied. 

We  ihall  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  pamphtet  with* 
obferving  that  the  circumftance  which,  in  our  minds,  makes 
moft  flrongly  againft  Mr.  Fox's  plan  is,  the  fcarcity  of  good 
arguments  fp  fertile  and  commanding  a  genius  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
poiTeQes  has  been  able  to  fuggeft  to  him  in  its  defence.     We> 
are  now,  thank  Heaven,  fairly  repioved  out  ef  its  reach,  and 
have  only  to  rejoice  in  our  prefent  fecurity ;  this  devoted  mea- 
fure has  long  ago  expired,  and  occaiional  requiems  are  fung  to- 
its  departed  fpirit  by  pious  fenators,  who  wilh  it  an  everlafling 
repofe,  while  only  Mr.  Sheridan  endeavours  to  raife  its  (hade, 
and  dillurb  its  manes  in  the  peaceful  manflon  of  the  grave. 
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Art.  XL  Obfervatlons  upon  Mr.  Sheridan^s  Pamphlet^  entitled^ 
*  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Two  Bills  fr  the  better  Go^ 
vernment  of  the  Britijh  PoJpJJions  in  India.*  In  a  Letter  from 
Major  Scott  to  Sir  Richard  Hiil^  Bart,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  County  of  Salop.  Third  Edition^  with  an  addi^ 
iional  Preface.     4to.   3s.     Debrett.     London,   1 789. 
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LTHOUGH  the  manner  we  have  treated  Mr.  Sheridan's 
pamphlet  may  poflibly  have  awakened  a  dillruft  in  our 
readers  in  regard  to  our  political  impartiality,  we  have  never- 
fhelefs  little  fcruple  to  pronounce  the  pamphlet  before  us  a  very 
honourable  fpecimen  of  Major  Scott's  abilities,  knowledge,  and 
candour.  It  is  certainly  written  in  a  manly,  energetic,  and 
dignified  manner  ;  and  thofe  who  expeft  only  what  is  promifed 
in  the  tide  page,  namely,  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pamphlet, 
will  experience  an  agreeable  difeppointment  in  the  liberal  va- 
riety of  ufeful  and  conne6ted  information  by  which  his  prin- 
cipal fubjedt  is  relieved  and  illuitrated. 

The  rafts  whiqh  the  author  relates  refpeflin?  the  contra- 
diftory  behaviour  of  the  profecutors  of  Mr.  Haltings  towards 
Sir  John  Macpherfon,  are  ftriking  and  forcible,  and  appear  to 
be  built  upon  good  authority.     This  gentlemarl,  who,  it  feems, 
is  at  this  moment  honoured  by  the  decided  and  public  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  ?urke,  Mr,  Fox,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  foHowed  pre-" 
cifely  the  ftcps  of  Mr.  Haftings  in  his  difcharge  of  the  fame 
high  office  in  India,  and  was  formerly  declared,  in  the  report 
prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  the  Rockingham 
adminiftration,  an  improper  perfon  to  be  appointed  a  member" 
of  the  council   of  Bengal,   which  fituation   he  had   obtained* 
through  the  influence  of -Lord  North. 

In  defence  of  that  part  of  Mr,  Pitt's  Bill  which  confers  ex- 
tenfive  powers  upon  the  governor-general,  Major  Scott,  with 
great  fuccefs,  quotes  the  arguments  lately  fo  much  in  faflii'on, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  in  favour  of  a  ftrong  exe- 
cutive gov^rnraerit.  And  indeed  it  feems  almoft  a  pity  that* 
thofe  two  events,  the  India  Bill  and  the  Regency,  fhould  fo  hia- 
licioufly  confpire  to  compel  thefe  gentlemen  to  hold  out  fuch 
irreconcileable  opinions  within  fo  fticrt  a  fpace  of  time. 

The  perfon  who  fucceeded  Sir  John  Macpherfon,  and  who 
firft  exercifed  this  increafed  authority,  was  Earl  Cornwallis. 
This  nobleman  received  the  government,  according  to  Sir 
John's  account,  in  a  condition  creditable  to  the  Company,  and 
found  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal  the  happieft  and  beft  pro- 
tefted  fubjefts  in  India  j  our  allies  and  tributaries  confiding  in 
our  protedlion  j  and  the  country  powers  emuloufly  afpiring  to 

the 
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tiie  friendfhip  of  the  Englifli.     '  We  now  hear,*  fays  Major 
Scott,  *  of  no  factious  oppofition,  in  council,   no  minutes  of 

*  controverfy:  and  what  is  the  ftate  of  the  country?  Oude  is. 

*  governed  upon  the  fyftem  laid  down  by  the  former  governor- 

*  general,  Mr.  Haftings  j  or,  where  an  alteration  has  been  made^ 

*  it   was    v/ith  a  view  of  rendering  that  fyftem  more   per- 

*  manent.' 

If  this  be  the  true  ftate  of  things,  fuch  concurring  and  in- 
voluntary teftimonies  in  favour  of  Mr.  Haftings's  government 
ought  furely  to  weigh  againft  a  mighty  accumulation  6f  fine 
and  pathe.ic  fpeeches.     It   ftiould  feem,  indeed,  that  there  is 
fome  malevolence  in  the  fortune  which  has  ruled  the  courfe  of 
events  fubfequent  to  the  predidlions  and  aflertions  of  the  oppo- 
fition  leaders.     Prudence  and  experience  obftinately  confpire  to 
draw  fucceedjng  governors,  with  a  fort  of  infenfible  attraflion, 
towards  the  ancient  and  beaten  tracks  of  their  obnoxious  pre-, 
(ieceffor,     A  fimil^r  perverfenefs  in  the  nature  of  thofe  facSs 
fet  forth  by  Mr^  Dpndas,  has  falfified  the  melancholy  prefages  of^ 
Mr.  Sheridan  refpefting  the  ftate  of  the  Indies  under  the  de- 
ftruftive  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  regulations ;  and,  while  Mr. 
Fox  was  contending  that  the  power  of  Mr.  Haftings  was  fo* 
deeply  fixed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  ftrong  hand  of 
parliament  was  neceflary  to  procure  his  removal,  the  fame  ma- 
lignancy appeared  in  the  ruling  deftinies,  and  the  governor- 
general  notified  his  own  determination  to  refign  this  dreaded, 
authority. 

Having  already  extended  our,  remarks  upon  thefe  hoftile 
pamphlets  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  generally  allow  for 
thefe  little  temporary  publications,  we  will  content  ourfelves 
with  one  extra(^  from  the  performance,  under  review,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  reiledt  ct^dif  upon  the  talents  and  fpirit  of  the 
^hor : 

*  During  the  recefs  in  iy2z  Lord  Lanfdown  happily  negociated* 
that  peace  which  prefer ved  Great- Britain^  and  fent  his  lorcKhip  to 
an  honourable  retirement.  Is  there  a  man^  Sir  Richard*  who  will, 
tell  me  he  c^n  ^race.  2^ny  thing  (hat  ha$  the  appearance  of  principle 
in  that  combination  tyhich  df ovc  Lord  Lanfdown  from  olHce  f  What 
was  it  but  a  bold*  fhamelefs,  though  a  fuccefsfvil  attempt  to  eflabliih 
powpr  at  the  expcncc  of  aU  principle  ?  and  who  can  hereafter  trufl 
to  the  profeflions  of  a  public  man  ? 

'  While  the  minifters  of  thi^  country  were  divided  amongft  them- 
felves,  and  the  country  itfclf  experienced  the  greateft  dilirefs,  the, 
condudl  of  Lord  North  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  men.  His  ad- 
miniflration  had  been  unfortunate.  It  was  his  unhappy  lot  to  fee* 
what  I  truft  will  not  happen  under  any  future  minifter.  In  Lord 
^pftl^'s  |t4fi|inifiration  one  hundred  xmllionji  lyere  added  to  the  na- 
tional 
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tional  debt;  t«rp  copiiderable  armies  were  captured ;  a  Britifh  admiral 
was  thanked  for  a  vi^ory  in  which  not  even  a  bombketch  was,  taken  ; 
and  an  empire  was  di/Tcvercd  from  Great-Britain  for  cver.^  If  I  am 
tb' believe  Mr.  Fox,  th&fe  unexampled  calamities  are  to  be'  imputed 
to  the  imbccHity  of  Lord  North ;  if  I  am  to  believe  Mr.  Burke,  fuch^ 

\:a!amities  could  only  be  expiated  upon  a  public  fcafibld ;  if  I  am  to 
believe  Iiord  North  and  his  friends,  we  can  trace  our  misfortunes  to' 
the  unremitting  violence  of  oppofition,  and  to  their  encouragement' 
and  fum>ort  of  rebellion.     I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  an  opi* 
nion ;  out  as  our  lofTes  were  undoubtedly  owing  either  to  the  one 
p2^rty  or  the  other,  it  was  nbt  very  natural  to  believe  that  an  en* 
Hghtened  nation  would  tamely  behold  two  men,  who  had  proceeded 
to  fuch  extremities,  coMially  uniting  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing  the. 
government  amongft  their  adherents.     Until  this  event  happened,, 
the  patience  and  patrio^tifm  of  Lord  North  had  fecu^ed  him  the 
cffteem  of  the  whole  nation.     Though  Arong  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
jsibn^,  he  headed  no  fa&ious  oppofition.     He  bore,  with  more  than 
Roman  firmnefs,  the  daily  farcaims  of  his  political  adverfaries,     He 
was  told  by  Mr.  Fox  that  the  lad  three  days  of  his  political  exigence 
were  the  moft  aftive  of  his  whole  adminiftration— his  lordfliip  made 
no  reply.     When  iVIr.  Fox  afBmtrd  that,  bad  as  he  had  Conceived  the 
i^te  of  the  country  tO'  be  before  his  entrance  into  office,  he  found  it 
infinitely  worfeupon  examins^tion^^Lord  North  was  filent.     He  wa4 
accufed  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  various,  times,  of  negled,  inittentlon,  extra-- 
vagance,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  omiiGons  and  camn>ii&ons ;  but  he 
bore  the  torrent  of  eloquence  with  a  temper  that  Vinited  all  moderate 
men  in  his  favour.     Many  men  differed  as  to  his  merits  and  demerits 
scs  a  mtnifter;  but  his  patriotic  condud  in  the  funinier  of  1782  was 
univerfally  applauded.     Even  Mr.  Burke's  violence  paffed  unheeded.' 
That  gentleman  affirmed,  on  the  latl  day  but  one  of  the  feflion,  that 
fiich  was  his  bad,  opinicmof  Lord  Shelburne,  he  fhould  not  be  fur- 
prifed  if  he  were  60  attompt  to  call  the  late  minifter  (Lord  North)* 
back  to  power ;  hut  that  tbi  nation  ivouldnot  hear  it.  Who  the  temptef 
was«  ^Ir  Richard,  who  vifited  his  lordlhip  and  Mr.  Fox  a  few  months 
after  thefe  violences,  1  know  not;  but,  by  bringing  them  for: a  fhort>' 
time  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  totally  ruined  them  in  the  public 
opinion,   as  men  afting  upon  *  general  principles;'  and  they,  in 
common  with  common  men,'muft  be  judged  hereafter  by  their  adionSj, 
not  by  their  profeffions. 
«  Do  not  fifppofe  riiat  I  believe  it  impoffible  for  men  who  have  oc- 

.  cafionally  differed  in  parliament  to  aft  together  for  the  public  fer* 
vice.  If  it  were  fo,  the  public  bufinefs  could  not  be  carried  on ;  fince^ 
in  the  general  courfe  of  things,,  all  public  men  muft  at  times  change- 
from  the  treafury.to  the  oppofition  bench ;  but  the  difference  betwejen' 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  was  fo  much  a  difference  upon  principle, 
that  they  could  not  unite  without  giving  up  every  pretenfion  to  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Fox  was  a  whig;  Lord  North  was  a  tory.  Mr.  Fox 
was  the  man  of  the  people ;  Lord  North  was  the  minifler  of  thp 

crown,'  •  ' 

•  •  fc 
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By  way  of  apology  for  dwelling  longer  upon  Mr.  Sheridan's 
treatife  than  that  of  hi»  antagonift,  we  muft  fay,  with  Milton 
in  his  defence  of  art  and  ftudy,  ^  In  re  mediocriter  iaudanda  maxime 
'  elucere  vim  eloquentia,* 
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Art*.  XII.     Memoire  pQur  It  Peuple  Fran  pis* 

Art.  XIL     Memorial  in  Favour  of  the  Commonalty  of  France. 
Second  Edition^  revifed  and  corre^ed.    8vo.  76  Pages.  I'jU. 

CINCE  the  French  government  has  tolerated  the  publication 
^  of  writings  oh  political  fubjects,  the  prefs  conftantly  teems 
with  pamphlets,  twenty  fometimes  appearing  in  a  day.  Some  of 
them  breathe  a  fpirit  of  freedom  that  would  do  honour  to  a 
land  of  liberty ;  and  the  tendency  of  all  is  to  point  out  the  ne- 
cef&ty  of  a  reform  in  the  government.  Of  all  that  have  yet 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  none  has  been  more .  de* 
fcrvedly  noticed  than  the  work  before  us.  It  is  the  produdton 
of  M.  Corutti,  who  was  formerly  of  the  order  of  Jcfuits^  and 
who  was  charged  by  that  fociety  to  make  their  apology  at  the 
time  of  their  fuppreflion.  He  now  defends  a  better  caufe,  the 
rights,  of, the  commoners  of  France  againft  the  pretenlions  of  the 
nobility  andclcrgy.  Bold  without  licentioufnefs,  and  vigorous 
without  violence,  his  ftyle  neither  rifes  to  the  flighty  vehemence 
of  declamation,  nor  finks  to  the  level  erf"  common-place.  He- 
fbews  that  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
are  derogatory  from  the  purpofes  of  their  inftitution.  Though 
the  chain  of  reafoniiig  in  which  he  proves  the  rights  of  the  na- . 
tion  ^t  large,  is  highly  forcible,  perhaps  there  is  no  other  of  his 
arguments  that  will  have  fo  much  weight  with  the  two  firft 
orders  of  the  ftate,  as  the  neceiSty  of  their  yielding  to  the  cir« 
cumftance$  of  the  times.     The  words  of  Ot\vay, 

*  The  public  ftate's  a  beggar. 
One  Venetian  trufts  not  another,' 

iriay  at  this  moment  be  fairly  applied  to  the  French  nation. 

While  M.  Corutti  points  out  to  the  commoners  that  their 
claims  are  not  only  founded  on  the  principles  of  general  equity, 
but  alfo,  in  many  refpefts,  on  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  mo- 
narchy, *be  advifes  them  to  continue  to  urge  them  in  a  firm  but 
peaceable  manner ;  obfcrving,  that  the  people  have  generally  Ipftj 
more  than  they  have  gained  by  having  recourfe  to  arms  in  civil 
diflenfions.  - 

His  dedication  to  flie  meniory  of  the  late  dauphin,  father  of 
At  pfefent  king,  is  a  model  of  eloquence. 

5  Art. 
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PROGRESS   OF   ARTS,    SCIENCES,   &c. 


Meteorology^ 

"tTTHILST  treating   of  the  fcience  of  meteorology,   we 
^^    cannot  omit  an  account  of  a  remarkable  eleiSrical  n:>e-» 
teor 'obferved  by  the  Abbe  Hervieu,  profelFor  of  philofophy  at 
Falatfe. 

On  the  25th  of  February  laft,  the  weather  being  very  rainy, 
die  barometer  being  coiiftantly  at  26  inches  7  lines,  and  the 
wind  due  fouth,  violeni  hurricanes  arofe  at  fliort  intervals,  at^ 
tended  by  very  heavy  fliowers*  About  half  after  eight  at  night 
the  wind  abated  fuddenly^  and  what  little  there  was  was  nerth-^ 
weft.  The  abbe  was  in  his  chamber,  pretty  near  a  taper,  when 
fo  vivid  a  light  came  in  at  the  window,  that  it  extinguifhed 
that  of  the  taper.  Inquifitive  to  know  whence  it  came,  he 
went  into  the  court-yard,  whither  the  curiofity  of  feveral  ftu- 
dents  had  drawn  ihem,  on  obferving  this  extrabrdinary  light- 
The  fky,  towards  the  fouth,  was  clear;  at  the  north-weft  it 
was  clouded ;  the  air  was  extremely  moift,  and  there  fell  >a  gentle 
mift.  Doubting  whence  this  light  came,  the  fpeftatbrs  foon 
few  the  fame  phenomenon  repeated,  and  obferved,  in  the  north- 
weft,  flaflies  of  lightning  far  more  vivid  than  any  they  had  ever 
feen  before' ;  thefe  were  followed,  at  confiderable  intervals,  by 
very  violent  thunderclaps.  In  the  fpace  of  time  between  two 
flames,  they  perceived,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  church 
St.  Gervais,  to  which  they  were  very  near,  a  pretty  vivid  light/ 
On  a  fuddcn  a  lambent  flame  rofe  and  covered  the  whole  roof  of 
the  chapels  placed  againft  the  tower,  whence  it  inftantly  af- 
cended  to  the  top  of  the  fteeple.  This  phenomenon  might 
have  lafted  two  or  three  feconds ;  and  gaye  us  fufficient  time 
to  obferve  it  j  it  firft  difappeared  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fteeple. 
A  light  was  ftill  perceived,  although  more  feeble,  on  the  cha- 
pels, when  behold  a  flafli  of  lightning,  fimilar  to  the  preced- 
ing ones,  and  all  difappeared.  There  was  a  confiderable  interval  . 
betwixt  this  flafli  and  the  clap  of  thunder  which  followed. 

This  truly  furprifing  phenomenon  was  undoubtedly  caufed  by 
cleftricity;  and  the  diredion  we  faw  it  take  leaves  no  doubt 
but  it  rofe  from  the  earth  towards  the  clouds.  But  why  dif- 
play  ilfelf  in  fo  large  a  volume,  and  how  did  it  difcharge  itfelf 

without 
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without  explofion  ?    Thefe  fa£ts,  it  appears  to  me,  fays  the  abbe, 
may  be  thus  explained  : 

The  wind^    by  drifting   the  rain  againft  the  walls   of  the 
tower,  had  prepared  excellent  condudtors   for  the   ele£iricity. 
This  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  im- 
pelled to  rife  by  the  proximity  of  certain  negative  clouds,  muft 
have  followed  the  trains  of  water  which  were  along  the  wall ; 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  chapels,  the  roof  of  which  was  com- 
pletely moiftened,  it  muft  have  uniformly  fpr^ad  itfelf.     Near, 
and  even  upon,  thefe  chapels,  are  fevcral  ftone  columns  of  go^ 
thic  architecture^  armed  with  a  great  many  points,  which  were 
likewife  moiftened.     Thefe  points  muft  have  difcharged  «  very 
great  quantity  of  the  eleftric  fluid ;  but  it  rofe  from  the  earth 
itill  more  abundantly:  it  is  not  furprifmg,  then,  that  the  flame 
fhould  rife  to  the  top  of  the  fteeple,  the  form  of  which,  pretty 
nearly  that  of  a  very  ftiarp  cone,  and  the  great  number  of  fenes, 
muft  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  convey  it  to  the  clouds 
without  explofion.     The  eleftricity  ceafing  to  rife  from  the. 
earth  in  fo  great  a  quantity  as  before,  the  points  of  the  columns 
became  fufficient  to  difcharge  it:  this  accounts  for  >the  flame  dif-^ 
appearing  at  the  top  of  the  fteeple,  whilft  it  was  ftill  feen  on 
the  chapels. 

The  negative  cloud  which  received  this  abundance  of  elec- 
ttical  fluid  without  doubt  became  pofitive  j  and  if  Mfe  fuppofe 
that  it  found  pretty  near  it  another  negative  cloud,  it  fhould 
have  inftantly  difcharged  the  ele^bical  fluid  with  explofion ;  and 
this  feems  to  explain  the  above  phenomenon  terminating  by  a 
flafh  of  lightning  and  a  thunderclap,  which,  however,  came 
from  a  part  more  diftant  from  us  than  the  church  of  St.  Gervai$. 


1^  The  Meteorological  Article,  a  part  of  *whicb  njuas  given  in  our  la/t 

Revinv,  ivill  Be  concluded  in  our  ne^t. 
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Art. XrV.   SUMMARY  of  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC. 

PUBLICATIONS 

For    the    Month    of    MAY. 

Paris.  Defcriptim  des  (iites  di  Minerdi  dts  Forges  tt  des  Salines 
dis  PyrenieS'i  fuivie  d*Obfervations  fur  le  fer  Maze  et  fur  /px  - 
Alines  de  Sards  en  Poitou,  Par  Monf.  le  Baron  de  'Dittricky 
Secretaire  General  des  Suiffes  et  GrifonSy  See*  Defcription  of  the 
Layers  of  forge  and  faline  Mineral  Earths  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
followed  by  Obfervations  on  polilhed  Iron,  and  the  Mines  of 
Sards  in  Poitou.  By  the  Baron  de  Dietrick,  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Swifs  Nation  and  the  Grifons,  &c.  4to. 
2  vol. 

'T^HIS  work  has  received  the  privilege  and  approbation  of  the 
•^    commifiioners  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  to 
examine  it. 

Paris.  O^ava  Dijfertatio  hotanica  Erythrexikn  et  Malpighiani 
€ompU£lenSj  l8  Tabulis  ornata.  Au£lwe  Antoni-Jofepho  Ca- 
vanilles.  Eighth  botanical  Diffcrtation,  comprehending  the 
Erj^diroxilon  and  Malpighia }  ornamented  with  18  Plates.  By 
Antonio- Jofepho  Cavanilles. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Marck  carried  the  kinds  of  Erythroxilon 
as  fer  as  eight.  This  author  has  added  three  new  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  however,  appeared  to  M.  Marck  to  be  diftindt  from, 
this  genus.  Linneus  defcribed  only  nine  fpecies,  Malpighi  and 
Cavanilles  make  them  amount  to  fifteen,  two  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  works  of  d*Aublet  and  Jacquin.  This  diflertation  too 
has  received  the  approbation  and  privilege  of  the  academy. 

Paris.     CoUe5lion  des  Paptllons  d^Europe^  i^c.  nouvelle  livraifon* 
Colle£lion  of  European  butterflies,  &c.  Publiflied  in  Numbers. 

The  prefent  number,  which  is  very  carefully  executed,  con- 
tains twelve  plates,  and  ends,  with  the  two  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

Paris.  Annales  de  Chymie,  ou  Recueil  de  Memoires  concernant  la 
Cbymie  et  les  Arts  qui  en  dependent.  Par  M.  M,  de  Morveau^ 
Lavoifter^  Monge^  Bertholet,  De  Fouraroy^  le  Baron  de  Dietrick^ 
HaJfenfratZy  et  Adet.  Tome  Premier.  Annals  of  Chemiftry ; 
or,  A  ColleSibn  of  Treatifes  concerning  that  Science  and  the 
Arts  which  depend  on  it.  The  Authors  as  above.  8vo.  i  vol. 

The  refpe£bable  names  affixed  to  this  work  are  fufficient  to 
teftify  its  value. 
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Mayence.  Beytrage  zur  Naturgs  Hiftichf  des  Mainzer  hndes^  (fc* 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  Natural  Hiftorj  of  Mayence,  By 
M.  Nan,  Profeflbr  of  Finances.     Two  8vo.  Numbers. 

The  authoi' defcribes  with\exaftnefs,  from  Ws  own  obferva- 
tions,  the  objedls  of  natural  hiftory  he  has  accurately  examined  j 
.  explaining,  in  a  fatisfedory  way,  why  he  difFeis,  in  fome  re- 
fpe£t:s,  from  his  predeceflbrs.     The  firft  number,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond,  treat  of  twenty-fix  fifliesj  the  latter  part 

of  the^  fecond  comprehends  amphibii  and  birds. 

.  .  - 

Tubinge.      Biytragi  zur  naturge  Hi/iiche  des  Herzog  Thumps 
ff^irteiidmg^  ^c.     A  Tra(9t  on  tjie  Natural.  Hiftory.  of  the. 
Duchy  of  Wirtembcrg,  following  the  Order  of  the  Rivers, 
and  the  Countries  they  water,     hvo;    240  Pages* 

Of  all  Germany,  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  is  the  fpot  moft 
favoured  by  nature.  In  this  tract  the  defcription  is  accurate  and, 
well  detailed. 

Leipfick*     Cbemifche  JneckdoUn^  £5ff .    Chemical  Anecdotes,  &c« 

8vo.    253  Pages. 

In  thefe  anecdotes  the  author,  M.  Becker,  fupports  the  8Ui-» 
cient  doftrine  of  chpmiftry,  in  oppofition  to  the  attacks  of  tho 
new  fcbod.  *  ; 

Stra{bourg.  Jmphlblorum  Virtutis  mtdicata  Defmfm^  i:fc»  De* 
^ence  of  the  medic^  Virtue  of 'Amphibii  continued;  con-» 
taining  the  Hiftory  of  the  Seine.  By  M.  Hermann,,  pubjip 
Profeffor  in  Ordinary  of  Medicine,  &c.     4to.  3  j  Pages. 

This  continuation  is  compofed  of  two  feftions,  in  the  firft  of 
which  M.  Hermann  relates  uiccinftly  the  efFeS  of  aliments  on 
the  animal  organifation.  The  fecond  fec^ion  treats  of  aphro- 
difiacs,  and  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  fea  fcinc.  The  author^ 
as  a  confummate  naturalift,  defcribes  this  anim^  perfedly;*  and, 
as  an  able  profeflbr,  leaves  nothing  undetermined  as  to  its  me- 
dicinal properties. 

Hankenhaufen.  Handbuch  fur  Gartenfsgunde  und  angetrende 
^tamiery,^c.  Manual  or  Catalogue,  arranged  fyftemati- 
cally,  of  2^61  Speciq?  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  for  Fruit,  Flower, 
and  Nurfery  Gardens.  By  M.  Nuenhabn,  jun.  8vo.  100 
Pages. 
The  names  and  aitangement  are  according  to  the  fyftem.  of 

Linneus,  with  a  German  nomenclature,     l^is  catalogue  has  in. 

pyticular  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  prcjcuring 

a  great  number  of  articles,  at  once  necefiary  and  uncommon* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  15.  The  New  Rghinfon  Crufoe :  an  infiruiii'vi  and  entertaining 
Hijiory^  for  the  Uje  of  Children  pf  both  Sexes^  Tranjlated  frm  tbr 
French  *.  Emhellijhed  ivith  Thirty-^ivo  beautiful  Cuts^  l2mo.  4  vols. 
'6s.    Stockdale.     London,  1788. 

THE  idea  of  this  book,  the  French  tranflator  obferves,  is 
taken  from  RoufTeau,  who,  in  his  Emilius,  fays,  '  Might 
there  ndt  be  found  means  to  bring  together  fo  many  lefFons  qf  inftruc- 
tion  that  lie  fcattered  in  fo  many  books ;  to  apply  them  through  a 
lingle  objeft  of  a  familiar  and  not  uncommon  nature,  capable  of  en- 
gaging the  imitation,  as  well' as  roufing  and  fixing  the  attention,  even 
at  fo  tender  an  age  ?  .  If  on^  could  imagine  a  fituation,  in  which  all 
the  natural  wants  of  man  appear  in  the  cleared  light  to  the  under- 
{landing  of  a  child,  and  in  which  the  means  of  fati&fying  thefe  wants 
unfold  themfelves  fucceffively  in  the  fame  clear,  eafy  manner,  the 
lively  and  natural  defcription  of  fuch  a  flate  fhould  be  the  firH  means 
that  I  would  ufe  to  fet  his  imagination  at  work.' 

Purfuing  this  idea,  the  author,  Mr.Campe,  taking  the  chief  paf- 
fages  of  Kobinfon  Crufoe>  omitting  others,  and  adding  fome  of  his 
Own,  has  produced  a  book  which  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  chil- 
dren.    Several  of  the  hero's  adventure*,  previous  to  his  Ihipwreck  on 
the  defart  iflaiid,  are- omitted.   The  author,  having  placed  him  there, 
fays,  .*  I  have  divided  the  time  of  my  New  Robinfon  Crufoe's  remain- 
ing upon  the  ifland  into  three  periods.     In  the  firft  he  is  all  alone, 
and  dellitute  of  any  European  topi  or  inftrument  whatfoever,  aflifting^ 
himfelf  merely  by  his  hands  and  invention ;  in  order  to  Ihew,  on 
the  one  hand^  how  helplefs  man  is  in  a  ftatie  of  folitude;  and,  on  the 
ether,  how  much  reflexion  and  perfevering  efforts  can  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  our  condition.   In  the  fecond  period,  I  give  him  a 
companion,  on  purpofe  to  ihew  how  much  a  man's  fituation  may  be 
bettered  by  taking  even  this  fingle  flep  towards  fociety.     Laftly,  in 
the  third  period,  a  veffel  from  Europe  is  ftiipwrecked  on  his  ifland, 
and  gives  him  an  op'J)orfunity  thereby  of  providing  himfelf  with  tools 
and  mofl  other  articles  necelTary  in  common  life,  in  order  that  the 
young  reader  may  fee  how  valuable  many  things  are  of  which  we  are 
.   accuftomed  ta  make  very  little  account,  becaufe  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  them.* 

This  New  Robinfon  Crufoe  is  fuppofed  to  be  read  to  his  children 
by  a  Mr.  Billingfley ;  and  the  ftory  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
queftions  of  the  children,  and  by  his  anAvers  to  fatisfy  their  inqui- 
ries. Thus  moral  and  religious  inftruftions,  are  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents as  they  arife,  and  cnildren  are  taught  what  to  avoid  and  wkat 
to  purfue  by  an  exemplar  before  them. 


^^m^ 
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Art.  i6,     The  Predeftined  Wife  \   a  NoveL      i2jno*     cs.     fewed. 

Kirby.    London,  1789. 

Of  nflNrels  that  neither  r\{t  above  nor  fink  below  mediocrity,  we 
have  only  to  determine  their  tendency  as  to  morals.  As  tlie  clafs  of 
novel  readers  is  very  numerous,  it  is  highly  nece/Tary  they  Ihould  be 
well  fuppiied ;  and  we  recommend  tl:e  Predefined  Wife  as  a  pro- 
du£lion  in  which  the  ftricfleil  regard  is  paid  to  every  virtuous  and  ge- 
nerous fentiment.  We  have,  indeed,  nothing  to  allege  againft  it,  ex* 
cept  that  the  few  new  incidents  it  contains  are  not  very  probable ;  but, 
as  the  author  found  them  necefTary,  in  order  to  render  the  work  in- 
tereiiing,  due  allowance  we  hope  will  be  made  for  them. 

Art.  Xjm  The  Sele3  Speffaior  ;  or,  A  SeleSion  of  Moral  Paper i  from 
the  Sp$3ator,  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  boards.  Rivingtons*  Lon* 
don,  1789. 

Of  the  Spectators,  though,  in  fpiteof  the  change  of  tafte,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  they  flill  continue  a  parlour-iuindofw  book,  it  mufl  be 
.  admitted  there  are  fome  which  feem  to  have  been  the  offspring  dT 
a  cloudy  day,  othejs  a  little  obfolete,  and  a  few  nonjtm  lituris  legenda. 
The  editor  therefore,  with  much  propriety,  undertook  a  feledion 
for  the  ufe  of  the  young  people  under  his  care.  He  profeifes  to  have 
prefeited  moral  fubjects  to  criticifm  and  metaphyfical  inquiries ;  yet 
we  cannot  help  ranking  among  the  latter  the  arguments  taken  from 
dreams,  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and  if  it  ihould  be 
urged  that  Mr.  Addifon's  papers  on  beauty,  novelty,  and  greatnefs, 
have  the  ^r  of  criticifm,  yet,  as  they  have  been  generally  thought  the 
beft  calculated  of  any  light  produdlion  to  improve  the  tafte  and  judge- 
ment of  young  readers,  we  were  a  little  dilappointed  in  oot  finding 
them  in  the  index.  We  could  lament  alfo  that  the  dory  of  Hilpa,  tlie 
antedeluvian  princefs,  ihould  have  been  omitted ;  but,  in  matters  of 
taibe,  every  compiler  has  a  right  to  his  own  judgment. 

AUT.  18.     Retired Pleafures  in  Profe  and  Ferfe  i  addrejfed  to  the  Lovers 
cf  a  Country  Life*  With  occajtonal  Notes  and  IHu/Irations,  By  George 
\  Wright,  Efq.  Author  of  the  Rural  Chrifian,  i^c»  ^c.     4t0.  2S.  6d. 

Stalker.    London,  1787. 

Whoever  has  pcrufed  Mr.  Wright's  Rural  Cbriftian  may  form  a 
•  tolerable  idea  of  his  Pleafures  in  Verfe  and  Profe.  We  fhall  prefent 
our  readers  with  the  advertifement,  not  only  as  an  account,  but  a^  a 
ipecimen  of  the  performance;  and  we  congratulate  them  on  the  op- 
|>ortunity  they  will  have  of  taking  breath  at  the  notes,  without  which 
none  but  Mr.  Alfcnp  could  get  through  this  period  of  a  page : 

*  As  many  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  country  may  wifh  to  knoyv 
how  to  improve  the  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  rural  fcenes  to  the 
beft  advantage ;  while  others  who  huve  been  fuccefsful  in  bufinefs,  or 
are,  by  different  methods,  become  the  heirs  of  riches  and  the  foils  of 
fortune,  may  be  defirous  of  retiring  from  the  fatigue  and  cares  of 
trade  and  merchandife  into  the  peaceful  abodes  of  Sylvan  life,  *  to 

enjoy 


^kMl. 


•  *  A  mariner  who  has  been  a  long  voyage,  and- weathered  out  mar.jr 
a  ftonn,  is  happy  to  fee  his  native  land,  and  regain  his  defired  port ; 
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enjoy  mental  ferenity  and  undifturbedTefleAion ;  *  the  following  trea- 
tife  (chiefly,  extrafted  from  approved  writers)  is  intended  to  aflift  fuch 
perfons  in  filling  np  their  time,  engaging  theic  thoughts,  and  excit- 
ing their  attention  to  fubjefts  of  the  greateft  moment  and  importance, 
and  direfting  their  views  to  objeAs  heavenly  and  divine.*  • 

■  Thefe  objeds  of  moment  and  importance  are  fo  retired^  fo  Syl^van, 
to  feafonahhi  fo  religious^  {o  Chrijiian,  fo  rural,  fo  full  o^  groves,  re- 
flexions, felicity,  alcoues^  contemplations,  &c.  that  one  would  almoft 
conceive  the  Englifh  language  afforded  no  other  expreffions.  We  could 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  occalionally  relieved  by  fomething  like 
aiftive  benevolence,  which  ought  at  leaft  to  form  a  part  of  our  Sylvan 
occupations,  and  which  our  author  thinks  it  fufBcient  now  and  then 
to  glance  at,  inftcad  of  enforcing.  Strange,  among  his  many  felec- 
tipns,  we  ftiould  find  fo  little  on  this  fubjeft  If  this  be  Mr.  Wright's 
tafte  for  retirement,  we  Ihall  leave  him  to  enjoy  it  anenvied,  and 
think  ourfelves  better  fecurcd  in  bufy  fcenes  than  in  fuch  Sylvan  re- 
treats to  exclaim, 

•  rtiere  lull  no  olijefls  for  its  fires  can  gain.' 

See  the  author  in  his  frontifpiece  and  the  motto : 

Art.  19.     Re*veniSy  fhilofophical,  political^  and  military*     8vo.    is* 

Hookham..  London*  1789. 

The  man  of  leifure  who  reads  till  he  is  tired,  refumes  his  book  til! 
he  i^  drowfy,  and'at  laft  lets  it  drop  while  he  ftretches  himfelf,  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  arrangement  in  compoiitions  ; 
but  we  pooi*  Reviewers,  while  the  wind  from  our  broken  cafcmcnt 
renders  the  light  of  our  folitary  ru(h  oftentimes  deceitful,  are  apt  to 
wifh  for  fortie  clue  to  dire£t  us  in  our  laborious  refearches  after  wit  or 
meaning.  Of  the  Reveries  before  us  we  fhall  only  fay  that  otir  au- 
thor dreams  of  commerce  and  war;  of  government*  the  origin  of 
which  he  confounds  with  its  defign;  of  religion,  every. fe&  of  which 
he  advifes  to  be  tolerated,  except  thofe  who  proach.  the  dodrines  of 
^he  national  church ;  laft  of  all  we  have  mufic,  which,  fuddenly 
roufing  our  author  to  what  he  calls,  a  wajcing  dream,  makes  him  fancy 
the  genius  ofinftrniHon  informing  his  'vacant  foul.  The  refult  is  an 
eaftern  tale  in  favour  of  the  heir -apparent,  the  application  of  which 
t  late  happy  event  has  tendered  unneceflTary.    '   ^ 

~ '-  '        -      •  '       . 

{$2l  peffon,  after  the  fatigiies  and  labour  of  carrying  on  an  cxtenfive 
bufinefs  for  many  years,  may  naturally  wifh  to  retire  from  the  purfuit 
of  riches,  to  enjoy  them  at  leifurc  in  a  quiet  rural  retreat. 

*  *  Hunting,  ihopting,  angling,  and  the  like  rural  amufements,  are 
not  particularly  in  ft  fted  on  in  this  treatife,  as  it  is  principally  intended 
to  point  out  and  enforce  the  beft  methods  for  improving. the  mind  iii 
the  knowledge  and  praidlice  of  virtue  and  rational  devotion ;  leaving 
|Kc  recreations  of  tlie  body' to  every  perfon's  own  choice,  only  hinting 
the  piippriety  of  regulatiaj^  our.amufcqi,eiit^>  whether  in iaaui.oi.  QfiUD* 
toy,  aocprding  to  tiiC;  dictates  of  hu^nkyi  prifdeace,.  fobfic^y^  .and 
riglitrwont'  \.    .,r  .  .  '    *        ..    ., ,:'  *•        .  -•     . 

•■-  Art. 
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Art.  20.  Coofe^ures  anfome  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer ;  tp 
ivhi'ch  14  added  ^  Paper  on  the  Iwverfion  of  Objects  on  the  Retina.  Svg. 
IS.     Cre^chy  Edinburgh.     1789. 

It  is  a  very  general  obfervation  that,  though  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  confute  a  theory,  yet  to  build  a  new  one,  that  (hall  be  Iree 
from  objection,  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  The  work  before  us 
is  a  (Irong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  portion.  . 

In  the^Srll  part  of  the' work  we  are  told  that -if  the.  variations  4)f 
the  barometer  arife  from  the  increafed  elafticity  or  gravity  of  the  air, 
we  are  ftill  to  look  for  the  caufes  of  thefe.  All  this  has  been  lotig 
ago  admitted,  and.  that. there  are  certain  difficulties  yet  unfqlved  re- 
lative to  the  variations  of  the  mercury  by  atmdfpherical  prefliire.    " 

Dr.  M.  after  fliewing  that  all  the  caufes  of  which  we  can  form 
any  idea  would  be  more  uniform  than  what  we  obferve,  propofes  one 
in  evtry  refpedt  liable  to  eq^al  obje£lion.  He  fuppofes  the  increafed 
gravity  of  the  air  to  arife  from  an  increafed  quantity  of  it,  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  the  procefs  of  vegetation ;  and  its  diminution 
to  the  evolution  of  phlogifton,  which,  combining  with  put e  air,  is 
condenfed  into  waten  It  no  other  caufes  operated,  it  is  pDvious  this 
procefs  would  be  as  uniform  as  the  generally  received  theory ;  but 
as  our  author  admits  the  variations  of  winds  and  temperature  Will 
have  gre^t  influence  in  modifying  this  principle  of  augmentation  ani 
diminution  in  the  air,  we  find  burfelves  as  much  at  a  lofs  as  ever  for 
the  caufes  of  theie  variations,  on  which  the  whole  fydem  feems  to 
depend. 

In  the  oth^  jaiperwe  have  an  inquiry  jby  what  means  the  mind 
becomes  feiEble  of  the  real  fituatioft  of  objedls  whith  appear  inverted 
on  the  retina'?.  'This  our  author  accounts  for  by  fuppoung  an  inftatf- 
tancous  compaaifon  in  the  mind  of  every  objeft  with  its  relative  fittf. 
ation  to  the  furface  of  the  eartlr. '  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the.  judgment  h 
'fixed  at  fb  catly  an  age,  that- it  is  impoflible  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
our  ideas  on  the  fubjeft.  It  is,  liowever,  m9ft  pro^ble  that  the  pit- 
ture  we  havefeen  on  the  retina  is  different  froin  the  impreffion  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  otherwife  adults,  who  have  been  cured  of  €on^4^ 
>//«/ catara6ls,"  would  have  difcovered  fome  doubts',  whcthier  a  man 
'ftood  on  his  heiad  or  his  heels;  From  the  moft.  atithenlic  rilci»oii^ 
no  fuch  difficulties  have  occurred,'  though  the  patients- haVe'  had  m 
clear  conceptions  of  diitances,  peifpeiftivc,'&c.  >. 

Art.  21.    ^be  Nature  and  VtiJity  of  the  Court  off^equeftt  de/ctihtd^ 
hy  Button.     8vo.  ^s.  boards,  ^ookham,    London,  I7&9* 

In  this  iufeful  performance  we  have,  firft,  the^hiftpry  of  the  Court 
of  Requcfts  in  Birmingham,  which  is  traced  with  greiat  exad^nefs*; 
but,  as  our  author  acknowledges  his  fond  partiality  tb  a  darling  cliilcl, 
we  are  ready  to  excufe  his  prolixity  while  we  admit  the  juftice  anJd 
propriety  of  his  remarks. 

The  fame  muft  be  faid  of  the  ninetyrnine  cafes  which  follow,  many 
of  which  are  interefting,  and  contain  very  ufeful  information  for  the 
)iidf  es ef 4hefe  very  valuable  tribunals.  C3n  which  account  we  did  not 
feel  puipfelves  wearic4  with  the  long  introdu^iolii  to  fopie  of  the  ob- 
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vious  remarks  on  others,  or  ttie  circomdantial  exadlnefs  with  which 
many  are  related.  The  author  acknowledges  the  pleafurc  with  which 
he  rides  his  hobby;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  all  public  bufi* 
nefs  were  tranfaded  with  as  much  alacrity.  We  therefore  recom- 
'  mend  this  well-intended  produdion  to  all  fuch  as  wi(h  for  informa- 
tion in  adminifterinejuftice  in  thefc  valuable  inflitutions,  and  deipair 
not  to  fee  their  juri&idion  extend  in  proportion  to  the  decreafe4  va- 
lue of  money  in  this  opulent  kipgdom* 

POLITICAL* 

Ar  T.  22.     J  Second  Letter  from  Major  Scott  to  Mr  Fox,  containing  the 
final  Declfion  of  the  Gpvernpr-Genp'al  and  Council  of  Bengal  on  the 
Charges  brought  againjl  Rajah  Deby  Sing,     8vo.    is.     Stockdalc. 
London,  1739.  * 

In  this  Letter  Major  Scott,  upon  the  authority  of  inconteftible, 
.documents  lately  arrived  from  the  Ead-Indies,   confirms,  in   the 
.ftrongeft  manner,  what  he  had  advanced  relative  to  Deby  Sing,  in  his 
former  Letter  to  Mr.  fox*  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  Re- 
view for  May  lail. 

*  I  can  now  affirm  with  confidence,'  fays  the  major,  *  that  the  fol- 
lowing fa^ts  are  fully  proved : 

•  *  i&,  Th^t  Mr.  Haftings  did  not  originally  appoint  Deby  Sing  to  be 
/armeritor  fec^rityfor  Rungpore  aiid  Dinagepoie,  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  clear  evidence  upon  this  point  when  he  fpoke  laft  year  in  Weft- 
.minfter-Hall*., 

adly.  That  when  the  infurre^ion  in  Rungpore  broke  out,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  it  was  ordered,  Mr.  Haftings  himfelf  pro- 
.poicd  the  removal  of  Deby^  Sing,  from  a  convi£tion  that  no  fair  inquiry 
could. take  pla^e  while  he  remained  iaoiEce. 

*  3dly,  TJ^at  Deby  Sing  is  proved  to  be  innocent  of  almoft  all  the 
jdreadful  cruelties  imputed  to  him. 

.  '  4thly,  That  the  fnoft  dreadful  of  the  cruelties  imputed  to  him  had, 
10  ufe  Mr.  Shpre's  expre£lon,  no  exillence  whatever, 

\  And,  fifthly,  Ths^t,  if  the  wliole  had  been  true,  to  the  utmoHex- 
tent  of  Mr.  Bur.ke's  original  relation,  it  would  be  impoi^ble  for  the 
ingenuity  or  malice  of  man  to  impute  the  flighted  blame  upon  Mr. 
Haftings,  or  to  make  l^im  a  participator  in  the  primes  of  which  Deby 
Sing  was  accufed.* 

Major  Scott  afterwards  fupports  his  aiTertioni  with  ^copies  of  a.q.- 
thentic  documents,  which  admit  of  no  doubt  or  cpnt^adidion ;  and, 
.y^ith  all  the  sinimated  zeal  which  has  fo  peculiarly  diilinguiflied  his 
exertions  in  the  caufe  of  Mr.  Hadings,  he  applies  the  whole, 
triumphantlj^9  to  |he  exculpation  of  that  great  and  perfecuted  gq^ 
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Art.  23-  A  Letter  to  theje*ws;  nvith  occajional  Remarks  m  a  late 
Addrefi  to  the  fame  from  Dr,  Priefiley^  Bj  a  Layman.  8vo.  6d, 
Walter.    London*  1789. 

The  writer  of  this  Letter  conceives  that  the  Jews,  though  converted 
by  Dr.  Prieftley's  Letter,  will  be  as  far  from  Ckriftianity  as  ever, 
unlefs  they  believe  the  pre-exiilence  of  our  Saviour.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  as  well,  in  this  as  m  moft  other  fciences,  .to  begin  with  the  moil 
iimple  propofitions,  and  gradually  proceed  to  the  more  complicated; 
that  is,  after  the  Jews  are  become  Socinians,  introduce  to  Arianifra, 
and  then,  if  you  cani  make  them  Athanafians. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  poflibility  of  the  Jews  rejecting  eveiy 
thing,  from  this  difference  of  the  Chriitians  among  themfelves,  the 
author  very  properly  advifes  them  to  read  the  fcriptures,  and  fom 
their  own  opinions.  After  this,  adverting  to  the  prefent  calamitous 
Situation  of  God's  once  chofen  people,  he  endeavours  to  convince  them 
all  their  prefent  miferies  arife  from  their  rejeding  the  goipel. 
V  The  author  certainly  means  well ;  but  there  is  neitlier  novelty  nor 

force  in  his  arguments. 

Art«  24.     A  Letter  from  a  Lady  to  her  Daughter ,  on  the  Manner  of 
pajjing  Sunday  rationally  aKd  agreeably.     8vo.    is.     Marihal.     Lon- 
don, 1789. 

This  petty  performance  is  profeifedly  Intended  as  a  ibpplement  to 
thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Greai,     It  is  evidently,  however,'  by  a 

<  different  and  much  inferior  writer.     In  it  we  look  in  vain  for  that 

flirewdnefs  of  remark,  that  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  that  delicacy  in 
the  accommodation  both  of  fentiment  ^ind  language  to  the  feelings 
of  the  gay  and  fafhionable,  and  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
foibles  moft  prominent  in  high  life,  which  diftinguifh  the  Thoughts. 
But  the  attempt,  however  weak,  is  evidently  well  meant,  and  me- 
rits both  attention  and  encouragement.     The  duty  of  fteadily  ft^- 

\  quenting  the  public  worlhip  of  God,  and  otherwife  ipending  the 

i&bbath  in  exercifes  of  piety  and  bdnevolence,  is  here  earneftly  in- 
culcated. And  happy  were  it  for  mo^  ladies  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  that  their  time,  were  not  worfe  em- 
ployed than  habitually  attending  the  church  themfelves,  and  exciting 
others  to  follow  their  example.  ^     . 

Art.  25.  Striaur£s  on  T&oo  Difcourfes  iy^^*^**I  C****r,  D.I}. 
occafioned  ly  the  Death  of  hU  eldejl  Daughter  ^  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Rev*  Father  in  God,  Leivis,  Lord  Bijhop  of  the  Diocefe,  i2mo.  is. 
Kearfley.     X/Ondon,  1789. 

The  dedication  firft  tells  us  that  the  author  ha^  no  permifllon  to  in* 
fcribe  his  work  to  my  lord  the  biihop.  The  reil  of  it  is  taken  tip,  con- 
trary to  the  •  ufual  mode  of  dedications,  in  acquainting  his  lordfhip 
there  are  people  as  good  as  hiiftfelf.  This  gives  our  author  an  oppor- 
lunity  of  bednning  his  ftriflttres  before  be  finiikes  his  dedic^tioiu 

•  E  4  Tht 
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The  preface  contains  a  fetv  knowing  aphorilmS)  involved  in  fome 
rather  abtlrufe  dedtuftions :         - 

/  It  is  not  the  lot  of  ev try  author  to  fhock  the  prejudices  of  tjie 
'learned  and  unlearned  vulgar,  even  if  that  author  depids  only  his  own 
thoughts.  -  * 

*  But  where  an  author  controverts  opinion?,  efhiblifhed  upon  Ion 
'and  wel^ founded  experience,  he  muft  not  be  fiirprifed  if  the  pen  o 
criticiiin  is  aimed  at  his  work. 

<  Confcioui  rectitude,. and  the  purfuit  of  truth,  where  they  are  the 

unifonn  intention  of  any  individual  (in  the  fmall  fphere  of  my  ob- 

tfervadon),  fo  far  from  being  the  occasion  of  cenfure,  however  dif- 

.cordant  the  opinions  of  mankind,  have  generally  claimed  defervdd 

applaufe,  without  the  puff  df  dedication,  or  the  bull^^g  manoouvre 

•of  a  pompous  preface. 

*  1  hofe  who  wifli  to  impofe  on  the  world  their  contempt  of  envy 

•«nd  malice,  always  fmart  moi^feverely  under  the  pen  t)f  the  fetyrift.'  '^ 

The  defign  of  the  -work  is  tO  convince  the'  writer  of  the  di&ourfes 

rhow  little  his  daughter's  de^th  and  many  amiable  virtues  Ufill  concenl 

the  public.     In  illuftrating  which,  we  have  an  atcount  of  aclergyx 

-riDan,.whofe  name  is  not- mentioned,  and  who  lived  we  are  not  told 

where,  that  loft  a  daughter,  who  is  namelefsalfo ;  with  an  cxait  de* 

fcription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  good  man  bore  his  lofs.'   The 

«rror  of  Dr.  C   ■         was  in  preaching  and  publifhing  olie  Or  two 

'difcourfes  upon  his 'daughter,  wherein  (he  is  reprefented  as  a  mortal 

ah/olutely  pirfea.     The  doftof's  vanity  furely  carried  him  beyond  the 

^  bounds  of  judgment  in  thisinftance.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  merit 

of  the  Difcourfes,    they  are  not  likely  to  ftiiFer  much  by  thefe 

Stridkures, 

■         *• 

Art.. 26.     Remarks  on  the  Bijbop  of  Exeter* s,  and  al/q  on  Dr.Hehn^ 

den^  5  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Haggau     8vo;  is. 
London,  1789.      ' 

A  tedious  argument  on  the  con^u6tion  of  an  Old  Tefta,iAent  pro^ 

-phecy,'  which  is  a  fpedes  of  polehiicf^l  difcnfffon  very  unintereftmg^ 

■  We  prefume,  to  m^ll   readers.      The  author,  ho\<rtver,   treats  the 

'learned  interpreters  with  whom  lieldiffcrs  refpedfullyj  and  though 

i  we  think  the  nature  of  his  fubje^  leads  him  occaiionally  to  cavil  about 

wofds,  as  it  involves  much  verbal  criticifm,  he  difcovers  coniiderable 

powers  of  eloquence,- and  writes  oti  the  whole  with  the  liberality  af 

a  fcholar  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.      ■  *  ' 

•  Art,  27,     A  letter  tothe  Patrons  ^  ^r^JkfSyi^c.  of  the  Cbartty  Schook^ 

V.  %vo.*  13. 6d.    Turner.  *  London,  17^.    " 

The  author  recommends  a  more  efficacious  mode  of  educating  the 
childreft  of  the  poor  than  any  other  hitherto"  adopted.    Hi's  plan  is  to 

•  take  the  entire  charge  both  of  their  fupport,  their 'isducation,  and 
their  morals,  by  converting  our  feveral  charity -fchoolt  into  fo  many 
academies,  in  which  the  children  would  be  always  under  >the  eye  of 

•  the  mailer,  and  by  chat  means  prevented  from  imbibing  the  profli- 
gacies whkii  abound  in  our-  lireets/  and  to  which  th^y  are  at  prefent 
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^oftftd  We  hate  only  to  lajpeUt,  in  the  name  of  the  mierd  and 
?£t  thit  the  prpdi^ou.  expense  of  the  fcheme  reader,  ^  prac 
OcabUiiy  of  it  peculiarly  problematical. 

•Art.  a8.  '  4  Defence  of  the  rroteft^  ^^''^  j" 'KvifS^^i! 
^  Anr-wer  toXbe  Charges  againfi  them  (ontcned  tn  the  Right  Hon.  Henrt 
g!T£  fpeiche^relaig  i  Titlu,,  ^c.    8vo.  «.    Robfon  and 
Uai'ke.     London,  i/Sgf. 

The  various  points  controverte4  in  thb  pamphlej  can  be  of  Bttfe 
.  co^quenceto  headers  on  this  fide  the  water.    And  to  coraprdienj 
K  nronerlv    would  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  wath  almolt 
Sfw^rtorridpolic?  of  the  filler  kingdom.    For  ^equeftum 
here  Suffed  has  agitated  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  the  legifiature, 
bf  IreSid  iSve  a  intury.     Indeel.  tithes  have  eye,  W  the  great 
tone  of  cpntentlon  ,Cn6e  tl^ey  were  adopted  as  part  of  our  ecclefi- 
S  cohftitution.    And  \i  is  likely  they  vnll  always  be  confidered 
SfaTn^^ance   both  by  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.    Our  «iony. 
taols^ulhor  derives  no  aid  from  the  briiliancy  either  of  his  d.aioa  - 
STis  S  in  their  behalf;  but  he  oppofes  fafts  to  Ux  Grattan^. 
bJawry,  ■  deteas  .the  mifrcprefentations  of  a  glowing  fancy  by  dif- 
Sonateinveftigation.  and  appeals  from  the  fefanation  of  eloquence 
K"ements  w£ch  cannot  be  miftaken,    The  pamphlet  is  very  ,n, 
icorreftly  prbted. 

Art   zq.     A  Letter  to  Jofepb  Priefth,  Ll.D.on  the  Subjea  cflut 
>L  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  ^HUi^  F.tt,  and  to  the  Dean  of  Can- 
Vbuy.     To  •u.hich-is  added  a  Difeourfe  pnthe  natura^.nnexecn  of 
%liideecUfiafiicanM^n^-i-B,theRe^.h^^ 
Uafter  tf.Ruthin  ^chool.a«d late  FeUo-w  <f  ftfus Qollege.  Oxford.  8yo. 
25.    RivHigtons.    London,  ^789.  ^ 

This  is  a  letter  of  earneft  expoftulation  with  Br.PriefUey  on  mif- 
application  of  talent,  his  extreme  afeaatipn  of  fingulanty  and  pani- 
doxAe  vanity  and  impotence  of  all  iis  a^mpts  to  overturn  d»e 
Church  of  England,  and  the  pec^liar  temerity  which  diftingniflw. 
S  tenetVand  Ss  reafoning:    ^And  of  all  the  advocates  for  our  rd|- 
«ous  eftablifhrnent  which  Jiaye  atwcked  thu  redoubted  champion  of 
Jjiifro  and  Secinus.  Mr.  Walters  is  perhaps  (he  mofi  fpirited,  the  moft 
foreSnt^and  the  moll  claffical  a.n<f  elegant.    1  he  arguments,  affer- 
Ss,  arid  aflumptions  of  his  antagonitt,  }t.»^'?:*«/dd'efs  to  render 
Hdicilous      And  however  the  dbftor  and  his  friends  may  t«at  a  re- 
teioXnce  which  they'cannot  but  feel,  our  author's  wit  and  farcafoi 
S^of  futh  afpecies  U  none  of  the  pa«y  will  VentMre  to  retort.  To 
Sis  letter  is  ad<led  an  aifize  fermon,  in  wWb  the  natural  alliance  be- 
tween  church  and  Hate,  or  the  mutual  dependence  which  fubfiftsbe- 
.;;:""  it^  .nd  reli^io^.  «  ft«ed  and  illntetedwtth  precdion  »»d 
'.flcganQC.     '  ^   *     .     ' 
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A  K  T .  30.  A  Letttr  to  Dr,  Priejltey.  By.  William  Hunter,  A.  M,  ReSler 
cf  St.  Ann,  Limebouje,  and  late  Felhnv  of  Bra/en-No/e  College,  Oxford* 
8vo.  IS.     Wilkie.    London,  1789- 

Mr.  Hunter,  though  by  no  means  one  of  Dr.  Prieftley's  moft  for- 
midable antagonjils,  enters  very  warmly  into  the  conteA,  and  endea- 
vours fometinies  to  reafon  and  fometimes  to  laugh  the  dodor  out  of 
^is  prejudices.  His  language,  however,  is  often  vulgar,  and  not  un- 
frequently  perplexed.  The  beft  caufe  unfortunately  fuffers  by  un- 
fldlful  advocates.  Happily  our  religion,  as  eftabU(hed  by  law,  hath 
ibme  of  the  ablef^  writers  in  its  favour  that  this  or  any  age  or  country 
ever  produced.  There  isrconfequently  the  lefs  need  of  their  afliftance 
who  are  not  qualified,  to  do  it  any  fervice;. 

AlT.  31.     A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.PrieJIley.     By  an  Undergraduate. 

8vo.  IS.  Rivingtons.     London,  1789. 

This  con  tell  exhibits  fomething  like  that  which,  in  facred  ftory, 
to(^  place  between  David  and  Goliah,  where  a  giant  in  complete  ar- 
mour was  doomed  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  naked  llripling.  The  do£tor 
liaving,  with  his  ufual  condefcenfion,  oiFered  to  condudl  the  theolo- 
gical Itudles  of  the  young  gentlepien  in  the  univedity  of  Oxford,  la 
this  letter  one  of  them  acknowledges  the  obligation  m  the  name  of  the 
xcfl,  and  afligns  reafons,  fufficicntly  mortifying  to  the  doctor,  for  de- 
clining his  fervicjC.  Our  undergraduate  confiders  the  doftor's  nollrums 
rather  as  objedls  of  derifion,  than  propofitions  meriting  a  ferious  con- 
futation. He  endeavours  to  make  both  himfclf  and  his  readers  merry 
with  many  of  thofe  important  difcoveries  and  piiilofophy  which  have 
fo  long  menaced  the  peace  and  faf^^ty  of  our  eftablifhment.  He  al- 
leges the  doflor,  who  would  teach  others,  needs  himfelf  to  be  taught ; 
that  his  creed  is  wholly  negative ;  that  the  religion  he  profeiles  is  a 
religion  without  a  faviour  and  a  fan£tilier ;  that  he  allows  fixed  air  in 
jthe  natural  world,  but  deprives  the  moral  of  all  fixed  principles  ;  that 
at  rerfe  or  chapter  of  an  evangelift,  or  even  an  afojile,  not  in  unifon 
with  his  hypothelis,  is  to  be  rejefted  ;  and  that,  as  his  fyft^m  admits 
of  no  human  foul,  he  has  philofophy  enough,  and  may  foon  find  it 
convenient  to  rid  himfelf  and  the  fpecies  oi  futurity  and  a  refur^ 
reBion. 


For    the    ENGLISH    REVIEW. 
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For       J    U    L   y,        1789. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  eyent  that  has  diftinguiftied  this  month  will  long  dif- 
tinguifli  it  among  months  and  years,  and  form  an  era  in 
the  annals  of  hiftory.     It  is  needlefs  to  mention  that  it  is  the 

REVOLUTION    IN    FRANCE 

to  which  we  allude ;  a  revolution,  the  greateft  that  was  ever 
cffcfted  in  fo  cafy  a  manner.    Men  of  refledlion,  when  they  at- 
tended 
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tended  to  vsihzt  was  daily  paffing  there,  the  free  and  bold  con* 
veriation,  and,  if  poffible,  ftill  freer  writings  of  the  French 
nation,  to  the  meeting  of  the  notables,  the  remonftrances  of  an 
exiled  parliament,  and  the  convention  of  the  ftates-general,  fore- 
told, without  much  heiitation,  that  a  new  order  of  affairs  mult 
take  place  among  our  enlightened  and  fpirited  neighbours ;  yet 
few,  perhaps  none,  imagined  that  the  French  monarchy  could 
die,  or,  Ihall  we  fay^  migrate  into  another  ftate,  without  more 
violent  pain  and  convulfion.  This  euthanajiay  or  rather  this  eaiy 
nutempfychojis^  evidently  fprung  from  that  general  unanimity  on 
the  great  fubjed  of  difcuflion,  which  pervaded  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders in  the  widely  extended,  yet  compared  kingdom  of  France, 
Had  that  nation  been  divided  in  their  fentiments,  the  invincible 
ipirit  of  liberty  would  have  prevailed,  but  not  without  a  ftruggle. 
The  majefty  of  the  people  fhone  forth  with  a  fplendour,  at 
which  the  inferior  principalities  and  powers  in  the  ftate,  like  the 
ftars  before  the  rifing  fun,  hid  their  diminiflied  heads.  The 
reigning  monarch  perceived  the  dignity  and  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  a  greater  chief.  His  guards,  at  his  nod,  le- 
tired  from  the  prefence  of  a  force  before  which  they  feemed  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  vain  mockery.  He  did  homage  to  the 
pretenfions,  and,  in  acknowledging  himfelf  the  fervant,  proved 
himfelf  the  father  and  the  juft  fovereign  of  his  people ! 

Though  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  to  a  difference  of 
circumftances,  it  is  difHcult  to  abftain  from  making  a  compa^ 
rifon  of  the  conduft  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  of  France  with  that 
of  Charles  the,  Firft  and  James  the  Second  of  England  in  fimilar 
fituations.     It  was  neither  fo  obftinate  as  that  of  the  former, 
nor  fo  precipitate  as  that  of  the  latter ;  it  was  a  medium  between 
both.     The  King  of  France  endeavoured  to  mediate  between 
the  privileged  orders,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but 
when  the  fortune  of  the  latter  appeared  evidently  to  prevail,  he 
did  not  prolong  an  unequal  conteft ;  he  did  not  retreat  into  Spain 
or  Naples,  to  move  tne  other  branches  of  the  hottfe  of  bourbon 
againft  his  fubje£b ;  at  a  crilis  when  ideas  of  flight  might  have 
not  only  been  fuggefted  by  the  pride  of  power,  but  even  urged 
by  fear,  he  embraced  the  generous  refolution  of  committing 
himfelf  into  the  hands,  and  a(%ng  agreeably  to  the  fentiments 
of  his  people.     Had  the  Englifh  princes  acquitted  themfelves  in 
a  iimilar  manner,  at  any  period  before  the  fword  was  drawn,  a 
Stuart  might  ftill  have  iat  on  the  throne  of  England, 
'  As  the  eafy  and  quick  tranfition  in  France  from   a  go- 
vernment purely  monarchical  to  whatever  new  form  it  may 
aftume,    is  owing  to  a  general  unanimity  on  the  great  fub- 
je&  of  difcuffion,   fo   that   unanimity  was   derived   from  the 
light  of  learning.    The  people,  when  divided,  arc^ike  £uid 

that 
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tfi^t  \%  Mattered  by  every  wind ;  united,  thfiy  are.  the  bimdle 
of  rods  in  the  fable  which  is  not  to  be  broken.     Vicinity  oif 
Ikuatioo  and  a  common  caufe,  have,  in  all  countries  and  ages, 
given  occafion  to  an  intercourfe  of  minds,  and  a  concert  of 
wills,  that  have  fubverted  the  power  of  tyrants.     In  fmall  re- 
publics, where  the  bulk  of  the  nation  live  together  in  one  large 
city,  as  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Italy, 
men  can  compare  .their  fentiments,  and  form  their  defigns,  by 
means  of  xonverfation  \    but   no  fuch  deligns  as   have  been 
formed  and  executed  in  America  and  Prance,  could  be  con- 
.certed  or  executed  without  that  wide,   regular,   and  conftant 
communication,  which  is  the  refult  only  of  letters  and  the  art  of 
printing.    The  French  nation,  at  once  enlightened  and  inflamed 
|iy  inveftigations  of  the  ancient  and  free  conftitution  of  the 
Iranco-Qalli,  and  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  by  the  ex- 
amples of  other  dates,  ftarted  into  a  pofture  of  refolutioh  and 
defiance.     Confiding  in  a  juft  caufe,  and  the  vaft  fuperiority  of 
fheir  ftrength  *and  numbers,  they  proceeded  in  their  glorious 
career  with  that.fteadinefs,  firmnefs,  and  moderation  of  conduft, 
which  are  wont  to.  diflinguifh  the  meafures'  of  great  and  en- 
lightened ftates  from  the  tumults  and  (allies  of  barbarous  infur- 
gents*     The  rude  m,ultitude,  whpn  they  fcel  their  wounds,  lik^ 
the  blind  Cyclops  in  Homer,  who  gave  vent  to  his  anguifli  and 
*|lc(pair  by  tearing  up  trees  and  rocks,  exprefs  their  rage  in  un- 
availing .though  deftrudlive  afts  of  fury.     The  French  natiop 
were  fenfible  of  their  difeafej  but  they  fciw  a  fafe  and  certain  re-" 
IXi^dy,  ?ir^.they  applied  it  with  all  the  art  a^iJ  caution  of  jfldlfi^l 
j>hynciaiiis.  Had  this  remedy  been  doubtful,  had,  the  Parifian  citi<- 
is^ens  ^nd  the  troqps  at  Paris  been  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  that 
{prevailed  in  the  other  towns,  and  the  othpr  divifio'ns  Of  tbe  French 
^iny,  they  would  either  never  have  atternpted  the  grand  ^nter- 
•if^tife  jhcy  l^ve  accomplifhed,  or  they  would  not  have  ftopped  at 
the  poin?  of  its  jaccomplifliment.     The  fear  of  a  reverfe.  of  for- 
tune would  have  nourifhed  a  jeaJoufy  of  all  th^it  vvas  princely  oj: 
pre-eminent  in  the  kingdo«i.     The  times  .of  Sylja  would  have 
Jjave  Seen  jreriesjired.      Some  b-kjody  diibtor  .W9uld  have  pro- 
icribed  the.  princes  of  the  blood  and  tiae  nobles  attaqhed  to  the 
-caufe  of  rpy^ilty,     Jfe  would  have  trembled  to  return  the  fword 
.into  its  (heath ;  he  would  have  found  no  peace  but  in  deftroy- 
•ir^g  J  no  Tcjcurity  l?wt  in  xoatinuing  .that  confufion,  conftqrna- 
tion,   and  horrori    whidi  he,  bpfd  occafioned.     What  t^;e  po- 
^Hiiar,  and  noiw  happily  4:ri4mph^nt,  parjty  in  France  have.uhi- 
'.formly  faid,  done,  and  fufiei;ed,   forms  a  contraft^to  all  this. 
. JEyen  in  the  ve0  throat  of  daiiger  and  war,  when  a  number  of 
jtheir  cojnpatrjots  had  fallen  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  .the  gq. 
;v^i!nor  of-  the  Baftile,  they  reftraineil  their  refexitment  to  a  fev^r 
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ads  of  juft  feverlty;  afts  which  cvc;i  the  ftri(!ieft  moralityjuf*  ' 
tilled,  and  the  dilates  of  found  policy  declared  to  be  neceffiiryi 
TTo  have  pafled  over  the  mifconduft  of  Monf.  de  Laanay,  and 
his  principal  inftraments,  with  inpipunity,"  would  have  argued  ti- 
nlidity  and  irrefolution ;  to  have  difcovered  revenge  and  a  thirft 
of  blood,  might  have  occ^fioned  diftruft  and  alarm,  and  even 
turned  the  popular  current  of  the  day  into  compafHon  for  tjie 
unhappy  fufferers*.  The  leaders  of. the  pepple  aiTumed  at  once^ 
and  at  once  otercifed,  tHe  functions  of  wife  and  juft  legiflators 
afid  ftatefmen.     They  gave  an  example  of  what  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  refiftance  to  the  national  affembly  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  from  an  acquiefcence  in  their  views  on  the  other* 
They  punjftied  thfe  voluntary  inftruments  of  arbitrary  power ;  but 
they  fpared,  as  much  aCs  pomble,  the  blood  of  their  countrjrnien^ 
They  protefted  the  property  of  the  helplefs  citizens ;  they  re- "^ 
lieved,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  power,  the'preffing  wants 
of  the  poor,  by  a  ready  and  equal  diftribution  of  corn,  as  well  as 
by  contributions  in  money. 

\. 

REFLECTIONS. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Britilh  parliament,  at 
a  moment  when  our  neighbour?,  and,  if  a  common- fegard  to' 
liberty  and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  human  nature  may  juftify 
the  appellation,  our  friends,  ffiould  have'refufed  fo  fmall  a  fuppjy' 
to  the  French  people,  on  the  eve,  or  rather  under  the  aflfcual . 
invafion  of  famine,  as  twenty  thoufand  facks  of  flour.;  a  quan- 
tity little  more'  than  the  confumption  of  this  ifland  for  one 
day.  The  price  would  have  purchafed  wheat  for  us  before  it 
was  wanted,  if  it  fhould  have  been  wanted,  from  fome  other 
quarter.  But,  even  if  this  fliould  not  have  been  the  cafe,  the 
granting  or  the  withholding  twenty  thoufand  facks  of  ffour  was. 
not  a  matter  of  fuch  mighty  importance  as  to  juftify  even  deli- 
beration on  Ae  fubjefty  at  fuch  a  crifis  as  that  in  which  it  w-is 
demanded.  The  French  nation,  ftruggling  with  famine  and  ar- 
bitrary power,  caft  their  eyes  for  relief  to  England,  a  land 
abounding  in  grain,  and  the  very  temple  of  freedom.  X^e 
Englilh  government  refufes  to  aflift  them* !  Among  a  people  of 
fuph  extreme  fenfibility  as  the  French,  this  might  have  diverted 
the  odium  ^  the  people  from  the  French  to  the  Englifli  court^ 
Oliver  Gromwell,  for  th^  fupport  of  his  fchemes,  enacted  that 
every  perfou,. within  the  commonwealth  ftiould  retrench  on^ 
meal  in  the  week  of  his  ufual  allowance  ;  but  to  have  granted  . 

•:  ^nce  the. above  went  to  prefs^  fome  partiz^ns  of  the  court  have  .  < 
beeoxike  th^  imCertBnate  vi(ilin[|s  of  popular  rage.    Nor  doe*  thft.p«^ 
ptiiar  vengeance;  appear  to  be  yet  Vitiated. 


beeoxike  th^  imCertBnate  vi(ilmis  of  popular 
ptiiar  vengeance;  appear  to  be  yet  Vitiated. 
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the  fapply  demanded  by  the  French  would  not  have  coft  the  in- 
habitants of  Great-Britain  the  retrenchment  of  three  meals  in 
the  year ;  a  facrifice  which  all,  we  are  perfuaded,  would  have 
made  with  cheerfulnefs.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage 
that  will  probably  refult  from  this  unkindnefs  on  our  part ;  it 
will  probably  make  us  abftain,  for  fome  time,  from  travelling 
and  fpending  our  money  in  France,  where  our  recenjt  barbarity 
will  riot  foon  be  forgotten. 

To  view  the  revolution  in  France  on  all  iides,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  all  thofe  objefts  with  which  it  is  ftrongly  related. 
Would  carry  us  beyond  the  qompafs  of  our  ability,  and  ftill  kx^ 
tfier  beyond  the  limits  neceffarily  prefcribed  to  this  monthly  fpe- 
Cttlation  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  with  which  we  are  moft  concerned*  We  flialt  confine 
ourfelves,  therefore,  to  a  few  obfervations.  The  fituation  of 
France,  though  aufpicious^  yet  not  finally  fettled,  will  afford  us 
frequent  opportunities  of  reluming  this^  fubjeft,  and  of  viewing 
again  and  again,  one  of  the  fublimeft  fpedlacles  that  qan  engage 
the  attention  of  man ;  the  efforts  of  a  great  nation  to  vindicate 
and  eftabliih  the  rights,  and  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  our  common 
nature.  In  the  contemplation  of  this  all  national  diftin£tions 
are  loft. 

Firft,  The  fpirit  and  tone  of  a  nation,  it  feems,  may  be 
changed  in  a  very  flibrt  fpace  of  time.  In  the  laft  reign  it  was 
the  common  boaft  of  a  French  gentleman  that  both  '  his  pro- 
*  perty  and  life  were  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  the  king.'  This 
uras  pride  perverted.  But  the  French  people  are  marked  by  an 
cxcefiive  fenfioility  of  temper,  which  carries  the  reigning  fpirit 
or  humour  of  the  times,  whatever  it  be,  to  an  extreme.  When 
the  )cing  is  not  to  be  opppfed  and  pulled  down,  he  is  to  be  adored 
and  deified. 

Secondly,  As  a  very  extraordinary  change  has  happened,  in 
the  prefent  reign  in  the  tone  and  fpirit  of  the  French  nation,  fo 
alfo  a  change  equally  great  has  taken  place  in  that  of  the. French 

fovernment.  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
'ifteenth,  not  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  perfons  were  unjuftly 
deprived  of  liberty  and  property,  and  many  of  them  alfo  of  their 
liveg.  When  the  people  of  France  about  fourteen  days  ago, 
fet  open  the  Baftile,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  four  or  nvC 
ftate  prifoners  f 

^  Thirdly,  How  often  does  ambition  blindly  labour  for  its  own 
downfall  r  TTie  French  court  fent  an  army  to  America,  not 
from  a  regard  to  juftice  and  liberty,  but  for  the  purprfc  of 
humbling  Great-Britain,  and  exalting  the  relative  power  and 
greatnefs  of  France  on  her  ruins.  They  did  not  forefee  the  re- 
mit Of  thofe  liew  ideas,  that  new  education  and  way  of  think* 
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lag,  that  could  not  bat  infenfibly  make  their  way  Into  the  ardfiy 
and  nation.     Was  it  poffible  that  a  large  body  of  men  ihould 
fly  from  pne  (ide  of  the  globe  to  Emancipate  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  other,  without  catching  the  generous  flame  of  free- 
dom from  their  new  allies  ?     Was  it  poffible  that  they  fliould 
not  difcufs  at  home  what  they  fought  for  abroad  ?     At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  though  we  are  all  of  us  wife 
after  the  event  has  illuArated  the  caufe  from  whence  it  fprung^ 
few  men  were  aware  that  the  affiftanqe  afforded  to  the  Americans 
by  the  French  court  would  involve  the  emancipation  of  the 
French   people  *  j    and   none  forefaw  that  this   emancipation 
would  follow  fo  dofely  the  example  that  gave  it  birth.  :  We 
for,efee  fome  efFefts  of  this  revolution  in  France  in  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.     But  more  will  take  place  than  we  can  eafily 
imagine ;  and  thofe  we  look  for  may  furprife  us  with  the  abrupt- 
nefs  of  their  arrival.     The  prefent  generation  may  live  to  fee 
the  Cortex  of  Caflille  and  Arragon  reafTemUed  in  Spain.     It 
will  be  difficult  for  the  emperor  to  fubdue  the  liberties  of  the 
Flemings,  or  to  fupprefs  the  recolleftion  of  former  privileges 
among  the  chiefs  of  Hungary  and  the  barons  of  Bohemia* 
Yet,  _     . 

Fourthly,  So  wonderfully  are  things  linked  together  in  the 
bu(y  and  ever-changing  fcene  of  human  of  affairs,  that  theiame 
conjun£ture  that  gave  liberty  to  France,  exalted  an4  <:onfirmed 
the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  in  Holland.  France,  exhaulted  by 
the  American  war,  and  agitated  by  internal  difTenfions,  was  un- 
able to  furnifh  the  ftipulated  fuccours  to  her  party  in  the  United 
Provinces.  The  patriots  were  therefore  mbdued  by  the 
reigning  fovereign.  And,  as  a  very  ufeful  corollafy  from  this 
poution,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  expe« 
dient  for  aiw  nation  to  truft  to  foreign  affiftance. 

Fifthly,  The  Revolution  in  France,  cfFecled  by  the  cb-ope« 
ration  of  the  French  guards  with  the  people,  may  quiet  the 
alarms  of  many  fenfible  and  well-difpofed  men  in  ^England,  oji 
the  fubjedl  of  a  ftanding  army. 

Sixthlv,  There  is  not  ^  doubt  but  this  great  revolution  will 
be  eftabliflied,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  fudden  re- 
verie of  fortune.  The  oppofite  pretenfions  and  interefls  of  dif- 
ferent provinces  and  communities  in  the  Netherlands,  after 
their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  were  many  and  great, 
and  for  years  there  was  great  anarchy  and  confufion  \  but  the 
afiairs  of  the  Netherlands  were  fettled  at  laft,  nearly  in  their* 


^  The  nation  among  whom  predi^ions  of  what  has  happened  were 
moft  frequent,  was  Spain;  a  nation  difUnguiihed  by  jult  fenfe  and 
iagacity. 
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prdent  form.  What  has  happened  in  America,  before  ouf 
eves,  needs  only  to  be  hinted  at.  It  was  boldly  predidJed  that 
the  Thirteen  Provinces,  freed  from  the  preffure  of  England, 
would  fell  to  {fieces ;  but  behold,  after  many  difficulties  and  de- 
lays, the  Thirteen  provinces  united,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  many 
ages,  in  a  conflitution  very  nearly  affimilated ;  and  which,  in  fe- 
veral  iiiftances^  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  England?  With 
£>  many  examples  of  political  organifation,  and  fuch  knowledge, 
moral  and  political,  the  French  nation  will  undoubtedly  fettle 
their  new  government  without  any  J)arbarous  appeal  to  arms, 
and  exjiibit  the  greateft  leflbn  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world. 

WAR    ON   THE   COWTINENTi 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  on  the  one  part^ 
and  the  Swedes  and  Turks  on  the  other,  is  continued  with  great 
animofity  and  fury.  ^  The  Iting  of  Sweden  difcovers,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  time,  talents  and  refources,  which  he  was  not  known  to 
poflefs ;  and  the  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  betrayed  much 
weaknefs,  to  which  he  was  almoft  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  fu- 
perior.  The  Sultan  Selim  in  his  perfonal  conduft  revives  a  fe- 
rocity that  had  for  many  years  been  baniflied  from  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  at  the  fame  tim?,  he  has  the  good  fenfe  of  attempting  to* 
.  rouze  the  religious  enthufiafm  of  muiTulmen. 

DENMARK.* 

The  declaration  of  neutrality,  aniidft  the  contefts  of  the 
North,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  is  a  matter  of  great  fatisfaftion 
to  all  BritiOi  fubjedts. 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

The  prefent  feffion  of  parliament  is  juft  expiring.  The  bilP 
tfiat  had  pafled  in  the  Hoafe  of  Commons  for  an  annual  thankf- 
giving  for  the  Revolution,  has  very  properly  been  rejefted  by 
the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  multiplication  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  commemorations,  of  which  we  have  perhaps  too  many 
already,  only  tends  to  bring  religion  into  a  greater  and  greater 
ftate  pf  coldnefs  and  indifference. 


•|i*  Qommunications  fir  The  English  Review  are  requijhd  H 
hefent  /«  Mr.  P^urray,  No.  jz,  Flcet-ftreet,  London;  ^whtn  Suh^ 
fcAhers  for  this  Montblj  Pnformance  are  rejfe&fulljdefired  to  give  im 
their  Names% 
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A&T*  1*  Travels  ihraugh  the  Interior  Parts  of  Anurica.  In  t 
Series  of  Letters^  By  arir  Officer*  8vo.  2  vols*  14s.  boards. 
Lane.    London^  1789. 

'T'HE  author  of  thcfe  Travels  was  ^n  of&cer  in  General 
-*-  Burgoyne's  army.  He  profefles  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
idifSccdties  to  which  that  part  of  our  troops  were  expofed  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  capture  at  Saratoga,  and  of  the  diftrefles  which 
they  endured  after  that  unhappy  event.  The  narrative  is  con* 
<iu£ted  with  an  apparent  degree  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
which  render  it  interefting.  Its  claim  to  attention,  however, 
arifes  more  from  the  nature  of  the  fa(5):s,  than  from  the  fkill  and 
elegance  of  the  writer.  His  moral  reflexions,  in  general,  had 
been  much 'better  omitted;  his  defcriptions  are  too  minute;  his 
tranfltions  almofl  always  abrupt ;  and  his  ftyle  fometimes  uti- 
gramnvitical.  Yet  when  we  confider  the  author's  fituation,  we 
are  prompted  to  pardon  his  defedts,  and  give  him  full  credit  for 
his  merits. 

He  arrived  at  (^ebec  In  Oflober  1776.  That  city,  he  tells 
lis,  had  fufFered  fo  much  by  the  fiege  during  the  preceding 
4Mrinter,  as  to  correfpond  little  to  the  beautiful  defcription  given 
of  it  by  Mrs.  Brookes  in  her  Emily  Montague.  During  his 
journey  from  thence  to  Montreal  he  makes  fome  interefting  re- 
marks on.  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  charafters  of  diflFerent  tribes  of  Indians,  and  juftifies 
their  being  employed  by  our  army  againft  the  Americans, 
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Ncceflity  was  the  only  plea  on  which  this  could  be  defended. 
To  counteract  or  retaliate  the  horrors  occafioned  by  favages 
compofing  a  part  of  the  continental  troops,  it  was  requifite  to 
engage  them  in  our  fervice.     A  tteaty  between  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  the  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  at  river  Bouquet  upon 
Lake  Chan^plain,  in  which  they  both  gave  a  fpccimen  of  their 
eloquence,  is  inferted  at  length.     The  general'^  talents  as -a  po- 
lite fcholar  are  well  known.     The  following  fhort  extraft  from 
his  orders  at  Crown-Point,  when  he  was  within  fight  of  the  , 
enemy,  will  rank  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind  with  the  elegance  of 
his  pen:    '  This  army  embarks  to-morrow  to  approach  the. 

*  enemy.     The  fervices  required  of  this*  particular  expedition 

*  are  critical  and  confpicuous.     During  our  progrefs  occafions 

*  may  occur,  in  which  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  life,  are  to 
'  be  regarded.     This  army  muft  not  retreat.' 

The  author  afterwards  relates  the  circumftances  which  oc- 
curred in  their  paflage  to  Saratoga,  where  military  fkill  and 
courage  were  rendered  uielcfs  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  crowd,  who  judge 
of  the  merit  of  commanders  only  by  their  fuccefs,  have  cenfured 
with  virulence  the  conduit  of  General  Burgoyne,  But  the 
plain  ftatement  of  fadls  given  in  thefe  volumes  feems  to  prove 
that  he  made  every  exertion  which  prudence  or  bravery  could 
fuggeft.  His  orders,  it  appears,  were  abfolute,  and  his  fuccefs 
impoilible,  unlefs  the  promifed  fuccours  had  been  fent  him  froiA 
New- York. 

The  narrative  of  this  melancholy  event  is  heightened  by  the 
cpifode  of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  who  wiU  be  long  remembered 
ks  a  ftriking  example  of  conjugal  attachment. 

While  the  captured  army  was  ftationed  at  Cambridge  in  New* 
England,  Henley,  an  American  colonel,  was  profecuted  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  for  ftabbing  Corporal  Reeves.  A  trial  was  al- 
lowed, at  which  the  general  pleaded  in.perfon  with  fuch  legal 
knowledge,  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  force  of  eloquence,  as 
to  extort  applaufe,  though  not  juftice,  from  his  enemies ►  His 
fpeech,  which  is  given  at  length,  would  do  credit  to  the  ableft 
advocate  at  the  Britifh  bar.  < 

Detained  contrary  to  the  articles  figned  at  Saratoga,  the  army 
was  further  compelled  to  leave  Cambridge,  and  to  march 
through  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland  to  take  up  its  quarters  in 
Virginia.  The  author  takes  advantage  of  this  diftrefling  ex- 
pedition to  depidt  the  manners  of  the  people  in.  thefe  differerK 
frovinces.  The  following  account  of  a  feft  of  Chriftians  in 
'ennfylvauia,  called  Dumplers,  will  be  thought  curious : 

*  la  travelling  through  Pennfylvania  yoo,meet  with  people  of  almoil 
every  different  perfuafion   of  religion  that  cxills;    in  Ihort,   the 
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diveffity  of  religions,  nations,  and  languages  here  is  aftonifliing;  at 
the  fame  time  the  harmony  they  live  in  no  lefs  edifying ;  notwith- 
ihuiding  every  one,  who  wiftjes  well  to  religion,  is  hurt  to  fee  the  di-». 
veriity  that  prevails,  and 'would,  by  the  molt  foothing  means,  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it;  yet,  when  the  misfortune  once  takes  place,  and 
there  is  no  longer  an  union  of  fentiments,  it  is  nevertheleis  glorious 
to  preferve  an  union  of  afFeftions;  and  certainly  it  muft  be  highly 
plealing  to  fee  men  live,  though  of  fo  many  difterent  pt  rfuafions,  yet 
to  the  fame  Chriftian  principles,  and  though  not  of  the  fame  reli- 
gion, flill  to  the  great  end  of  all,  the  profpcriDy  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Among  the  numerous  feds  of  religion  with  which  this  pro- 
vince abounds,  for  there  are  Churchmen,  Quakers,  Calvinills,  Lu- 
therans, Catholics,  Methodifts,  Menifls,  Moraviims,  Independents, 
Anabaptifls,  there  is  a  fe£t  which  perhaps  you  never  heard  of, 
called  the  Dumplers.  This  fe£l  took  its  origin  from  a  German,  who, 
weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  a  very  folitary  place,  about  Mty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  contem- 
plation ;  feveral  of  his  countrymen  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  by  his  pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners,  many  were  in- 
duced to  fettle  near  him,  and  in  a  fhort  time  adopting  his  modes 
they  formed  a  little  colony,  which  they  named  Euphrates,  in  allnfion 
to  that  river  upqii  whofe  borders  the  Hebrews. were  accuilomed  to 
iing  pfalms. 

*  Their  little  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  bordered 
with  mulberry  and  apple-trees,  very  regularly  planted.  Jn  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  a  large  orchard,  and  between  the  orchard  and  the 
ranges  of  trees  that  are  planted  round  the  borders,  are  their  houfes, 
which  are  built  of  \yooa,  and  three  flories  high:  in  thefe  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  his  meditations  without  dillurbance.  Thtle 
contemplative  men,  in  the  whole,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
hundred ;  their  territory  i$  nearly  three  hundred  acres  in  extent ;  on 
one  iide  is'  a  river,  on  another  a  piece  of  flagnated  water,  and  on  the 
other  two  are  mountains  covered  with  trees. 

*  They  have  women  of  their  community,  who  live  feparate  from 
the  men ;  they  feldom  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  worfhip,  and 
never  have  meetings  of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufmefs;  their  ' 
whole  life  is.fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  ileep ;  twice  every  day  and 
night  they  are  fummoned'  from  their  cells  to  attend  divine  fervice. 
An  to  their  religion,  in  fome  meafure,  it  refembles  the  quakers  ;  for 
every  individual,  if  he  thinks  himfelf  infpired;  has  a  right  to  preach. 
The  fubjeAs  they  chiefly  difcourfe  upon  are  humility,  temperance, 
charity,  and  other  Chriftian  virtues ;  never  violating  that  day  held 
facred  amongft  all  perfuafions ;  they  admjt  of  a  hell  and  a  paradile, 
but  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punifliments.  As  to  the  doftrine  cf 
original  fin,  they  hold  it  as  impious  blafphemy,  together  with  every 
tenet  that  is  fevere  to  mah,  deeming  it  injurious  to  divinity.  As 
they  allow  no  merit  to  any  but  voluntary  works,  baptifm  is  only  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  adult;  neverthelcfs,  they  think  it  fo  efTentially  ne- 
ceflary  tafalvation,  as  to  imagine  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  are  employed 
in  the  other  world  in  the  converfion  of  thofe  who  have  not  died  under 
the  light  cf  the  gofpel,  , 
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*  Religion,  among  the  Dumplers,  has  the  fame  efFed  philofdpli)^ 
had  upon  the  Stoics,  rendering  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fttlt ;  they  are  more  paffive^  and  diiinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  .for 
they  wiH  fafFer  themielves  to  be  cheated,  robbed,  and  abuled,  without 
the  leaft  idea  of  retaliation,  or  even  a  complaint. 

<  Their  drefs  is  very  iimple  and  plain,  confiding  of  a  long  white 
gown,  from  whence  hangs  a  hood  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  hat,  a 
eoarfe  (hirt,  thick  ftioes,  i(nd  very  wide  breeches,  fomething  refem-> 
bling  thofe  the  Turks  wear.  The  men  wear  their  beards  to  a  great 
length ;  feme  I  faw  were  down  to  the  waift ;  at  the  fir&  £ght  of  them^ 
I  could  not  help  comparing  them  to  our  old  ancient  bards,  the  Druids, 
from  their  reverential  appearance.  The  women  are  dreiTed  £miiar  to 
the  men,  excepting  the  breeches. 

*  Their  life  is  very  abftemious,  and  eating  no  meats ;  not  that  they 
deem  it  unlawful,  but  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chrillianity, 
which  they  argue  has  an  averfion  to  Iblood ;  and  upon  thofe  grounds 
they  fubiiftonly  on  vegetables,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

*  They  follow  with  great  cheerfulnefs  their  various  branches  of  bufi* 
nefs,  in  fome  one  of  which  every  individual  partakes,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  depofited  in  one  common  ilock,  to  fupply  the  ne« 
eeffities  of  every  individual ;  and,  by  tins  union  of  induitry,  they 
have  not  only  ellabliihed  agriculture  and  manufn^ures  fufiicient  to 
fupport  this  little  fociety,  but  fuperfluitier  for  the  purpofes  of  ex- 
change for  European  commodities. 

'  Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate,  they  do  not  renounce  ma- 
trimony ;  but  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city  and  fettle 
in  the  country,  on  a  tradk  of  land  which  the  Dumplers  have  pur- 
chafed  for  that  purpoie.  The  couple  are  fupported  at  the  public 
expences,  which  they  repay  by  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  and  their 
children  are  fent  to  Germany  for  education.  Without  this  wife  po- 
licy, the  Dumplers  would  be  little  better  than  monks,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  annihilated. 

*  Although  there  are  fo  many  ftfts,  and  fuch  a  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinions  in  this  province,  it  is  farprifing  the  harmony  which 
iltbfifls  among  them  i  they  confider  themfelves  as  children  of  the 
fame  father,  and  live  like  brethren,  becaufe  they  have  the  liberty  of 
thinking  like  men.  To  this  pleaiing  harmony,  in  a  great  meafure, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  and  flouriihtng  ftate  of  Pennfylvania 
above  all  the  other  provinces.  Would  to  heaven  that  harmony  was 
equally  as  prevalent  all  over  the  globe !  if  it  was,  I  thinlc  you  will  ac- 
quiefce  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind.' 

At  a  time  when  fuch  laudable  exertions  are  made  to  relieve 
one  part  of  the  human  fpecies  from  the  cruel  oppreffion  of  the 
other,  the  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  treatment  of  the 
negroes  in  Virginia  muft  be  worthy  of  notice : 

*  It  is  the  poor  negroes  who  alone  woric  hard,  and,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  fare  hard.     Incredible  is  the  fatigue  which  the  poor  wretches 
undergo^  and  that  nature  ihould  be  able  to  fupport  it :  there  cer- 
tainly 
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talnly  muft  be  fomething  in  theif  conftitutionsy  as  well  as  their  co> 
lour,  different  from  us,  that  enables  them  to  endure  it. 
~    '  They  are  called  up  at  day-break,  and  feldom  allowed  toifwallow 
a   mouthful  of  hommmy,  or  hoe  cake,  but  are  drawn  out  into  the 
field  immediately,  where  they  continue  at  hard  labour,  without  in- 
termiflion,  till  noon,  when  they  go  to  their  dinners,  and  are  feldom 
allowed  an  hour  for  that  purpofe.     Their  meals  confift  of  homminy 
and  fait ;  and,  if  their  mafter  is  a  man  of  humanity,  touciied  by  the 
finer  feelings  of  love  and  fenfibility,  he  allows  them  twice  a  week  a 
little  fat  fkimmed  milk,  rufly  bacon,  or  fait  herring,  to  reliih  this 
miferable  and  fpancy  fare.     The  man  at  this  plantation,  in  lieu  of 
thefe,  grants  his  negroes  an  acre  of  ground,  and  all  Saturday  after- 
noon  to  raife  grain  and  poultry  for  themfelves.     After  they  have 
dined,  they  return  to  labour  in  the  field,  until  dufk  in  the  evening  ; 
Here  one  naturally  imagines  the  daily  labour  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
was  over;  not  fo,  they  repair  to  the  tobacco-houfes,  where eacb  has 
a  tafk  of  flripping  allotted  which  takes  them  up  fome  hours ;  or  elfe 
they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  to  hulk,  and  if  they  negledl 
it,  are  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  receive  a  number  of  lalhes  from 
thofe  unfeeling  monfters  the  overfeers,  whofe  matters  fufFer  them 
to  exercife  their  brutal  authority  without  reftraint.     Thus  by  their 
night  tafk,  it  is  late  in  the  evening  before  thefe  poor  creatures  return 
to  their  fecond  fcanty  meal ;  and  the  time  taken  up  at  it  encroaches 
upon  their  hours  of  fleep,  which,  for  refrefhment  of  food  and  fleep 
together,  can  never  be  reckoned  to  exceed  eight. 

«'  When  they  lay  themfelves  down  to  rell,  their  comforts  are 
equally  miferable  and  limited,  for  they  fleep  on  a  bench,  or  on  the 

f  round,  with  an  gld  fcanty  blanket,  which  ferves  them  at  once  for 
ed  and  covering ;  their  clothing  is  not  lefs  wretched,  confifting  of 
a  (hirt  and  trowiers  of  coarfe,  tlun,  hard,  hempen  ftufF  in  the  mm- 
jner,  with  an  addition  of  a  very  coarfe  woollen  jacket,  breeches  and 
fhoes,  in  winter.  But  fince  the  war  their  matters,  for  they  cannot 
get  the  clothing  as  fual,  fuller  them  to  go  in  rags,  and  many  in  a 
^te  of  nudity* 

*  The  female  flaves  Ihare  labour  and  repofe  juft  in  the  fame  man* 
per,  except  a  few  who  are  termed  houfe  negroes,  and  are-employe4 
in  houfehold  drudgery.  ^       ^     ' 

*  Thefe  poor  creatures  are  all  fubmiflion  to  injuries  and  infults, 
and  are  obliged  to  be  paflive,  i^or  dare  they  refill  or  defend  then^^ 
felves  if  attacked  without  the  fmalleft  provocation,  hy  a  white  per- 
fon,  as  the  law  direds  the  negro's  arm  to  be  cut  off  who  raifes  it 
^gainft  a  white  perfon,  (hould  it  be  only  in  defence  againft  wanton 
Jjarbarity  and  outrage.' 

The  praftice  of  gouging^  in  ufe  among  the  lower  order  of 
pec^le  in  Virginia,  gives  a  horrid  idea  of  the  favagenefs  of  their 
difpofition,  They  let  the  nails  of  their  thumb  and  two  fore-  , 
.fingers  grow  to  a  great  length,  have  a  method  of  hardening 
thetn,  and  with  thefe  weapons  caii  inftantaneoufly  pluck  out  the 
eves  of  thofe  who  happen  to  offend  them,      The  following 
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fituation  of  a  Britifh  officer  is  too  interefting  not  to  b.c  commu- 
nicated to  our  readers : 

*  The  officer  was  quartered  at  the  plantation  of  one  Watfon,  si 
wretch  who  is  reckoned  an  adept  in  gouging,  and  who  prepares  his 
nails  for  that  purpofe.  He  has  an  agreeable,  but  by  no  means  a 
pretty  woman,  for  his  wife  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  common  civili- 
ties in  fupplying  the  officer  with  poultry,  milk,  &c.  which  he  re- 
gulaaly  paid  for,  this  ignorant  fellow  pretended  to  be  jealous ;  and 
conr.municating  his  fentiments  to  fome  neighbours  of  a  fimilar  dif^ 
pofition  to  his  own,  they  concerted  a  fcheme  to  be  revenged  of  the 
olficer. 

*  Accordingly  a  few  days  after,  they  broke  into  his  chamber  at  " 
the  dead  of  night;  but  the  noife  awaking  him,  he  had  jufl  time  to 
feiz2  his  fw-ord,  with  which  he  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time,  till  it 
bro'^e,  when  he  was  overpowered  by  his  landlord  and  three  other 
ruffians,  who  made  him  put  on  his  clothes,  and,  after  tying  his  hands 
behind  him,  led  him  into  the  yard,  and,  placing  him  on  his  own 
horfe,  they  fet  out  with  him  armed  with  muikets,  to  proceed  to  ano- 
ther of  thefe  dcfperadoes,  who  refided  about  two  miles  diflant,  to 
confult  on  the  mode  of  revenge.  Only  conceive  what  mull  have  been 
the  fituation  of  his  mind  when,  in  their  way  to  this  neighbour's 
houfe,  thefe  fellows  were  confulting  whether  they  fhould  cut  his 
throat  and  fecrete  the  body,  or  caflrate  him  and  roll  him  down  a 
fteep  rock. 

'  Arriving  at  the  plantation,  they  took  him  off  the  liorfe  and  con- 
du<^ed  liim  into  the  houfe,  the  owner  of  which  declined  any  concern 
•Sn  the  tranfadion,  and  difTuaded  the  others  from  it ;  but  they  were 
fteady  to  their  bloody  purpofes.  The  ruffians  then  defired'fome  peach- 
brandy  toddy,  which  they  drank  till  intoxicated,  all  this  time  con- 
fulting what  they  fhould  do  with  the  ofiicer.  The  villain  Watfon, 
who  partictilarly  fuppofpd  himfelf  to  be  aggrieved,  and  was  the  firfl 
inftigator  of  this  bafe  plot,  occafionally  prelented  his  piece,  and  threat- 
ened immediate  vengeance.  At  length,  the  dawn  of  day  appearing, 
ihe  wretches,  as  if  confcious  of  their  iniquitous  proceeding,  remarked 
it  would  foon  be  light,  and  refolving  to  put  the  laft  of  their  threats 
in  execution,  they  quitted  the  houfe,  mounting  the  officer  on  his 
horfe,  and  proceeded  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  to  perpetrate  it, 
which  was  at  the  fcjot  of  a  mountain,  near  a  very  fleep  precipice. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  officer  was  truly  dreadful;  for,  however 
refigned  he  might  be  to  meet  his  fate,  tha  manner  of  it  was  mofl 
lamentable  ;  in  the  hands  of  American  defperadoes,  who  are  worfe 
than  favages,  \  revengeful  and  drunk,  alternately  prefenting  their 
mufkets  and  vowing  mflant  death. 

*  When  they  had  proceeded  with  .him  near  three  miles,  it  was 
quite  day-light;  they  then  judged  it  neceflfary  to  haf!en  their  pace, 
fearful  of  meeting  any  one ;  and,  by  now  and  then  making  the  horfe 
trot,  it  loofened  the  cord  with  which  the  officer's  hands  were  tied  { 
perceiving  this,  and  after  fome  little  ftruggle,  finding  he  could  re- 
leafe  his  hands,  he  very  prudently  waited  an  opportunity  till  he  came 
toiomcroad  he  was  acquainted  with.     After  they  had  proceeded 
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about  half  a  mile  further,  very  near  the  place  they  were  to  condudl 
him  to,  he  difcerned  a  bye  path  which  led  to  the  barracks,  inftantly 
difen^aged  his  hands,  feized  the  bridle,  and  fpeaking  to  his  horfe, 
w^hich  had  been  an  old  quarter- racer,  it  fet  off  full  fpeed.  Thefe 
wretches  all  difcharged  their  pieces  at  him ;  but,  owing  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wood  and  their  into^dcation,  he  efcaped,  and  arrived  fafe 
at  the  barracks.' 

Many  other  ftriking  anecdotes,  defcriptive  of  the  manners  of 
the  Americans,  might  be  quoted ;  but  for  thefe  vt^e  muft  be  obliged 
to  refer  our  readers,  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  they  will  find,  upon 
the  whole,  well  worthy  of  tSeir  perufal. 
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-  Art.  IL  Jn  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ;  with 
various  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague ;  together  with  further  Ob^ 
fervations  on  fome  foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals ;  and  additional 
Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  (ir eat  ^Britain  and  Ire^ 
land.  By  John  Howard^  Efq.  F.R.S.  4to.  I2s.  Cadell. 
London,  1789. 

TT7HILE  the  man  of  pleafure  and  the  man  of  melancholy, 
^^  the  votary  of  fafliion  and  the  worihipper  of  antiquity,  the 
political  inquirer  and  the  literary  collator,  forfake  lhv:ir  native 
country  in  purfuit  of  their  different  objefts,  adluated  by  common 
views  of  pleafure  or  advantage,  the  travels  of  Mr.  Howard  ex- 
hibit an  inftance  In  which  the  moft  difficult  facrifices  are  volun- 
tarily made,  the  moft  formidable  rifks  encountered  with  intre- 
pidity, and  the  moft  painful  offices  undertaken  and  executed  witl) 
cheerfulnefs  in  the  pure  and  unfpotted  caufe  of  benevolence  an  J 
charity.  If  a  greatnefs  of  foul  that  undervalues  danger  for  the^  / 
lake  of  humanity;  an  aftive  fpirit  that . confiders  not  the  diffi-\ 
culty  which  attends,  but  the  benefits  which  follow,  an  undertak- 
ing ;  a  confidence  that  repofes  in  the  promifed  affiftance  of  our 
Maker;  and  a  delicate  and  retiring  fenfe  that  fhuns  the  ho- 
mage and  applaufe  of  mankind;  oonftitute  the  truly  amiable 
man  and  the  good  citizen,  and  are  in  ftri<5l  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  we  profefs,  Mr.  Howard  may  juftly  be 
called  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  charafter,  and  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  his  country.  With  reverence  we  approach  fo  ve- 
nerable a  monument  of  unwearied  benevolence ;  the  feverity  of 
criticifm  is  foftened  to  admiration,  and  we  almoft  forget  to  ex- 
amine the  work  in  the  contemplation  of  the  virtuous  author 
himfelf.  Mr.  Howard,  however,  has  no  need  of  the  exemption 
to  which  his  uncommon  merit  might  feem  to  entitle  him  from 
the  cenfures  of  ordinary  criticifm ;  and  he  that  loves  to  level 
exalted  cbara<^ers  by  proclaiming  their  deficiencies,  will  find 
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little  in  the  conduct,  the  matter,  or  the  language,  of  the  book 
that  can  furniih  him  with  much  reafonable  obje^ion. 

His  plan  is  entire  and  fenfibly  arranged ;  and,  well  knowing 
that  his  fubje<£l  was  too  important  to  fufFer  the  leaft  portion  ci 
extraneous  matter,  he  has  with  great  propriety  invariably  ad- 
hered to  the  objeft  of  the  work 3  judging  alfo  that  a  plain  lan-» 
guage  beft  fuited  the  ends  of  the  book,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his 
chara^r,  he  has  wifely  and  gravely  rejefted  the  aid  of  imagery 
and  the  ornaments  of  Ityle.  We  mull  not,  however,  be  uniler-» 
flood  in  too  wide  a  fenfe  ;  if  he  has  refufed  to  adopt  a  brilliant; 
language,  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  want  of  ftrength,  nor  has  any 
where,  in  our  judghient,  failed  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  terms  pro^ 
per  and  adequate,  ^d  anfwerable  to  the  energies  of  a  fine  and 
feeling  fpirit.  We  could  not  reflife  this  tribute  to  fo  worthy  a 
charaSer  j  and,  having  difcharged  what  we  conceived  we  owed, 
in  common  with  every  member  of  the  community,  to  fo  great 
abenefafior,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  con- 
iideration  of  the  work  under  review. 

The  feveral  objefts  of  his  inquiry  fall  under,  different  heads. 
He  begins  with  prefenting  us  with  the  refult  of  his  travels  on 
the  continent,,  thinking,  perhaps,  that,  after  relating  the  fatigues, 
hazards,  and  difcipline,  of  fo  laborious  and  inftruftive  a.  tour,  he 
may  juftly  expeft  to  be  liftened  to  with  more  attention  by  the 
Engliiliman,  for  whofe  benefit  it  was  principally  undertaken. 
The  examination  of  the  different  lazarettos  abroad  he  feems  to 
have  entered  upon  with  a  view  to  a  fimilar  eftablilhnient  in  his 
own  country ;  a  plan  to,whith  he  profefles  himfelf  a  ftrenuous 
friend,  and  for  which  he  proves  himfelf  a  powerful  advocate. 
The  lazarettos  of  which  he  gives  a  defcription  are  thofe  of  Mar- 
feilles,  Genoa,  and  Varignano,  near  the  port  of  Spezia,  Naples, 
Malta,  Zante,  Corfa,  Caftle  Novo,  Venice,  and  Triefte ;  but 
as  no  account  we  are  able  to  prefent  to  our  readers  can  be  fo 
fatisfadlory  as  the  author's  own  words,  in  regard  to  the  plan 
and  regulations  of  a  lazaretto,  we  will  for  their  fakes  extraft  a 
part  of  his  defcription  of  that  of  Marfeillcs : 

'  The  Health-office,  Le  Bureau  de  Sante,  is  in  the  city,  at  the  end 
of  the  port.  It  has  an  outer  rooni  and  two  council  chambers.  In 
the  outer  Toom,  the  depofitions  pf  captains  of  fhips  arc  taken,  who. 
come  in  their  boats  to  an  iron  grate.  At  two  feet  diliance  there  is 
an  hop  lattice  with  a  door,  which  is  opened  only  by  the  fervants  of 
the  intendants,  or  diredors,  who  are  here  in  waiting,  in  a  blue  li- 
very trimmed  with  white  lace.  Here  alfo  letters,  or  orders  for  fup- 
plies,  from  the  captains  who  are  performing  quarantine  in  their  fhips, 
^c  received  with  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  dipped  in  a  bucket  of 
vinegar,  (landing  ready  for  that  purpofe.  Over  the  book  in  which 
the  depofitions  of  the^  captains  are  inferted  fot  public  vieW,  there  ia- 
hitng  up  an.advertifement  to  define  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  torn, 
8  •  andj 
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and,  if  thej'  be  tom^  that  information  may  be  given  to  the  office.  *  la 
this  room  were  hung  up  alfo  orders  that,  when  captains  are  examined, 
none  but  thofe  who  oelong  to  the  office  (hall  be  prefent ;  and  that  cap- 
tains of  merchant-fhips,  who  have  no  bills  of  health,  ihall  be  obliged 
themfelves  to  perform  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto. 

*  Jn  the  firft  of  the  two  council  chambers  there  were  hung  up  a 
plan  of  the  lazaretto,  and  thepifture  of  a  perfon  dying  of  the  pJague; 
alio  the  names  of  the  diredors,  and  the  week^  of  their  attend^mce^ 
Two  or  more  of  them  are  prefent  every  day  to  take  the  depofitiont 
of  the  captains  as  they  arrive,  to  fix  the  guards  and  porters,  and  &r 
the  other  buiinefs  of  this  exteniive  lazaretto. 

'  The  lazaretto  is  on  an  elevated  rock  near  the  city,  at  the  end  of 
the  bay,  fronting  the  fbuth-weit,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  ths 
harbour.  It  is  very  fpaciqus,  and  its  fituation  renders  it  very  com- 
modious for  the  great  trade  which  the  French  carry  on  in  the  Levant, 
Among  other  apartments  for  paflengers,  there  arc  twenty  four  large 
|-ooms,  of  which  fome  are  above  (lairs,  and  open  in;o  a  fpacious  gal- 
lery enclofed  by  lattice.  In  thefe  rooms  are  clofets  for  beds,  whick 
the  paflengers  and  guards  are  required  to  bring  with  them.  The 
guards  are  fent  by  the  Health-ofnce,  and  their  number  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  paflTengers  of  each  fhip  who  perform  quarantine^ 
A  number  of  paflengers  not  exceeding  three,  are  allowed  one  guardj^ 
the  expellee  of  whom  (namely,  Xwcniy /ous  per  day  and  his  victuals) 
they  are  obliged  to  bear.  A  pafl'enger,  therefore,  who  has  no  com- 
panion,  has  no  aflillance  in  bearing  this  expence.  To  four,  iive« 
or  fix  paflengers,  two  guards  are  afligned;  and  to  fcven,  three 
gaards.  Thefe  guards  perform  the  oflices  of  fervants,  and  will  cook 
for  pafl^engers,  if  they  do  not  choofe  to  have  their  vidluals  from  the 
tavern. 

*  Within  the  lazaretto  is  the  governor's  houfe,  and  a  chapel,  in 
which  divine  fervice  is  regularly  performed ;  as  alfo  a  tavern,  from 
which  perfons  under  quarantine  may  have  their  dinners  and  fuppen 
fent  them,  and  which  has  likewife  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fupply- 
ing  them  with  wine.  Two  days  before  the  quarantine  is  finiihed, 
the  bills  are  fent  in,  which  being  paid  to  the  cafliier,  they  receive 
21  clean  patent.  - 

f  The  quarantine  of  paflengers  who  come  with  a  foul  bill,  or  ht 
pne  of  the  two  firft  fliips  from  the  fame  place  with  a  clean  bill,  is 
thirty-one  days,  including  the  day  they  go  Out.  If  any  account  ar- 
rive of  the  plague  having  broke  out  in  the  place  from  which  thej 
came  with  a  clean  bill,  after  they  left  it,  they  are  allowed  no  ad* 
vantage  from  their  clean  bill ;  for,  i(i  this  cafe,  they  muit  be  confined 
fifteen  days,  and  alfo  fumigated  before  they  come  down  flairs,  and  are 
permitted  to  go  to  the  parToirs.  In  cafe  any  of  the  company  to  which 
|hey  belong  die,  their  quarantine  retommences. 

*  The  parloirs  are  long  gallaries  with  feats  in  them,  fituated  be- 
tween the  gates,  and  feparated  by  wooden  baluflrades  and  wire  lattice, 
))eyond  which  there  are  other  baluflrades,  diflant  about  ten  {tti^  at 
which  the  perfons  in  qitarantine  may  fee  and  converfe  with  fuch  friends 
as  may  choofe  to  vifit  them.  The  wires  are  intended  to  prevent  any 
^ingfrom  being'handcd  to  them,  or  from  them.    And,  that  nothing 
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may  be  thrown  over,  and  no  efcapes  be  made,  there  is  a  double  wall 
round  the  lazaretto. 

*  At  the  gate  there  is  a  bell  to  call  any  perfon  in  this  enclofure  ; 
and  by  the  number  and  other  modifications  of  the  llrokes,  every  in- 
dividual knows  when  he  is  called. 

*  The  (hips  are  moored  at  the  ifle  of  Pomeque,  where  a  governor 
rdides,  and  other  officers  to  keep  the  crews  of  fhips  in  order,  and 
prevent  them  from  having  any  communication.  From  thence  goods 
are  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto  in  large  boats  kept  for  that  purpofe. 
Cottons  with  a  foul  bill  muft  remain  en  deck  fix  days ;  and  the  next 
fix  days,  the  fir;^  bales  muft  remain  on  the  bridge  in  the  lazaretto  be- 
fore any  others  can  he  received  by  the  porters :  after  this,  tne  cargo 
of  that  Ih'p  is  brought  in.  But  if  the  (hip  have  a  clean  bill,  it  is 
unloaded  much  quicker,  and  rubje(fl  only  to  twenty  days  quarantine; 
iinlefs  it  be  one  of  the  tv/o  firft  ihips,  or  there  have  been  an  account 
that  the  plague  had  broke  out  after  it  had  failed  from  the  port  where 
it  was  loaded,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  as 
before  faid  of  palTengers.  And  if  the  plague  be  in  other  cities  of 
the  Levant,  five  days  are  added  to  the  twenty  days  of  the  quarantine  ; 
this  the  Frenyh  call  pie  J  de  mouche*  The  bales  of  cotton  are  expofed  to 
the  open  air ;  and  every  ten  days  a  feam  of  the  bags  is  opened.  Pre- 
cious goods  are  placed  in  warehoufcs  with  open  baluftrades  for  the  air 
to  pafs  freely.' 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Howard  from  Smyrna  to  Venice 
affords  an  inftarce  of  ardour  and  magnanimity  in  the  profecu- 
tioti  of  his  great  defigns  vj^hich  thofe  only  can  conceive  vi'ho  are 
actuated  by  a  portion  of  that  fervent  benevolence  v^  hich  in(pired 
and  invigorated  the  breaft  of  this  intrepid  philanthropift.  The 
journey  to  Venice  from  Conftantinople  (the  place  where  the 
author  was  then  fituated)  is  capable  of  being  performed  with 
eafe  in  twenty-four  days  by  land,  no  quarantine  being  now  in- 
fitted  upon  at  Semlin,  the  place  on  the  confines  of  the  empe- 
ror's Hungarian  dominions  where  travellers  ufed  to  be  detained 
for  that  purpofe,  he  chofe  to  fubmit  to  the  hazards  and  fatigues 
of  a  fca  voyage,  and  to  take  his  paflage  in  a  (hip  failing  from 
Smyrna  with  a  foul  bill,  in  order  ta  gain  a  more  perfeffc  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  a  lazaretto,  and  the  nature  of  a 
quarantine.  A  mind  of  fo  mafculine  a  frame  is  rarely  the  man- 
fion  of  tender  and  compaifionate  feelings ;  but  when  thefe  dif- 
ferent charafteri  ft  ics  unite,  the  happieft  efFefl:  is  produced  3  an 
amiable  dignity  takes  place  of  rigorous  auflerity  in  the  feverer 
exercife  of  virtue,  and  in  the  gentle  office  of  pity  effeminate 
lamentation  finds  no  room  for  indulgence  amidil  the  perfevering 
efforts  of  active  benevolence.  To  this  invincible  curiofity  of 
Mr.  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  circumflantial  and  fa- 
tisfadory  account  of  a  Venetian  quarantine.  He  relates  that 
there  are  two  lazarettos  at  this  place  for  the  expurgation  of  faf- 
ceptible  goods,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  perfons  coming 
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from  Aifpe£led  parts,  as  alfo  for  the  reception  of  perfons  aftd  pro- 
perty actually  uife£lecl.  The  internal  government  of  thefc  re- 
ceptacles is  committed  to  a  fuperintendant  called  the  Priory  an 
officer  of  great  power  and  refponfibility,  chofen  by  the  board  of 
health,  .which  is  a  court  confifting  of  three  commiffioners,  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  fenate.  The  duty  of  this  perfon  is  to 
enforce  every  reffriftion  with  the  moft  rigorous  punftuality, 
enafted  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  free  and  the « 
fufpefted,  and  to  take  care  that  the  purpofes  of  the  quarantine 
be  in  every  particular  completely  anfwered.  There  are  befides 
fixty  fubordinate  officers,  denominated  guardians,  vvhofe  duty  is 
of  a  more  active  nature.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  attend  upon 
paflengers,  and  to  provide  accommodations  for  them,  to  vifit 
the  (hips,  to  examine  the  contents  of  every  trunk  and  cheft,  to 
keep  a  ftrift  eye  upon  thofe  in  the  lazarettos,  and  to  make  an 
immediate  report  to  the  prior  of  every  indifpofition  that  difcovers 
itfel/  among  them  5  to  take  a  roll  of  each  (hip's  crew,  to  fee 
them  muftered  every  day,  to  be  prefect  at  every  interview  with 
ftrangers,  and  all  this  under  pain  of  the  fevereft  penalty. 

The  articles  in  regard  to  which  a  complete  expurgation  is 
moft  infifted  upon  are  wool,  cotton,  filk,  furs,  bees-wax, 
candles,  and  animals ;  thofe  v/hich  are  immediately  liberated  are, 
all  kinds  of  grain,  Vallonia,  or  bark,  fait,  flax-feed,  and  in  ge- 
neral all  feeds,  marble,  minerals,  wood,  earths,  allum,  fand, 
vitriol,  elephants*  teeth,  &c.  We  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  much 
interefting  matter  refpefting  the  regulations  of  this  lazaretto,  that 
we  may  have  room  to  introduce  fome  very  important  arguments 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Smyrna,  in  favour  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  (imilar  inftitu- 
tion  in  our  own  country.  As  the  letter  is  well  written,  and 
contains  nothing  that  can  properly  be  omitted,  we  (hall  prefent 
it  entire  to  our  readers : 

^   S  I  R, 

'  We  flatter  ourfelves  that  no  apology  is  neceflary  for  troubling  you 
with  this  addrefs,  calculated  to  convey  to  you  every  information  we 
arc  matters  of,  which  we  think  may  be  of  ufe  to  you  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  laudable  end  you  have  in  view,  to  forward  the  interefts 
of  fociety  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the  nation  in  particular. 

*  We  underftand  that  when  the  building  of  a  lazaretto  was  agitated 
in  England  fome  time  ago,  the  chief  objedion  to  it  was  the  great  ex- 
pence  it  woirid  be  to  the  nation,  which  did  not  reap  any  adequate 
advantages  by  the  Turkey  trade.  We  are  as  much  perfuaded  that 
the  want  of  a  lazaretto  in  England  has  been  the  caufe  of  the  Turkey 
trade  not  being,  till  now,  more  worth  the  notice  of  government,  as 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  one  will  render  it  an  objed  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  nation.  It  will  not  only  be  produftive  of  the  immediate 
advantages  which  flow  from  an  extenfive  and  flouriihing  trade,  but 
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will  free  the  kingdom  from  the  rifk  it  now  runs  of  the  plague  bein^ 
introduced  into  it.  That  a  lazaretto  will  be  produdtive  of  thefe  two 
ends,  we  hope  to  prove  to  your  fatisfadion  by  what  we  are  now  going 
to  lay  before  you. 

*  It  is  enaded  by  a£t  of  parliament  that  when  any  vefTel  loads  for 
England,  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey,  and  departs  with  a  foul 
bill  of  health,  fuch  vti^cU  (hall  perform  quarantine  at  Malta,  Leg- 
Jhorn,  or  Venice.  The  numberlefs  hardfhips  which  this  fubjcdts  our 
export  trade  to,  amount  almoil  to  a  total  fuppreiHon  of  it.  A  fingle 
accident  of  the  plague  iu  this  large  city  and  its  environs,  or  one 
brought  from  any'other  infeded  place,  though  this  city  may  be  en- 
tirely free  from  it,  obliges  the  conful  to  iflue  foul  bills  of  health.  As 
SK)  information,  to  be  depended  upon,  can  be  procured  from  the  Turks 
concerning  the  plague,  and  as  the  Greek  nation  is  the  next  moft  nu- 
merous one  in  the  city,  the  confuls  apply  to  the  deputies  of  k  for  in- 
formation, when  there  arc  any  reports  of  the  plague,  and,  according 
to  the  anfwer  they  receive,  they  either  iffue  clean  or  foul  bills  df  health. 
It  often  happens  that  the  Greeks  th'emfelves  are  authors  of  falfe  re- 
ports concerning  the  plague,  and  that  their  deputies  inform  the  con- 
fuls of  accidents  having  happened  in  their  nation,  when  in  reality 
there  is  no  plague  in  the  city  or  its  environs.  The  motive  which  in- 
^ces  them  to  give  this  falfe  information  is  obvious.     The  Greeks 

'  carry  on  three-tourths  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  Italian  trade ;  it  is 
^erefore  their  intercll  (and  unfortunately  that  of  every  other  nation) 
to  deprefs  ours  as  much  as  poilible ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  efFedlual 
method  of  doing  this  than  by  obliging  our  vefTels  to  go  to  perform 
a  long  and  expenfive  quarantine  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 

*  hj  which  means  the  cottons,  which  form  their  principal  loading,  as 
well  as  the  chief  article  pf  both  trades,  are  no  leis  than^^v^n  months  on 
their  way  to  London.  This  long  interval  gives  the  Greeks  time  to 
load  their  (hips ;  and,  as  they  perfgrm  a  very  ihort  quarantine  iq 
Holland  (of  the  nature  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  more  particularly 
kereafter),  they  fupply  our  markets  by  copious  exportations  of  the 
cottons  that  were  loaded  here  at  the  fame  time  with  ours,, two  or  three 
months  before  our  vefTels  can  reach  England.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  more  than  half  the  Turkey  cottons  confumed  in  England  are  fup- 
j^ied  by  the  Dutch,  to  the  ereat  fupport  of  their  Turkey  trade,  and 
the  ruin  of  ours ;  and  it  is  oy  this  means  that,  whilil  our  trade  is  fa- 
CTificed  by  rigorous  quarantine  laws,  to  confiderations  of  nationjj 
^fety,  the  plague  may  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  the  Dutch. 
To  prove  that  this  rifk  actually  exills,  and  in  no  fmall  degree,  we  need 
only  inform  you  of  the  method  in  which  Dutch  vefTels,  loaded  here  in 
|lie  height  of  the  plague,  perform  quarantine  in  Holland.  On  their 
arrival  at  Helvoetfluys,  a  doftor  is  fent  on  board  of  theiji  to  vifit  thex 
crew,  which  he  does  by  feeling  their  pulfe;  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately returns  to  the  fhore,  and  reports  the  flate  of  their  health  :  three 
.0r  four  days  after  this,  the  vefTel  is  ordered  tci  a  place  at  a  diflance 
from  the  reft  of  the  Jl^ipping,  and  two  or  three  lighters  are  fent  along 
fide,  into  which  are  only  emptied  the  cottons  that  are  in  the  'tweeq 
decks,  and  the  hatches  are  opened  on  pretence  of  airing  the  goods  in 
the  hold^  which  fo^m  the  principal  part  of  the  Q^irgo,  and  which 
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itmain  untouched  till  the  fony  days  are  over;  when  they  are  unr 
loadied  into  the  merchants  warehoufes,  or  into  the  velTels  dellined  to 
Uanfport  them  to  England.  Thus  you  fee,  Sir,  that  one  part  of  the 
goods  perform  a  flovenly  quarantine,  and  the  reft  may  be  (aid  to  per^ 
form  none  at  all ;  for,  as  the  air  cannot  penetrate  into  holds  fo  clofely 
itowpd  with  cottons  as  they  always  are,  the  forty  days  they  remaia 
in  the  veflel  after  her  arrival  can  only  be  confidered  as  forty  day* 
added  to  her  pafTage.  In  this  manner  cottons  are  brought  into  £ng« 
land  that  have  undergone  no  purification  at  all ;  and  if  it  fhould 
happen  that  they  are  infefted,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  the  infec- 
tion's being  introduced  into  England  by  their  means.  Engliih  vefleU 
can  only  begin  to  load  here  dired  for  England  forty  days  after  the 
laft  accident  of  the  plague;  and  if  any  accident  happen  whilft  they 
are  in  loading,  they  muft  either  go  away  immediatelj^with  the  few 
goods  they  may  have  on  board,  or  elfe  they  muft  wait  in  port,  on  4 
-cruel  uncertainty,  forty  days  after  the  laft  reported  accident,  whether 
real  or  invented,  if  they  do  not  prefer  the  hard  alternative  of  coa* 
tinuing  their  loading,  and  going  away  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,'  to 
perform  quarantine  in  fome  of  the  lazarettos  in  the  Mediterranean  | 
on  the  contrary,  Dut<;h  veiTels  may  be  three  months  in  loading,  they 
may  have  taken  the  greateft  part  of  their  cargo  in  whilft  the  plague 
raged,  and,  notvvithftanding  this,  if  they  are  in  port  forty  days  after 
the  laft  accident,  clean  bills  of  health  are  granted  them,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  only  perform  twenty -one  days  quarantine  in  the  flovenly 
manner  abovementioned. 

*  Our  government  has  reafonably  laid  a  quarantine  oncottons  im- 
ported into  England  from  Holland ;  but  we  underftand  that  when 
this  has  been  the  cafe,  the  quarantine  in  Holland,  fuch  as  it  is,  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  connivance  of  thofe  who  (hould  regulate  it ;  by 
this  manasuvre,  the  end  of  our  government  in  laying  a  quarantine, 
IS  entirely  defeated.  This  total  difregard  of  fo  ferious  an  objeft; 
as  the  regulation  of  quarantines  muft  be,  to  all  nations,  gives  fo  great 
an  advantage  to  the  Dutch  Turkey  trade  over  ours,  that  it  induces 
their* government  to  overlook  the  rifks  the  nation  incurs  by  it;  and 
when  reprefentations  were  made  in  Holland  on  the  neceility  of  efta- 
bliftxing  a  lazaretto  to  obviate  this  rifk,  and  the  fatal  confequences 
which  the  introduftion  of  the  plague  might  be  of  to  all  Europe,'  the 
thrifty  Hollanders,  ever  preferring  the  interefls  of  their  trade  to  thofc 
of  humanity,  would  not  allow  fo  forcible  an  argument  to  have  any 
weight  with  them ;  but  gave  for  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  a  lazaretto  when  the  Engliih  had  huilt  one.  The  Dutch 
traders  have  fo  decided  a  fuperiority  over  us  at  our  own  markets,  that 
it  is  only  the  neceflity  gentlemen  are  in  to  have  returns,  which  caa 
induce  us  to  ftiip  any  cottons  at  all  during  the  exiftence  of  the  plague 
here;  for  by  arriving  after  our  markets  are  fuppiied,  loaded  befides 
with  ten  per  cent,  extra  charges,  incurred  In  the  ports  where  they 
perform  quarantine,  the^r  are  fold  to  a  confiderable  lofs.  This  cir- 
cumftance  alone  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  prefent  infignificance 
of  our  trade,  and  the  confequcnt  little  advantage  the  naition  reaps 
from  it.  In  what  a  different  fituation  would  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
lazaretto  put  it  ?    By  depriving  the  Dutch  of  the  advantages  they 

now 
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now  enjoy,  we  fhould  be  able  to  Tupply  the  whole  quantity  of  cottonJ 
demandt  d  at  our  markets ;  in  (lead  of  only  fending  five  thoufand  bales, 
we  Hioajd  fend  more  than  doublfe  the  quantity  annually;  and  as>  by 
a  fixed  regulation  of  the  Levant  company,  we  caa  only  purchafe  the 
proda»5l?  of  this  country  with  the  produce  of  goods  fent  from  Eng- 
land, the  importation  of  our  manufadures  would  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  quantity  cf  fliipping  employed  in  the  trade  would 
likevvife  be  doubled,  and  by  earning  the  freight  which  is  now  paid  to 
the  Dutch,  on  the  cottons  they  fend  to  England,  it  would  he  fo  much 
clear  gain  to  the  nation,  added  to  the  advantages  which  would  attend 
the  extenlion  of  its  navigation,  and  the  increafe  of  the  confumptioa 
of  its  ihanufadures ;  advantages  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  our  ri- 
vals the  Dutch,  the  prosperity  of  whofe  trade  is  founded  on  the  ruia 
cf  ours. 

*  We  are  aware  that  the  building  of  a  lazaretto  would  coft  the 
nation  a  confiderable  fum  of  money ;  but  we  think  the  commercial 
advantages  it  would  derive  from  it  would  alone  be  more  than  a 
compenfation  for  fuch  a  charge.  It  would  not  only  be  the  fhips  which 
load  in  the  ports  of  Turkey,  but  thofe  from  all  the  ports  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  would  contribute  to  its  fupport. 

*  Admitting,  however,  that  the  Turkey  trade  is  not  fo  far  worth 
the  notice  of  gov.ernment  as  to  induce  it  to  build  a  lazaretto  for  it, 
the  confideration  alone  of  its  preferving  the  nation  from  the  great  rifle 
it  now  evidently  runs  of  fuch  a  great  calamity  as  the  plague  being 
introduced  into  it,  we  prefume  is  of  fufficient  importance  to  make 
government  determine  on  a  meafure  which  every  ftate  in  Italy  has 
confidcred  fo  neceffary,  that  the  moftinfignificant  among'ft  them  have 
their  lazarettos.  The  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  the  plans  and 
regulations  of  thefe,  and  every  other  Lizaretto  in  Europe,  in  your 
prefent  tour,  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  information  we  can  give  you, 
that  we  do  not  prefume  to  trouble  you  on  the  fubjeft. 

*  Should  your  reprefentations  meet  with  the  fuccefs  they  will  de- 
ferve,  the  nation  at  large  will  experience,  in  a  new  inftance,  the  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  derived  from  the  purfuits  of  a  ■  individual, 
who,  from  the  nobleft  motives,  dedicates  himfelf  to  the  interefts  of 
humanity,  and  we,  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  Levant  com- 
pany, fhall  confider  ourfelves  as  indebted  to  you  for  the  revival  of 
our  drooping  trade. 

William  Barker,  James  Hicks  Gribblr, 

Smyrna^  Joseph  Franel,  Anthony  Hayes,  jun. 

July '^y  1785.     Richard  Lee,  jun,  Frederick  Hayes, 

Edward  Lee,  George  Perkins, 

Isaac  Morier,  Thomas  J.  Barker.' 

We  cannot  forbear  fubjoining  feme  fubfequent  remarks  made 
to  our  author  by  a  very  intelligent  merchant  in  the  Levant : 

*  I.  Our  cotton  manufa£lories  will  then  be  regularly  fupplied  with 
Turkey  cotton  dire£Wy  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  confequently 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  occafion  for  their  being  fupplied  from  Hoi* 
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land,  France,  and  Italy,  as  has  been  too  much  the  cafe  fmce  the  csn- 
fumption  of  this  article  in  England  has  become  lb  very  confijtrable  to 
the  n6  fmall  prejudice  of  the  nation ;  as  fuch  cottons  purchufcd  in  Tur- 
key with  the  manufadurcs  of  th(y  three  nations  abovementioned,  are 
generally  (I  believe  we  may  fay  always)  again  purchafed  for  the  Lon- 
don market  with  bills  of  exchange  upon  London ;  whireas  the  co.tons 
imported  by  the  Levant  company  can  only  be  purchafed  with  the 
products  of  goods  imported  from  England. 

'  2.  As  it  is  calculated  that  at  leait  one  half  of  the  cottons  that  are 
manufa^ured  in  England  are  purchafed  in  Holland,  i  ranee,  andl 
Italy,  and  as  thefe  cottons,  it  is  prefumed,  will,  after  a  lazaretto  is 
built,  be  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  there 
will  confequently  be  employed  near  double  the  tonnage  now  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Levant  company,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the 
nation,  arifmg  from  the  clear  profits  of  the  freights,  the  increafe  of 
our  navigation,  and  the  increaie  of  bur  exports  in  goods  iiiilead  of 
fpecie. 

*  3.  In  anfwer  to  the  objedion  that  Turkey  will  not  take  oiF  any 
more  of  our  fabrics  and  ilaple  commodities  than  are  no^v.  confumed 
there,  it  fhould  be  obferved  that,  as  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  will  decreafe  for  want  of  the  ufual  de- 
mand for  the  London  market,  their  exports  will  alfo  decreafe  in  pro- 
portion, and  confequently  make  room  for  a  greater  quantity  of  ours. 
The  Dutch  will  no  longer  fend  our  tin  and  lead  adulterated  to  the 
Turkey  markets.  They  and  the  French  will  fend  thither  a  iefs  quan- 
tity of  their  cloth  ;  and  this  will  make  more  room  for  our  (balloons, 
which  have  already  begun  to  give  a  fatal  blow  there  to  the  Frend^ 
cloth  trade. 

'  We  may  alfo  fupply  the  Turks  with  part  of  thofe  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indian  commodities  which  they  now  receive  from  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  other  nations.     ^ 

*  4.  The  building  of  a  lazaretto  in  England,  and  the  prohibitioa 
of  the  importation  of  any  Turkey  goods,  any  other  way  than  di- 
rcdly,  will  be  the  efFeftual  means  to  prevent  the  introdudion  of  the 
plague,  of  which  there  is  now  very  great  danger,  on  account  of  the 
cottons  that  come  to  us  by  way  of  Holland.  1  hcfc,  though  fhipped 
in  the  Levant  in  time  of  the  plague,  are,  while  under  quarantine  ia 
Holland,  never  opened  and  aired,  as  is  done  in  all  the  lazarettos  ia 
the  Mediterranean,  but  forwarded  to  England  in  their  original  pack-* 
ages,  where  they  perform  again  the  fame  flovenly  quarantine ;  and 
are  then  fent  down  to  our  manufadluring  towns,  where  they  SLreJSrfi 
unpacked,  and  where,  by  this  means,  the  plague  may  very  eafiJy  be 
introduced.  / 

*  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  introdudion  of  the  plague  from 
Holland,  the  following  tranflated  quotation  from  Dr.  Hodges's  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Plague  of  London  in  1665,  will  confirm  the  opinion  above 
Hated :  *  With  refped  to  the  origin  of  our  peftilcnce,  I  do  not  he- 

*  fitatc  to  affirm,  from  the  fulleft  authority  of  undeniable  teftimony, 

*  that  it  firil  entered  this  iiland  by  means  of  contagion,  and  was 
'*  brought  from  Holland  in  merchandife  imported  from  that  country^ 

*  Where  it  had  made  great  ravages  the  preceding  year ;  and,  if  any 

•  one 
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*  one  IS  defirons  of  inquiring  further  into  its  origin,  I  Inform  faint 
«  that,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  report,  its  feeds  were  brought  int0 

*  Holland  from  the  Turkiih  empire,  along  with  cotton,  which  is  a 
'  moft  faithful  preferver  of  contagion.'     SiSion  II. 

'  I  will  addj  that  a  lazaretto  in  England  would  prevent  the  fol- 
lowing danger :  Some  merchants  in  the  Levant^  when  the  (hips  mud 
come  out  with  foul  bills,  fend  the  cocton«  to  the  iflands,  or  feme  other 
places  which  are  clear  of  infedion,  there  to  perform  qliarantine.  But 
this  quarantine  being  (as  I  have  fecn)  a  very  flight  one,  of  only 
twenty  days,  and  yet  entitling  the  fhips  to  clean  bills,  with  which 
they  come  to  England^  is  by  no  means  a  fufHcient  fecunty.' 

[  Tobe  continued.  ] 


AXT.  III.     Effays  on  Sbaiejpeare* s  dramatic  CbaraSJer  of  Sir  John 
Falftaffy  and  on  his  Imitation  of  Female  Charaliers.     To  which 
mre  added  fome  general  Obfervatiom  on  the  Study  of  Shakefpeare* 
By  Mr.  Richardfony  Profeffor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univerjity  of 
Ghjgow*     Small  8vo.  2s.  fewed.  Murray.  London,  1789. 

•*pHE  intuitive  mind  of  Shakefpeare  penetrated  into  the  in- 
-"-  moft  recefles  of  the  human  breaft.  His  mimic  world  con- 
tains fuch  a  variety  of  charafters,  fo  correflly  and  accurately 
&lineated,  (b  juft  a  copy  of  man  in  an  infinity  of  (hapes,  that, 
reafening  on  the  charaxSter  and  condu£l  of  his  ideal  beings,  we 
ihall  find  our  conclufions  will  apply,  in  every  refped,  to  the 
realities  which  pafs  continually  before  us.  In  examining  the 
charaders  of  this  wonderful  writer,  the  philofopher  is  not  dif- 
le£Hng  theatrical  monfters,  but  analyfing  the  mind  of  man ;  15 
adding  to  our  fund  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  fame  time  blend- 
ing pleafure  with  improvement.  In  this  fpecies  of  examination 
Mr.  Richardfon  has  already  been  fuccefsfuUy  employed ;  his  for- 
mer eflays  haVe  been  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  wp 
have  no  doubt  that  the  prefent  Eflays  on  the  dramatic  Character 
of  Sir  John  FalftafF,  and  on  Shakefpeare's  Imitation  of  Fenuile 
Charafters,  &c.  will  meet  with  equal  approbation. 

Our  author  fets  out  with  eftablifhing  the  principle  that 

•  The  conilituent  parts  oP  certain  kinds  of  vicious  *  chara6lers 
fliay  be  {o  blended  with  other  qualities  of  an  agreeable  but  neutral 
kind,  as  not  only  to  lofe  their  difguflful,  but  to  gain  an  engaging 
aipedl.  They  may  be  united  with  a  complaifanee  that  has  no  a£ 
perity,  but  that  falls  in  readily,  or  without  apparent  conftraint,  with 
every  opinion  or  inclination.  They  may  be  united  with  good-hu* 
mour,  as  oppofed  to  morofenefs  and  harihnefs  of  oppofition ;  with 
ingenuity  and  verfatility  in  the  arts  of  deceit;  and  with  faculties  for 
genuine  or  even  fpurious  wit ;  for  the  fpurious  requires  fome  ability^ 
and  may,  to  fome  minds,  afford  amufement.' 

He 
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lie  then-goes  on  t»  place  before  us  *  fome  of  the  bafer,  and. 

*  fome  of  thofe  agre<E;able  parts,  of  the  charadler  of  Falftaff  that 

*  reconcile  our  feelingSy  but  not  our  reafoH^  to  its  deformit:y. 

*  The  defire  of  gratifying  the  grofler  and  lower  appetites/  he 
feys,  '  is  the  ruling  and  ftrongeft  principle  in  the  inincj  of  Fal- 

*  ftalF;     Purfuing  no  other  objeft  than  the  gratification  of  bodilj^ 

*  pleafure,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  lituations  of  danger^  the 

*  care  of  the  body  fliould  be  his  chief  concern/  He  is  there- 
fore a  coward.  '  As  perfons,  whofe  ftrongeft  principle  is  the 
^  love  of  fame,  are  neverthelefs  moved  by  inferior  appetites,  and 

*  feek  occafionally  their  gratification,   fo   the  fenfualift,    con- 

*  ftru<2ed  originally  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  be  fometimes 

*  moved  by  the  defire  of  praife  or  diftin6lion ;  but  the  diftjnc- 

*  tion  to  which  he  afpires  is  not  for  the  reality,  but  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  merit :'  fo  it  is  with  FalftafF — '  provided  he  appear 

*  meritoriouSj  he  is  quite  unconcerned*     This  difpofition  leadsi 

*  to  prefumption,  to  boaftful  affeSlation  and  vain-ghry.     Falftarf 

*  /J,  therefore,  boaftful  2Ji<i  vain  glorious  'y  he  is  alfo  deceitful 'y  for 
'  the  connexion  between  vain -glorious  afl^edtation  and  unem- 

'  barrafled,  unreluftant  deceit,  is  natural  and  iiitimate.'     And,  ' 

kftly,  he  is  '  vindi^ive^  and  incapable  oi  gratitude  ox  friendjhip* 
Such  is  the  dark  fide  of  the  character  j  but  a  perfon  pofl*cfling  no 
other  qualities,  muft  be  difgufting  and  contemptible  j  and  old 
'lack  is  not  brily  highly  entertaining,  but,  in  fpitd  of  furly  rea- 
ion,  creeps  into  the  heart,  and  is  received  with  fomething  like 
affedlion.  This  arifes,  according  to  Mr*  Richardfon,  from  qua- 
lities of  a  different  kind,  which  are  aflbciated  and  blended  with 
the  former,  and  which  produce  a  charadler  highly  capable  of 
affording  ^leafure.  Thofe  qualities  are  of  two  different  kinds, 
the  facial  2ind  the  intelleSfual,     '  His  focial  qualities  are  y<3wW//y 

*  and  good'hUmourJ*  Thefe  he  poff«ffes  in  a  fupremc  degree  ; 
and,  to  prove  their  power  of  attraction,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quifite  than  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  mankinds  His  inteU 
le£kual  endowments  are  wit  and  humour^  difcemment  of  charafter, 
verfatility^  dexterity  in  the  management  of  mankind,  and  the  ad- 
drefs  with  which  he  defies  detediion,  and  extricates  himfelf  out  of 
difficulty.  Such,  fays  our  ingenious  author,  is  the  happy  af- 
femblage  which  has  afforded  the  higheft  entertainment  both  on 
the  ftage  and  in  the  clofet  for  almoft  two  hundred  vears ;  fuch 

is  the  Falftaff  of  Shakefpeare*     Some  of  the  more  (le voted  par-         * 
tizans  of  the  merry  knight  may  Jhink  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  *»• 

charaaet  are  too  ftrongly  drawn ;  we,  for  our  partSj  think  that 
the  profeffor  has  faithfully  copied  his  original.     On  this  point 
Shakefpeare  alone  can  decide.     If  a  prefumptive  proof  were  . 
lyanting,  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  that  the  ingenious  and 
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acute  apologift  ♦  of  valiant  Jack  gives  nearly  a  fimllar  deline- 
ation :  '  Living  continually—in  taverns,  and  indulging  himfelf^ 

*  and  being  indulged  by  others  in  every  debauchery ;  drinking, 

*  whoring,  gluttony  and  eafc ;  afluming  a  liberty  of  fidbion,  ne- 

*  ceflary  perhaps  to  his  wit,  and  often  falling  into  falfity  and 

*  lies,  he  (Falftaffj  feems  to  have  fet,  by  degrees,  all  foher  re- 
'  putation  at  defiance ;  and  finding  eternal  refources  in  his  wit,, 

*  he  borrows,  fhifts,  defrauds,  and  even  robs* — he  adds,  '  without 
'  difhonour !'  To  the  too  partial  friends  of  FaHlaiF  we  recom- 
mend the  perufal  of  the  foll<^wii>g  extradl  ; 

*  I  may  be  ti^pught  perhaps  to  have  treated  FalftafFwith  too  much 
kytrny.  1  am  awaie  of  his  being  a  favourite.  Perfons  of  eminent 
worth  feel  for  him  fome  attachment,  a»d  think  him  hardly  ufed  by 
the  king*  But  ii  they  will  allow  themfelve^  to  examine  the  cha- 
rader  in  all  its  parts,  they  will  perhaps  agree  with  me,  that  fucli 
fjeeling  is  delufive,  and  arifes  from  partial  views.  They  will  not  take 
itamifs,  if!  fay  that  they  are  deluded  in  the  fame  manner  with 
Prince  Henry.  They  are  amufed,  and  conceive  an  improper  attach- 
ment to  the  means  of  their  pleafure  «nd  amufement.  1  appeal  to- 
every  candid  reader,  wSether  the  fentiment  expreffed  by  Prince  Henry- 
is  not  that  which  every  judicious  fpedlator  and  reader  is  inclined  x» 
feel : 

* '  I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man/ 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  chara^er  of  Sir  John  FalftafF,  confifting 
of  various  parts,  produces  variotis  feelings.  Some  of  thefe  are  agree- 
able and  fome  difagreeable ;  but,  being  blended  together,  the  ge- 
neral and  united  efFeft  is  much  llronger  than  if  their  impulfe  had 
■  been  difunited  ;  not  only  fo,  but  as  the  agree=able  qualities  are  brought 
more  into  view,  for  in.  this  fenfe  alone  they  can  be  faid  to  prevail  in 
the  charadler,  and  as  the  deformity  of  other  qualities  is  often  veiled 
by  the  pleafantry  employed  by  the  poet  in  their  difplay,  the  general 
effect  is  in  the  higheft  degree  delightful.' 

Before  vve  quit  the  character  of  FalftafF,  we  Ihall  juft  obferve 
that  Mr.  Richardfon  fe^ms,  in  one  pallage,  to  have  miftaken  the 
meaning  of  his  author.  In  the  fcene  between  the  chief  juftice 
and  the  knight,  he  fays  that  the  latter  *  wifhes  by  his  drollery  to 

*  cajole  the  chief  juftice.'  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  evident  to 
us  that  Falftaff  treats  the  chief  juftice  with  the  higheft  difrefpedL 
and  banters  him  throughout  the  whole  fcene.  Whoever  turns 
to  the  paflage  in  Shakefpeare,  will  be  convinced  of  this.  Would 
any  one,  who  meant  to  cajole.^  have  repeatedly  interrupted  the  re^ 
fpeftable  judge  by  the  moft  provoking  impertinencies  ?  And 
when  the  chief  juftice,  irritated  at  the  infolence  of  his  crofs- 

'  purpofes,  fays  to  him,  '  I  tfiink  you  are  fallen  into  that  difeafe  - 
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<  (deafnefs),  for  you  hear  not  what  I  fay  to  you ;'  would  a  per- 
fon,  who  wiflied  to  footh,  have  replied,  I  hear  very  well,  but 
fo  little  do  I  refpeft  you  that  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  thing  you 
fay.     Yet  fuch  is  FalftafF's  reply :  «  Vpry  well,  my  lord,  very 

*  well ;  rather,  an't  pleafe  you,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  not  lijiemngy 

*  the  malady  oi  not  markings  that  I  am  troubled  withal.' 

In  the  Eflay  on  Shakefpeare's  Imitation  of  Fen>ale  Charailers, 
our  author  replies  to  what  has  been  frequently  alledged  a^ainft 
that  dramatift,  viz.  that  he  is  lefs  happy  in  pourtrayihg  female 
than  male  characters.  He  proves,  we  think,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  that  the  bard  '  has  allotted  to  the  females  on  his  theatre 

*  fuch  ftations  as  are  fuitable  to  their  fituation  in  fociety,  and 
^  has  diftinguiflied  them^by  peculiar  and  appropriated  features/ 
We  give  an  example  in  the  charafter  of  Portia ; 

*  Portia  is  akin  both  to  Beatrice  and  Ifabella.  She  refembles  them 
both  in  gentlenefs  of  difpofition.  Like  Beatrice,  ihe  is  fpiritcd, 
livdy,^  and  witty.  Her  defcription  of  fome  of  her  lovers  is  an  ob- 
vious illuftration.  *  Firft,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince/  &c.  Her 
vivacity,  however,  is  not  fo  brilliant,  and  approaches  rather  to  fpor- 
tive  ingenuity  than  to  wit.  Her  fituation  renders  her  lefs  grave, 
when  in  a  ferioiis  mood,  ihan  Ifabella ;  but,  like  her,  ihe  has  intel- 
lectual endowment.  She  is  obfervant,  penetrating,  and  acute.  Her 
addrefs  is  dexterous,  and  ker  apprehenfion  extenfive.  Though  ex- 
pofed  to  circumftailces  that  might  excite  indignation,  ihe  never  be- 
trays any  violent  emotion,  or  unbecoming  expr^ffion  of  anger.  But 
Ifabella,  on  account  of  her  religious  feclufion,  having  had  lefs  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  though  of  a  graver,  and  apparently  of  a  more 
fedate  difpofition,  cxprefles  her  difpleafure  with  reproach,  and  in- 
veighs with  the  holy  wrath  of  a  cloiffer.  To  the  acquaintance  which 
both  of  them  have  of  theology,  Portia  fuperadds  fome  knowledge  of 
law  ;  and  difplays  a  dexterity  of  evafion,  along  with  an  ingenuity  in 
detedling  a  latent  or  unobferved  meaning,  which  do  her  no  difcredit 
as  a  barrifter.  We  may  obferve  too,  that  the  principal  bufinefs  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  conduced  by  Portia.  Nor  is  it  foreign 
to  remark,  that,  as  in  the  intimacy  of  Rofalind  and  Celia,  Shake- 
fpeare  has  reprefcnted  female  friendfhip  as  no  vifionary  attainment ; 
fo  he  has,  by  the  mouth  of  Portia,  expreffed  fome  linking  particulars 
in  the  nacure  of  that  amiable  connexion  : 

'  In  companions 
That  do  converfe  and  waftc  the  time  together, 
Whofe  fouls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  mud  needs  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  fpirit/ 

The  laft  Eflay  contains  *  Obfervations  on  the  chief  Obje£ls 
*  of  Criticifm  in  the  Works  of  Shakefpqare.*  It  is  fliort,  but 
affords  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  critic. 
Speaking  of  the  poet's  fmthful  ^play  of  chara^iTj  in  ^ich  he 
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{o  eminently  excels,  Mr.  Richardfon  makes  the  following  Ifei*-^ 
fible  obfei'vations.  We  have  chofen  to  infert  them  here,  as  they" 
will  obviate  any  objeftions  that  might  be  made  againft  our  au- 
thor's employing  metaphyfical  difquifition  in  this  and  his  pre- 
ceding eflays  on  the  dramatic  characSlers  of  Shakefpeare : 

'  The  true  method  of  eftimating  his  merit  in  this  particular,  is  by 
fuch  an  examination  as  in  the  preceding  difcourfes  has  been  fuggefted^ 
and  in  fome  meafure  attempted.  General  remarks  are  often  vague  ^ 
suid,  to  perfons  of  difcernment,  afford  fmall  fatisfa&ion.  But  if  we  con- 
iidcr  the  fentiments  and  a^ons,  attributed  by  the  poet  to  his  various 
chara^ers,  as  fo  many  £ids ;  if  we  obferve  ttieir  agreement  or  dif^ 
agreement,  ti&eir  aim^  or  their  origin  ;  and  if  we  clafs  them  accord- 
iog  to  their  common  qualities^  or  connect  them  by  their  original 
principles,  we  fhall  afcertaiilj,  with  fome  accuracy,  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentation.  For,  without  having  our  judgments  founded  in  this 
manner,  they  are  liable  to  change,  error,  and  inconfiftency.  Thus 
xhe  moralift  fjecomes  a  critic ;  and  the  two  faiences  of  ethics  and  cri- 
ticifm  appear  to  be  intimately  and  very  naturally  connedled.  In 
truth,  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  th^  human  mind,. or  entertains 
improper  notions  of  human  condud,  can  difcern  excellence  in  the 
higher  fpecies  of  poetical  compofition. 

'  ^  It  may  be  (aid,  however,  in  a  faperfipial  or  carelefs  manner^ 
''  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  laborious  difquifition  is  unneceiTary^; 
and  that  we  can  perceive  or  feel  at  once  w^bether  delineations  of  cha- 
ra^r  be  well  or  ill  executed.'     Perfons,  indeed,  of  fuch  catholic  and 
intuitive  talle  require  no  erudition.     Confcious  of  their  high  illumi- 
nation, they  will  fcorn  refeapch,  and  reje^  inquiry*    Yet  many  of 
thofe  who  find  amufcment  in  Ane  writing,  cannot  boaft  of  fuch  ex- 
quifite  and  peculiar  endowments.     As  they  need  ibme  inftruftion  be- 
fore they  can  determine  concerning  the  merit  of  thofe  delineations^ 
that    imitate    external  objects ;    fo    they    need    no    inconfiderable 
iriftrudlion  before  they  will  truft  to  their  own  impreffions  concerning^ 
the  difplay  of  the  huI^an  mind.    Now,  if  criticifm  be  ufeful  in  form- 
ing, or  in  redifying,  our  tafte  for  what  is  excellent  in  language^ 
imagery,  and  arrangement  of  parts,  it  is  furcly  no  lefs  ufeful  in  ri?gu- 
lating  our  judgment  concerning  the  imitation  of  human  powers  and 
propeniities.     Or  is  it  an  eaiier  method  to  determine  whether  an  af- 
ledlion  of  the  mind  be  called  forth  on  a  fit  occafion,  expreiTed  with- 
n&  unfuital^  ardour,  and  combined  with  proper  adjunds^  .than  to- 
judge  concerning  the  aptnefs  of  a  comparifon,  or  the  fy mmetry  of 
a  fentence  f     Yet,  in  the-prefent  ftate  of  literary  improvement,  none, 
without  being  coijfcious  of  having  cultivated  their  powers  of  tafie,  will' 
decide  with  affiu'ance  concerning  the  beauties  either  of  imagery  or  of 
language ;  and  none,  whofe  range  of  obfervation  has  been  extenfive, 
will  pronounce  the'khowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the  paiSons  andr 
feelings  of  the  heart,  a  matter  of  much  eafier  attainment.     If  the  dif- 
play  of  charafter  require  the  higheft  exertion  of  poetical  talents,  that 
Qiecies  of  criticifm  which  leads  us  to  judge  concerning  the  poet'a 
condudi  in  fo  arduous  an  enterprife,  is  not  inferior  or  unimportant/ 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  hare  been  inftruded  as  well  as  enter- 
tained hj  profefibr  Ricbardfon,  who  in  this,  and  his  former  finiilar 
publications,  difplays  much  good  tafte,  and  an  initimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  mind. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  through  Swffden,  Swedijh^ Lapland^  Finland^ 
and  Denmark*  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  lUuJlrated  with  Eri^ 
gravings.  By  M(,tthew  Confetti  Efj.  who  accompan'ud  Sir 
H,  (?.  Liddell^  Bart,  and  Mr,  Bcwes  in  this  Tour,  /^tp.  los.  6d. 
boards.     Johnfon.     London,  1789. 

TN  the  dedication  of  this  performance  to  the  author's  fellow- 
^  traveller  Sir  H.  O.  Liddell,  we  are  told  that,  to  make  the 
pleafure  of  fuch  fociety  the  more  permanent,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  commit  his  remarks  to  paper ;  and  that  the  indulgence 
of  his  friends  has  contributed  to  make  them  public.  For  this 
reafon  he  fends  the  volume  forth  *.  with  all  its  imperfeftions  on 
'  its  head ;'  hoping  to  fill  up  a  leifure  hour  for  thofe  whom  he  fo 
highly  refpe£ts ;  and  that,  if  they  find  nothing  to  applaud,  their 
time  will  be  at  leaft  innocently  employed.  We  had  almoft  faid 
this  contains  a  pretty  exa6):  review  of  the  book.  The  author, 
indeed,  tells  us  the  Tour  has  anfwered  all  his  expectations.  It 
has  opened  a  new  fcenc,  and  given  a  variety  to  his  profpedls  he 
before  could  only  enjoy  in  idea. 

If  by  this  is  meant  that,  without  an  aftual  furvey,  the 
mind  can  never  acquire  a  juft  notion  of  a  country,  how  well 
foever  it  may  be  described,  we  can  only  lament  that  no  multi- 
plicity of  publications  can  ever  fupply  this  deficiency  ^o  us 
elbow-chair  travellers*  We  are  therefore  apt  to  ex^ecSt,  \ti 
every  frefh  account  of  a  country  we  have  furveyed  in  this  man- 
ner before,  that  we  fliall  meet  with  incidents  unnoticed  by  for- 
mer writers.  But  this  is  hardly  the  cafe  in  the  work  before 
us,  if  we  except  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring  horfes* 
food  and  lodging,  in  fome  places,  and  excellent  roads  and  agree- 
able profpeds  in  others. 

But  as  the  letters  of  a  certain  dafs  of  writers  are  faid  to  be 
chiefly  contained  in  the  poftfcript,  fo  our  author  has  refer ved  his 
fe<^s  for  his  appendix,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  two  fer 
male  Laplanders,  who  accompanied  the  party  to  England, 

Of  thefe  we  are  told,  in  very  general  terms,  that  they  were 
polite  and  attentive  5  but  nothing  can  make  fuch  chai^a(9:ers  in- 
terefting,  except  their  little  remarks  are  particularifed,  and  thefr 
chara£brs  exemplified,  by  fome  ftriking  incidents,  The  au- 
thor has,  however,  left  us  in  the  dark  in  thefe  particulars.  In 
tlie  appendix  too  we  have  an  account  of  fome  rein^-deer  being^^ 
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brought  over  ar  the  fame  time,  which  were  healthy,  and  had 
bred  at  Sir  Henry's  country  feat  in  Northumberland.  This  is 
certainly  a  new  fafl: ;  but  we  are  not  informed  how  they  bore 
the  fummer  of  this  climate,  nor  whether  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  render  them  ufeful  for  agricultural  purpofes. 

Art.  V.  The  Rural  Economy  of  Ghucefterjhire  \  including  its 
Dairy:  together  with  the  Dairy  Management  of  A  or  th  fViltJhirey 
and  the  Management  of  Orchards  and  Fruit- Liquor  in  Hereford^ 
/hire.  By  Mr,  MarJhalL  8vo.  2  vols.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 
Gloucefter  printed,  1789.     Sold  by  G.  Nicol,  London. 

Tiyf  R.  Marfhall  proceeds  with  alacrity  in iiis  great  work  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  different  provinces  of  Britain.  A  rural 
iurvey  has  been  already  given  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkfliire; 
Gloucefterlhire  now  comes  forward,  and  the  rural  economy  of 
the  midland  counties,  we  are  told,  is  now  preparing  for  the 
prefs.  We  are  ferther  informed  that  the  author's  original  plan 
extended  to  no  more  than  feven  ftations  in  all ;  fo  that  there 
feems  to  be  a  near  profpeft  of  having  the  Svork  completed  in  a 
Ihorter  time  than  we  had  expeded;  We  announce  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  our  readers  to  prevent  an  idea  from  prevailing, 
which  our  author  feems  anxious  fhould  be  obviated,  that  the 
undertaking  is  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  extent  as  to  give  roo\n  to  ap- 
prehend it  may  not  be  comprifed  within  a  moderate  compafs. 

Gloucefterlhire  contains  within  its  bounds  two  diftrifls,  each 
of  great  extent,  which  may  be  denominated  hill  and  dale.  The 
firft  is,  in  general,  denominated  the  wolds,  and  takes  its  rife 
near  Briftol  and  Bath,  extending  thence  in  a  north-eaft  dire£l:ion 
along  the  borders  of  Wiltlhire  and  Oxfordihire,  till  they  at  laft 
link  down  into  the  vale  near  Campen,  on  the  borders  of  War- 
Svickfliire.  This  is  a  diftri£l  of  great  extent  j  and  though  it  be 
altogether  an  irregular  traft  of  varied  grounds  raifed  confiderably 
above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  vales,  it  is  not  fo  high  as  to 
deferve  the  name  of  mountainous,  being  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  in  moft  places,  a  beautiful  waved  country,  fufceptible  of 
tillage.  .  In  the  northeri;i  part  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
CoTS-woLD ;  towards  the  middle  thefe  beautiful  fwells  aflume 
the  name  of  the  stroudwater  hills;  and  on  the  foutheri\ 
parts  near  Briftol  it  is  called /imply  south- wolds. 

The  vale  Ikirts  along  the  weftern  extremity  of  thofe  hills,  and, 
bending  eaftward  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Worcefterfljire  Avon, 
bounds  alfo  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cotfwold  hills,  ex-. 
tending  on  that  fide  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  county  into 
that  of  Worcefterlhire.  On  the  weft,  this  extenlive  vale  alfo 
'     -  ftretches 
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Wretches  acrofs  the  Severn  to  the  foot  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and 
other  high  grounds  in  Herefordfhire,  forming,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  nioft  fertile  diftrifts  in  the  ifland  of  Great- 
Britain.  ^  It  is  the  rural  economy  of  this  fine  vale  that  our  au- 
thor fA/Vy^  inveftigates  in  the  volumes  before  us;  though  he  has 
extended  his  views,  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  fomewhat  be- 
yond the  natural  limits  of  this  diftri^i. 

The  circumftance  that  principally  induced  our  ingenious  au- 
thor to  make  a  choice  of  this  ftation  was,  to  obtain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  dairy  management,  which  has  here  been  con- 
du6led,  with  great  celebrity,  for  ages  paft,  and  forms,  in  moft 
parts  of  this  vale,  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  hufbandman.  Our 
author,  therefore,  having  fixed  himfelf,  as  ufual,  in  a  farm-houfe 
near  to  Gloucefter,  there  ftudied  this  branch  of  rural  economy 
with  his  ufual  attention ;  and  defcribes  it  with  his  accuftomed  . 
accuracy  and  precifion. 

But  though  the  dairy  was  the  principal,  it  was  not  the  only 
obje<9:  of  his  attention.  He  begins  his  furvey,  as  in  other 
diftrifts,  with  a  general  account  of  the  country  that  is  the  objeft 
of  his  attention  (accompanied  with  a  map),  which  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  groundwork  of  the  foregoing  obfervations.  He  then 
proceeds  to  particulars,  enumerating  under  diftincSl:  heads  the 
obferveable  circumftances  that  oqcur  with  refpsft  to  cUmature^ 
foil^  produce^  management  of  eJlaUs^  farm  buildin^s^  fences j  &c.&c. 
as  in  his  former  publications*  So  that  few  things  efcape  his 
notice ;  but  in  thefe  varied,  though  frequently  interefting,  details, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him. 

He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  foil^  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  this  vale,  is  purely  adventitious,  having  been  wafbed 
down  from  the  higher  grounds  by  the  rivers  which  pafe  through 
it  to  the  fea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  foil  of  this  vale  is  now, 
in  general,  a  rich  loam,  and  the  furface  raifed  fo  much  above 
the  level  of  the  rivers,  as  to  be,  for  the  moft  part,  firm,  found 
ground,  free  from  bogs  and  marflies,  though  it  is  ftill,  in  many 
places,  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  inundations,  efpecially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  vale,  where  it  aflumes  the  name  of  Berkiey 
Vahy  and  where  of  courfe  grafs  is  almoft  the  exclufive  produce 
of  the  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  where  it  is  called 
the  Vale  of  Evejbam^  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  land  is 
cultivated  for  corn  crops ;  and  the  middle  diftrift,  Which  is  called 
the  Vale  of  Gloucejier  proper,  where  our  author  fixed  his  refi- 
dence,  is  divided  between  grafs  alid  corn,  though  the  firji  feems 
here  to  be  by  far  the  principal  objeft  of  attention.  In  thefe 
circumftances  it  is  not  to  be  expe£led  that  the  cultivation  of  corn 
crops  (hould  here  be  carried  on  with  fo  much  accuracy,  fpirit, 
and  propriety,  as  in  other  diftrifts,  where  this  branch  of  rural 
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economy  is  the  principal  objeft  of  the  farmer's  care.  And  our 
author  nnds  occasion,  with  too  much  juft ice,  to  reprehend  their 
practice,  efpecially  in  refped  to  the  article  tillage^  and  to  ftig- 
matife  it  as  in  lomc  degree  barbarous.  Here,  however,  we 
meet  with  one  peculiarity  in  regard  to  cultivating  corn  crops 
that  might  perhaps  be  adopted  with  propriety  in  many  corn  dif-» 
trids,  which  in  moft  other  refpefts  far  excel  the  general  prac- 
tice in  Gloucefterfhire.  We  are  told  that  wheat,  in  this  diftridl, 
is  as  regularly  hoed,  though  fown  broad  caft,  as  turnip^  are  hoed 
in  Norfolk ;  an  operation  that  Mr,  Marftiall  fays  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  performing  with  eafe  a,nd  accuracy,  and  at  a  fmall 
cxpenpe,  ufually  twice  hoed* for  from  four,  to  five  {hillings  per 
acre;  all  performed  by  women,  ' 

Undpr  the  title  farm  buildings,  our  author  takes  notice 
pi  a  fingujarity  refpefting  the  limfe  cement  of  this  diftrifl:  that 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ftone,  we  are 
told,  from  vihich  lime  is  here  made^  which  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  their  general  appearapce  and  contexture,  and 
pot  Icfs  in  ^he  qualities  of  the  lime  they  afford ; 

*  The  Briftol  ftone/  he  fays,  '  has  /ibinewhat  of  a  flint-like.ap- 
pearance ;  is  of  a  clofe,  hard,  and  uniform  contexture,  and  of  a  dark, 
reddifli  colour,  fparkling  with  fparry  particles,  and  flying  under  the 
hammer  like  glafs  ;  no  marine  JhelL  One  hundred  grains  of  it  aftbrd 
forty- five  grains  of  air,  and  ninety- feven  grains  of  calcareous  matter, 
leaving  three  grains  of  rcfiduum '*' ;  a  dark-coloured  impalpable  mat- 
ter. The  lime  produced  from  this  ftone  burfts  readily  in  water,  and 
(like  that  produced  from  fpars)  is,  when  fallen,  of  a  light  floiuy  na* 
ture  ;  white  as  fnow.  [We  have  feen  lime  of  this  kind  and  colour 
produced  from  a  limeftone  of  a  very  different  appearance,  and  which 
imlDibed  wate^*  very  flowly]  coveted  by  the  plallerer;  but  is  con- 
fidered  by  the  mafon  and  bricklayer,  as  being  of  a  weak  quality. 

*  The  Weftbury  ftone  is  generally  blue  at  the  core,  with  a  grey, 
dirty,  white  cruft,  the  bafe  being  of  a  fmooth,  even  texture,  inter/perje4 


•  Our  author  is  here  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy  of  expreffion  thit 
ought  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  tends  to  perplex  the  reader.  In  the 
text  we  have  tranfcribed  his  own  words.  But  tp  a  reader  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  confliituent  principles  of  limeftone,  there  furely 
feems  to  be  a  great  abfurdity  in  faying  that  one  hiindred  grains  of  it 
^ords  forty-five  grains  of  air,  ninety-fipv^n  of  calcareous  matter^ 
and  three  grains  of  refiduum,  as  thi^  amounts  in  all  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  grains  weight  produced  from  one  hundre4.  He  ihovild 
have  faid  that  one  hundred  grains  of  limeftpne  affords  ninety-  feven 
grains  of  crude  calcareous  matter,  and  three  grains  of  refiduum ;  and 
flbat  this  crude  calcareous  matter  being  farther  analyfed  is  found  tq 
^fford  forty- five  grains  of  air  and  fifty-two  grains  of  pure  calcareoQ^ 
jpatter  onlv.    This  would  have  been  intelligible  tp  ^very  perfon. 
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^ith  marine  Jhells.  When  it  is  frefh  faifed  out  of  its  water  bed  in  the 
ju-ea  of  the  vale,  it  is  of  a  foft  fubftance,  of  a  fmooth,  foap-like  ap- 
pearance ;  but  hardens  (or  falls  to  pieces)  on  being  expofed  to  the 
iatmofpherc*  One  hundred  grains  throw  off  forty  grains  of  air»  and 
afford  ninety-one  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  leaving  a  refiduum  of 
nine  grains;  an  aih-coloured  filt.  The  lime  burnt  from  it  is  cha- 
rafterifed  hyfirengtb',  and  is  high  in  efteem  for  cemen?,  being  found 
ilrong  enough,  in  iifelf,  to  be  ufed  in  water-work.  It  falls  ilowly, 
is  fomething  of  a  brittiftone  colour,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
pf  hroiAjn  lime** 

We  mention  this  fa£l  as  a  caution  againft  relying  implicitly 
on  chemical  analyfis  [we  muft  obferve,  however,'  that  the  che- 
mical analyfis  is  not  here  complete]  as  a  criterion  for  judging 
of  the  qualities  even  of  mineral  fubftances.  No  particular  in 
this  analyfis  could  give  the  fmalleft  indication  of  the  oppofite 
,  qualities  of  thefc  two  different  kinds  of  lime ;  nor,  we  will  add, 
could  a  better  judgment  be  formed  from  the  texture  and  general 
appearance  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  limeftone,  even  though  con- 
nedled  with  the  chemical  analyfis,  affords  ^  more  certain  rule 
for  judging  n  priori  of  the  qualities  of  the  lime,  &c.  that  might 
be  obtained  from  other  kinds  of  limeftone.  Our  author,  upon 
trial,  found  alfo  that  the  firft  kind  of  lime  regained  its  fixed  air, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  much  more  quickly  than  the  laft.  We 
take  notice  of  all  thefe  circumftances  in  order  to  lead  to  farther 
enquiries  on  this  fubjeS, 

Under  the  title  workmen  we  are  informed  that  hard-drinking 
is  here  remarkably  prevalent.  To  be  able  to  drink  two  gallons 
of  cider  at  a  draught  is  fpoken  of  as  a  great  feat ;  and  we  arc 
told  that  '  four  well-feafoned  yeomen,  having  raifed  their  cou- 

*  rage  with  the  juice  of  the  apple,    refolved  to  have  a  frefli 

•  hogfhead  tapped,  and  fetting  foot  to  foot  emptied  it  at  one 
^  fitting/     Thefe  are  extraordinary  feats ;  but  the  quantity  of 

\  cider  drank  in  this  vale,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  living,  is  un-* 
commonly  great  \  2i  praftice  that  has  been  introduced  in  thde 
feafons  of  plenty  of  fruity  when  the  markets  were  glutted,  and 
cider  became  of  little  value  j  but  the  practice  once  begun  could 
not  be  difcontinued.  Malt  muft  now  be,  on  many  occafion?, 
fubftituted  in  its  ftead  ;  and  as  the  quantity  thus  confumed 
greatly  diminiflies  the  farmer's  profit,  he  is  unable  to  afford  the 
|-ent  that  might  otherwife  have  been  paid  for  his  farm.  This  is 
therefore  a  ferjous  evil,  that  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  in  other 
^iftrifts* 

Under  the  article  m/vri^ets  our  author's  obfervations  deferve, 

jttep^ion } 
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«  It  would,'  he  juftly  obferves,  *  little  avail  the  farmer  to  raifis 
crops  without  a  market  to  ijend  them  at.  It  is  the  grand  centre  to 
which  all  his  labours  tend. 

«  We  may,  1  think,  venture  fafely  to  flart  as  a  pofition,  that  mar- 
kets [here  is  meant  market-places,  or  the  conveniencies  provided  fbr 
felling  and  buying  the 'articles  of  rural  produce  when  brought  tQ  , 
town]  are,  or  ought  to  be  made,  the  concerns  of  counties  at  large, 
not  of  the  particular  towns  they  happen  to  be  kept  in.  They  pro- 
mote indifputably  the  general  benefits  of  towns,  and  the  proportiont^ 
of  country  which  lie  immediately  round  them  ;  but  that  of  the  latter 
more  efpecially  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  reafonable  to  expeA  that 
a  market-to>vn  fhould  build  a  bridge  for  the  country  people  to  come 
over  to  market,  as  to  find  them  ihops  to  fell  their  wares  in*' 

In  this  particular  we  have  the  rtiisfortune  to  differ  in  opinioq 
from  our  author ;  and  as  it  is  a  fubjedl  of  confiderable  import- 
ance, we  fliall  briefly  ftate  our  reafons.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  a  market  for  his  produce  is  highly  advantageous,  and  even 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  profpcrity  of  the  farmer ;  but  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  the  bufinefs  of  making  ereftions  in  towns 
for  the  conveniency  of  fellers  and  buyers  fo  naturally  belongs 
to  the  counties  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  towns.  For, 
firft,  though  fuch  conveniencies  are  produftive  nearlysof  equal 
benefits  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  they  could  not  be  con- 
fidered  as  equally  beneficial  to  all  the  county,  many  parts  of 
which  could  never  derive  the  fmalleft  benefit  from  fuch  erec- 
tions ;  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  when  thofe  only  con-» 
tribute  to  the  expencp  of  any  public  work  who  are  to  be 
benefitted  by  it,  or  who  are  to  be  hurt  by  the  want  of  it,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  aft  with  unanimity  and  difcretion,  than 
where  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  And  although  yj//i^  fart  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  are  likely  alfo  to  be  benefitted  by  it, 
yet,  who  is  to  difcriminate  between  the  part  ef  the  county  that  * 
IS  or  that  is  not  to  be  benefitted  by  it  ?  or  who  fhall  draw  the 
line  of  diftinftion  I  Secondly,  When  men  place  themfelves  in 
a  town  for  their  mutual  convenience,  they  ought  to  provide  means 
for  rendering  thofe  conveniencies  as  great  as  poffible  5  and  they 
themfelves  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  belt  judges  of  the  place  fittett 
for  a  market,  andlhe  particular  ereftion  that  would  beft  contri- 
bute to  their  accommodation.  Whereas,  were  the  bufinefs  to  be 
left  to  the  counties,  where  two,  three,  or  four,  might  fometimes 
have  nearly  an  equal  intereft,  the  place  that  would  beft  fuit  one 
party  would  be  highly  incommodious  to  another;  and  who,  in 
this  cafe,  would  fetde  the  difpute  ?  who  would  be  empowered  to 
compel  them  to  make  any  erections  at  all  ?  or  who  would  afcer- 
tain  what  proportion  of  the  expence  each  county  ihould  bear  i 
They  know  if  the  people  are  once  fettled  in  a  town,  they  muft" 

/       have 
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have  proviTions  at  any  rate;  and  that  therefore  thefe  inhabitants 
will  be  under  the  neceflity  of  reforting  to  the  fellers,  wherever 
they  (hall  incline  to  flop  with  their  goods  ;  they  might  therefore 
flop  beyond  every  gate  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
be  obliged  to  fetch  their  goods.  What  an  inconveniency  would 
this  produce  ?  It  is  evidently  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  in- 
habitants to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  by  appropriating  for 
themfelv'es  commodious  areas,  and  convenient  accommodations^ 
for  marketing,  in  order  to  attraft  the  fellers  thither  in  as  great 
numbers  as  poffible,  and  thus  to  occafion  a  powerful  competi- 
tion for  reducing  the  price  of  goods.  Laftly,  The  inhabitants 
of  towns  alone  have  the  power  to  make  regulations  within  their 
own  diJiriSis ;  and  were  the  counties  to  interfere  they  would  find 
themfelves  obftrufted  in  all  their  plans  by  the  magiftrates  of 

towns. For  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  it  ever  has  been,  and 

probably  will  continue  to  be,  the' practice  for  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  to  regulate  their  own  market-places,  as  well  as  other 
matters  of  internal  police,  according  to  their  own  pleafure ;  and 
it  does  not  feem  that  it  could  be  done  fo  well  in  any  pther  way. 
We  have  even  known  bridges  and  other  public  works  eredled  bv 
them  for  facilitating  acccfs  to  markets,  &c.  Our  author  thus 
proceeds : 

<  Indeed,  mfeekly  markets  are  elTentially  neceflary,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  to  the  countryi  but  not  fo  to  towns,  which  have  mar- 
kets daily  9  inihejbops  of  their  own  inhabitants  '^  and  that  they  require 
DO  weekly  markers  Londdn  is  an  inilance*  In  wholeiale  matters,  fuch 
as  corn,  cheefe,  &c.  towns  have  no  intereft  whatever ;  unlefs  the  inns^ 
as  they  fometimes  abfardly  are^  be  coafidered  as  the  to^-wn  \  the  merQ 
inhabitants  have  none.' 

From  an  author  who  in  general  thinks  juflly,  we  were  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  with  the  above  obfervation.  Weekly^  or  other 
ilated,  regular  market-days,  are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  well- 
being  at  Icaft  of  ever)'  town ;  as  to  a  daily  market  in  Jhops  fop 
the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  without  other  markets,  the  idea  is 
indeed  too  abfurd  to  have,  been  adopted  by  him  or  any  onej  after 
having  refledted  on  the  fubjeft.  If  the  inhabitants  are  to  be 
fupplied  with  frefh  meat,  fiih,  new-raifed  vegetables,  &c.  from 
Jhops,^  thefe  fhopkeepers  muft  be  fupplied  with  them  from  the 
country;  and  where  can  the  fliopkeepers  meet  the  dealers  from 
the  country  in  the  articles  they  want,  but  at  the  eftablifhed 
market-place  of  the  city,  at  regulated  times  ?  London  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  And  fuch  an  accurate  obferver  as  Mr.  Mar- 
ihall  muft  know  that  the  times  and  places  of  fale  where  the 
fhopkeepers  and  huckfters  are  fupplied  with  the  various  periihable 
articles  they  deal  in,  are  as  well  known  and  attended  in  Lon-* 
7  don. 
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dpn  as  the  weekly  markets  of  a  linaller  place.  It  makes  qo 
no  diiFerence,  in  the  main,  if  the  markets  be  once  a  day,  or  once 
a  week  \  the  fize  of  tne  place  alone  will  regulate  that  matterr 
Jn  every  cafe,  the  more  frequent  the  times  of  market  the  better 
for  the  inhabitants,  if  the  place  be  large  enough  to  attraiSl  dealers 
in  plenty  at  thefe  times.  The  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
not  being  benefitted  by  wholefale  matters,  does  not,  we  ihould 
think,  require  d^ferious  refutations  wnat  nas  been  already  faid  is 
fufficient. 

What  follows  refpeSing  weekly  markets  and  fairs  is,  in  part^ 
equally  liable  to  objection.  The  convenience  of  all  kinds  of 
markets,  at  ftated  periods,  to  the  farmer^  will  not  be  difputed  by 
any  one  j  and  if  they  are  convenient  for  him^  they  are  abfolutely 
neceffiiry  for  the  exiftence  of  large  towns. 

*  But  although,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  inhabitants  of  ttnvns  have  no 
neceflity  for  a  iveekly  market,  thofc  of  niillages  would  find  themlelvcs 
aukwardiy  fituated  without  one.  They  cannot,  like  the  towns  people, 
go  every  moriiing  to  xYi^Jhop*  [here  our  author  confounds  the  words 
Jhop  and  market.  AJbopktcpcr  may  go  every  morning  to  Billingfgate 
©r  Covent-Garden  to  fupply  himfdf  with  filh  and  vegetables,  which 
he  may  afterwards  retail  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  would  not  cal) 
either  Billingfgate  or  Covent-Garden  a^o/,  but  a  market] ;  one  day 
in  a  week  is  full  as  much  time  as  they  can  ipare. 

*  Nor  would  it  be  convenient  for  the  farmer  to  depepd  upon  the 
Ihopkeepers  or  the  huckfters  calling  upon  himf  [our  author  ihould 
have  added  the  word  feparately  here,  for  tlie  farmer  only  deals  with 
fuch  people  in  large  places  like  London,  and  fcarce  ever  with  the 
eonfunrers]  *  for  his  produce,  and  giving  him  their  own  piice.  It 
is  as  convenient  as  neceflary  for  farmers  to  go  to  mari^et*  as  it  is  fop 
merchants  to  go  to  'change;  to  learn  the  current  price,  and. take 
the  choice  of  buyers  \  as  well  as  to  meet  each  other,  and  make  the 
requifite  bargains  between  themfelves, 

<  Fairs  are,  in  this  point  of  view,  ftill  more  convenient  to  the 
farmer  *•    How  fhbuld  a  grazier  or  a  jobber  know  that  he'  [/.#.  the 


,^ 


•  Daily  markets,  ^weekly  markets,  2xA  fairs*  differ  from  each  other 
In  no  other  refpedl  to  the  farmer  but  in  one  particular,  viz.  that  the 
laft  being  ufually  eftablilhed  in  country  places  chiefly  for  the  falc  of 
Jive  ftock,  the  fai-mer  may  frequently  become  a  purchafer  as  well  as  a 
feller.  They  are  all  ofeful  conventions  for  bringing  together  buyers 
and  fellers  in  confiderable  numbers  at  ftated  times,  and  are  mutually 
convenient  for  both.  Frequent  markets  for  confumable  articles  can 
only  take  place  in  large  cities ;  nueekly  markets  in  fmaller  places ;  and 
fairs*  which  are  monthly^  quarterly,  or  annual  markets,  in  more 
ihinly  ix)habited  4ififiAs» 
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^riner]  '  has  ftock  to  difpofe  of,-unlefs  he  *  had  fome  means  of 
fuhUJhing  them?  At  the  fame  time^  how  convenient  ^re  fairs  to  the 
grazier,  who  can  there  take  his  choice  of  ftock ;  as  •well  as  to  the 
breeder,  who  may  there  make  his  eleftion  of  price. 

*  Towns  were  no  doubt  aware  of  thefe  things  when  toels  were 
cftablifhed.  But  tolls  are  fitters  which  all  fairs  arid  markets  Ihould 
be  freed  from.*  [Here,  and  in  what  immediately  follows,  we  are 
happy  cordially  to  agree  with  our  author].  *  They  interrupt  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  the  day,  are  the  caufe  of  endlefs  difpute,  and  may,  in  thefe 
days,  well  be  confidered  as  the  impoficions  of  lefs  liberal  times,  whick 
ought  to  be  cleared  away. 

'  Markets,  more  efpecially,  are  an  univerfal  good;  they  bring  the 
{Producer  and  the  confumer  hand  to  hand.  Shopkeepers  and  huck- 
flers  are  middle  men,  who  muft  be  paid  for  their  labour;  and  what- 
ever pfofit  they  receive  is  fo  much  loft,  either  to  the  farmer  or  the 
confumer.*  [Here  again  our  author  ihould  have  made  fome  referve  % 
but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  explain] 

*  Tolls  have  the  felf-fame  tendency'  [a  much  worfe— they  never 
can  prove  beneficial] ;  '  either  the  feller  or  the  buyer  muft  pay  them> 
and  each  has  his  plea  of  complaint.  The  tolls  of  Gloucefter  market 
are  very  high,  almoft  exceiCve;  T^d.  butter,  zd*  poultry  or  eggs,  The 
market-women,  of  courfe,  complain  of  the  hard  (hip,  while  the  town's- 
people  are  ftill  louder  in  their  complaints,  alleging  that  the  fellers, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  toll,  charge  them  doubly  for  it.  All  taxes 
eventually  fall  on  the  confumer. 

*  *  This  is  a  fubjeft  which  has  never,  I  believe,  been  agitated ;  but 
which  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  higheji  attention^ 

*  From  thefe  obfervations,  which  are  here  loofely  thrown  together  f, 
we  may  venture  to  draw  as  a  conclufion,  that  all  fairs  and 
Markets  should  be  free.' 

In  this  conclufion  we  entirely  agree ;  and  we  (hall  add,  tiiat  it 
nluch  behoves  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  look  into  this  matter. 


^  Mr.  Marfhall's  expreflion  is  here  ob(cure  from  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  he^  which  may  equally  refer  to  the  farmer 
ot  the  jobber  :  it  means  here  the  farmer.  The  phrafe  ^  publiping 
them,'  is  alfo  inaccurate  from  the  fame  vague  ufe  of  the  pronoun. 
«  Them,'  in  this  inftance,  can  properly  refer  to  cattle  only ;,  but  how 
could  we  fay  '  fuhUJhing  cattle  ?'  Publijhing,  if  that  word  muft  be 
nfed,  that  he  has  them  for  /ale  ^  or  bettet*,  expofing  them  publicly  ta 
fale. 

f  Our  author  will  probably,  at  on  another  occafion,  complain  that 
our  remarks  on  the  above  pafTage  ftiould  not  have  been  made,  be^ 
caufe  the  obfervations  which  havo  produced  them  arc  hazarded  with 
great  diffidence.  Should  this  plea,  however,  be  admitted,  errors- 
might  be  propagated  in  almoft  every  cafe  with  impunity ;  becaufe  an 
autnor  need  only  occafionally  throw  in  a  faving  claufe.  The  dodrines, 
however,  if  not  animadverted  upon,  would  be  received  by  readers, 
who  were  not  them felves  judges  of  the  matter,  as  poiitions  equally 
juft  with  others  in  the  work  that  are  accurate. 

and 
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and  to  check  their  magiftrates  in  the  abufe  of  their  power.  The 
pretexts  the  magiftrates  employ  for  irtftituting  tliefe  exa£tions 
ate,  defraying  the  expences  of  enlarging  market-places,  or  re- 
pairing the  neceflary  buildings;  and,  like  minifters,  and  other 
adminiftrators  of  public  monies,  they,  under  this  colour,  for  the 
moft  part,  levy  a  duty  perhaps  fifty  times  more  than  enough ; 
a  duty  too  that  is  attended  with  this  bad  effefl:,  that  it  becomes 
a  perpetual  burthen,  though  the  end  for  which  it  is  impofed  fhall 
have  been  very  fbon  accomplifhed.  We  know  of  no  reform 
that  would  be  more  ufeful  than  that  which  fhould  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  check  their  magiftrates  in  the  exercife 
of  this  taxing  power ;  and  we  wifli  there  were  a  law  requiring 
that  when,  in  any  cafe,  a  local  tax  was  impofed  for  any  parti- 
cular purpofe,  the  management  of  it  fliould  be  entrufted  to 
commiflioners  appointed  by  the  aft ;  and  that  a  regular  ac- 
count of  all  the  monies  ariting  from  that  tax  fhould  be  kept,  and 
applied  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  extinguifliing  the  debt  for  pay- 
ment of  which-  it  was  impofed.  Thefe  accounts  to  be  made 
up  and  publijhed  annually  for  the  information  of  all  con- 
cerned; and  that,  as  foon  as  the  original  debt  was  extin- 
guiflied,  the  power  of  the  commiffioners  fhould  ceafe,  and  the  tax 
aboli{hed> 

In  his  obfervations  on  grajjes  Mr.  Marfhall  is  very  full  in  the 
praife  o(  rye-grafs.  He  finds  that  the  natural  fward  of  the  fineft 
patches  of  old  grafs-land'  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Berkeley  confifted 
almoft  entirely  of  rye-grafs  and  white-clover ;  and  remarks  in 
particular  of  the  rye-grafs,  that  it  there  poflefTed  in  many  places 
a  rich  faccharine  tafte.'  This  is  a  peculiarity  that  requires  far- 
ther elucidation..  Mr.  Marfliall  is  difpofed  to  afcribe  it  to  the  • 
nature  cf  the  foil.  He  infinuates,  however,  that  there  maybe, 
different  varieties  of  this  kjnd  of  grafs ;  one,  he  fays,  he  faw  in 
Yorkfhire  which  had  evidently  fomewhat  of  a  couchy  nature  ; 
a  kind  he  alfo  mentions,  which  we  have  likewife  often  heard  of 
but  have  never  fecn,  that  was  faid  to  be  only  an  annual.  The 
ordinary  kind  of  cultivated  rye-grafs  does  not,  in  moft  foils, 
continue  to  live  Tor  many  years,  but  gradually  wears  but  of  the 
ground.  In  Gloucefterlhire  it  would  appear  there  are  a  variety, 
in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  perennial.  It  would  be  of 
importance  t©  have  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  carefully  preferved, 
and  the  plants  that  fpring  from  them  compared  with  accuracy 
on  the  fame  foil  and  fituation.  We  recommend  this  article  to 
the  future  inveftigatioft  of  our  ingenious  author,  and  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  georgical  purfuits. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  natural  grafles,  he  remarks, 
that  *  the  yellow  rattle  (rhinanthus),  which,  being  a  biennial 
*  plant  that  fheds  its  feed  early  in  the  fpring,  is  increafed  by 

'  mowing. 
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•  mowing*     But  pafturing  the  grq^nd,  even  one  year,  is  found 

*  to  chegk  it,'  &c.  From  our  own  experience,  however,  we 
have  found  that  pafturing  is  by  no  means  fuch  an  efFeftual  me- 
thod of  extirpating  that  weed  as  judicious  mowing.  Cattle  are 
by  no. means  fo  fond  of  this  plant  as  not  to  prevent  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  it  from  coming  to  feed,  unlefs  the  paftures  are 
by  Car  too  much  flinted  by  overdoclcing  in  the  fpring.  All  that 
is  required  for  its  moft  efFedlual  extirpation  is,  that  the  patches 
where  it  abounds,  for  It  is  in  general  found  in  patches,  that  are 
in  a  great  meafure  bare  of  blade  grafles,  be  well  fmoothed  and 
rolled  during  winter  or  fpring,  to  admit  the  fcythe  cutting  clofe 
fo  the  ground,  and  that  it  be  mowed  early  in  the  feafon,  whea 
the  flowers  are  beginning  to  open,  and  again  at  an  after  period, 
when  thofe  of  a  weaker  growth  are  come  forward.  This  being 
obferved  for  a  few  years  will  totally  extirpate  it,  and  all  other 
biennial  weeds-.  But  we  have  known  fields,  which  were  never 
mowed,  overrun  with  this  unprofitable  plant  for  many  years, 
widiout  the  fmalleft  diminution. 

We  give  the  following  extraft  as  a  (pecimen  of  our  author's 
knowledge  of  live  ftocx; : 

*  The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  a  cow  of  the  Boddingtoti 
breed.'  [Mr.  Boddington  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  procure  the  beft  breed  of  the  Herefordfhire  cows,  whicii  are 
the  fort  that  have  been  of  old  times  chiefly  reared  in  Gloucefterfhire]. 
A  genuine  and  a  fair  fpecimen  as  to  form,  but  not  as  to  fize ;  the 
cows  of  that  celebrated  breed  were,  in  general,  confiderably  larger. 
As  a  mlier  (he  had  few  equals ;  and  in  my  eyes  fhe  is,  or  rather 
was,  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  moft  defirable  Jairy  cows  I  have  yet 
fcen.  Thcfe  dimenfions  were  taken  when  (he  was  five  years  old, 
off,  (he  being  then  near  feven  months  gone  with  her  fourth  calf ; 

'  Heighti  at  the  wither,  four  feet  three  inclies. 

■  of  the  fore  dug,  twenty -one  inches. 
Smalleft  girt,  fix  feet  and  half  an  inch. 
Greateft  girt,  feven  feet  eleven  inches. 

Length,  from  (houlder-knob  to  huckle,  four  fctt  one  Inch. 

■  ,  fronv  the  huckle  to  the  out  of  the  nache,  twenty  inches^ 
Width,  at  the  huckle,  twenty  two  inches. 

,  at  the  nache,  fourteen  inches. 
*•  Length  of  the  horn,  twelve  inches. 
The  eye  full  and  bright. 
The  ears  remarkably  large. 
The  head  £ne,  and  chap  lean. 

The  bofom  deep,  and  the  brifket  broad,  and  projeding  forward. 
The  fhoulders  thin,  with  the  points  fnug. 
The  thigh  likewifc  thin,  notwithftanding  the  great  width  at  the 
nache. 

The 
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The  bag  large,  and  hanging  backward,  being  leathery  anS 

loofe  to  the  bearing. 
The  teats  of  the  middle  fize ;  gives  much  milk>  and  holds  if 

long* 
The  tail  large,  the  hide  thin,  and  the  bone  remarkably  fine. 
The  colour  a  *  dark  brown;*  marked  with  white  along  the  back 

and  about  the  udder ;  with  the  legs,  chap,  and  head,  of  2 

full,  glofly,  dark  chocolate  colour; 
The  horns  a  poliihed  white,  tipped  with  black/ 

.  We  would  gladly  have,  fubjoined  the  marks  he  gives  of  thcf 
qualities  dejirable^  and  thofe  that  are  exceptionable^  in  a  Here-^ 
fordfhire  ox  intended  for  grazing^  were  it  not  that  it  would  take 
tip  too  much  of  our  room.  But  though  Mr.  Marfhall  is  pretty 
full  on  the  fubjeft  of  grazing  of  cattle,  it  is  upon  the  manage- 
liient  of  the  dairy  that  the  agriculturift  will  here  meet  with  thtf 
fulleft  information ;  and  this  part  of  his  work,  ^0  be  of  ufe^ 
ought  to  be  read  entirely;,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  prac-i- 
flee  in  Gloucefterfhire  and  North- Wiltfhire,  in  refpefl"  to  the 
management  of  the  dairy,  differs  not  in  an^  very  ftriking  par- 
ticulars. 

Our  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  performance,  gives  a  fketch 
of  the  rural  economy  of  the  wolds  of  Gloucefterfhire,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  excurfion  he  made  into  that  diftrift*  But,  as 
his  opportunities  of  receiving  information '  here  wefe  not  eqtial 
to  thofe  in  the  vale  where  he  fixed  his  refidencc,  we  fhall  only' 
remark,  on  this  head,  that  he  defcribes  thefe  wolds  as  a  corn, 
country  in  general,  of  a  varied,  uneven  furface,  fufceptible  of 

Sreat  pifturefque  beauty 3  and  that  the  practices  moft  peculiar  to 
lis  diftritSi,  and  which  he  defcribes  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  are 
thofe  of  pairing  gnd  burning  the  furface  of  the  foil,  as  a  manure, 
which  is  here  very  general,  arid  much  approved  of  by  our  au- 
thor ;  and  rearing  faintfoin  as  a  crop,  which  is  more  fuccefsfully 
performed  in  this  diftrift,  and  on  a  greater  fcale,  we  belie ve^ 
than  in  any  odier  part*  of  this  country*  Thofe  who  Wiih  for 
information  on  thefe  heads,  will  therefore  do  well  to  confulc  the? 
workltfelf. 

He  alfo  made  an  excurfion  into  Herefordfliire,  chiefly  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  management  of  or- 
chards and  fruit-liquors ;  which  fubje<fts  he  treats  of  at  large^ 
rather  in  the  didaSfic  form.  Other  fubjeds  of  rural  manage-r 
ment  in  this  diftridfc  he  alfo  incidentally  mentions,  particularly 
iheep.  The  Ryeland  breed  of  Iheep  he  feems  to  think  the 
kind  that  carries  the  finejl  wool  in  England*  On  this  fubjecSl:^ 
however,  he  does  not  enlarge.  It  would  feem  to  us  he  is  not 
fo  verfant  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy  as  in  many  others. 

On 
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i  On  the  wholes  thefe  volumes  difcover  the  fame  ift- 
yuftryj  and  defire  of  communicating  ufeful  information,  as  the 
other  performances  of  this  author.  And  though  we  have  thought 
It  our  duty  to  ftate  a  few  reprehenfible  particulars  that  ftruck 
its,  yet  thefe  are  but  few,  arid  of  little  inftportancej  compared  with 
the  parts  of  the  work  deferving  applaufe. 

In  one  particular,  hQwever^  we  rtiuft  confefs  that  we  have 
met  with  a  difappbintnupt,  which  we  are  at  at  lofs  to  account 
fon  A  few  months  ago  we  had  occaflon  to  review  a  pamphlet 
by  the  Rev;  Mr.  Wright  on  the  pradice  of  watering  meadows 
in  Gloucefterlbire*  As  this  feems  to  be  sL  very  important  branch 
of  rural  economy,  we  hoped  to  have  received  full  information 
concerning  it  from  Mn  Marfhall.  But,  how  It  has  happened  we 
cannot  tell  $  for  although  he  incidentally  mentions,  more  thail 
once,  the  pra£i;ice  of  watering,  as  a  mdans  of  improvement,  he 
no  where  in  this  work  defcribes  either  its  effefts,  or  the  manner 
of  coodudting  the  procefs.  This  feems  to  us  a  great  defeA ;  and 
We  fhoiild  be  glad  to  fee  the  reafon  of  it  explained. 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  .the  introdu(5lion  to  thefe  volumes^  mentions 
that  he  has  defignedly  ohiitted  to  read,  for  fome  time  paft,  any 
famodern  books  on  agriculture,  left  his  ideas  fhould  be  influenced 
by  them*  We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  determination^ 
as  we  think  it  attended  with  more  inconveniencies  than  advan-> 
^ges. .  It  is  our  opinion  that  an  author  cannot  be  too  ^yell  in- 
formed on  the  fubje<5l  he  undertakes  to  elucidate  i  and  if  he 
<lo  not  read  what  has  beeh  written  on  the  fubje<3  by  others^  he 
will  frequently  difcufs  points  that  are  already  knownj  as  if  they 
were  new ;  and  he  will  often  overlook  other  particulars  that  re* 
i|uire  illuftratioii.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  bad  Mr.  Marfhall 
read^Mr.  Wright's,  pamphlet^  his  attention^  as  ours,  would  have 
been  called  to  the  fubje£l  of  it ;  and  he  would  have  found  that^ 
In  his  account  of  the  niral  economy  of  Gloucefterjhire^  it  would 
be  a  blemifh  totally  to  overldok  the  fubjed  of  it ;  and  the  in- 
ftance.  we  quoted^  in  our  account  of  his  economy  of  Yorkfhire^ 

Cf  a  feeming  plagiarifm  from  Anderfon^s  eflays,  would  have 
een  avoided^  And  although  we  are  well  fatisfied,  from  Mr* 
Marfhall's  account  of  the  matter,  that,  in  the  above  particular, 
he  docs  not  deferve  the  epithet  abovementioncd,  yet  we  may  be 
aUowed  to  t>bferve,  that  there. may  be  readers  who  will  not  std- 
mit  his  apology  to  be  valid.  They  will  not  admit  the  apology 
that  though  1^  had  formerly  read  a  work  in  which  a  particular 
practice  is  accurately  defcrihed,  he  had  altogether  forgot  it ;  and 
that  his  remarks^  which  exaftly  coincide  with  that  performance, 
had  been  fuggefted  merely  from  obfervations  of  his  own.  They 
might  obferve^  that  though  the  recoUeAion  whence  he  had  ac- 
quired his  ideas  was  gone^  the  impreffion  had  remained  on  his 
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mind  fo  as  to  recur  to  him-  as  new  thoughts,  when  the  occaiioh: 
called  them  forth.  From  thefe  eoniiderations,  therefore,  we 
think  our  author  does  wrong  not  to  avail  himfelf  of  every,  aidy 
by  noding  or  otherwife,  to  enlarge  his  own  mind.  In  pradtical 
>^orks,  where  utility  ought  to  be  the  chief  objedl,  it  is  not  fa 
much  neceflary  that  the  thoughts  (hould  be  original,'  as  that  ob- 
fervations  ihould  be  important  and  juft. 

One  remark  more.  We  formerly  ventured  to  find  fault  witir 
this  author  for  ufing  the  word  shore  in  place  of  sewer,  as 
tending  to  corrupt  the  Englifh  language.  In  this  ufe  of  the 
word  Jhofiy  our  author  perftfts  in  &e  prefent  work,  and  thus 
defends  his  praftice  ia  a  note :  '  Shore.    This  word,'  fays  he^ 

*  has  been  cenfured  \>y  a  critic  whofe  remarks  are  entitled  to  at- 

*  tendon ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  fay  that  I  do  riot  ufe  the  word 
^  Jhore  as  a  corruption  of  iffUe  !  ( Johnfon's  idea)  but  as  a  wordr 
'  (probably  of  fome  centuries  ftanding),  analogous  with  fewer  ^ 

*  which,  pronounced  as  it  is  written,  is  become  z  provhuialifm  y> 

*  while  to  write  fswer^  and  pronounce  Jhore','  is  an  evident  im- 
^  propriety.   The  eftabliihed  language  has  no  inftance  analogous 

*  with  fuch  an  ufage.' 

To  this  formal  defence  of  a  pra£lice  which,  if  admitted,  would 
tend,  in  a  few  year;:,  to  render  our  language  unintelligible,  we 
fliould  fcarcely  think  a  (erious  reply  was  neceilaryr     Should  the 
apology  be  admittedi,  it  would  follow  that  every  provinCialifhiy' 
which  a  falfe  mode  of  pronunciadon  has  introduced  in  the  va-*' 
rious  diftri(Sbs  of  this  nation,  fhould  be  adopted  in  the  ortho* 
graphy  of  our  language  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  correcting  thefe  by 
writing  the  language  accuratelyy  fo  as  to  be  underftood  by  readers 
,  m  every  part  of  the  country,  we  fhould  reduce  the  language,  hy 
'  an  improper  ufe  of  words,  to  a  gibberilh  that  no  one  could' 
poffibly  underftand.     We  ourfelves  know  a  very  extenfive  dif- 
tri<9:  in  which^  the  word  pot  is  invariably  pronounced  pat,  and 
MOSS,  in  like  manner,  pronounced  mass.     According  to  our 
;iuthor,  therefbrcj  it  would  follow,  that  every  writer  of  that 
country,  or  every  writer  who  treated  of  the  affairs  of  that  diftrid^ 
Ihould  adopt  the  words  pat  and  mass  inflead  of  pot  and  moss. 
In  like  manner,  the  word  power  is,  in  fom«  places,  pronouncedr 
POOR,  and  SHOWER  is  pronounced  shure,  like  the  word  sure  ; 
Ihould  we  therefore  write  poor   for  power^  and  shurb   for' 
fhower?    Nay,  according  to  this  principle,  we  ought  to  write 
fure  with  an  A,  Jbure^  becaufe  it  is  fo  pronounced./    Our  authoF' 
certainly  knows  that  the  name  of  a  noble  family*in  this  country 
is  invariably  written  St.  Johriy  though  it  is  almoft  as  invariably 
pronounced  Singin\   and  innumerable  examples  of  the  fame' 
kind  might  be  produced.     We  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mar- 
(hall  will  avoid  £uch  a  cenfurable  peculiarity  as  prejudicial  to^ 
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thte  ^aufe  of  literature.     Where  k  particular  corruption  hap|>ens, 
^sjhore  inftead  of fnver^  all  that  is  neceflary  to  render  a  writer- 
intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  it  is  ufed,  is 
merely  to  explain  hitiifelf fomewhat  in  the  following  manner: 

*  In  this  diftri£t,*  he  might  fay,  *  the  natives  pronounce  the  word 
^  fewer  (which  means  a  drain  for  carrying  off  moifture  from  any 

*  place),  as  if  it  were  written  ^r/.  As  the  wovAJhore^  how- 
'  ever,  properly  denotes  the  margin  of  firm  land  that  ferves  as 
^  a  boundary  to  water,  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  proper 
^  vfoxA  fewer.* 


Art.  V.  Philotoxi  Ardena :  The  tVoodmen  of  Arden  \  a  Latin 
Poem*  By  John  Morfitt^  Efq.  Barr'ifter  at  Law,  With  gt, 
Tranflation  in  Blank  Verfe ;  another  in  Rhyme^  attempted  in  the 
Manner  of  Dryden^  and  dedicated^  by  Permijfion^  to  the  height 
Hon.  the  Countefs  of  AyUsfordy  and  an  Effay  on  the  Superiority 
of  DryderCs  Verjification  over  that  of  Pope  and  of  the  Moderns^ 
By  Jofeph  Weflon. "  4to.  2s,  6d.  Birmingham,  printed  for  . 
the  Authors.  Fletcher,  Oxford)  Merrill,  Cambridge j  Ro* 
binfons,  London. 

•T^HIS  prolix  title-page  is  prefixed  to  a  very  fhort  Latin  pOent| 
-*  which  does  credit  to  the  claflical  talents  of  Mr;  Morfitt* 
But,  though  not  an  inelegant  trifle,  it  might  Tiave  remainec^ 
without  any  lofs  to  the  public^  within  the  private  circle  fot 
which  it  was  written.  The  original  is  accompanied  by  two 
tranflaticms,  one  clofe  and  almolT  literal,  in  blank  ver(e,  and 
another,  more  paraphraftic,  in  rhyme.  The  tranflator,  Mr* 
Wefton,  has  fucceeded  beft  in  the  latter.  We  have  already  faid 
riiat  the  publication  of  the  original  might  have  been  fpared  j  why 
Aen  load  us  with  two  tranflations  ?  W hv  give  us  fo  much  of  the 
(hadow  of  a  fhade  ?  Mr*  Wefton,  in  nis  preface,  enters  into  a 
'laboured  defence  of  the  negligencies  of  Dryden ;  and  aflerts  that 
wherever  he  is  earelefs^  lahguidy  and  profaic^  he  is  fo  by  defign  ; 
that  he  occafionallv  fubdued  his^  ftyle  to  burft  upon  the  reader 
with  greater  fplendour.  He  maintains  that  inequalities  arfe  necef* 
fary  to  the  perfection  of  poetry*  This,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  \% 
true  J  but  it  is  not  the  inequality  which  arifes  from  incorreA- 
nefs,  languor,  or  profaic  lines.  A  perfection  that  fprung  from 
them  would  be  of  a  Angular  kind  indeed.  The  queftions  he 
afks  in  proof  of  his  pofition  do  not  apply: 

*  Does  the  ikilful  painter  bring  a// his  figures  forward  on  the  canvaSf 
and  beftow  the  laft  hand  upon  eniety  part  of  the  picture  ? 

'  Does  the  mufician  cloy  the  ear  with  an  eternal  fucceifion  of  barmo'^ 
moat  founds,  Hncontrafted  by  the  dire  but  neceflary  difcords  ? 
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*  Does  the  ornament  of  the  ftage  lavlfh  emfphafis,  exprefiiony  mI- 
tade,  and  adion^  upon  every  line  of  every  fentence  ? 

'  Does  the  beauty  of  a  birth-night  concentrate  all  her  jewels  (an-* 
telieved  by  interllices  of  black  velvet)  in  one  intolerable  blaze  ? 

*  Would  the  face  of  creation  appear  more  lovely,  were  it,  indeed 
of  *  niing  into  inequalities,  diveriified  by  the  varied  uxuberance  of 
abundaiit  vegetation/  to  exhibit  one  immenfurable  '  velvet  lawn, 
fharen  By  the  fey  the,  and  levelled  by  the  rofler  t* 

*  Why  then  muft  poetry  adopt  a  prepofterous  plan  of  equalifatioHp 
"which  her  filler  mufes  reje£t  with  fcorn,  and  afpire  to  an  imaginarj 
perfedUon,  alike  unknown  to  nature  and  to  art?' 

Mr,  Wefton  is  not  aware  that  there  is  a  want  of  correft  fimi- 
)arity,  in  thefe  illuftrations,  to  the  propofition  he  advances.  They 
only  go  to  prove  that  too  much  Jamenefs  in  poetry  is  difgufting  ; 
on  this  gpound  we  believe  he  will  meet  with  no  antagonift ;  but 
they  can  never  perfuade  any  one  that  incorre<Stnefs,  languor^  or 
profaic  linesyare  eflfentially  neceflary  to  the  perfedion  of  that  di- 
vine art. 

In  his  attack  on  the  charafter  and  verfification  of  Pope  our 
siuthor  is  flippant  and  acrimonious.  As  he  poffeflfes  all  the  warmth 
of  a  young  man  (for  fuch  we  fuppofe  him  to  be),  fome  of  the 
modifty  of  youth  would  not  have  been  unbecoming. 

What  he  fays  of  modern  poets  is  unfortunately  too  gen^erally 
true.  In  fpeaking  of  Pope  and  them  they  are  thus  cha- 
rafterifed : 

*  Bat,  as-  he  was  fikpp^fed  to  have  improved  updn  hU  mafler,  our 
-potXs  feem  ambitious  of  improving  upon  theirs.  He  rejeded  eVery 
thing  that  was  not  rich ;  they  rejeft  every  thing  that  is  not  brillianf. 
He  is  every  where  elear  and  maniy  ^  they  not  un&equently  torture  into 
ehfcurity,  and  refine  into  imhecility.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Wefton  is  not  deficient  in  talents^  and 
thinks  for  himfelf  j  is  right  in  many  things  he  advances ;  and 
where  he  is  ^rong,  it  is  his  manner  that  offends  more  than  the 
matter*  We  recommend,  therefore,  a  manner  lefs  offenfively  de-* 
cifive  in  his  future  publications.  Let  him  think  that  he  may  be 
miflaken,  and  he  will  never  clothe  his  defence  of  truth  in  the 
language  of  petulance  and  dogmatifm.- 


AlLtm 
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A&T.  VL    Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalts  Medicorum  Londimnjiu 
4to.  9$.  boards^     Johafon.     London,  1788. 

« 

A  FTE  R  an  interval  of  almoft  fifty  years,  a  period  during 

•^^  which  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
icience  of  medicine,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that,  vi^ithout  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of  novelty,  a  reformation  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  was  become  highly  expedient.     But  the  comple- 
tion of  fuch  a  work,  even  with  all  the  accumulated  ftores  of 
knowledge,  is  ftill  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  extremely  diffi* 
cult  to  be  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  univerfal  fa- 
tisfa£tjon.  Some  will  .cenfure  the  prefcription  of  a  remedy  which 
has  long  been  generally  confidered  as  not  deftitute  of  (alutary 
qualities ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  will  difapprove  of  the 
naturalifation  of  a  medicine  not  fully  eitabliflied  as  beneficial  by 
their  own  perfonal  experience.     Many  will  condemn,  as  arbi-p 
trary,  every  alteration  in  nomenclature ;  and  fome  may  be  found 
who  will  not  readily  fubfcribe  to  the  fuperior  propriety  of  any 
particular  procefs  dirciled  ip  pharmaceutical  preparation.  Under 
noae  of  thofe  heads  is  the  prefent  Pbarmacopceia,  in  our  opinion^ 
unexceptionable  ^  but,  not withftanding  every  objedlion,  we  think 
it  is  entitled  to  great  praife.     Though  the  college,  in  the  fpirit 
of  temperate  reformation,  has  not  at  once  expelled  from  the 
fhops  every  known  or  fufpected  fuperfiuity,  it  has  neverthelefs 
bahiOied  a  great  number ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  medicines  . 
ijpw  firft  adopted,  it  has  been  governed  by  equal  difcretion.  Im- 
prefied  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  at  the  fame  time  wjth  a  con- 
yi^lion  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  college,  .we  have  always 
confidered  a  review  of  the  rharmacopoeia  as  a  work  of  fuper- 
erogation.     Some  effential  improvements  might  now  be  fug- 
gefted,  and  many  more,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  progreflive  illu- 
mination of  a  few  years  \  but  the  propofal  of  them  will  be  pre- 
fented  with  more  delicacy,  and  received  with  more  candour,  by 
private  overture  than  by  public  remark ;  and  we  are  perfuaded 
chat,  both  from  this  fource  and  the  farther  obfervations  of  the 
pollege,  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  a  future  edition,  will  appear  witl^ 
^ill  greater  advantage. 
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ArIT.  VII.  The  Rudiments  of  Ancient  Archite^urey  in  Twp  Pariu 
Containing  an  bijiorical  Account  of  the  Five-  Orders,  with  their 
Proportions  and  Examples  of  each  from  the  Antiques  ;  alfo  Fitru-^ 
plus  on  the  Temples  and  Intercolumniations,  l^c.  of  the  Ancients* 
Calculated  for  the  life  of  thofe  who  wijh  to  attain  a  fummary. 
Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  ArchiteSiure*  fVith  a  DWionary  of 
Terms.  JUu/irated  with  Ten  Plates,.  8vo,  boards,  Taylor, 
London,  1789. 

THE  architefture  of  the  ancients,  like  their  poetry,  com- 
mands univerfal  admiration ;  and  the  models  of  it  which 
remain  have  given  laws  to  all  the  fubfequent  efforts  of  genius 
in  the  produdtions  of  that  elegant  art.  It  is  divided  into  five  orders, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  which  is  regarded  not  only  as  an  orna-J 
mental,  but  ufeful  accomplifliment.  To  givQ  a  general  idea  of 
thofe  charafteriftic  diftindlions  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  au- 
thor, who  treats  of  the  fubjeft  with  equal  perfpicuity  and  con-, 
cifenefs.     '  The  orders,  as  now  executed,*  fays  he. 

Are  ^ve^  and  range  as  follow :  the  Tufcan,  the  Doric,  the  lonici, 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  Compofite ;  which  are  diilinguiihed  fron^ 
each  other  by  the  column  with  its  bafe  and  capital,  and  by  Xht 
entablature. 

*  The  Tufcan  order  is  charadlerifed  by  its  pl?iin  and  rolM^ft  appear<*^ 
ance,  and  is  therefore  ufed  only  in  works,  where  flrength  and  plain* 
nefs  are  wanted ;  it  has  been  ufed  with  great  effed  and  elegance  in 
that  durable  monument  of  ancient  gfj^ndeur,  the  Trajan  column  at 
Rome ;  indeed,  general  confent  has  eilablifhed  its  proportions  for  fuck 
purpofes,  beyond  all  others.  '   '   ' 

*  The  Doric  pofTeifes  nearly  the  (ame  charaftef  for  llrength  as  the 
Tufcan,  but  is  enlivened  by  its  peculiar  ornaments,  the  triglyph, 
tnutule,  and  guttae  or  drops,  under  the  triglyj^ ;  thefe  decorations 
tharadlerife  the  Dpric  orde;*,  and  in  part  are  infcparable  frona  it.  Jts 
proportions  recommend  it  where  united  ftrength  and  grandeur  ar^* 
wanted.  ^ 

*  The.  Ionic  partakes  of  more  delicacy  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  therefore,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  origin,  is  called  Feminine, 
find  not  improperly  compared  to  a  matronic  appearance ;  it  is  a  me- 
dium between  the  mafculine  Tufcan  and  Doric,  and  the  virginal 
flenderneis  of  the  Corinthian :  the  boldnefs  of  the  capital,  with  th^ 
beauty  of  the  fhaft,  makes  it  eligible  for  porticos,  frontifpieces,  en- 
trances to  houfes,  &c.  Denteles  were  iirii  added  to  the  cornice  of 
this  order. 

*  The  Corinthian  poffefles  mbre  delicacy  and  ornament  than  any 
Other  order ;  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  capital,  with  the  delicacy 
pf  the  pillar,  render  it  very  properly  adapted,  when  magnificent  ele- 

{^ance  is  required ;  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  internal  decoration  to 
arge  or  ft^te  rooms ;  the  appearance  is  of  virginal  delicacy  and  gay 
atme.  ••••■■•;  ^      .....    ,-. 
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'  The  Cpmpofite  order  is  the  fame  as  the  Corinthian  in  its  propor- 
lions,  and  nearly  alike  in  its  efFeds ;  the  addition  of  the  modem 
Ionic  volute  to  the  capital,  gives  a  bolder  projection.  It  is  applicable 
in  the  iame  manner  as  the  Corinthiap.'  ' 

Of  the  Tufcan  order  our  author  obferves  that  there  is  no  re- 
gular example  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  remnants  of  antir 
equity.  The  Trajan  column  at  Rome  is  reckoned  of  this  order, 
though  it  has  eight  diameters  for  the  height ;  and  the  capital  is 
certainly  more  ornamented  than  is  confiitent  with  Tufcan  plain<- 
ncfs.  Of  the  Doric  orde;:  the^e  are  many  examples  ftill  remain- 
ing ;  feme  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  proportions  fo  differeijt 
From  the  praftice  of  later  times,  that  they  feem  to  have  l?een 
produced  before  the  rules  of  art  were  eftablifb.ed.  The  regular 
proportion  of  the  height  of  the  Doric  column  is  feven  dia- 
metera.  (modern  pradlice  ajlows  eight  ai^d  a  bafe) ;  but  in  feveral 
buildings  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Paeftum,  Ionia,  and  even  of 
Athens,  the  height  pf  the  column  does  not  exceed  four  dia- 
meters, or  at  moft  four  and  an  half.  Our  author  is  of  opinjoa 
that  the  Doric  and  Tufcan  orders  were  originally  the  fame.  Th^ 
original  proportion  of  the  Ionic  column  was  eight  diameters  % 
but  fucceeding  architects  allotted  eight  and  an  half  to  this  order. 
The  Corinthian  order,  in  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  differs  front 
the  Ionic  only  in  its  capital,  the  latter  having  no  more  than  one 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  column  for  its  height ;  but  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  is  allowed  one  entire  diameter,  which  gives  the 
jcolumn  a  noble,  but  delicate  grandeur.  The  Compofite  ord^r 
unites  the  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  order  with  the  prnar 
ments  of  the  Ionic. 

For  the  various  ornamei^ts  of  the  different  orders,  fuch  as 
the  aftragals,  architrave,  frize,  cornice,  triglyphs,  &c,  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  where  they  are  diftincftly  illuftratej 
with  plates.  We  fliall,  however,  for  their  amufen>ent,  prefent 
them  with  the  hiftorical  account  of  the  origin  of  one  of  th^ 
prders.     Let  it  be  the  Corinthian : 

*  A  marriageable  young  lady  of  Corinth  fell  111^  and  died ;  after 
^e  interment  her  nurfe  colle^d  together  fandry  ornaments  with 
which  (he  ufed  to  be  pleafed ;  and^  putting  them  into  a  bafket,  placed 
|t  near  her  tomb ;  and,  leil  they  ihoijld  be  injured  by  the  weather^ 
fhe  covered  the  bafket  with  a  tile.  It  happened  the  balket  was  placed 
on  a  root  of  acanthus,  which  in  ipring  fhot  forth  its  leaves ;  the(e 
running  ap  the  fide  of  the  bafket,  naturally  formed  a  kind  of  volute^ 
in  the  turn  given  by  the  tile  to  the  leaves.  Happily  Callimachus,  a 
inoft  ingenious  fculptor,  pafTmg  that  way,  was  ilruck  with  the  beauty, 
elegance,  and  novelty,  of  the  bafket  farrounded  by  the  acanthus' 
leaves;  and,  according  to  this  idea' or  example,  he  afterwards  made 
columns  for  the  Corinthians,  ordaining  the  proportions  fuch  as  con« 
fiitate  the  Corinthian  order.' 


I  to  TntrsJuHion  to  tbi  PraBice  of  Midwtftry* 

Qn  the  whole,  this  treatife  is  well  calculated  for  giving  a  gc* 
neral^dea  of  architedural  knowledge  ;  for  the  more  re^dy^tr 
tainment  of  which,  the  author  has  fubjoined  a  diftionary  of  terms 
ufed  in  that  art.  Befides  the  ufeful  plates  with  which  the  work 
i^  furniftied,  it  is  ornamented  with  a  ftriking  likenefs  of  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Stuart,  generally  known  by  the  name  oiAtheniau 
Stuart^  contained  in  a  vignette  upon  the  title.    • 


Art.  VIII.  An  IntroduSfton  to  the  Practice  of  Mtdwtfery.  Bf 
Thomas  Denman^  M.  D.  Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the  College 
of  Phyjicians.  Volume  the  Birjl^  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Johnfon. 
London,  1789. 

SINCE  midwifery  became  a  diftinft  profeffion,  the  art  ha$ 
received  great  imfprovements,  and  feems  now,  indeed,  to  be 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfedion.  The  author  of  the  prefent 
work  is  one  of  thofe  who  have  cultivated  it  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
nor  can  we  behold  hhn  lay  before  the  public  the  fruits  of  hi^ 
attentive  obfervation  and  long  experience,  without  deriving  6- 
tisfaftion  from  the  event.  Many  of  the  papers,  however,  col- 
lefted  into  this  volume  have  been  before  printed;  but  the 
republication  of  them  with  the  author's  corre<£tions,  and  the 
rendering  them  fubfervient  to  a  general  fyftem  of  obftetrical 
knowledge,  muft  always  procure  them  a  favourable  reception 
iamong  readers  of  that  clafe. 

The  firft  chapter  of  the  work 'treats  of  the  pelvis,  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  thi 
foundation  of  the  prafitice  of  midwifery ;  the  fecohd  and  third 
fchaptcrs  contain  refpeftively  an  account  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal parts  of  generation  5  the  fourth  is  employed  on  the  parts 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  the  fifth,  on  mehftruation: 
the  fixth,  oh  conception ;  the  feventh,  on  the  figns  of  concep- 
tion; and  the  difeafes  of  pregnancy;  the  eighth,  on  utero-gefta-i 
tion ;  and  the  ninth,  on  labour. 

The  following  extraft,  op  a  cpn^efted  fubjeft,  affords  a 
proof  qf  tl)e  au^or's  caution  in  acjmitting  hypothetical  con-» 
clufions ;  \        .         '  ' 

'  When  pregnant  women  have  the  fmall-pcp^,  the^e  is  mach  dif- 
ference in  the  opinions  entertained  of  the  poffibiiity  of  the  child  being 
infedled.  Some  have  contended  that,  if  tl^e  mother  has  this  difeafej 
the  child  could  not  efcape ;  whilfl  others  are  perfuaded  that  the  child 
pould  not^  according  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  receive  this 
difeafe.  Cafes  are  recorded  by  various  writers  in  confirmation  of 
both  the  opinions;  and  many  in  fiances  have  been  communicated  to 
ine^  by  men  of  integrity  and  attention,  witli  tl^c  view  of  deciding 
*'        •    '     ■  -      •  • '  thia 
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■Ais  point ;  but  the  cafes  are  contradiftory  to  each  other,  and  there- 
fore prevent  any  prefent  deciiion  upon  the  fubjed.  When,  by  the 
multiplication  of  well-attefted  fads,  our  knowledge  is  extended  an4 
corrected,  if  it  fhould  be  proved  that  the  variolous  infection  is  ge- 
nerally received  by  the  fcetus  in  uterp,  if  the  parent  has  the  difeafe 
when  (he  is  pregnant,  we  may  then  coniider  whether  the  knowledge 
of  the  fad  can  be  turned  to  any  pradical  advantage. 

'  It  is  an  opinion  almoft  univerfally  received,  that>  if  a  womaa 
with  child  fhould  have  the  fmall-pox,  and  mifcarry;  or,  if  at  the  ^11 
tixne  her  labour  fhould  come  on  during  the  continuance  of  the  dif- 
eafe; it  would  necefTarily  prove  fatal  to  the  mother.  The  event  has 
too  often  jp-oved  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  j  yet  it  will  probably 
(land  upon  more  jull  ground  if  it  is  flated  in  this  manner.  Should 
the  attack  of  the  difeafe  be  violent,  and  the  eruptive  fever  run  verjr 
high,  patients  may,  and  have  often  efcaped  the  danger  at  any  period 
of  utero-geflation,  though  the  child  were  then  expelled.  But  if  a 
woman  pafTes  the  time  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  labour,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  mifcarry  fhould  come  on  towards  the  criiis  of  the  difeafe,  as 
far  as  my  obfervation  enables  me  to  fpeak,  ihe  will  then  certainly  die. 
She  dies,  in  truth,  not  becaufe  (he  mifcarries  or  brings  forth  a.child^ 
but  fhe  mifcarries  or  falls  into  labour  becaufe  fhe  is  already  in  a  dying 
or  very  dangerous  Hate,  and  by  thoife  circumilances  the  danger  is  i^i- 
finitely  increafed.' 

As  the  anatomical  and  padiological  fubje£b  afford  little  room 
foe  remark,  we  fliall  only  exhibit  the  author's  fentiments  re- 
lative to  the  term  of  geflation,  whfere  we  find  him  recom- 
mending^ a^  ufual,  the  moft  prudential  conduiS):  to  pra^- 
tioners : 

*  The  common  dm^  of  utero-geiladon  in  women  is  forty  weeks^ 
or  nine  calendar  months ;  and  fome  men  of  ability  and  candour  have* 
been  perfuaded  that  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  proceed  as  far  as  ten 
calendar  months.  By  the  laws  of  this  country  the  term  is  not  pre- 
cifely  limited ;  fo  that  if  any  cafe  fhould  occur  in  which  this  matter 
iaight  be  litigated,  the  decifion  would  rather  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumflances,  or  upon  the  confidence  placed  in  the  teftimonies  of  the 
medical  witneffes,  than  upon  any  proof  or  convidion  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  decided. 

*  There  mufl  in  general  be  much  difHculty  in  determining,  with  ab« 
fdute  preciflon,  the  time  of  utero-ge'llation  in  women,  fiut  I  have 
met  with  feveral  inflances  of  thofe  who,  from  particular  contingent 
cies,  fuch  as  the  cafual  intercourfe  with  their  hufbands,  or  their  rec- 
tum at,  or  abfence  from  them,  for  a  particular  time,  have  been  able 
to  tell  exadly  when  they  became  pregnant ;  and  none  of  thefe  have 
exceeded  forty  weeks.  I  am  therefore  perfuaded  that  the  term  of 
utero-geflation  is  as  accurately  limited  in  women  as  in  animals.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  completed  to  a  minute  or  an  hour,  becaufe  the 
birtli  of  the  child  may  be  delayed  by  a  multiplicity  of  accidents.  Bat 
parturition  will  be  accomplifhed,  or  the  parturient  difpofition  will 
take  place,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  weeks  from  the  timeof  concep- 
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tion.  Nor  does  it  feem  reafonable  that  a  law  of  nature*  which  is~BO| 
j^tered  by  the  differences  of  age,  by  the  diet,  by  the  extremes  of  cli- 
mates, by  the  feverities  of  ilavery,  o\  the  indulgencies  of  luxury, 
Should  be  changed  by  circumftances  of  lefs  importance. 

*  But  the  examples  of  women  who  have  brought  forth  their  children 
^efore  the  full  time  of  pregnancy  ^re  innumerable.  As  there  is  no 
mark  in  the  external  appearance,  or  internal  conformation,  which  en- 
ables us  to.  determine  with  preciiion  whether  a  child  has  remained  in 
the  uterus  its  full  time,  this  muft  continue  doubtfpl,  except  as  far  as 
>vc  are  able  to  judge  by  the  general  probability,  or  by  the  ^zeof  the 
child.  So  many  accidents  occur  which  may  give  to  the  uterus  its  dif- 
po&tion  to  expel  the  child,  that  its  premature  expuliion  can  never  be 
the  occafion  of  furprife. 

•  Though  it  Ihould  be  allowed  that  the  natural  term  of  pregnancy 
in  women  is  forty  weeks,  there  will  be  fome  di^culty  in  making  the 
calculation.  The  difappearance  of  the  menfes  is  ufually-  the  firft 
change  which  pccalioris  a  fufpicion  of  pregnancy;  and  might  there- 
fore be  efteemed  the  era  from  which  we  are  to  date  its  commencement^ 
But,  though  wooden  are  niore  apt^  to  conceive  foon  after  than  juft  be- 
fore menffiruation,  they  may  become  pregnant  at  any  part  of  the  time 
between  the  two  periods  wnen  they  did  and  wheil  they  were  expe6ie4 
to  menftruate.  In  order  to  avoid  any  great  error  it  is  cuftomary  there- 
fore to  take  the  middle  time,  ana  to  reckon  forty-twQ  weeks  from  the 
laft  aft  of  menftruatipn. 

*■  Women  who  jgive  fuck,  and  who  do  n<»t  menftruate,  ibmetimes 
become  pregnant,  and  have  no  alteration  by  which  they  can  make  any 
reckoning  of  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  all  is  left  to  conjedure. 
But  there  is  ufually,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  (hort  and  imperfeft  menftruation, 
which  denotes  the  time  when  the  uterus  was  in  a  Aate  fitted  for  con* 
'  ception.  Some  women  alfo  have  conceived  who  never  did  mendrUate, 
cr  in  whom  menibuation  had  been  interrupted  for  many  months.  We 
caA  then  only  judge  of  the  time  when  they  conceived  by  fuchfynap* 
toms  and  appearances  as  ihewed  that  they  had  acquired  the  difpofition 
to  menftruate,  and  would  have  menftruated  if  they  had  not  con- 
ceived. 

'  Some  inconveniencies  are  prodi|ced  by  attempts  to  make  exaft 
reckonings  for  pregnant  women  $  for,  when  the  time  Sxed  for  thei^ 
delivery  is  paft,  the  miftake  creates  much  folicitude  and  impatience. 
When  therefore  it  is  neceftary  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  fubjefl  it  i^ 
I)etter  to  mention  fome  time  beyond  that  which  we  really  fuppo^e ; 
or,  on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  that  labour  (hould  al^ 
ways  come  on  unexpedledly.' 

It  will  give  pleafure  to  obftetrical  readers  to  know  that  Dr. 
Denman  intends  to  continue  the  work  through  a  fecond  volume, 
in  which  he  will  include  all  his  obfervations.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  a  very  diftinft  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
midwifery,  in  this  country,  is  prefixed  to  the  prefent  volume* 
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Ar^t.  IX.     ^»  Effay  on  Shaioting:  Containing  the  various  Methods 
of  forging-i  borings  and  dr effing  Gun  Barrels^  pra^ifedin  France^ 

-  Spain^  and  England^  and  the  different  Proofs  of  Barrels  employed 
in  thofe  Countries  ;  with  Remarks ;  an  Inveji'igation  of  the  Caufes 
of  Recoil',  and  of  Bur/ling^  with  Propojals  for  preventing  or  re- 

.  medying  them ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  the  Lengthy  Eore^ 
and  Charge^  upon  the  Range^  isfc.  of  the  Piece  \  and  Remarks 
upon  the  Articles  of  Powdery  Shot^  Iv adding^  iffc.  &c.     jflfo  In^ 

JiruSiions  for  attaining  the  Art  of  Shooting ;  the  Methods  of 
graining  Pointer^ ;  and  a  fhort  Defcriptton  of  the  Game  of  this 
Country^  as  conceited  with  the  yimujernent  of  Shooting,  The 
whole  interfperfed  with  fummary  Obfervations  on  the  various  Subr 
je^s  of  the  Sport,   8vOr  4s,  boards,  Cad^ll.  London,  1789, 

"1X7 E  have  feen  many  treatifes  on  angling,  but  few,  we  chink^ 
^^  of  any  importance  at  leaft,  pn  fhooting,  though  an  art 
more  difficult,  and  more  generally  praftifed,  than  the  former. 
The  author  of  this  wprk  has  ftepped  forward  to  fupply  this  dc- 
feft,  which  he  does  profeffedly  with  the  affiftance  of  a  late 
French  publication,  entitled  *  La  Chaffe  au  Fufil;'  but  not 
without  the  concomitant  advantage  of  perfonal  experience,  fo 
for  as  we  can  judge  from  his  obfervations.  He  fets  out* with 
giving  an  account  of  the  different  methods  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufa<&re  of  barrels.  As  this'  procefs  may  be  new  to  many  of 
pur  readers,  we  fliall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  it: 

*  To  form  a  barrel  in  the  manner  generally  pra6^ifed,  the  work- 
inen  begin  by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into  the  fbrm 
of  a  flat  ruler,  thinner  at  one  end  than  another ;  the  length,  breadth* 
and  thicknefs  of  it,  being  regulated  by  the  intended  length,  diameter, 
and  weight  of  the  barrel.  This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is  then,  by  re- 
peated heating  and  hammering,  turned  round  a  cylindrical  rod  of 
tempered  iron,  called  a  mandril^  whofe  diameter  is  coniiderably  leis 
than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are 
liL^de  to  overlap  each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  are  welded  to* 
jg;cther  by  heatuig  the  tube  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches  at  a 
time,  and  hammering  it  with  very  briflc  but  moderate  ftrokes,  upon 
an  anvil  which  has  a  number  of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted 
to  the  various  fizes  of  barrels.  The  heat  re<jUired  for  welding  i% 
the  bright  white  heat  which  immediately  precedes  fuiion^  and  at 
which  the  particles  of  the  metal  unite  and  blend  fo  intimately  witH 
each  other,  that,  when  properly  managed,  not  a  trace  ia  left  of  their 
former  feparation :  this  degree  of  heat  is  known  by  a  number  of  bril<v 
Uant  fparks  flying  off  from  th^  iron  whilft  in  the  fire.  Every  time 
the  barrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  forge,  the  workman  ftrikes  the  end 
of  it  once  or  twice  gently  againii  the  anvil,  in  a  horizontRl  diredlion : 
t^  operation,  which  the  Englifli  artifU  term  jumpiog,  and  the 
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French  efloquer^  ferves  to  confolidate  the  particles  of  the  metal  more 
perfectly,  and  to  obliterate  any  appearance  of  a  feam  in  the  bar^ts]* 
The  mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity,  and  the  b^- 
r^l  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or,  moulds  of  the  anvil,  is 
hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons  befides  the  forger,  who  all  the 
'  time  keeps  turning  the  barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point 
of  the  heated  pofuon  may  come  equally  under  the  aflion  of  the  ham- 
sners.  Thefe  'heatings  and  hammerings  are  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  ti^e  barrel  has  undergone  the  fame  operation,  and  all  its  parts  are 
rendered  as  perfeftly  continuous  a§  if  it  had, been  bored  out  of  a  folid 
jiece.  The  number  of  heats  given  to  each  portion  of  two  or  three 
inches*  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  pujrer  kinds 
uniting  and  confolidating  much  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  the 
ordinary  ones ;  the  very  pcft,  however^  require  at  leaft  three  welding 
heats. 

*  Whilft  the  barrel  is  in  the  fire,  the  French  workmen  have  a 

Sradice  of  giving  from  time  to  time  flight  horizontal  flrokes  witk 
1^  hammer,  tp  the  end  they  hold  in  the  left  hand,  fo  as  to  com- 
municate to  the  heated  pa|t  a  vibratory  motion^  that  ferves  to  dif- 
engage  from  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and  throw  off  fuch  particles  as 
are  \fi  a  ilate  of  f^iion,  and  therefore  not  eaiily  convertible  into  mal- 
leable iron  ;  it  alJTo  feparates  fuch  fcales  and  impurities  as  form  upon, 
or  adhere  to,  the  furface.  This  operation,  l^owever,  can  fcarely  be 
ncceiTary  with  the  firft  view,  where  the  iron  employed  is  of  a  proper 
degree  of  purity;  as  by  the  repeated  heatings  and  hammerings  it  has» 
in  that  cafe,  already  undergone,  thefe  heterogeneous  and  impure  par** 
dples  are  in  a  ereat  meafure  removed,  a|id  very  little  left  behind  exy 
cept  the  pure  fibres,  as  it  were,  of  the  met^l/  ' 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  afterwards  finiflied  in  the  ufual 
manner^  or  undergoes  the  operation  of  twi/iingy  which  is  a  pro^ 
cefs  f mployed  by  the  French  workmen  on  thbfe  barrels  fhat  ar^ 
intended  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  price  to  others ;  but 
which  is  very  different  from  die  method  ufed  by  the  Engliih 
workmen  in  the  fame  operation.  This  procefs  confifts  in  heat- 
ing the  barrel  in  portions  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  higl^ 
degree  of  red  heat ;  when  one  end  of  it  is  fcrewed  into  a  vice^ 
tad  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  fcjuare  piece  of  iron,  with  a 
handle  like  an  augre ;  and  by  me^ns  of  th^fe,  the  fibres  of  the 
heated  portion  are  twifted  in  a  fpiral  diredlion,  which  is  found  to 
refift  the  force  of  the  powder  much  better  than  ai  longitudinal 
one. 

The  author  next  treats  icientifically  of  the  proofs  of  barrels, 
the  caufes  of  burfting,  the  recoil,  range  of  barrels,  the  (hot  of 
fowling-pieces,  of  rifle-barrels,  of  the  flock,  lock,  &c.  He 
then  delivers  inftrucSions  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder,  fhot, 
wadding,  and  the  method  of  loading  a  fowling-piece.  After 
Ipeaking  of  the  length  and  form  of  a  ftock  mofl  iliitable  to 
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lliffercnt  perfons,  he  gives  the  following  rules  artd  obfervation« 
relative  to  (hooting  v<rell : 

*  The  pratlice  pf  placing  that  hand  near  the  bridge  of  tlM? 
guard  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one  4  the  aim  is  never  fo  fure,  nor  has 
the  fhooter  fuch  a  ready  command  over  his  piece  as  when  he  places 
his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftrongly  grafps  the  barrel ;  inftead  o£relling  it  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  with  the  general  cuftom.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  depended  upon  that  a  flock,  bent  a  little  more  than  ordinary^ 
is  better  for  fhooting  true  than  one  too  ftraight^  becaufe  the  latter,  in 
coming  up  tp  the  aim,  is  fubjed  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing  chd 
fportfman  to  Ihoot  too  high. 

«  We  would  alfo  advife  him  to  have  his  fowling-piece  a  Iktle  ele- 
vated at  the  muzzle,  and  the  fight  fmall  and  flat ;  for  the  experienced 
well  know  that  it  is  more  ufeful  to  fhoot  low  than  high.  Jt  is  there- 
fore of  fervice  that  a  piece  fhould  fhoot  a^  little  high ;  and  then  the 
toore  flat  the  fight  the  belter  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  with  th« 
line  of  fire ;  and  of  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to  "flioof 

low 

«  The  method  by  which  to  avoid  miffing  a  crofs  fhot,  whether  it 

be  flying  or  running  is,  not  only  to  uke  aim  before  the  objeft,  but 
likewife  not  involuntarily  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo- 
.  ment  of  pulling  the  trigger  5  for  the  inflant  the  hand  flops  in  order 
to  fire,  although  the  fpace  of  time  is  almoft  imperceptible,  sthe  ob- 
jed,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  fhot  will  fly 
behind  it;  and  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is  fhot  at  in  this  manner,  whii^ 
running,  and  efpecially  if  at  a  diflance,  the  animal  will  only  be 
fl5gbtly  flruck  in  the  buttocks,  and  will  be  taken  but  by  hazard. 
When  a  bird,  howeveJ-,  is  flying  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  fhooter, 
this  fault  can  do  no  harm  ;  'the  obje<f^  can  fcarcely  efcape,  if  the  piece 
be  but  tolerably  well  dircded ;  unlefs,  indeed,  it  is  fired  at  the  mo- 
ment the  game  fprings,  and  before  the  birds  have  taken  a  horizontal 
flight.     In  that  cafe,  if  the  hand  fhould  flop  ever  fo  little,  at  the 
inflant  of  firing,  the  fportfman  will  fhoot  low,  and  inevitably  mif$ 

the  mark. 

'  It  becomes,  therefore,  extremely  efTential  to  accuftom  the  hand^ 
in  taking  aim,  to  follow  the  object,  without  fufpendin^  the  meticti 
in  the  Isafl  degree,  which  is  a  capital  point  towards  acquiring  the  art 
of  iheoting  well ;  the  contrary  habit,  which  it  is  very  difficult  t5 
correft  when  once  contrafted,  prevents  that  perfon  from  attaining 
perfeaion  in  the  art,  who,  in  other  refpefts,  may  eminently  pofifef^ 
quicknefs  of  fight,  and  fteadinefs  of  aim. 

*  Nor  is  it  lefs  eflential  in  a  erofs  fliot  to  aim  before  the  objedl,  \Bk 
proportion  to  its  diflance,  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge,  for 
inflance,  flies  acrofs  at  the  diflance  of  thirty  or  fivc-and- thirty  paces, 
it  will  be  fufRcient  to  take  iim  at  the  head,  or  at  moft  but  a  fmall 
{^iii,  before.  The  fame  rule  will  nearly  hold  in  the  cafes  of  fhoot- 
ing quail,  woodcock,  pheafant,  or  wild  duck,  although  thofe  birds 
move  their  wings  flower  than  the  partridge.    But,  if  the  objeft  is 
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ift/y  fixty,  or  leventy  paces  diflant,  it  then  becomes  heteflaijr  to  iittk 
at  leaft  half  a  foot  before  the  head. 

*  The  fame  pra£iice  Ihould  be  obferved  in  (hooting  at  a  hare; 
rabbity  or  fox,  when  running  in  ai  crofs  diredion,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  diftance,  and  fof  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace,  which  is 
not  always  the  fame; 

*  It  is  alfo  proper  in  fhooting  at  an  objefl  very  diftant,  to  take  aim 
a  little  abo^e  it,  becaiife  (hot,  as  well  as  ball,  have  but  a  certaiii 
range  in  point  blank;  beyond  which  each  begins  to  defcribe  the  curve 
tif  the  parabola. 

*  When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ((raight  line  froin  the  (hooter,  he  (hould 
take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  otherwife  he  will  run  the  hazard 
tithh"  of  miffing,  or  at  leaft  of  not  killing  dead,  or,  as  it  is  fometiities 
called* '  clidn.*  A  true  fportfman,  who  has  the  ambition  of  (hooting 
well,  is  not  content  with  only  breaking  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  or 
the  thigh  of  a  hare,  when  he  (hoots  at  a  fair  diltance ;  for,  in  fuch 
eafe>  the  hare  or  the  partridge  ought  to  be,  (hot  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  it  ihould  remain  in  the  j^ace  where  it  falls,  and  not  require  the 
affiilance  of  the  dogs  to  take  it.  Bat,  if  he  (hoots  at  a  great  difbmcei 
it  is  no  reproach  that  the  partridge  is  only  winged,  or  the  har6 
woiinded,  (o  thkt  it  cannot  eicape. 

*  Pradiice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  diftance  at  which 
lie  Ihould  (hoot.  The  dlftance  at  which  he  ought  infallibly  to  kill 
any  kind  of  game,  with  patent  (hot.  No.  3,  provided  the  aim  be 
well  taken,  is  from  twenty-(ive  to  thirty-(ive  paces  for  the  footed, 
and  frtmi  forty  to  forty^ve  paces  for  the  winged  game. .  Beyond  this 
diftance,  even  to  fifty  or  fifty -five  paces,  both  partridge  and  hares 
are  fometimes  killed;  but,  in  general,  the  hares  are  only  (lightly 
wounded,  and  carry  away  the  (hot ;  and  the  partridge,  at  that  dif- 
tance,  preient  fo  fmall  a  furface,  that  they  frequently  ^fcape  un- 
toachea  between  the  fpaces  of  the  circle.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed  with  No.  3,  patent  (hot,  at  fixty, 
jindeven  fcventy  paces  diftance }  but  then  thefe'  (hots  are  very  rare.' 

The  author's  next  objeft  Is  to  deliver  inftruSions  for  trains 
ing  pointers  j  after  which  he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  game, 
viz*  the  ha^e,  rabbit,  partridge,  pheafant,  groufe,  woodcock, 
fnipe,  and  wild-duck.  On  the  whole,  we  may  recommend  the 
work  as  a  moft  ufeful  pradical  treatife  on  this  part  of  die  fportf* 
man's  occupation* 
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Art.  X.     jf  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  ihi 

Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts^  at  their  jltmiver'^ 

fary   Meetings    in   the   Parijh   Church    of  St.  Mary-le-BoWj 

February  20thj  1 789.     By  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel^  Lork 

Bijhop' of  Gloucejier.     4to.    js.    London,  1789. 

AMONG  all  the  dogmas  of  infidelity,  which  owe  much  of 
their  celebrity  to  the  fafcinatrng  fophiftry  of  a  Bolingbroke^ 
there  is  not  one  which  he  labours  more  ftrenuoufly  to  eftabliih. 
than  the  want  of  univerfality  in  the  original  publication  of  thq ' 
gofpel.  Having,  by  a  partial  view  of^he  fubjeil,  wrooght  him- 
fclf  into  a  convidion  of  this  favourite  hypothefis,  he  infers,  witk 
his  ufual  temerity,  that  ^  the  gojfpel  of  Chrift  is  one  thing,  and 

*  the  gofpel  of  St.  Paul  another;  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  was^ 

*  meant  for  the  Jews  only,  and  the  other  extended  alfo  to  the 

*  Gentiles.'  The  drift  of  the  elegant  fermon  before  us  is  tx^ 
txpofe  and  fepel  thrs  opinion*,  and  juftify  the  concern  which  it 
becomes  us  to  feel  for  the  honour  and  fuccefe  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. This  the  learned  prelate  has  performed  in  a  fatisfadory 
manner,  by  corre£H:y  ftating  the  fentiments  both  of  Chrift  and 
kis  apoftle  on  the  point  in  queftion ;  by  after  ting  and  illuftrating 
the  propriety  of  Chriftiadty  commencing  among  the  Jews,  from 
the  nature  boA  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  difpenfation  J 
and  by  demonftrating  the  liberal  genius  and  intent  of  the  lattery 
from  the  promife  made  to  the  fathers,  from  Chrift's  exprefs  de- 
clarations, and  from  the  vaft  and  comprehenfive  objedt  both  of 
the  mifHpn  which  he  delegated  to  his  immediate  difciples,  and  of 
that  which  he  received  himfelf  from  the  Father. 

In  explaining  and  applying  this  argument  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence  is  beautifully  difpkyed,  and  a  brief  epitome 
given  of  '  the  fortuties  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  a  feries  of 

*  great  and  regular  events,'  to  ufe  his  lordftiip's  words,  *  through 

*  its  Ihifting  fcenes  of  alternate  fuffering  Mid  fuccefe  from  .the 

*  apoftolic  age  down'  to  the  predbnt  time.' 

Thefe  ftriking  obfervations  are  naturally  followed  up  by  fuch 
an  account  of  the  end  and  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro^ 
fagatioh  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts  as  demonftrates  how  aptly 
the  inftitution  is  calculated  for  promoting  the  parpofes  of  defle- 
minating  the  gofpel.  The  pjTeacher,  on  this  part  of  the  fubje6ly 
takes  an  opportunity  to  difcriminate  the  objedb  of  that  exalted 
charity  which  it  is  the  purport  of  his  fermon  to  recommends 
And  here  the  intemperance  which  has  inadvertently  crept  into 
the  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  is  glanced  at 
with  juftnefs»and  delicacy.  Slavery,  as  bis  lordftiip  obferves,  is 
by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  icripture.     And  to 

reprefent 
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reprefent  it  in  this  light  to  a  deluded  public  is  injuring  the  cau^ 
if^e  tneanto  ferve  by  an  impradent  manner  of  defending  it,'  'islSk 
i»  both  impolitic  and  unjuft. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  In  Our  analyfis  of  this 
ifcompdfition ;  as  whoever  will  take  the  ti^oiible  of  giving  it  a 
difpsdiionate  {)eruial  will  not  regret  either  the  time  or  expence  it 
may  coft.  For  it  is  not  very  common,  even  in  thefe  enlightened 
times,  to  meet  with  fuch  a  rich  difplay  of  rational  piety,  and  in 
fo  brief  a  compafs^  as  is  to  be  found  ia  the  performance 
befote  usi 
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[  Concluded.  ] 

^TPHE  paflkges  we  have  felefted  are  not  to  be  confidtred  a^ 
■■'    preeminent  j  there  are  few  inferior ;  we  have  only  ftudied 
variety,  and  given  our  readers  fome  foretafte  of  the  pleafures 
they  are  to  expedl  from  the  perufal  of  the  whorf; 

In  the  next  interlude  Our  author  enters  irito  a  difcuflion  of  the* 
€fie£b  the  horrid  and  diftreffmg  produce  on  the  paffions;  We 
think  his  objeftion  againft  the  former  in  ftatuary  is  more  de- 
licate than  juft.  The  fpecStator  who  views  either  Marcias  or 
the  beautiful  group  of  Laocoon,  does  not  dwell  long  enough  on 
either  to  feel  all  thofe  painful  ailbciated  ideas  a,  reprefei^tation  of 
fuch  events  on  the  ftage  would  produce.  He  is  at  once  hurried 
into  the  depth  of  the  tragedy  without  thofe  previous  introduc- 
tory fteps  which  aJ-e  neceflary  to  make  the  incident,  and  more! 
particularly  the  objefts,  interefting  to  him*  Befides  which^ 
ftatuary  being  confined  to  a  fingle  colour,  we  have  only  to  ad- 
mire how  fo  much  can  be  expreffed  by  die  mere  chiflel ;  and 
Ihould  probably  not  feel  ourfelves  at  all  interefted  beydnd  the 
workmanihip,  if  the  recollection  of  the  hiftory  did  not  obtrude 
itfelf  upon  us« 

Thefe  refle£lions  lead  our  author  to  the  old  inquiries  con*^. 
Cerning  the  fource  of  thofe  pleafures  we  feel  at  the  diftrefles  of 
tragedy,  which  he  feems  willing  to  attribute  to  our  capacity  of 
at  any  time  relieving  ourfelves  from  the  delufion  by  a  voluntary 
exertion  of  our  rational  faculties.  But  this,  though  it  may  aC 
count  for  our  being  lefs  afFeded  than  from  reality,  is  not  fuffi-* 
cient  to  account  for  the  fenfation  of  pleafures  With  fubmiffion^ 
we  will  offer  our  readers  a  caufe  which  has  not,  we  believe,  beert. 
hitherto  infifted  on.    We  are  ready  to  allow  much  to  novelty^ 

to. 
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o  what  is  called,  though  it  ought  to  have  been  defined  by  thofe 
who  infift  on  it,  the  fympathetic  power,  and  moft  of  all  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  perfonages  and  events  before  us.  A  fingle  ftep 
further  will  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  moft  amiable 
and  beautiful  fight  in  nature,  that  of  virtue  triumphant  over 
every  difficulty  and  oppreifion  j  fupporting  its  votary  under  every 
fufFeriiig,  and  teaching  him  to  fubmit  with  calmnefs  to  any  thing 
but  afting  wrong.    • 

If  it  ftiould  be  urged  that  many  tragedies  prefent  us  with 
diftrefsful  obje6ls  without  this  relief,  we  might  anfwer  that  fuch 
as  do  are  rarely  efteemed  by  enlightened  minds,  unlefs  where 
fome  fignal  punifhment  await  the  delinquent.  We  have  been 
the  more  particular  on  this  fubjeit  becaufe  we  think  our  author's 
third  canto  is  rendered  much  lefs  interefting  by  abounding  with 
horror  in  too  quick  a  fucceflion,  and  without  any  relief.  Not 
content  with  a  poetical  defcription  of  the  baneful  efFecls  afcribed 
by  fuperftition  to  Cercxa  ;  the  convulfive  throws  of  the  Pytho* 
nefs  from  the  defcription  of  Laura;  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
leterious efFecis  of  Mancinella,  Urlica,  Lobelia,  Upas,  &c.  we 
have  feveral  innocent  plants  brought  to  view  to  introduce  fimi- 
lies,  or,  as  the  author  would  wifh  them  to  be,  called,  epifodes, 
of  every  thing  hbrrible.  The  Laura  is  fomehow  made  to-  remind 
us  of  Fufcli's  night-mare;  Lobelia  brings  to  view,  it  is  not 
eafy.to  fay  how,  the  dreary  profpeil:  of  the.  ruins  of  Palmyra; 
Cufcuta,  from  its  property  of  exifting  by  entwining  itfelf  on 
ibme  neighbouring  vegetable,  prefents  us  with  the  flory  of 
Laocoon  and  his  fons ;  die  Vine,  by  a  tranfition  natural  enough, 
and  extremely  poetical,  produces  the  allegory  of  Prometheus  \ 
the  Cyclamen,  with  a  little  more  difficulty,  prefents  us  with  the 
.plague  of  London,  and  the  hard  fate  of  an  amiable  female  i 
laftly,  Caifia,  a  native  of  North- America,  dropping  its  fruits  into 
the  Ontario,  which  are  afterwards  found  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
way, introduces  Mofes  committed  to  the  bulrufhes ;  and  his  re* 
lieving  his  countrymen  from  flavery  gives  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  concluding  this  canto  with  his  opinion  of  the  flave- 
trade.  It  is,  however,  but  juftice  to  allow  that  every  defcription 
is  animated  and  poetical ;  but  the  loves  of  the  plants  are  fo  en- 
tirely forgotten,  that  we  feem  only  loft,  or  endeavouring  to  lofe 
ourfelves,  in  a  dreary  reverie,  from  which  the  want  of  connexion 
and  congruity  is  perpetually  recovering  us.  ^ 

This  canto  is  followed  by  another  interlude  or  dialogue  with 
the  bookfeller,  intended  to  fhew  the  relative  connexion  between, 
poetry  and  its  fifter  arts  painting,  and  mufic ;  and  alfo  between 
painting  and  mufic ;  in  all  which  our  author  difcovcrs  much 
judgment,  good  tafte,  and  a  very  lively  imagination.  In  tlie 
remainder  of  the  dialogue  we  think  him  lefs  happy  in  attempting 
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to  prove  that  the  Englifli  language  is  capable  of  all  the  advan-* 
tages  of  the  Greek.   If  we  admit  the  po(iibiIity  of  compounding 
our  words  with  the  facility  of  that  beautiful  language,  mu,(l  we 
not  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  its  efFedl  in  all  poetical  com- 
poiitions  ?     Can  we  for  a  moment  compare  Pope's  cloud-com- 
pelling Jove  to  Homer's  Nft9iAs>6pfT«  ^ivsr ;  or  where  fhall  we 
find  Engliflx  compounds  which  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  his 
other  beautiful  epithets.     If  we  allow  too  that  our  words,  being 
Ihorter,  may  leflen  the  inconvenience  of  the  {hortnefe  of  our 
lines,  how  Ihall  we  retain  the  vigour  of  our  ftrains,  incumbered 
as  we  are  with  a  tedious  number  of  monofyUables,  from  auxil- 
iaries, and  articles  ?     It  is  true  an  Englifh  line  may  eafily  be 
rendered  rough  by  our  abundance  of  confonants  ;  but  how  (hall 
we  imitate  that  rapid  fucceiHon  of  liquid  fyllable  which  is  formed 
by  a  line  of  Greek  or  Latin  dadyles,  and  this,  in  the  fame  pen- 
tameter as  prefents  us  with  a  line  of  harfh-founding  fpondies.  Can 
we  forget  how  clumfily  the  mafter  of  Englifli  rhyme  fucceeded 
in  his  attempt  to  defcribe  the  quicknefs  with  which  '  Camilla 
*  flies  o'er  th*  unbending  corn^  and  Ikims  along  the  main.'     There 
is,  however,  much  ingenuity  in  all  our  author's  obfervations  ; 
and  the  conclufion  of  this  interlude,  which  may  be  called  an 
apology  for  modeft  plagiarifm,  is  extremely  well  introduced. 

In  the  fourth  canto  the  poet  refumes  his  lyre  with  as  much 
fpirit,   and   more  pleafantry,   than  he   concluded  his  former 
.  iirains : 

'  Now  the  broad  fun  his  golden  orb  unihrouds. 
Flames  in  the  wefl»  and  paints  the  parted  clouds; 
O'er  heaven's  wide  arch  refraded  luilres  flow, 
And  bend  in  air  the  many-coloured  bow.-^ 
The  tuneful  goddefs  on  the  glowing  flcy  ^ 

Fix'd  in  mute  ecftafy  her  gliftenlng  eye ; 
And  then  her  lute  to  fwecter  tones  ftie  ftrunff. 
And  fwelPd  with  fofter  chords  the  Paphian  long. 
Long  ailes  of  oaks  return'd  the  filver  found. 
And  amorous  echoes  talk'd  along  the  ground;  iq 

Pleas'd  Lichfield  lillen'd  from  her  facred  bowers, 
Bow'd  her  tall  groves,  and  (hook  her  ftately  towers. 
*  Nymph !  not  for  thee  the  radiant  day  returns^ 
Nymph !  not  for  thee  the  golden  folftice  burns. 
Refulgent  Cerea  1 — at  the  dufky  hour  I  ^ 

She  feeks  with  peniive  ftep  the  mountain-boweCy 

Bright 

•  Pleased  Lichfield^  1.  II.  The  fcenery  defcrlbed  at  the  beginning- 
'of  the  firft  part,  or  economy  of  vegetation,  is  taken  from  a  bctanic 
garden  about  a  mile  from  Lichfield. 

«  Cerea,  1.  15.  Cadus  grandiflorus,  or  Cereus.  Twenty  male^^ 
one  female.    1  his  flower  is  native  to  Jamaica  and  Veracrux.    It 
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Bright  as  the  blufh  of  rifing  i^orn,  and  warnis 
The  dull  cold  eye  of  midnight  with  her  charms. 
There  to  the  fkies  ihe  lifts  her  pencil'd  brows, 
^  Opes  her  fair  lips,  and  breathes  her  virgin  vows ;  20 

Eyes  the  white  zenith ;  counts  the  funs  that  roll 
Their  diftant  fires  and  blaze  around  the  pole ; 
Or  marks  where  Jove  direfts  his  glittering  car 
O'er  heaven's  blue  vault — 'herfelf  a  brighter  itar. 
There  as  foft  zephyrs  fweep  with  paufing  airs  25 

Thy  fnowy  neck,  and  part  thy  fhadowy  hairs. 
Sweet  'maid  of  night!  to  Cynthia's  fober  beams 
Glows  thy  warm  cheek,  thy  polifh'd  bofom  gleams. 
Jn  crouds  around  thee  gaze  the  admiring  fwains. 
And  guard  in  iilence  the  enchanted  plains.  jO 

Drop  the  ftill  tear,  or  breathe  the  impaflion'd  figh. 
And  drink  inebriate  rapture  from  thine  eye. 
Thus,  when  ojd  Needwood's  hoary  fcenes  the  night 
Paints  with  blue  (hadow,  and  with  milky  light ; 
Where  Mondy  pour*d,  the  liftcning  nymphs  among,        35 
Loud  to  the  echoing  vales  his  parting  fong ; 
With  me«fured  flep  the  fairy  fovereign  treads. 
Shakes  htr  high  plume,  and  glitters  o'er  the  meads ; 
i<ound  each  green  holly  leads  her  fporrive  train. 
And  little  footlleps  mark  the  circled  plain.  '  40 

Each  haunted  rill  with  filver  voices  rings, 
And  night's  fweet  bird  in  livelier  accents  fmgs.* 

Though  we  liavc  made  very  free  extrafts  from  this  valuable 
and  entertaining  performance,  we  Ihall  not  fcruple  to  obtrude. 
the  conclufion  of  this  canto  on  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a 
tafte  for  the  elegancies  of  poetic  fancy: 

•  A  hundnd  virgins  join  a  liundred  fwains* 
And  fond  Adonis  leads  the  fprightly  trains ; 
Pair  after  pair,  along  his  facred  groves 
To  Hymen's  lane  the  bright  proceflion  mov^s  \              390 
Each>fmiling  youth  a  myrtle  garland  fliades. 
And  wreaths  of  rofes  veil  the  blufhing  maids ; 
Light  joys  on  twinkling  feet  attend  the  tkrong. 
Weave  the  gay  dance,  or  raife  the  frolic  fong  j 
Thick,  as  they  pafs,  exulting  Cupids  fling                          395 
Promifcuous  arrows  from  the  founding  firing ; 
-  -  —     ■  .  - -     — - — »^— ^ 

expands  a  mod  exquifitely  beautiful  corol,  and  emits  a  mod  fragrant 
odolM"  for  a  few  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  clofes  to  open  no  more* 
The  flower  is  nearly  afoot  in  diameter,  the  infide  of  the  calyx  of  a 
iplendid  yellow,  and*the  numerous  petals  of  a  pure  white ;  it  begin* 
to  open  about  feven  or  ^ight  o'clock  in  the  eVenmg,  and  clofes  before 
fun-rife  in  the  morning.     Martyh's  Letters,  p.  294.' 

'  Adonis^  1.  388*    Many  males  and  many  females  live  together  ia 
tlie  fame  flower.     , 
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On  wings  of  goffamer  Avift  whifpers  fly. 
And  the  fly  glance  fteals  fldclong  from  the  eye. 
As  round  his  flirine  the  gaudy  circles  bow. 
And  feal  with  muttering  lips  the  faithlefs  vow,  40* 

Licentious  Hymen  joins  their  mingled  hands. 
And  loofely  twines  the  meretricious  bands. 
.     Thus  where  pleafed  Venus,  in  the  fouthern  main, 
Sheds^  all  her  fmiles  on  Otaheite's  plain. 
Wide  o'er  the  ifle  her  filken  net  flie  draws,,  405 

And  the  Loves  laugh  at  all,  but  Nature's  laws.' 

*  Here  ceafed  the  goddefs— o'er  the  fllent  firings 
Applauding  zephyrs  Iwept  their  fluttering  wings ; 
Enraptured  fy Iphs  arofe  in  murmuring  crouds 
To  air- wove  canopies  and  pillowy  clouds;  419 

Each  gnome  reluftant  fought  his  earthly  cell. 
And  each  bright  floret  clos'd  her  velvet  bell. 
Then,  on  foft  tiptoe.  Night  approaching  near 
Hung  o'er  the  tunelefs  lyre  his  fable  ear ; 
Gem'd  with  bright  ftars  the  ftill  etherial  plain,  415 

And  bad  his  nightingales  repeat  the  flxain.' 

A  few  notes  are  fubjoined,  too  long  to  be  introduced  in  the 
body  of  the  work ;  among  which  is  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
poifon-tree  of  Java,  which  fome  of  our  readers  may  think  wants 
further  confirmation*  We  wait  with  much  impatience  for  the 
firft  volume  of  this  agreeable  and  novel  performance;  and  doubt 
not  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  publication  will  encour^e  the 
author  to  perfevere  with  fpirit  and  induftry. 


Art.  XII.  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second^  King  of  Pruffta* 
2i  which  are  added^  Obfervations^  authentic  Documents^  and  a 
Variety  af  Anecdotes.     Tranjlated from  the  French^     8vo,  2  vols. 

L   14s.  boards.     Debrett.     London,  1789. 

^TpHERE  is  no  fpecies  of  writing  fo  agreeable  and  alluring  in 

-■'     its  form  as  biography.     While  hiftory  undertakes  to  unfold 

the.  great  chain  of  human  affairs,  to  trace  through  a  long  fuc- 

^eflion  of  events  the  remote  relations  of  caufe  and  effedl:,  to  mark 
the  different  gradations  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  to  follow 
the  courfe  and  tides  of  national  viciffitude,  biography  is  ftudious 
of  finding  out  the  paths  that  lead  to  our  fineft  fen fibili ties;  and, 

'  by  acquainting  us  with  the  domeftic  tranfaftions,  introducing  us 
at  the  private  hours,  and  difclofmg  to  us  the  fecret  propenfitiesi 
Enjoyments,  and  weakneflTes,  of  celebrated  perfohs,  increafe  our 
fympathies  in  proportion  to  our  intimacy,  and  inflame  our  cu- 
riofity  by  engaging  our  aflPeftion  and  intereft.  Even  in  the  con- 
templation of  characters  eminently  flagitious,  from  this  clofe 
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in^e£):ion  afForded  u§  by  the  minutenefs  of  biography,  we  feel 
ibme  iatisfadtion  in  witneffing  their  moments  of  remorfe  and  for- 
row ;  and,  as  the  heart  is  feldom  abandoned  to  total  depravity, 
in  tracing  out  thofe  folitary  features  of  humanity  which  prevent 
complete  depravity,  and  fave  the  abfolute  extinftion  of  virtue  ; 
or,  if  the  whole  charafter  be  perfeftly  depraved  and  hopelefs,  wc 
contenfiplate,  with  mixed  fenfalions  of  fatisfailion  and  terror,  the 
difconfolate  pidlure,  and,  by  an  involuntary  coniparifon  of  our  own 
ftate  with  that  which  is  prefented  to  our  view,  we  feel  in  fecret  a 
a  fort  of  proud  fatisfadlion  in  the  fenfe  of  our  own  fuperiority  and 
advantages.  B*ut  if  the  charafter  held  up  to  our  view  at  the  fame 
time  excite  our  efteem  and  admiration,  our  fympathies  are  in- 
ftantly  awakened,  and  with  fo  much  the  greater  vehemence  as 
they  are  accumulated  upon  one  objeft ;  and  the  ardours  of  the 
mind,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  by  being  as  it  were  collected  into 
a  focus,  become  fo  much  the  more  intenfe  and  powerful.  It  is 
impoflible,  therefore,  not  to  fubfcribe  to  the  fentiment  of  Ci- 
cero, in  his  famous  letter  to  Lucceius  :  ',  Etenim  ipfe  ordo  an- 

*  naliuqi  mediocriter  nos  retinet,  quafi  enumeratione  faftorum 

*  at  viri  fepe  excellentis  ancipites  variique  cafus  habent  admi- 

*  rationem  expe£lationem,  laetitiam,  moleftiam,  fpem,  timorem.' 
Nothing  is  more  pleafing  than  thus  to  gain  a  diftindl  and  fteady 
view  of  thofe  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  caught  only  a  tranfient 
glympfe  through  the  medium  of  hiftory  amidft  a  crowd  of  con- 
tending objefts ;  to  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  ereft  for  our  favourite 
hero  a  feparate  altar,  and  to  offer  up  at  his  (hrine  peculiar  adora- 
tion and  appropriate  honours.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  biography  in  a  moral  view,  are  very  apparent  j  for  as  our 
fympathies  are  more  ftrongly  excited  when  our  attention  is 
fixed  upon  a  fmgle  obje6i:j  than  in  the  more,  curfory  and  crowded 
profpecls  of  human  adlions,  in  the  fame  proportion  is  the  fimple 
and  narrow  tenour  of  biography  more  capable  of  aiding  the  caufe 
of  virtue,  than  the  more  extended  and  oftentatious  plan  of  hifto- 
rical  compofition.  Our  refpe6l  for  biography  is  ftill  further  in- 
creafed  when  we  confider  that  a  prevailing  tafte  for  it  is  feme 
indication  of  the  good  difpofitions  of  an  age,  as  it  argues  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  and  a  general  admiration  of  virtuous  excellence : 

*  Virtutes  iifdem  temporibus  optime  eftimantur  quibus  facillime 

*  gignuntur*.'  But  thefe  advantages  do  not  of  neceffity  arifc 
out  of  biography,  but  depend  upon  its  proper  cultivation  and 
management.  Its  faireft  opportunities  and  nobleft  defigns  miy 
be  loft  and  defeated  by  ^  negleft  of  thofe  rules  and  principles  to 
which  it  fliould  ever  conform,  or  without  a  competent  fhare  of 
genius  and  penetration. 
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The  choice  of  incidents,  the  delineation  of  chara£ler,  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter,  and  the  harmony  of  colouring,  the  feafon- 
able  introduition  of  adlors,  and  the  due  gradation  of  corifequence 
beftowed  upon  them,  are  eflentials,  in  thefe  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition,  greatly  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities ;  and  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  which  attends  it  have  been  fignally  proved 
in  the  difappointment  the  public  have  received  in  the  many  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  v;hich  have  been  made  to  mould  into  an  in- 
terefting  and  imprefiive  form,  the  memioirs  of  a  very  virtuous 
and  wife,  though  partial  and  auftere,  charafter  of  the  prefent  age. 
What  at  firit  view  may  appear  a  confiderable  advantage  in  the 
nature  of  biographical  writings,  may  ultimately  prove  a  fpurce 
of  much  danger  and  embarrailment.     The  exemption  to  which 
it  feems  entitled  from  the  graver  and  chafter  rules  of  hiftory, 
has   caufed  many  to  abufe  this  indulgence,    and  falj  into  the 
extreme  of  irregularity  and  licentioufnefs.     They  have  thought 
it  enough  to  fcrape  together  a  loofe  and  indigeftcd  mafs  of  anec- 
dotes, without  attending  to  that  harmony  and  confiftency  which 
depends  upon  arrangement  and  colouring  ;  they  have  heaped  to- 
gether fafts,  without  caring  whether  or  not  they  united  in  their 
conclufions  j  fo'  that  the  reader  is  at  laft  abandoned  to  his  own 
unaided  judgment  and  undecided  opiniorls,  unable  to  reconcile 
the  multifarious  colledlion  of  contradiftory  elements  and  incon- 
gruous parts.     The  varieties  of  every  man's  conduft^  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  under  different  circumftances,  prefent  an  unac- 
countable medley  to  the  fuperficial  obferver;  but  thofe  who  ftudy 
human  nature  attentively,  and  examine  deeply  into  the  motives 
and  fpirit  of  human  anions,  difcover  an  order  and  analogy  at  the 
bottom  of  thefe  (^ontradiftory  appearances,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  paffions  of  the  hurhan  brcaft  produce  very  different  effefts 
and  phenoijfiena  in  different  fituations,  but  that  the  fprings  and 
principles  are  ftill  the  fame,  and  that  we  ftill  propofe  to  ourfelves 
the  fame  ends  and  the  fame  gratifications,  while  we  frequently 
change  cur  modes  of  purfuit,  and  adopt  various  and  oppofite 
means  as  expediency  .or  humour  direfts.     To  make  up  a  perfect 
whole,  and- to  afford  the  mind  an  opportunity  of  deducing  thofe 
general  conclufions  on  which  it  ever  is  fond  of  repofing ;  to  un- 
fold the  leading  principles  of  aftion  in  the  character  under  con- 
templation, and  to  fingle  out  thofe  facJrs  and  circumftances  which 
ferve  to  exhibit  the  principal  objecft  in  the  fuUeft  and  cleareft 
point  of  view,  is  the  taflc  and  duty  of  biography,  for  which  we 
feel  cur  refpeiSI:  increafed  by  thus  confidering  its  extent  and  im- 
portance, while  we  are  forced  to  allow  that  it  exercifes  no  mean 
portion  of  tafte  and  imagination,  and  combines  the  excellencies 
of  robuft  and  folid  part^  with  thofe  which  fpring  from  brilhant 
tgf  acities  and  delicate  perceptions.    In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
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the  delicacies  of  tafte  gain  introduftion  into  this  form  of  com- 
pofition,  the  office  of  the  biographer  becomes  extenfive  and  diffi- 
cult ;  and  indeed  the  fliare-  it  occupies  in  the  graver  and  more 
comprehenfive  plan 'of  hiftory,  fufficiently  proves  its  dignity  and 
importance.  The  nioft  animated  and  attractive  parts  of  the  beft 
hiftories  are  thofe  peculiar  and  partial  delineations  of  feleft  and 
favourite  chara6ters,  where  the  vehemence  of  admiration  over- 
comes the  general  fpbriety  and  equable  tenour  of  hiftoric  repre- 
fentation,  and  the  heat  of  the  writer's  thoughts  prevails  above 
the  ceremony  of  rules,  and  flievvs  itfelf  in  bold  and  enthufiaftical 
touches  of  extraordinary  fplendour. 

We  have  offered  thefc  few  general  ideas  upon  biography  to 
gain,  if  poilible,  fome  little  credit  with  the  reader,  and  to  pre- 
pare our  way  to  the  work  itfelf.  This  cuflom  of  prefacirig  our 
criticifms  we  are  particularly  fond  of,  as  it  ferves  to  ered  them 
upon  a  fiire  and  impartial  bafis ;  for  by  thus  laying  down  the 
laws  by  which  we  propofe  to  try  the  different  fpecimens  which 
come  under  our  obfervation,  we  bind  ourfelves  in  a  manner  to 
do  them  juflice,  and  place  ourfelves  in  the  predicament  of  judges, 
whofe  bu/inefs  is  fir  ft  to  expound  the  law,  and  then  to  apply  id 
to  the  particular  cafe  in  queftion,  leaving  others  to  determine 
the  innocency  or  guilt  of  the  party.  We  fhall  firfl  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  book,  ^nd  then  confider  the  merits  of  the  tranflator. 

What  we  could  underfland  of  the  preface  appeared  to  us  tq 
be  neither  new  nor  juft.  The  author  feems  to  be  arguing  upoi^ 
the  impolicy  or  impofTibility  of  writing  the  hiflory  of  times,  re- 
moved but  at  a  little  diflance  fron)  us,  on  account  of  the  partial 
medium  through  which  they  are  viewed,  and  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  living  charadters ;  and  indeed  one  would  con- 
clude, from  his  preface,  that  he  himfelf  was  flrongly  iniprefled 
"with  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  as  his  own  fentiments  are 
wrapt  up  in  a  very  cautious  and  comfortable  obfcurity.  We  do 
not  exaftly  perceive  why  the  hiftorian  fhould  be  liable  to  give 
greater  offence  than  the  colleftor  of  anecdotes  and  memoirs ; 
or  why  it  fhould  be  a  tafk  of  greater  obloquy  to  write  the  truthi 
concerning  living  charafters,  in  the  fuperficial  view  which  l^iftory 
takes  of  particular  men,  than  in  the  clofe  and  circumflantial  de* 
tail  of  biographical  relations. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  eight  periods,  each  clofing 
■with  fome  remarkable  event,*  and  reprefenting  the  hero  in  the 
different  lights  in  which  his  character  is  capable  of  being  viewed. 
In  the  tender  and  opening  feafon  of  infancy,  and  in  the  full  and 
florid  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  turbulent  career  of  military  glory, 
and  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  literature  and  fcience ;  as  a 
conqueror,  as  a  mediator,  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  politician,  as  ^ 
friend,  as  a  king,  and  as  a  man.     The  firft  period  commences 
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■with  bis  birth,  and  condufb  him  to  the  throne,  and  reaches 
from  the  year  1712  to  1740.  In  this  divifion  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Pruffia  became  a  monarchy  under 
Frederick  the  Firft,  grandfather  of  the  prince  whofe  life  is  the 
fubjeft  of  thefe  memoirs.  Frederick,  while  his  father  Frederick- 
William  was  yet  on  the  throne,  allured  by  the  fplendid  hope  of 
a  kingly  title,  agreed  to  yield  up  to  the  emperor  Leopold  the 
territory  of  Schwibus,  in  confideration  of  his  receiving  in  return 
the  name  and  dignity  of  a  monarch,  and  immediately  upon  his 
^cceffion  put  his  promife  into  execution.  His  conduft  in  this 
new  fituation  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expecSed  from  fo 
vain  a  chara£ler ;  and  his  only  care  was  to  enforce  the  homage 
and  veneration  due  to  majefty,  by  furrounding  it  witl^  all  the 
pomp  and  fplendour  of  external  magnificence. 

In  17 13  Frederick- William  his  Ion  mounted  the  throne,  and 
adopted  methods  entirely  oppofite  to  thofe  purfued  by  his  father, 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  new  crown.     His  extravagant 
fondnefs  for  the  foldier*s  profeffion,  and  his  total  difregard  of 
almoft  every  focial  and  moral  obligation,  arid  of  all  the  elegan- 
cies and  decencies  of  life,  have  rendered  him  a  ftrange  and  novel 
charafter  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.     Of  features  fo  marked  and 
peculiar,  it  was  not  eafy  to  mifs  the  refemblance ;  and,  indeed, 
the  few  anecdotes  concerning  him  which  the  volume  before  us 
contaiils,  are  fuiEcjent  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  this  cu- 
rious perfonage.     Like  the  monfter  Caliban,  he  feems  an  obje£l 
at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous ;  one  whofe  prefence  would  ex- 
cite in  us  an  unmixed  terror,  but  whom  we  hear  defcribed  only 
with  emotions  of  ridicule,  and  amazement.     In  the  courfe  of  the 
little  account  here  prefented  us  of  this  difgufting  charaSer,  we 
contemplate  him  enforcing,  wjth  cxcefs  of  rigour,  the  difcipline 
of'-the  camp,  or  {he\-;ing  an  example  of  patience  and  intrepidity 
in  the  field-,  refpefting  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion  with- 
out regarding  its  precepts  or  proteding  its  minifters  ;  defpifing 
literature  and  its  profeflbrs,  and  endeavouring  to  profcribe  the 
arts  and  fciences  as  profane  and  ignominious ;  at  6ne  time  cane- 
ing  his  judges  for  deciding  contrary  to  his  inclinations  ;  at  ano- 
thef  inflidting  the  fame  chaftifement  on  his  fon  for  hefitating  to 
rnarry  as  he  commanded  him;  -ftriking  with  his  foot  the  prin-» 
cefs  his  daughter,  with  an  intention  of  killing  her;  and  beating  wo* 
men  and  ecclefiaftics  in  the  flreet  for  deferting  their  occupations 
at  home ;  condemning  his  eldeft  fon  to  be  hanged  for  entertain- 
ing the  defign  of  travelling  without  his  permiifion;  and  affifting 
bimfelf  at  the  execution  of  his  fon's  deareft  friend  and  compa- 
nion.    We  cannot  avoid  extrading  a  paffage  which  affords  a 
ftriking  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the  father,  and  contains  alfo 
fome  prognoftics  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  Frederick  the  Second ; 
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-  *  Frederick,  forrounded  on  every  fi3e  with  arms  and  warriors, 
iieanng  only  the  praifes  of  the  valour  of  combats,  and  the  force 
of  armies,  fometimes  iighed  after  occupations  lefs  turbulent,  and  more 
peaceful  converfations.  Born  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  he  devoted  to 
their  cultivation  every  moment  he  could  efcape  from  the  vigilance 
of  his  guardians*  He  was  more  particularly  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
iic  ;  and  when  he  could  find  a  moment's  leifure,  he  read  French  au« 
thors^  or  played  upon  the  flute.  But  his  father,  who  knew  no  other 
literature  but  the  Bible,  no  mufic  but  that  of  mufketry  and  cannon, 
threw  his  FreDch  books  in  the  fire,  and  broke  his  Hute,  whenever  he 
furprifed  him  playing  or  reading. 

*  Fatigued  with  exeri:ifes  and  military  ftudies,  wearied  with  fer- 
mons  and  the  Bible,  overcome  by  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  father, 
the  youthful  prince-royal  was  defirous  of  withdrawing  himfelf,  at 
leail  for  a  time,  from  thefe  eternal  occupations,  and  demanded  per- 
miflion  to  travel.  He  was  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  viflting  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  Italy.  But  the  father,  who  could  not 
conceive  that  there  could  be  any  thing  in  the  world  wcft-th  feeing, 
after  the  manoeuvres  of  his  regiment  of  guards,  was  inflexible  to  his 
prayers.  He  only  permitted  Frederick  to  accompany  him  in  the  little 
journies  he  made  from  time  to  time  in  Germany. 

'  In  1728  he  took  him  to  Drefden  to  fee  the  king  of  Poland ;  and, 
two  years  after,  they  made  another  tour  in  Germany/  pafling  by 
Leipfic,  Cobourg,  Bamberg,  Erlang,  Nuremberg,  Anfpach,  Augl- 
bourg,  Stoutguard,  Louifbourg,  Manheim,  Darmlladt,  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  from  whence  they  defcended  the  Rhine  to  Wefel. 

*  Thefe  little  expeditions  augmented  in  the  prince-royal  the  deiire 
of  undertaking  others  more  conflderable.  But,  convinced  that  his 
father  would  prove  inflexible,  he  refolved  to  depart  fecretly,  and 
entrufled  two  of  his  young  friends,  Kat  and  Keit,  with  his  defign, 
who  confented  to  accompany  him.  Money  was  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  the  day  of  departure  fixed,  they  were  on  the  point  of  fcttine 
off  when  the  projeA  was  difcovered.  The  father  was  furious  in  hft 
anger,  and  implacable  in  his  vengeance.  He  fliut  up  his  fon  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Cultrin,  and  determined  t,o  cut  off  his  head.  His  trial 
was  inftituted,  the  univerfities  were  confulted,  and  the  judges  of 
Berlin,  on  whom  he  beftovved  a  caning,  from  the  prefident  to  the 
fecretaries,  when  they  did  not  decide  according  to  his  fancy,  would 
have  preferred  faving  their  own  fliouldefs  to  the  head  of  the  prince* 
But  for  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  it  had  been  all  over  with  him* 
This  prince  fent  Count  de  Seckendorf  to  Berlin  to  recall  the  king  to 
milder  fentiments.  With  great  difiiculty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
change  them.  Military  in  all  his  adtions,  he  regarded  his  fon  as.  a 
fbldier,  who  was  wanting  in  fubordination,  and  as  a  deferter  who 
merited  death. 

*  Keit  efcaped  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Por- 
tugal. Kat  was  not  fo  fortunate.  The  king  had  him  beheaded  under 
the  windows  of  the  prince-royal,  whofe  head  was  held  by  four  gre- 
nadiers turned  towards  the  fcaffold ;  and  he  aflifted  himfelf  at  the 
execution, 
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*  The  prince-royal  remained  a  year  at  Caflrin.  During  this  in** 
ierval,  he  was  confined  to  occupations  ftill  more  irkfbme  periiaps  than 
military  exercifes,  to  a  mind  full  of  fire>  in  which  the  love  o£  the 
fine  arts  was  continually  augmented  by  the  refinance  it  experienced. 
His  father  wilhed  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  have  him 
inftruded  in  the  details  of  government  and  finance.  Mr.  de  Mun- 
chow,  preiidcnt  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was  ordered 
to  make  him  affift  at  all  their  afifemblies,  to  conilder  and  to  treat  him 
as  a  fimple  counfellor,  and  to  make  him  work  like  the  others.  The 
joung  counfellor*  indeed,  aflifted  at  their  fittings;  but,  in  dead  of 
reading  a£ts,  or  copying  decrees,  he  amufcd  himfelf  fometimes  in 
reading  French  pamphlets,  at  others  in  drawing  caricatures  of  the 
prefident,  or  the  counfellors  his  brethren,  reprefenting  them  with  fa- 
tyrical  attributes,  fuch  as  horns,  a  bottle,  cards,  or  other  things  of 
that  nature. 

'  The  prtfident  de  Munchow  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  prince, 
by  furnifhing  him  with  books  and  other  articles,  in  fpite  of  the  fa- 
ther's prohibition.  This  was  incurring  a  great  rifk ;  for  the  old  king, 
'who  had  a  man  hung  up  as  he  would  fmoke  his  pipe,  would  not  have 
fpared  the  preiidenr,  had  he  received  the  flighteit  intelligence  of  his 
compliances. 

*  At  length,  Frederick  was  recalled  to  Berlin.  The  pretext  for 
this  recall  was  the  celebration  of  his  eldcfl  fiikr  s  marriage  with  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Bareith.  The  queen  wept  to  obtain  his  return, 
and  the  king  feigned  to  errant  to  the  tears  of  his  fpoufc  what  was  in 
fad  neciffary  to  his  owh  defigns. 

*  For,  Ihortly  after  his  return,  there  was  a  talk  of  marrying  him  ; 
and  the  year  following  he  eipoufed  Princefs  Elizabeth  Chriftina  of 
Brunfwick,  niece  to  the  emprefs.  The  prince-royal,  who  had  no 
great  reafon  to  be  content  with  his  father's  proceedings  towards  him» 
thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  fhould  marry  the  emprefs's  niece» 
after  the  reafons  his  family  had  to  be  diifatisfied  with  the  court  of 
Vienna:  he  accordingly  made  fome difficulties ;  but  Frederick- William 
employed  his  ufual  arguments  to  convince  him,  that  is  to  fay,  his  cane« 
#&d  a  few  kicks.* 

To  this  extraS  we  will  add  another,  which  places  the  king 
in  a  very  ludicrous  point  of  view : 

«  When  Frederick- William  was  ill  of  the  gout,  he  had  fits  of  pafiion 
which  were  fometimes  entertaining.  His  phyficians  had  told  him  that- 
it  would  contribute  greatly  to  his  health  to  give  ixt^  vent  to  his  anger. 
His  majefty's  coachman  was  charged  to  excite  thefe  falutary  crififes, 
and  to  expofe  himfelf  to  their  effects.  For  this  purpofe,  he  well  pa- 
pered his  (boulders,  and  when  the  king  grew  out  of  humour,  gave  him 
a  rude  anfwer;  the  monarch  then  caned  him  as  long  as  he  had 
ftrength  remaining  for  the  repetition  of  his  blows.  ^    ^  ^ 

*  In  his  fits  of  the  gout  he  generally  amufed  himfelf  with  painting 
in  oil  colours,  and  his  grenadiers  fer.ved  him  as  a  model.  When 
the  portrait  was  paler  or  redder  than  the  original,  he  took  a  brufh» 
and  daubed  wi:^  rouge  either  the  portrait  or  the  cheeks  of  the  gre-» 
nadier,  and  then  admired  with  wkfct  ikill  he  had  hit  on  the  relem^ 

blance* 
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blance.  There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  caftle  of  Berlin  fome  of 
thcfe  pifturcs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  infcribed,  Fteder,  ^Melmus 
in  tormentis  finxii^ 

When  Frederick  the  Second  mounted  the  throne  the  expefb- 
tions  of  Europe  were  fignally  difappointed.     Having  hitherto 
only  contemplated  him  furrounded  by  men  of  letters  and  philo- 
fophy  in  his  re^ement  at  Rhreinfber^,  they  looked  for  a  mo- 
narch devotad'Cd. peace  and  the  cultivation  of  tranquil  and  elegant 
purfuits.     Ttey'lbu3;?d  in  him,  however,  a  prince  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent chara&er ;  one  formed  with  an  ambition  of  poileffing,  and 
a  capacity  to  -combine  the  qualities  of  a  wife  king,  a  confum- 
mate  general,  and  accompliihed  fcholar.     Individuals  were  no 
lefs  difappointed  in  their  private  hopes  and  expeftations.    Thofe 
who,  in  oppofition  to  the  commands  and  menaces  of  his  father, 
had  clandeftinely  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  fuch  gratifica- 
tions as  fuited  his  genius  and  charaSer,  believed  that  the  time 
was  now  come  in  which  the  dangers  and  rifles  they  had  fo  cheer- 
fiilly  encountered  to  procure  him  thofe  innocent  indulgencies 
which  the  cruel  and  imperious  temper  of  the  king  had  denied 
him,  would  be  amply  repaid,     Frederick,  however,  was  no 
fooner  feated  oh  the  throne,  than  he  confidered  his  interefts  as  si 
king  fuperior  to  his  obligations  as  a  friend,  and  fhewed  himfelf 
too  fagacious  and  temperate  haftily  to  promote  to  high  and  im«^ 
portant  fituations  tbofe  perfons  who  had  proved  themfelves  ca- 
pable of  difobedience  to  their  fovereign.     The  companions  of 
his  youthful  ftudies  looked  now  for  the  return  of  the  Auguftan 
^ge,  and  anticipated  a  life  of  elegant  eafe  and  difencumbrance ; 
a  luxurious  repofe,  only  to  be  interrupted  by  laurelled  triumphs 
and  academical  celebrations.     They  foon  found,  however,  that 
the  only  conduft  by  which  they  could  rife  to  honour  and  to  confe- 
quence  was  that  by  which  they  might  render  themfelves  fervice- 
ablc  to  the  ftate.    By  fuch  found  and  politic  meafures  Frederick 
foon  opened  men's  eyes  to  his  true  character,  and  taught  the  world 
to  expeft  a  prince  who  Had  not  received  the  fterner  leflbns  of  his 
father  in  vain,  but  who,  amidft  his  improvements  in  fcience  and 
literature,  had  referved  for  grander  occaiions,  which  were  after- 
wards to  arifc,  the  difplay  of  thofe  more  magnificent  qualities 
which  were  filently  matured  in  his  breaft.    To  aid  his  ambitious 
counfels  and  mighty  projefts,  the  new  king  found  himfelf^  on  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  in  pofleflion  of  vaft  refources.     His  fub- 
je<Sls  amounted  to  2,240,000  men,  his  revenue  confifted  of  forty- 
eight  millions  of  livres,  or  two  millions  fterling ;  his  treafure  of* 
eighty  millions,  and  his  army  was  compofed  of  eighty  thoufand 
well-difciplined  troops.    The  ftrength  of  his  kingdom  was  in  an 
excellent  and  improving  ftate,  his  arfenals  were  well  flored,  his 
engineers  experienced,  and  his  fortreiles  firm.    *  Such  w^  the 
^  ilate,'  iays  the  author, 
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*  In  which  Frederick  the  Second  found  his  kingdom  on  his  ac« 
cefllon  to  the  throne :  he  felt  the  folidity  of  the  foundations  on  which 
his  father  had  built ;  and  far  from  making  any  change  in  them,  he 
refolved  to  proceed  on  the  fame  principles.  He  wifhed  to  reign  over 
an  enlightened  people;  but  he  dreaded  left  knowledge  and  abundance 
ihould  corrupt  the  military  fpirit,  and  deftroy  adlivity,  fobriety,  and 
fubordination.  He  had  formed  two  plans,  from  which  he  rarely  de- 
viated during  his  whole  reign,  which  were,  to  govern  his  fubjedls  as 
a  father,  and  his  foldiers  as  a  defpot.  Frederick- William  had  not  made 
that  diftinfiion ;  under  his  nrign  every  thing  was  conduded  upon 
military  ideas.' 

The  fecond  period  reaches  from  the  acceffion  of  Frederick  to 
the  p^ace  of  Breflaw,  that  is,  from  the  year  1740  to   1742. 
Scarcely  had  Frederick  taken  poffeffion  of.  his  inheritance  before 
he  burned  with  a  defire  of  enlarging  its  limits  j  and  the  fine 
country  of  Silefia  being  fituated  conveniently  for  him,  as  a  fort 
of  rampart  to  Brandcnbourg,  and  having  fome  remote  and  col- 
lateral pretenllons  on  which  he  could  ground  ^  pretext  for  in- 
vading it,  he  fuddenly  led  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince.    The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  dead  about 
two  months,  and  had  left  his  daughter,  the  famous  Maria-Therefa, 
to  fupport  her  claims  to  the  throne  of  Germany  againft  a  va- 
riety of  other  candidates,  each  of  whom  pleaded  a  title  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  reft,  built  on  the  declaration  of  fome  will,  or  fome 
other  real"  or  imaginary  right  of  inheritance.     But  the  attention 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  fuddenly  diverted  from  the  ifltie 
of  this  mighty  conteft  to  the  defence  of  her  own  dominions. 
The  propofal  of  the  King  of-  Pruffia,  requiring  her  to  cede  the 
whole  province  of  Silefia,  and  promifing  in  return  to  affift  her 
in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  was  received  with  indignation, 
as  coming  from  one  whom  fhe  had  always  looked  upon  as  the 
vaflal  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  difpute  the 
ppfleffion  of  part  of  her  own  dominions,  with  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, already  in  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  finefl; 
troops  in  the  world.     Silefia  was  conquered  in  the  year  1741, 
and  the  wife  condu£l  of  the  King  of  PruiSa  gave  his  new  fub- 
jefts  no  caufe  to  deplore  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place. 
His  principal  and  immediate  care  was  to  make  the  change  be- 
neficial to  the  country.     With  this  aufpicious  event  did  the 
reign  of  Frederick  commence,  which,  while  it  ferved  to  awe  the 
world  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  furniflied  him  with  an  occafion 
of  endearing  himfelf  to  his  fubjecls  by  a  difplay  of  his  modera- 
tion and  humanity.     After  many  incfFeftual  ftruggles  on  the 
part  of  Hungary,   the  King  of  PrufSa  was  confirmed  in  the 
poffeffion  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia  by  the  peace  of 
Breflaw.     And  thus  die  fecond  period  is  terminated. 

7  ThM 
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The  third  period  lafts  from  1742  to  1745.    During  the  two 
firft  of  thefe  three  years  Frederick  enjoyed  a  tranquilhty  fronj 
which  his  fubje£ts  reaped  confiderable  benefit.     He  employed 
it  in  making  many  falutary  journies  through  his  difFerent  ftates  > 
and  his  new  province  of  Silefia  was  the  particular  objedl  of  his 
care      He  laboured  alfo  with  the  greateft  affiduity  to  increafe 
his  military  force,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  mamtaui 
his  conquefts  and  poffeffions.     In  1744  the  laft  Duke  of  Os 
Friefland  died,  and  left  a  rich  and  important  principality  to  the 
crown  of  Pruffia.     This  period  alfo  was  memorable  for  a  frefli 
campaien  -againft  the  Queen  of  Hungary.     By  an  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Breflaw,   the  king  vfrithdrew  his  affiftance  from  the 
enemies  of  Auftria;    in  confequence  of  which  the  armjr  of 
France  which  was  in  Bohemia  under  the  command  of  the  Fnnce 
of  Conti,  was  obliged  to  make  a  fpeedy  and  hazardous  retreat, 
which  only  wanted  a  Zenophon  to  make  it  as  lUuftnous  as  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.     Thus  was  Bohemia  expofed  to  the- 
ambition  of  Maria-Therefa,  who  was  crowned   peaceably  at  _ 
Praffue  in  174^.     Her  troops  made  the  conqueft  of  Bavaria  and 
fonSed  a  junftion  with  the  Englilh  army.    Alarmed  at  the  rapid 
fuccefs  of  the  Auftrian  queen,   Frederick  again  concluded  an 
alliance  with  France  and  the  emperor.    The  war  broke  out  with 
confiderable  fury  on  all  fides  j  in  which  the  profeffed  objeft  of 
Ae  King  of  Pruffia  was  to  reftore  peace  to  Germany,  to  lup- 
nort  its  conftitution,  and  to  maintain  the  imperial  dignity,  which 
had  fo  materially  fuffered  by  this  conqueft  and  feizure  of  Bo- 
hemia.    The  aFms  of  Pruffia  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  Frederick  befieged  and  took  the  city  of 
Pr^ffue    and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath  of  fadehty 
to  lie  emperor.     But  the  vigour  and  perfeverance  of  the  war- 
like queen  preffed  him  fo  fore  in  Bohemia,  that  he  was  in  the 
end  compelled  to  abandon  that  country,  and  to  retire  into  his 
orovince  of  Silefia,   which  needed  his  proteaion  againft   the» 
troops  of  Auftria.     Maria-Therefa  vras  now  feconded  by  the 
Kinc  of  Poland,  who  foon  had  caufe  to  repent '  of  his  inter- 
ference.    The  fuccefs  of  the  war  began  again  to  incline  towards 
the  Pruffian  arms,  and  the  Saxons  and_Auftrians  were  defeated 
and  repulfed  in  moft  of  their  cnterprifes  m  Silefia.     AH  -±e 
world,  however,  admired  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Quewi  of  Hungary,  who,  far  from  relinquifliing  the  projeft  of 
reconquering  Silefia,  prepared  to  attack  the  Pruflian  ^oxmAm 
his  own  hereditary  dominions.    One  army  flie  difpatched,  under 
■  the  condua  of  the  Prince  of  Loraine,  to  enter  the  Marche  of 
Brandenbourg  by  Lufatia;  another  army  to  invade  Silefia ;  and 
a  third,  commanded  by  General  Grun,  in  conjunSion  with  Ae 
Saxons,  to  take  Magdebourg,  and  advance  to  Beriin.     xTie 
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queen'^  own  army  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
that  of  her  allies  was  not  lefs  confiderable ;  the  oppoftte  party  was 
fupporled  by  four  hundred  thoufand,  French,  Pruffians,  fiavarian, 
Spaniih,  Neapolitan,  and  bther  troops. 

The  battle  of  KeiTeldorf,  which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of 
December,  between  the  Pruffian  and  Saxon  armies,  commanded 
on  the  one  hand  by  Frederick,  and  on  the  other  by  Prince 
Charles,  proved  decifive  in  favour  of  Pruffia.  The  king  en- 
tered the  city  of  Drefden,  and  di<ftated  the  terms  of  peace  to 
Auguftus  from  the  centre  of  his  capital.  He  fufFered^  however, 
no  ravages  or  diforders  to  take  place  in  Saxony ;  and,  by  his 
great  moderation,  left  Auguftus  and  Maria-Therefa  no  plaufible 
pretext  for  rejeSing  the  peace  he  offered  them.  Accordingly  it 
took  place  by  the  interpofition  of  the  king  of  England.  Fre- 
derick was  fatisfied  with  a  million  of  crowns,  and  a  frefh  ceffion 
of  Sileiia,  and  figned  the  peace  at  Drefden.  Thus  ends  the. 
third  period. 

The  fourth  period  is  continued  from  the  peace  of  Drefdefi 
to  the  commencement  of  the  feven  years  war,  from  1745  to 
1756. 

Thefe  eleven  years  elapfed  without  a  war,  and  Frederick  em- 
•  ployed  this  interval  of  leifiire  in  ftrengthening  himfelf  againft 
the  feafon  of  danger  and  exertion,  and  eredking  frefli  barriers 
againft  a  future  enemy.  All  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  thofe 
objeits  on  which  depend  the  fure  and  permanent  profperity  of 
ftates.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  agriculture,  po- 
pulation, finances,  legiflation,  and  commerce.  'Nor  were  his 
faculties  buried  in  thefe  contemplations,  his  mind  was  ftill  intent 
upon  the  condudl  of  other  ftates ;  and  his  diligence  and  pru* 
dence  were  unwearied  in  negociations  and  treaties. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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METEOROLOGY. 

An  Account  of  the  Ssvsri  WmTiR  of  1^%%^  89^  &c. 
[  Concluded  from  qur  Review  of  June,  j 

Article    IV. 
Effe^s  of  the  Froft  on  Meny  Animals^  and  Vegetables* 

^T7E  can  readily  perfuade  ourfelves,  continues  our  author,  that 
^^    fo  hard  and  long  a  froft  muft  have  influenced,  in  a  lingu- 
lar manner,  every  thing  which  refpires  and  vegetates.  In  Europe 
];nany  perfons,  as  the  public  prints  announced,  periflied  through 
-  cold. 
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cold,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  had  their  Iinibs  frozen.  In  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  a  fpecies  of  cold  called  grippe^ 
was  endemic,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  froft :  this  dif- 
cafe  was  fimilar  to  that  which  raged  in  the  hard  winter  of  1775- 
76.  Thofe  who  enjoyed  the  beft  health,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
were  beft  able  to  guard  againft  the  feafon,  felt  feverely  its 
cffefts.  With  us  the  lower  order  of  people  was  reduced  to  ex- 
treme mifery,  owing  not  only  to  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  but 
the  dearnefs  of  bread,  occafioncd  by  the  failure  of  the  laft  year's 
crops ;  at  one  time  we  were  threatened  with  a  total  want  6f 
flour;  the  mills  could  no  longer  work,  each  river  and  ftream 
being  converted  into  a  quarry  of  ice.  Here  the  Pere  Cotte 
might  have  remarked  that,  in  countries  where  the  mills  are  all 
worked  by  water,  this  circumftance,  which  had  like  to  have 
produced  fo  ferious  a  difafter,  fhould  ferve  as  a  caution  to  <^nnd 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  into  flour,  previoufly  to  the  ufual  time 
of  the  froll  fetting  in. 

In  this  place  our  author  digrefles  to  praife  the  benevolent  in- 
ftitutions  in  France,  in  favour  of  the  peafants,  fo  harafled  by 
the  increafe  of  taxes  on  the  neceflary  articles  of  life,  and  latterly 
fo  diftreflTed  by  hard  winters.  Although  a  churchman,  he  winds 
up  his  digreflion  by  obferving  that  the  States  GeKeral 
fhould  caft  an  eye  of  pity  upon  the  peafahts,  providing  for  their 
wants  by  the  eftablilhment  of  charitable  funds,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  rich  abbies,  which  only  ferve  to  nourifh  luxury,  and  to  feed 
the  paflions  of  the  fwarm  of  ^/  beneficed  clergymen  who  de- 
vour the  fubftance  of  the  poor,  of  whom  they  are  notwithftand- 
ing,  by  profefTion,  the  fathers  and  tutors.  The  growing  re- 
volution in  France  will  no  doubt  thin  thefe  pampered  gentry, 
and  tend  to  the  charitable  purpofe  the  Pere  Cotte  has  in  view. 

Animals  fuffered  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aftfon  of  the  cold.  The  fowls  had  their  feet  frozen, 
and*many  died.  Sheep  pent  up  in  unwholefome  houfes,  became 
vicSJms  to  a  prejudice  which  ftill  continues  to  fubfift  in  many 
places,  that  this  method  of  keeping  them  in  the  winter  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  an  expofure  to  the  open  air:  many  of  thefe 
died,  and  almoft  all  were  fick  and  loft  their  wool.  In  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  contrary,  where  the  ufeful  example  of  M.  Dau- 
benton  has  been  long  followed,  of  keeping  them  throughout  the 
year  in  the  open  air,  the  ftieep  were  not  fick,  and  preferved 
their  wool.  The  cows,  which  could  not  leave  the  ftable  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  which  were  confined  to  vtrf  poor  dry 
nourifliment)  fell  away,  and  gave  but  little  milk.  Of  the  do- 
meftic  animals  the  horfes  fuffered  the  leaft.  The  game  almoA 
altogether  perifhed  through  hunger ;  and  this  was  but  little  re- 
gretted.    Fifties  deprived  of  air,  or  caught  in  the  midft  of  an 

element 
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clement  which  became  folid,  died  in  the  ponds.  The  (mall  bird» 
funk  under  the  want  of  nourifliment,  which  a  vaft  carpet  of 
fnow  no  longer  permitted  them  to  feek ;  and  the  few  which 
efcaped  deftruition,  could  not  procure  food  after  the  diaw,  fxnce 
the  exceffive  froft  exterminated  the  profufion  of  worms  which 
the  Creator  multiplies  with  fuch  a  prodigality,  as  a  nouriihment 
to  them  and  other  animals. 

Vegetables  in  general  were  hardly  treated  by  the  froft.  The 
vines  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  frozen ;  at  leaft  the  buds,  which 
afford  the  folehope  of  an  enfuing  vintage.  The  pear-trees  either 
were  entirely  frozen,  or  did  not  retain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fap 
to  keep  up  the  vegetation  till  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  apple- 
trees  fared  better,  as  did  the  peach  and  apricot-trees,  and  the 
kernel  fruit  trees  in  general.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the 
orange,  olive,  and  pomegranate- trees,  periflied  almoft  wholly. 
The  winter  fruits,,  cautioufly  preferved,  and  likewife  the  vege- 
tables, which  ufually  keep  through  the  winter,  fpinage  exceplted, 
all  decayed.  The  foreft  trees  were  very  much  damaged.  The 
boar  froft,  which  faftened  itfelf  to  the  trees  and  buds,  caufed 
all  the  mifchief,  the  effefts  of  which  the  fufferers  will  feel  for 
many  years. 

Article    Y* 

"Refult  of  a  Table  of  Ohfervatlons  of  the  greaieji  Cold^  made  at 
'  '        One  Hundred  and  Ten  Places. 

The  Pere  Cotte,  in  his  table,  begins  at  the  places  where  the 
cold  has  been  the  moft  confiderable,  and  follows  the  thermo- 
meter from  the  degree  of  extreme  cold  progreflively  to  the 
fmalleft  degree.  ' 

From  this  table  the  following  confequences  r^fult : 

I.  That  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  did  not  follow  the  order  of 
latitudes.  For  example :  it  was  more  intenfe  in  feveral  cities  in 
Germany,  than  at  Peterft)ourg ;  as  it  was  alfo  at  Paris,  than 
in  feveral  more  northerly  places  in  France,  fuch  as  Laon^  Cam- 
brai,  and  Bruxelles ;  and  likewife  than  in  Holland. 

II.  That  the  cold  was  much  more  confiderable  in  Germany, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  the  obfervations  were 
made :  the  principal  of  thefe  were  England,  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  Den- 
mark, Hungary,  Poland,  Saxony,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Bava* 
ria,  Franconia,  and  Suabia. 

III.  That  the  epoch  of  the  greateft  cold  was — in  Ruffia,  on 
the  1 2th  of  December;  in  a  part  of  Germany  and  in  Poland, 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  December;  in  moft  parts  of  France, 
on  the  31ft  of  December  i  and  in  Holland,  on  the  5th  of 
January. 
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IV.  That  when  the  cold  was  rnoft  intenfe  in  France,  gene- 
rally fpeaktng,  it  was  confiderably  diminiihed  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  in  thofe  provinces  of  France  where  as  ap- 
pears by  the  taHe,  the  greateft  cold  was  felt  on  the  1 7th  and  19th 
of  December. 

V.  That  the  mean  cold,  according  to  the  obfervations  made 
in  France,  was  15,3  degrees,  in  Germany  21.5  degrees,  and  in 
Holland  only  14.9  degrees. 

Article    VL 
Comparifon  of  the  Winters  of  1776,  1782,  1783-84,  and  1788-89. 

In  this  comparifon  our  author  has  employed  tables  made 
ni  each  year,  and  containing  obfervations  of  the  greate(L 
cold  in  a  certain  number  of  places  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
France.  He  has  added  together  all  thefe  obfervations,  and  di- 
vided the-Tum  by  the  number  of  places.  What  he  has  obtained 
by  this  calculation  he  calls  the  nuan  cold^of  the  winter: 

.  In  1776  the  refult  of  32  places  is  17.4  degrees. 

In  1782     -  -      -      -       23     -    -       7.8 

In  1783-84  .     -      -       83     -     -     15.8 

In  1780-89  -     -     -     no    -    -     17.0 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  intenfeneis  of  the  cold  of  1776  was 
greater  in  Europe  than  that  of  the  cold  of  1788-89}  but  th^ 
longer  duration  of  the  froft,  the  laft  year,  rendered  its  efied» 
more  ienfible  and  di£iftrous« 
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Art.  14.  CbaraSiers  of  Kings  anJ^eem^  Engianj,  fiU&ed  froftl^ 
dijfertnt  Hifiorm  ;  voitb  Ob^mmtions  and  HefUSions,  ebiefy  adnfted 
toeommon  IAfe\  and  particularly  intended  for  the  Ir^mSion  of  Tout b* 
To  'which  an  added  Notes  biftorical.  By  f.  Holt.  Voh  UL  8VO4 
3t.    Rohinfont.    London,  1788. 

THIS  volume  is  a  continuatibn  of  Mir.  Holt's  plan  of  extra&ing> 
from  different  hiftorians,  the  characters  of  the  Englifli  fove- 
felgos,  and  contains  thofe  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Macy^  F,liy.ahfth». 
Tames  the  Firft,  Charles  the  Firft,  Cromwell,  Charles  the  Second^ 
jMies  the  Sec(md>  Williaffl  the  Third,  Mary  his  Queen,  and  Anne. 
In  the  choice. of  audiors  from,  which  the  diaraders  are  frieCbed,  wr 
jnoft  admit  impartiality  and  fome  tafte.  But  the  compiler  has  been 
Ids  happy  in  the  obfervations  added  by  himfelf.    Moral  refledlions 

SNQ.ftgy.  VOt.XlV*  AUG.  1789*  ^  *^''* 
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fhould  rather  ariip  out  of  the  incidents,  and  offer  themfelves  fpontik^ 
neoufly  to  the  reader,  than  be  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer.  In  the  for-  • 
mer  cafe  we  are  furprifed  into  juft  notions,  which  we  embrace  with 
eagernefs  as  o^ir  own.  In  the  latter  we  are  either  tjred  of  the  im- 
peninence  of  being  told  wjiat  we  knew  before,  or  grow  tired  of  the 
hillory,  which  we  confider  only  as  a  vehicle  for  dull  morality.  la 
the  notes  hiftoriqal,  or,  as  they  nright  be  called,  chronological,  the  . 
e»en*s  are,  for.thc  moft  part,  judicioufly  felefted,  but  not  always  re- 
lated with  accuracy*.  Subjoined  to  tins,  volume,  which  the  preface 
informs  us  will  be  the  lait,  is  an  ufeful  little  table  of  kings  and  queens 
from  Alfred  to  his  prefeni  mojefly. 

^or  our  review  of  the  fe^coud  volume  of  this  performance  fee  Vol.X. 
p.  467. 

Ai^T.  15.     The  Generous  Attachment  \  a  NoveL     In  a  Series  ofLettersm 
izmo.  4  vols.  los.  fewed.     Bew.    London,  1787. 

This  is  an  infipid,  ill-planned,  and  ftill  worfe-condudled  novel. 

2ie;  ftory  is  not  only  greatly  dcfcdlivc  in  point  of  probability,  but 
tremely  uninterelUng,  both  in'iituation  and  incident.     The  au- 
thor like  wife,  we  cannot  help  obferving,   appears  to  be  little  ac- ' 
quainted  with  humap  nature ;  anid,  what  argues  a  greater  degree  of 
ignorance,  even.Vvith  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Art.  16.'     The  Hijhty  if  Chptai'tt  and  Mijs. Rivers.     l2mo.     3  V(^s« 

■93.  Tewed. '"Lond5n,  £789; 

•  Thisno^el,  without  any  pretenfions  to  uncbmmon  mefit,  proves 
ftifBcieiitly  entertaining  to  keej>  the  reader's  attention  awake  to  the' 
.end  of  the  narrative. .  T^e  charadlers  ^re,  in  general,  fupf>orted  with 
conliilency,  and  the  incidents  and  fentiments  are  natural.  We  muft, 
however,  obferve  that,  in  defcribing  the  culloms  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  different  perfolis  are  conveyed,  the  author  has,  in  fome^ 
inilancesj  been  gqilty  of  ^  little  mifreprefentatioA.   ^ 

Art.  17.  The  Funeral  FroceJJifin  of  ^rs .  R£gency .  To  ivhtch  is  added 
the  Sermony  'with  the  '"Laft  Will  dndTefhd?niHt,  8vo." is.  Couch  and 
Laking.     London,  1789. 

Though  this  jeu  d'efprit  is  not  deffitute  of  pleafantry,  yet,  like 
moft  party  produ^iohs  on  either 'fide,  it  abounds  much  more  witJi- 
^biife  than  wit.  Above  all,  we  were,  much  hurt  that  Lord  North's 
natural  infirmities  fiiould  be  brought  "into  ridicule.  If  nothing  worfe 
Qould  be.&id  of  tliat  unfortunate  character,  common  humanity  would 
induce  us  to  pity  him.  If  we  confider  .his  misfortunes  as  an  imme- 
diate  .vifitation  from  heaven,  It  does  not  become  tis  to  aggravate  a. 
puniftiment  we  fuppofe.ProvidcAce  tg  have  taken  into  his  own  hands. 


.  *  See  the  account  of  hackney  coaches,  p.  331 ;  by  whi^h  it  would 
appear  that,  till  the, year  1780,  the  .duty  was  only  lOft.  per  ailniim. 


Art* 
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A^t.i^.^  Poems,  h  ^ufannA.  4t;6.  is.  6d^  DiUx".  London,  1789,    , 

The  editor  of  thefe  Poems  confeiTes  that,  after  repeated  follicita- 
tions,  he  obtained  them  from  the  authoreftr,  and  has  publlfhed  tbcqn 
without  her  knowledge  or  confents*  ^  •       ^ 

.  The  only  apology  we  can  make  for  him  is,  tha(i>i9  acquaintance  ' 
with  this  young  votrefs  of  Pamaffus  might  render  him  fo  ik^eiithn<>>> 
fiaftic  in  favour  of  her,  verfes,  as  to  fuppofe  the  world  would  bc^ 
equalfy  iriterefted  in  them.'     Without  doubt','  for  a  girl  of  fourtee^;^ 
they  have  no  inconfider^Ie  merit.     While,  therefore,  we  are  Willirig 
to  Ihew  the  utmoft  tendemefs  tO  th6  editor^'s  rifirfg  el^afge,''  we  advife 
him  to  -ftay.  a  few  years  kmger  before  he  offer^  any  more  of  h^r 
poems  to  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  but  candid  to  believe  hene^  only 
afk  her  confent  before  he  again  takes  fuch  liberties  with  her  innocent  ^ 
little  amufements.    ,  .   ,  v  ..^      .     ,  .  > 

Art.  10.  ^  A  Let t&  from  a  HintUikdn  oH  hdard  an Indhman  to'hii 
Friend  in  Londttn,  ginjing  an  'Account  of  theljland  of  Joanna,  in  fhf\ 
Tear  1 7S4.*     Svo;  is.   Stocjkdale.     London,  1780. 

Joanna  is  one  of  tjie  Coihora  ifland»,  and  is  fituated  in  i2f*'jbuthv 
latiiiide^  anitj  in  44**  15'  Ipngitud^;  ^all  of  Qrcenwich.     J$  Has  becni,^ 
defcribed  by  feveral  authors,  among  the  latell:  df  whom  are  M^qr. 
Rooke  and  the  Abbe  Raynal.    There  feems  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  both  thefe  authors  have  delineated' it,  in  a  great^uieafwce;  froiii. 
their  imagination ;  for  the  adcountar- they  have  given  are  coptradi(9ed, 
in  many  particularsj  by  the  prefent  author;  whofc  narrative",  ibfar 
as,  we  can  judge  from  intritific^^vidence,  appears  to  be  faithful  and 
accurate.     We  may  add,  that  it  is^likewift  m.ach.iioiOFC  circumftanflal 
than  tliat.  of  the  precedin5j^.>yriters.   .,  ^     ,;;,..,„  -I       .,.i  ;' 

AnT.  20.'    A  Letter  toJdtkei^Un^Ef^:  laU  Member  of  bii  Majefiy^l^ 

•  Cauncxlinthe  IJlandof  N^^isi  frm  Jamet  kttmfay^^A.Mi  Svo.  6dw^ 

Phillips.' .Lohdon>>7'88-  .  ,,     '  .  .:     ! 

.  'TMls.  tetter  is  ^he  produAi0n^af  one  of  the  earlieft  and.moft.  xealoui 
ChamspioRsfprtheabbliKion.ofilaveryj  between  whom  and  Mr,Tobin 
a  controverfy  had  arifen  on  die  fubjea.  The  latter  having  attacked 
Mr.  Ramfay  in  a  manner  rather  illiberal,  and  certainly  too  warm  ^r 
difpaflionatejnquiry,  the  jaft-named  gentleman ,  who  i§  now  no  more, 
haJSeen  induced  again  tb  enter  the  lift'S,'  in  defence  of  the  principles 
which'  he  had.  maintained  J   and  he  fupports  them  with  his  ufual." 

ability.  'J        /     .     .:,.  ,;;  ,       ' 

AaT.  2T.  A  Letter  'to  >8ir  JfiUiam  Awguftus  Btonm,  Bart,  dn  a  &/#• 
Afair  of  Honour  imtb.  Colonel  Lenox;  .and  the  Correfpondence  nvitk. 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Phipps.    By  tbeophilus  $wift,  Efp     8vo,  is..6d., 

Bidgeway. .   London,  1789.  ^ 

'  In  this  Letter  Mr.  Swift  endeavours  to,  exculpate  himfelf  from*  twd* 
imputations  relative  to  his  Conduft  in  the  aiFair  between  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Colonel  Lenox.    One  of  thefe  ittiputatiODs  is,  that  lie 
difcovered  a  fangiiinary  difpofition ;  and  the  otlicr,  that  he  betrayed 
SOL  unjttftifiable  defien  in  urging  the  colonel  tp  a  private  combat, 

K  A  unattended 
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viuittcnded  by  any  (econds.  Tbat  Mr.  Swift,  notwithftandlng  all  the ' 
arguments  he  advances,  hat  vindicated  himfelf  from  adier  of  thofe 
charges,  in  a  fatisfa^ry  manner^  we  cannot  finceiely  affirm.  We 
wiih,  however,  that  he  may  vindicate  hirafelf  of  both  at  the  bar  of 
bis  own  confdence,  for  which  he  profess  the  moft  tender  and  atten- 
tive regard. 

• 

•^RT.  22.     AnAddrefs  to  bis  Majsfij  on  his  baffy  Ru^'peryi  avitb  a 
fiiort  Reviensf  of  bis  Riign ;  fome  Rgmarks  on  th  laU  proceffion  t9  , 
.  St.  FauTs,  astd  the  rtforttd  Voyagi  to  Hano*ver\  tuith  tbi  CbaraSers  . 
tf  a  pious  King,  a  patriot  Prince,  and  an  imptrious  Minifisr.    8vo. 
2S.    Kearfley.    London,  1789. 

In  an  addrefs  to  his^  majeftyon  the  hte.ha)>t>y  occafion  of  liis  re* 

covery,  we  might  e^peA  that  the  author  would  at  leaft  have  ahftained 

from  all  ftudied  malignity  and  reproach.    But  dutiful  and  loy^  con- 

emulation  is  not  the  objed  of  this  writer.     In  terms  tbe  znoftun-' 

becoming,  he  expoftulates  with,  and  even  fa^fults,  his  fovereign,  for 

events,  \n  refpea  of  which'  he  mud,  in  jiiftice,  as  a  monarch,  be 

held  entirely  innocent.     The  pamphlet  is,  in  genersd,  an  indilcri* 

n^iiiate  invedive  againft  all   the   adminiftrations  in'   the   {tfefenci 

reign. 
•  -*  .... 

Art*  23*    AJkort  Re*viiw  of  tbe  recent  Affair  of  Honour  betmeen  bis 

Royal  Highnefs  tbe  Duke  ofTork  and  LieutenAnt-Colonel  Lenox ;  nvitb 

free  and  impartial  Strictures  and  Comments  upon  tbe  Circumfiatues 

eatending  it.     By  tbe  Captain  of  a  Company  in  one  of  the  Regiments  of 

Guards.    8vo.  i&.  6d.    Bell.    London^*  1789. 

The  author  of  tliis  Review  vindicates  the  conduft  of  Lieutenant- 
Ccdoiiel  Laiiox  through  th^  whole  of  the  trai^a&ion^with  the  Duke 
of  York  \  concerning  which  bis  obfervations  are  no  lefs  diitinguiifaed 
by  candour  than  by  freedom,  good-ienfe^  and  impartiality. 

Art.  24.     A' Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Cbaraaer  kf  the  late  Dr.  Mon^ 
Jh>  Phyjtcian  to  the  Royal  Hojpital  at  Cbeljid;  <witb  Anecdkft^s  of 
Ferfins  of  tbe  firfi  Rank  in  Church  and  State.     8vO.    2S.  6d;     Na* 
Bookfelkr's  Name.    London^  1789. 

Dr.  Monfey  is  generally  known  to  liave  been  a  whimfical,  eccen- 
tric charader,  with  much  benevojcnce,  good  fenfe,  an  inexhauftible . 
innd  or  anecdote,  and  a  difpofitibn  particularly  inclined'  to  expdfe 
afiefflation,  vice,  and  folly,  wherever  he  met  with  them.  Thebio- 
gfiq»faia^' fldetdh  now  befori^  as  compnfts  le^ral -tnft«ln\ses  fkithfiili/ 
^fcriptive  of  his  life  and  manners,  and  cannot  £ul  of  affbt^ing 
ciitertainaAent.  ; 

^RT.  25;  .  Zetter/  to  a  Prince  from  a  Man  of  Kent,     8vo..    is.  dd. 

Richardfoh;    lioiidon,  1789. 

Thefe  Letters  were  wri^en  during,  the  late  debates  on  the  r^ency,] 
and  are  virtually,  though  not  noavinarlly,  addreffed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    Th«  author  writes  with  all  the  freedom  of  aft  iagenuous^ 
*'  -  -    •.- .  patriot. 


patriot^  but  at  the  fame  time  with  refpe^;  and  his  obfervations  are 
fuch,  as,  had  the  delegation  of  tKe  royal  au^iority  been  carried  into 
efFedl,    would    have   }vMy    merited    the    prince's    moft   attentive 

'•regard.  .  ' 

Art.  26.  Adnjice  tp  the  Servants  of  the  Qronvn  in  the  Hwfeof  Cem* 
mons  of  *lrelaud\  containing  advice  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant^ s  Secretary^ 
8vo.    IS.  6d.    Debretti    l.ondon,  1789. 

Thefe  adyxces  are  written  in  the  ironical  manner  of  Dean  Swift, 
from  whom  the  author  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  produc- 
don.  He  difcoyers  an  acqu^ntance  \^th  the  arts  of  political  life  ; 
and  has  ieafoned  his  inftructions,  if  not  with  attic  falt>  at  leafl  with 
a  moderate  ihare  of  inoffenfive,  however  faccefsful,  fatirc^ 

Art,  27.  Conjiderations  on  the  FruJJian  Treaty,  7i  ^hich  is  added. 
An  authentic  Copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  hetnveen  hit  Majtfiy  tbi 
King  of  Great- Britain  and  his  Maj^y  the  King  of  PruJJia ;  fipied  at 
Benin  the  iph  of  AuguJ,  1783.  8vo.  is.  |Sa.  Debrett.  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

The  intention  of  thefe  Gonfidexations,  which  have  already  ap- 
peared ip  fome  of  the  daly  papers,  i«  to  reprefent  the  late  treirty 
with  Pruffia  as  dangerous  to  Great-Britaixi..  But  the  author,  in  en. 
deavourin^  to  maintain  this  point,  founds  his  arguments  not  ^  much 
upon  the  fituation  of  the  diiferent  powers  of  Europe  at  the  time,^  as 
upon  an  appreKenftoa  of  contingent  events,  which  are  i^  froni  being 
^  iiKely  to  happen. 

Art.  28.  Ohferfvation4  on  a  Utter  to  the  mcft  Infolent  Man  alive.  4tOf 

asl    Waken    London,  1789. 

Petulance,  rancour,  and  fcurrility,  were  the  charafteriilicB  of  the 
Letter  to  ^he  mptt  Infolent  Man  alive ;  the  author  of  which  had  fa* 
crificed  truth,  decency,  an4  candour,  to  the  violence  of  polhicaj 
prejudices.  An invedive  fo ill-founded  might  have  beenffifered  to 
expire  without  refutation ;  but  where  an  antidote  may  be  thought 
proper,  the  Obfcrvaupn«  before  us  are  not  without  prctenfions  to  that 
quality. 

jiR  t .  29.  free  Tbefughte  tin  hif  Maj^y^J  Recontery  and  Refumpti^ifAf 
the  Royal  Po'wers.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1789. 
Never  did  -an  author  fct  off  with  greater  proftffions,  or  a  more 
plaufible  appearance  of  impartiality.  Yet  in  a  few  pages  we  dif^ 
cover  the  old  leaven  j  and  as  it  muft  Mc  the  wilh  of  all  moderate 
people  that  the  animofities  of  thofe  days  (hould  fubfide  for  ever, 
we  will  not  revive  tbcm  by  any  other  examination  of.  |he  wojrfc 
(l^ore  U9»     '  ' 


plfipilTTn 
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Art.  50.  ^  Thanifgi*vin^  Sermon  on  the  Kin  ft  Reeonftry,  By  ^hom^s 
Rojkillyi  A.B.  Vicar  of  Awlif combe.  410.  is,  Kobinfons.  Lon- 
don,' 1789.        '  '  • 

There  is  much  animation  in  thi^  little  dirco|irfe.  Its  defign  is 
jphiefly  to  (hew  the  many  advantages  we  enjoy  from  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution,  and  to  imprefs  us  with  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  happi- 
iieCs  of  the  late  e^ent.  In  contrafting  our  fituatioh  with  other  na- 
tions the  author  ufes  the  following  language  :  -  ' 
*  '  •  Let  us  contraft  our  fituation  with  that  of  fome  neighbouring 
nations,  and  wc  fhall  foon  perceive  the  fuperior  happinefs  of  our  lot, 

•  jind J)^  convince^  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  heaven  for  the 
«. great  and  manifold  bleflings  we  enjojr.  In  thefe  behold  the  truly 
■^  yvr.etched  inhabitants  crufhed  by  the  iron-hand  of  defpotifm.     Be- 

-  bold  thena  either  funk  in  a  torpid  apathy,  or  doomed  to  the  moft  ex- 
crueiating  tortures  for  k  manly  oppofition  to  tyrannic  pq^yer,  and  a 
juft  vindication  of  their  natural  rights.  For  them  in  vain  wave  the 
^Ids  witli  corn,  or  arc  clothed  with  verdure  or  fertility.     The  voice 

\6f' mirth  and  feftivity  is  feldom  if  ever  heard  in  their  habitations. 

•  Alas!  what  room  can  there  be  for  joy  in  the  breafts  of  thofe  whofe 
.  Jive's  and  properties  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  unli- 

•  Jnitcd  power,  and  cannot  boaft  one  moment's  fecurity  ?' 

;  *  The  prefent  profpe£l  bids  fair  to  emancipate  the  moft  confiderable 
llate  in  Europe  from  bondage;  and  let  us  hope,  others  will  follow  its 
,fxample« 

A  R  T .  3  T .  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucefier,  on  Sunday 
'  *  h^arch^tbf,  ?7?9»  4'  ^heRe^^Edivardlfilfcn,  Canon  of  JVind/or, 
,  ,.  find  ^reken^ory  of  Glouceft^Xr  4^0*  !,?•  Raises,  JGlouceltef } 
;  j.Gaj|diji^r,  London,     1739. 

•  The  reverend  author  treats  hi?  fubjcft  with  coniiderable  ability; 

-  ajK^  beidg  unavoidably  led  to  confider  the  character  of  the  king, 
^  he  4oe6   it  wii}i  a   fobriety  and  delicacy  becoming  a  Chrifti^ 

minifter. 

Art.  32.  AThankfn'ving  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Epif copal  Chapel 
at  Lydgate,  in  Saddletjcorth',  on  Thurfday  thf  2^d  D^y  of  April,  1789, 
iy  the  Re'v^Thomoi  Seddon,  A.M,  4to,  is,  Rivingtons,  Lon^* 
don,  1783. ' 

V/e,  muil  begin  here  with  a  dedication,  in  which  our  author  eucjufis 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce  of  thinking  like  himfelf : 

'  f  The  fentipaents  it  contains,  the  author. perfuades  hiinfelf,  differ 
not  from  yours,  delivered  and  fpiritedly  fupported  in  tl^c  Jioufe  of 
(popimons ;  and  though  maintained  by  inferior  abilities^  in  inferior 
language,  he  is  fure  your  criticifm  will  not  deal  feverely  with  it^ 
prrors,defpifing  tjie  Intention  with  whicl^  it  was  written,  condemning 
,^edeed|  ^  ^  .'^"  ? 

'  *  *  'rti^  dedication  being  Ihprt  ^e  dontrived  to  get  through  it.    Wq 
made  feyeral  fuch  attempts  with  the  fermon,  but  in  vaiii* 

Art. 
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'  A^T.  33.  J  Sermon 9  preached  April  zS/h,  at  Nenju-Coutt,  Carty^ 
Street.  By  Richard  Winier.  Publijhedby  Rg^uefl.  8vo.  6d.  Buck- 
land.     LondoDy  1739. 

In  this  ferious  little  difcourfe  the  author  ihews  the  prgpriety  of, 
and  proves  from  fcripture,  our  authority  for  praying  to  God  for  kings  j 
that  is,  for  the  government,  be  it  fettled  as  it  may. 

Art.  34.  A  Sermon  preached  iT.d  April,  in  Commemoration  of  his 
Majeflfs  "Refloration  to  Health.  Anonymous:  6vo.  is.  Dilly^  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

In  thi?  feniiWe  and  modeft  difcourfe  the  author  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  trufting  to  the  power  and  gaodnefs  of  the  Almighty  in 
all  worldly  affairs.     In  this  part  he  fhews  the  various  bleflings  this 
nation  has  received,  and  the  judgments  it  has  experienced.     In  the 
fecond  part  he  confiders  what  it  becomes  us  as  a  nation,  and -as  in- 
dividuals, to  do  that  we  may  liill  have  God  for  our  refuge  and 
flrength.     Here  our  author  adverts  with  much  propriety  to  the  great 
want  of  political  faith  between  nations,  and  afcribes  moft  of  our 
.  public  calamities  to  that  fource.    This  leads  him  to  a  confideratidn 
.  of  the  fources  of  private  vices,  againft  which  he  is  equally  urgent 
,  and  judicious.    Proper  applications  are  interfperfed  of  the  late  appre- 
hended calamity,  without  that  mixture  of  party  we  have  too  often 
had  occafion  to  cenfure. 

Art.  5^.  A  Country  Curat e^s  Addrefs  to  his  Parijhioners  :  or,  a  Ser^ 
mon  preached  22d  April.  •  Dedicated  to  the  Kin^.  4to.  is.  Printed 
for  the  Author.     Goadby,  Sherborne;  Baldwin,  London.    1789. 

As  we  doubt  not  the  beft  intentions  in  this  country  curate  in  puj)- 
liihing  his  fermon,  we  wiih  he  may  diipofe  of  copies  enough  to  in- 
*  demnify  his  expences. 

Art.  36.  A  Thanli/gi'ving  Sermon j  preached  April  z^t^  at  the  Parifl? 
Church  of  Olney,  in  the  County  of  Bucks*  By  James  Bean ,  Vicar  cf 
Olney.     8vo.  is.     Johnfon.     London,  1789. 

A  modeft,  fenfible  difcourfe  on  the  various  obligations  we  are 
under  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good;  with  fome  fuitable  refleftions  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  day. 

Art.  37.  The  Great  Ad*vent\  a  Sermon  preached  Z'^d  Aprils  in  the 
Parijh  Church  of  St,  Mary  Woodnorth,  Lombard-Street,  By  John 
Nenuton^  ReSlor.     8vo.   is.     Buckland.     London,   1789. 

$ome  men  think  they  never  can  have  too  much  of  good  things,  nor 
too  often  introduce  as  many  of  them  as  pollible.  Mr.  Newton  having 
(lightly  glanced  ^t  the  king'*s  recovery,  proceeds  to  (hew  the  gipry  of 
'  the  future  coming  of  the  Lord  himfelf,  the  good  (hepherd,  &c.  and, 
left  any  thing  fhould  be  omitted,  the  fermon  concludes  with  fome  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  Chrift.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
giving  is  annexed  on  his  majefty's  happy  recovery. 
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Art.  38*  -^  Sermon  en  the  Ksng*s  Recovery f  ffeacbeJ  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Ely  9  ^by  Cefar  Morgan,  Minor  Canon  and  Preacher  at  that 
Church.     8vo.  6d.    Merrii,  Cambridge;  Cadell,  Lcmdon^  i7B9. 

A  fenfible  difcourfe,  equally  free  from  enthodafm  and  coldnefs,  00^ 
the  advantages  a  coniianc  impreilion  of  the  divine  prefence  pToduces( 
on  a  Chriftian  temper*  Some  remarks  are  interfpi^rfed  wdll  fuiied  to 
the  occafion* 

Ab.t«  39.  J  Sermon  on  his  Majefy^s  Recovery ,  preached  z^dApriJy  17819, 
at  St.  Laurence's  Church,  Southampton,  by  'fames  Scott,  M.  A.  ReQor, 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majeflj^  4to.  isr.  Baker,  South- 
ampton; Bew,  London*     1739. 

In  this  calm,  rational,  and  well-intended  difcourfe  the  reverend 
author  endeavours  to  cultivate  a  fpirit  of  candour  to  the  failings  of 
others,  and  a  determination  always  to  a£l  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
isnable  us  to  judge  with  impartiality.  This  leads  him  to  confkier  in 
what  manner  the  a^irs  of  government  ihould  be  canvaiTed  by  indi- 
viduals. Here  fie  takes  great  pains  to  diftingnifh  between  that  open 
difcuffion  which  our  conftitution  not  only  admits »  but  by  which  it  39 
in  fome  meafure  fupported ;  and  that  too  general  clamour  which  ariies 
from  party  difcontent  or  other  bad  paflions.  The  whole  conclude^ 
with  obfervations  and  exhortations  well  fuited  to  the  day. 

AaT.  40.  The  Conjtflency  ofMan^s  free  jfgemy,  i^c.  in  a  Di/con^Ji 
preached  at  Great  Tarmouth,  z^d  Jpril  ly^g,  on  his,M^jefifsRje* 
co^ery^   By  S,  Cooper,  D-D^    4(0*  is.     DowneSi  Yarmouth;  Ro- 

binfons,  London.     1789. 

Dr.  Cooper  endeavours  to  recqncile  tbe  pr^ftieace  of  God  with  the 
free- agency  of  man,  on  the  principle^  of  Dr.  Foft^r  and  fome  other 
divines,  viz.  by  analogy  with  the  knowleclge  n;ien  have  of  each  others 
probable  futpre  adlions,  on  any  given  pccafipns.  As  we  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  popriety  of  entering  into  fb  laboured  a  difcuflion  on 
fuch  an  occafion,  fo  neither  fhall  we  weary  our  reader  with  any  opi- 
nions on  this  fubjeft.  The  concluiion  of  the  fermon  may  be  very  juft, 
jbttt  has  too  great  a  mixture  of  party  language  for  the  pulpit. 

.  A&T.  41.  A  Sermon  on  the  Day  of  Public  Thanifgiifing^  preached  at 
St,  Margaret* s  Churchy  WlJIminj-er.  By  Samuel  Hay,  A^M.  lake 
Senior  UJher  of  Weftminfter-SchooU  410.  is.  Cadell.  Lon- 
don, 1789, 

In  this  fermon  the  reverend  author  begins  by  argqing  the  cor- 
rupted ftatc  of  our  nature  from  the  readinefs  we  ftiew  in  complain  • 
ingof  every  little  difquietude,  and  the  unthankfulnefs  with  which 
we  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  numberlcfs  mercies.  He  then  pro- 
feeds,  on  general  principles,  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  point  ont  the  peculiar  obligations  Chriftians  owe  to 
the  Almighty.  This  leads  him  to  a  coniideration  of  the  bleffing  vve 
derive  from  liberty  in  this  ifland,  and  the '  happiness  we  experience 
from  the  virtuous  example  on  the  throne,  which  *  the  ingenuity  an4 
malignant  zeal  of  envy  have  in  vain  endeavoiircd  to  fully.* 
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NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 

For       AUGUST,        1789. 

STATE   OF   FRANCE. 

MONTESQUIEU  has  obferved,  <  That  ta  regulate  and 
,y  reftrain  is  wifdoip  and  power;  but  that  to  change  aqd 
*  fubvert  is  weaknefs  and  tyranny.'     Sir  John  Davis,  again,  a 
.philofopher,  a  wit,  and  ftatefuian,  high  in  reputation  as  well  as 
.office,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  in  difirourfing  on  the  flate 
of  Ireland  &ya,  that  as  it  is  necd&ry  to  break  and  fubdue  the 
.foil  before  it  is  capable  of  receiving  feed  and  bringing  forth  corn 
anfl  fruit;  fo,  in  the  grand  bufinefs  of  legi(latioa for  rude  and 
barbarous  kingdoms,  the  power  of  petty  tyrants  is  to  be  broken, 
and  evil  cuftoms  and  habits  to  be  quafhed  and  aboliihed  in  the 
iirft  place,  and  good  laws  and  juft  government  to  be  iubftituted 
in  their  room,  in  the  fecond. 

Thefe  maxims,  though  apparently  contradiflory,  are  never-, 
thelefs,  in  certain  circumftances,  both  of  them  true.  Innova- 
tion, in  general,  is  neither  to  be  condemned  nor  approved^  It 
is  to  be  condemned  where  it  is  the  mere  efFed  of  wantpn  le- 
vity and  humour,  and,  as  fuch,  muft  naturally  lead  to  ftill  far- 
ther change  and  revolution :  it  is  to  be  approved  where  it  forms 
a  part  of  a  juft  and  ,wife  fyftem,  founded  on  that  moral  code 
which  is  immutable  and  eternal.  To  change  and  fubvert  the 
conftitution  of  England  would  be  weaknefs  and  tyranny;  to 
■change  and  fubvert  that  of  France,  and  to  transform  it  into  a 
free  government,  is  an  operation  of  power  and  wifdom.  But^ 
even  in  the  aft  of  changing  and  fubverting  the  defpotifdn  of  the 
French  monarchy,  there  is  the  moft  urgent  and  indifpenfable 
neceffity  to  regulate  and  reftrain  that  great  body  which  is  now 
fet  in  motion,  and  which  cannot  be  wielded  without  tihe  rareft 
.anjd  happieft  union  of  talents  and  virtues.  Fortunately  this 
union  is  found  in  the  National  AiTembly  of  France.  The  asra 
feems  to  be  reftored  when  the  aiFairs  of  in&nt  ftates  were  ar« 
ranged  by  the  wifdom  of  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon,  and  a  Plato. 
,  Never  did  human  genius  perform  fo  great  a  part,  on  fo  great  a 
theatre,  as  that  which  has  been  referved  for  die  patriots  of 
France!  The  fate  of  twenty-four  millions  of  foiils,  and  of 
inilUons  of  millions  yet  unborn,  depends  on  their  dccifions ! 
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The  circumflances  and  confiderations  to  be  taken  into  that 
general  e{limate  which  is  to  form  the  bafis  of.  the  new  conftitu- 
tion  are  many  and  various*  Much  time  feems  to  be  requifite 
for  the  ereiSlion  of  an  edifice  that  muft  be  divided  into  many 
compartiheJDts,v  accommodate  fo.many  inhabitants  differing  from 
one  another  in  fentiments,  views,  ana  pretenfions,  and  which,  if 
not  firmly  compaiSked,  and  made  fit  to  endure  for  a  long  feries 
of  ages,  muft  tumble  down  and  involve  the  fate  of  millions  in 
its  ruins.  Yet,  as  there  is  danger  of  precipitation  on  the  ont 
hand,  there  is  danger  of  delay  on  the  other.  Fickleneis  is  na- 
tural to  the,  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country;  but 
.  the  levity  of  the  French  nation  is  proverbial.  In  all  great  re- 
volutions the  people  expecft  fome"  iiew  and  happy  order  of  affairs, 
that  is  to  be  full  of  profperity  and  joy,  and  to  drown,  in  pre- 
fcnt  tranquillity  and  content,  the  remembrance  of  paft  misfor- 

•  tunes  and  forrow.  They  exped:  they  know  not  what  j  but 
fomething  good  and  full  of  comfort.  The  momentary  import- 
ance which  they  enjoy,  in  the  tumult  of  revolution,  they  vainly 
imagine  will  be  lafting.  They  are  confident  that  the  aufpicious 
moment  has  at  laft  arrived,  in  which  a  juft  Providence  has,  in 
their  behalf,  revenged  and  atoned  for  all  former  inequalities  of 
fortune.     A  little  time  deftroys  the  fond  illufion.     Labour  and 

.dufti  poverty,  want,  and  corroding  care ;  a  thoufand  anxieties 

.  return,  in, all  their  wonted  force ;  and,  to  add  to  their  difappoint- 

.  ment  and  chagrin,  fome  of  their  equals  have  rifen  to  fituations 

of  opulence  and  diftindiion  in  the  general  confufxon  and  fcram- 

•  ble.  Mortification  takes  place  of  joy,  dilappointment  of  fan- 
guine  expeSation.  Even  old  times  appear  now  to  be  better 
than  the  prefent;  and  a  new  revolution  is  wi{l\ed  for  with  all  the 
levity  that  led  to  the  former,  fharpened  with  the  vinegar  of 
vengeance.  It  is  thus  that  fo  many  revolutions,  happily  effefied, 
hkve  been  fuddenly  overthrown  by  a  reflux  in  the  tempers  and 

,  tone  of  the  people. 

This  important  truth  is  well  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  the 

ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  flates  of  modern 

Italy.  If  the  ardour  of  the  people  of  France  fhould  be  allowed  time 

to  cool,  or  be  diverted  into  fome  new  channel ;  farewell  to  all 

fchemes  of  reformation  !     The  loyalifls  woidd  begin  to  lift  up 

their  heads,;  they  would  fpring  up,  like  men  from  the  earth,  of 

.  whom  we  read  in  ancient  fables,  in  incredible  numbers.     Their 

.  parity  would  again  prev^.     And,  as  in  England,  it  was  matter 

of  wonder,  after  the  refloration,  whence  all  thofe  men  had  come, 

or  where  they  were  now  to  be  found,  who  had  oppofed  and  per- 

,fec!Uted.the  king ;  fo  in  France  the  found  of  Vive  le  Roi !  might 

again  be  ypcjferated  by  every  mouth,    and   there  .might   be 

reaibntO'Wonder  what  had  become  of  all  the  patriots  ! 

'    ^  The 


The  General  aflembly  of  France,  aware  of  aQ  thk,  endea- 
vour to  unite  diff^atch  to  deliberation.  IThey  have  begun  with 
.^  declaration  of  the  natural  rights  of  men.  The  king,- the 
monarchy,  the  feudal  conftitution,  are  out  of  the  queffion*  The 
grand  monarqiie  is  thrown  wholly  into  the  back-ground  of  the 
pidture.  If  he  appears  at  all,  he  appears  in  the  light  of  a  vald 
de  chamhre^  ftanding  behind  the  chair,  and  waiting  to  receive 
the  orders  of  his  matters.  Thus  kings  ought  to  ftand,  and' the 
majefty  of  the  people  to  be  exalted  ! 

The  next  ftep  to  be  taken  by  the  French  parliament  was, 
to  reftrain  the  violence,  and,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe 
bloody  profcriptions .  which  difgraced  the  caufe  of  juftice  and 
freedom.     But  this  vras  tender  ground.     It  was  the  irregular, 
the  defultory,  and  ftern  authority  of  a  furious  ^nd  armed  people, 
that  gave  fan£lion  and  weight  to  the  afts  of  the  new  Tegiflators. 
*  How  Ihall  they  punrlh  and  intimidate  the  leaders  of  their  con- 
ftjtuents  jvithout  flying  in  the  face  of  their  own  power,  or  fub- 
verting  that  fpirit  of  infurre6tion  and  refittance,  on  which  alone 
it  was  founded?     When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  "National 
Aflembly  for  quafliin^  the  fury  of  the  people  by  an  a6l:  of  le- 
'  giflative   authority,   it  was  overruled  by  the  good-fenfe   of  a 
great  majority,  who  clearly  faw  that  the  excefles  of  the  people 
niuft  be  connived  at  a  little  longer,  if  it  was  intended  to  bring 
what  they  had  undertaken  to  a  juft  conclufion.     The  fury  of 
Ithe  people  has  not  yet  fpent  its  force.     Many  perfons  of  rank, 
property,  and  charafter,  apprehenfive  cf  popular  outrage,  con- 
tinue to  make  their   efcape   into  other  countries.      Englanfl, 
which  has  the  glory  of  being  the  great  patronefs  of  freedom, 
and  muft  accordingly  favour  the  pref^t  grand  revolution,  ha» 
alfo  the  glory  of  aiFording  a  fecure  afylumto  the  friends  and  ad- 
herents of  a  fallen  monarch. 

Amidft  the  diftra6tions  that  prevail  in  France,  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumftance  that  the  hew  police  of  Paris  has  been  efta- 
blilhed  with  fuch  expedition,  and  on  ground  fo  well  fortified 
againft  the  encroachments  of  tyraxmy,  and  fo  favourable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  people.  Other  cities  and  towns  will  probably 
adopt  the  model,  and  follow  the  example,  that  has  been  fet  by 
Paris.  And  thus  .peace  and  good  order  \vill,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  gradually  reeftablifhed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Ambng  the  meafures  that  have  beeh  taken  by  the  National 
AflTembly  for  the  deftruftion  of  defpotlfm,  the .  eftabliflimeut  of 
liberty,  and  the  fecurity  of  property,  we  find  them  recognifing 
the  national  debt,  giving  fecurity  for  public  credit,  and  liquidat- 
ing parochial  tythes.  The  firm  eftablifliment  of  public  credit 
}^  a  mighty  ^ngjne  in  the  hands  of  government 
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DK9RES3ION  TO  ENGLAND^ 

But  this  engine,  as  the  hiftory  of  Great-Britain  proves,  m^ 
be  mSferably  perverted.  On  the  ftrength  of  this,  loans  are  made 
by  minifiers  on  loans,  and  taxes  heaped  on  taxes,  till  manufac-^ 
turers  are  difcouraged,  and,  in  feveral  articles,  particularly  ii| 
that  important  one  of  wooUen  cloth,  we  begin  to  be  driven  out 
of  foreign  markets.  Nay,  the  fecurity  of  public  credit  in  Eng- 
land has  given  birfh  to  new  impofitions  for  farther  fecurity.  A 
'heavy  tax  is  impofed  on  the  induftrious  poor  for  the  purpofe  of 
liquidating  the  national  debt,  which  would  melt  of  itfelf,  like 
fnow  before  the  rifing  fun,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
'  money,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  by  the  increafe  of  manu- 
'  faftures  and  poptdation :  if  thefe  were  not  difcouraged  and  borne 
down  by  the  pernicious  a£Hvity  of  the  prefent  miniftry,  whc^ 
making  court  to  the  money-lenders^  and  giving  with  one  hanl 
what  they  take  with  the  other,  found  their  popul^ity  on  a 
fophifin. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  patriots  will  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  in 
other  inftances,  guard  againft  abdes  of  the  Britiih  cooftitution. 

HEFLECTIONS   ON   ENGLAND. 

The  comnnitation  of  tbeir  parochial  djhes  for  a  reafonable 
confideration,  is  much  wifer  than  fome  of  our  commutation 

.  aSts,  which,  on  pretence  of  exchanging,  have,  in  fome  inftances, 
doubled  our  burthens.  It  was  ^ropofed,  fome  years  ago,  and 
ftrongly  urged  by  the-Earl  pi  Sandwich  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 

•that,  for  the  purpofe' of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  com* 
mens,  a  juft  proportion  of  the  common  to  be  divided  fhould  be 

•  allowed  to  the  parifli  prieft,  inftead  of  the  tithe  of  its  produce. 
This  the  noble  lord  plainly  demonftrated  would  promote  ip- 
duftry  in  two  ways;  it  would  encourage  it  in  the  former,  and 
in  the  clergyman.'  Nothing  could  be  more  reafonable  than  the 

'  meafure  propofed  j  what,  faid  the'  chancellor,  *  Nolumus  Anglic^t 

'  kges  mutari.^ 

There  is,    indeed,  great   danger  in   innovation;    but  Lord 

'  Thurlow  feems  to  carry  his  apprehenfions  on  this  fubjed  eveq 
to  fuperftitious  terror.     How  will  it  afFeS  him  when  he  hears 

'  of  the  bold  innovations,  in  matters  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil, 

.  that  are  now  going  forward  in  France  ?  He  will  doubtlefs  be 
of  opinion  that  the  French  have  loft  their  underftanding ;  but 

-ftili  more  would  he  be  aftpnifbed  were  he  to  live  half  a  century 
longer,  when  fome  Abingdon  or  Stanhope  of  the  times  will 

move  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  a  complete  K^uidatioQ  jof  parochial 

tithes. 


National  Aftnru'  t^T 

tithes,  «id  a  general  reform  and  reduftlon  in  th^  whcte  wttefftal, 
order'and  conftruftion  of  the  Church  of  England  ?     Nor  will 
this  be  the' only  inftancc  in  which  the  freer  conftitution  of  Engi- 
land  will  be  influenced  by  the  free  conftitution  of  France,  if  the 
latter  fhall  indeed  be  firmly  eftablilhed.     As  the  fentiments  that 
have  fo  long  prevailed  in  Britain,  on  the  fubjefl:  of  govern^ » 
ment,  have  operated  with  efficacy  on  the  French ;  fo  the  repub- 
lican fpirit  that  now  reigns  in^  France  will  rcafl:,  with  equal 
energy,  on  the  Englifh  nation.     If  a  man  had  furvived  all  hi^r 
pafBons  and  defires,  it  would  ft  ill  be  of  moment  to  liVc  forty 
or  fifty  years,  for  the  mere,  gratification  of  a^curiofity-  v^v^; 
in  the  prcfent  circumflanccs  of  the.  world,  muft  be  ftroiigljf* 

excited.  '^ 

Among  the  perfonages  who  will  be  aJTefted  by  the  prefeht  rc-» 
volution  of  France  we  may  reckon  bis  holinefe  the  pope  of 

ROME, 

who  is  henceforth  to  be  deprived  of  an  annual  contributiort' 
from  France,  under  the  name  of  Peter's  pence,  and  other 
pretences  and  denominations,  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thpufand  pounds  a  year.     He  will*  alfo,  unlefs  he  remain 
quiet  and  accommodating,  have  fome  reafon  to  apprcheiyi  th^ 
lofs  .of  Avignon.     The  Gallican  church,  which  has  long  clainic4 
independence  on  the  fee  of  Rome,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  break* 
ing  all  connexion  with  it.    .Tbere  wA^  a  projea, >Jn  the  r«igii 
of  Queen  Anne,  of  forming  an  union  between  the  GaJfican 
church  and  that  of  England.     The  prefent  crifis  furniflies.  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  revival^ of  that  meafure^ 
whrch,  carried  into  execution,  would  contribute  greatly  to  wear 
away  the  remains  of  antipathy  between  the  French  and  Englifli^ 
peofile,  and  prornote  at  once  Chriftia»  feHowfhip  and  charity, 
and  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  fociety.     In  the  primitive  times  f 
of  the  church,  men  eminent  for  fanaity  of  manners  wer^  wont; 
to  retire  from  tjie  world,  and  to  live  in  deferts  and  feqiieftered  ^ 
iflands,  where  they  acquired  the  authority  of  patriarchs.     Th«; 
cvangclift  John   refidcd  long   in  the    ifland    of  Patmos.     \t\ 
wou5  be  a  venerable  fpeftacle  to  the  friends  x)f  peace  and 
Chriftianity  to  fee  the  Common  patriarch  of.  the  Englifli  an4'  * 
Gallican  churches  fettled  in  fome  centrical  ^t  fuch  as  the  ifland 
of  Gucrnfey  or  Jerfey.  . 

BFJECTS   Ot   THE   REVOLUTlONr  ON  SPAlKi  | 

It  was  to  be  expedled,  that  from  the  glorious  illumination  which , 
has  been  kindled  in  France,  fome  emanations  of  fight  would  fpread , 
to  the  neighbour'mg  kingdoms.  Events  have  akeady  juftifiedj 
pur  prediftions  concerning  its  probable  cfFefts  on  Spain.  An^ 
accidental  circumftance  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  [ 
cf  hbertjr  into  this  ancient  and  noble  kingdom.     The  moiiarch 

3     '  ^  .  ^^ 


dP  Spain,  Aoiugh  he  has  facceeded  to  the  'riirone,  i^  not  yetr* 
fdmnaUy  crowned.  The  folemnity  of  his  coronation  is  a  poih^ 
of  congi^ation  and  union,  to  which  the  Spaniih  nobility  and 
gentry  look  forward  with  great  expectation.  The  deputi^  of 
certain  Aates  of  the  ten  kingdoms  which  compofe  the  monarchy 
of.  Spain,  have  declared' their  intention  of  inlifting,  before- they 
fwear  fealty  to  the  new  fovereign,  that  he  fhall  recognife  their 
ancient  ahd/conftitutional  powers,  and.promife,  at  fixed  periods, 
te'aflemble  the  Cortes* 

On  the  fucceifion  of  the*  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanilb 
throne,  the  m^ority  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  on  the  fide 
of  ipharies-tke. Sixth, of  Auftria.     The  unaccountable  delays  of 
this  prince,  when  he  might  have  advanced,  aqd  been  crojwrncdj 
at  Madrid;  concurred,  with  the  valour  andfortu"he  of  the  Fnench 
arms,  Ik> 'decide  the  conteft  in  favour  of  his  rivaL     But  ftill  the  • 
hearts  of  the  Spanifli  grandees  leaped  to  the  blood  of  Auftria. 
Th^  Qatalonians,  who  n\ade  fo  obflinatc  a  refiftance  to  the 
French  at  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  are  at  this  3ay  greatly  attached ' 
to  former  tinies,  and  to  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings.     They 
aVe  a  lively,  and  fpirited  people,  arid  will  probably  be  among  the 
firft  in  Spain  to  reclaim  therr  ancient  privileges.   Can  k  be  ioia- 
gined  that  fo  proud  a  nation  as*  the  Spaniards  will  l>ear  to  fiibmit 
to  flavery  und^r  the  fecond,"*vvhen  their- rieigHbou-fs  the  Freitch, 
have  {hiken-oflFthe  yoke  of  the  ySTy?  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  B<5Ur- 
bbn  ?''  Thrf'comparifon  of  the  two  nations  woiild  be  too  clofe, 
and  the  refiilttoo  difhonourable  to  the  Spaniards,  to  admit  of  fijch  • 
a^ifuppofition.     An  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  Spa-» ' 
ntai'ds  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  although  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  couri  will  have  the  wifdom  to  give  way  \Vithout  a 
flruggle.  • 

'  King^,  Unfortunately,  for  their  fubjeffs,  do  not  ccmfider  that: ^ 
jaft'lawi'do  not  dimrnifh,  but  dire£t  their  powef.     Unlike  the* 
Almighty  Ruler,  from  whom* they  pretend  to  derive  indefeafiWe 
authority,  who  governs  theuhiverfe  by  laws  fixed,  immutable, 
and  eternal !  Already  have  theSp^inifti  court  manifefted  their  jea- 
Wiify  of  tfte  contagious  fpirit  of  liberty.     They  have  prdhibited,  * 
lAiderTeVere  penalties,  the  importation  of  all  French  and'Englifh 
newfpapers.      Thus'  they  hope'  to  eflablifli  a  barrier  againfl ' 
the  progreffive  Kght  of  truth  and  fire  of  freedom^  which  they 
dread  more  than  the  importation  of  peftilenee.  But  as  well  might 
they  fuppofe.that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  be  altered,  and' that 
the /parks. will  ceafe  to  fly  upward.  The  natural  fun  will  not  more 
certaifiljr  afcend  above  the  ryrenean  mountains,  behind  which,  to 
the  eye  of  a  Spaniard,  he  feems  to  be  funk  at  the  morning  dawn, 
than  the  Sun  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs  will  arife  fuperior  to  all 
the  feeble  obflruftions  of  defpotic  power,  and  Machiavellian  po- 
licy.    Let  the  noble  Spaniards  rouze  themfelves  ftom  the  le-  • 
thargy  of  darknefs,  and  hail  the  approach  of  heavenly  light; -^ 
,   ^  7  -  Tracing, 


IfattdOil  ^qin.  f  5^  \ 

Tracing,  or  anticipating  the  efFefts  of  the  revolution  m  France^  • 
we  are  brought  round  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  which  will  fooner 
or  later  follow  its  example  and  fall  into  its  vorteiXj  and  from 
Portugal  into  ^\ 

IRELAND.  ' 

•  Th&  Irifli  people  have  long,  and  with  great  reafon^  complained 
<^  the  oppreffion  of  tithes,  and  the  mode  of  their  collefl^ibn.  What  * 
is  now  paifing  in  France,  on  this  odious  fubje^,  will  doubtlefs 
inflame  their  indignation,  and  render  their  application  for  redrefe  « 
irrefiftible*     This  redrefs  might  have  been  afforded  without  any 
injury  to  the  clergy ;  but  a  number  of  lucrative  e<nploym*nti 
would  have  been  aboliflied  which  would  have  diminiihed  the  in- 
fluence of  government.    From  Ireland,  by  a  narrow  channel,  we  • 
pafs  into  -         .• 

SCOTLAND. 

Here  we  find  the  great  political  fcene  that  fixes  the  eyes  of  the 
civiiifed  world  attrafting  the  deepcft  attention .  of  the  royal 
burghs,  determining  the  claimants  of  fufpended.  privileges  to  per*  : 
fevere  in  their  demands,  and  daily  increafing  their  numbers.    If. 
the  perfeverance  of  Mr.  Wilkes  obtained  the  erafure  of  his  cx- 
pulfion  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  what  may 
not  be  expe£led  from  the  chara<Sleriftic  perfeverance  of  Scotch-  : 
men,  and  from  that  perfeverance  e;mployed  iathe.caufc.of  juftice 
and  freedom,  in  times  and  circumftance^  fo/ayourable  to,the  pre-  ' 
tenfions  of  civil  liberty  ?     Was  the  <:mk  of  .Mr-  Wilkes  jufter  : 
than  that  of  the  free  burgeflTes  of  Scotland  ?  or  his  eloquence  to  be  ; 
compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  The  latter,  aftuated  myore  • 
by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  than  by  the  views  of  private  advant^ge^  is  • 
even  more  afliduous  and  unremitting  in  the  caufe  of  that  rcfpe<9:- . 
able  and  great  body  who  have  committed  their  concerns  to  his 
abilities  aqd  to  his  care,  than  if  it  refpefted  only  his  owa  parti«> 
cular  interefl:. 

_  *.    '  THE  AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS, 

Aft  the  flame  of  liberty  may  be  expelled  to  fpread  in  a  we.ftcrly"^ 

direftion  from  France,  fo  alfo  it  Is  equally  probable  that  it  willi^ 

extend  eaftward  into  the  Aufl:rian  NethferlandSj  and  the  kingdoms  • 

of  Hungary  aijd  Bohemia.     The  Flemings  have,  for  years  pafl?^' 

made  a  fliew  of  refiftance  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  but  they' 

never  fl:ruck  any  decifive  blow.     The  vigorous  and  intrepid  ge-  • 

Qiusof  the  ancient  Belgs,  is  weakened  by  the  introduction  of- 

luxury  and  frivolity  of  manners.   -Yet,  as  they  have  imitated  the* 

French  in  their  levity,  why  ihould  they  not  alfo  imitate  them  in 

the  courage  and  fpirit  with  which  that  gallant  nation  now  contend 

fir  the  rights  of  men  ?     What  more  favourable  opportunity  dc^ 

they  wait  for  ?     The  jjopular  and  prevailing  party  in  France  are  * 

their  friends  from  political  principle,  and  on  the  ground  of  a 

common  jealoufy  of  the  emperor.    The  emperor  i^  at  prefent* 

fully 


'      l6oi  Nathnat  AgiUrs. 

folly  occupied  by 'his  unfuccefsftil  war  with  the  Turks.  It  fee 
Belgic  nation  have  not  the  fenfe  and  the  fpirit  to  improve  fo  ^- 
yourable  a  cpojun^urei  they  mvtr  wiU^  and  they  deierve  not  M 
be  free. 

THE .  EMPEROR, 

We  have  bcein  informed,  by  the  advice  of  old  Kauattz,'  who 
always  advifed  to  give  the'Brabanters  good  words,  has  ordered 
his  iupM-intendants  and  oncers  6f  truft  and  authority  to  keep  his 
FJemiih  fubf^^  in-  good  humour,  during  the  prefcrit  contagion 
in  France,  by  balk,  entertainments,  and  all  kinds  of  amuiements.  ' 
Thcfe  is  therefore,  in  the  Netherlands,  an  artificial  and  forced  . 
gatetv  among  the  great;  butafuUen  murmur  of  diilattsfa&ion  is 
hcaro  zmofK^  Ike  body  of  the  people.     Let  the  Flemings  bewail 
of  imperial  cajoling.   Let  them  not  fell  their  birthright  for  a  me& 
of  pottage.  ^ 

WAR  ON  THE  CONTINENT* 

The  ai&irs  of  France,  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  will  in- 
fiuence,  in  folne  fliape,  the  war  that  is  now  carried  on  in  thb 
north  and  eift  of  Eurq^e.     A  lecr€?t  alliance,  it  is  generally  fup-  '- 
pofed,  and  on  good  grounds,  was  formed  between  France,  RuiEa, 
and  Auftria,  before  the  latter  of  thefe  powers  made  their  joint ' 
attack  on  the  Turkilh  dominions.    Whatever,  therefore,  was  the 
part  that  Fcance  ita»  to  zSt  in  this  afTociation,  whether  that  of 
open  war,vif  ^eoeffaly,^  or  of  fetret  negociation,  it  was  to  be* 
friendly  to  h^'  allies.     Pferhaps*  it  was  expefted  that  the  Turks, 
preSbd  by  the  arms  of  her  combined  enemies,  would  foon  be  re-' 
duced  to  the  neceffit^  of  fuing  for  peace.     This  peace  was  to  be ' 
cftaWiflied  by  the  mediation  of  Frah^e.     And  as  the  Fi-ench  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Alfaoe'  as  a  reward  finr  peace  to  the  Em- ' 
peror  Charies  the  Sisctb,  whfenhe'was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Fiance,  JSpain^.atiiiSanlini^ J  f^ perhaps  the  French  c<|urt,  pur-*^' 
fuing  a  (imilar  policy,  hoped  to  acquire  fome  valuable  <?ea€!ei&Qt^ 
from  the  SublimcrPmes  asa  r«!Um'foif  extrfciting  her  from  total 
ruin*     Whatever-  the  defigns  of  the  triumvirate  were^  they  vc 
imdoubtedly  baffled.    The  open  or  fecret  aid  of  Fraace  is  no 
longer  to  be  expc6hd  by  th^  Ruffians  and  Auftriansi  but|  on 
the  coiitrary,,  if  the;  power  of  the  Natiofial  Affembly  (ball  be  fet^ 
tlej^  and  confirmed,  thjeir  hoftility.and'Opppfitipn^..  ,The  empe-! 
pifj  if  he  retain  his  fenfes,*  will  bejperfuaded  that  he-hai^.  work 
enough  lat  home.    Peace  with  the  Turks  is  now  hi^.4A^^ceft|. 
axid  ou^t  to  be  his  firft  obj^(9;.   .     ,  v- 

» 

•^j*  CommuHtcationt  fir  The  Si^clIsh  Revibw  art  refuififj  «» 
le/grit  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  wA^rf  $td^ 
Jcrii»r»  for  tbU  Moniifj  PaforMana  art  ri/pt^fil^  dejtrul  t0  ^v$  id' 
thtir  lfamis% 
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Art*  I*  Arcbaologia ;  or^  MtfceUanims  TraSfs  relating  io  Anii^ 
quity.  PMiJhedbytheSociety  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  VoLVIII. 
4to»  il.  IS.    White*     London,  1787. 

'T'HE  SE  volumes  of  the  Antiquarian  TranfaSlions  have  been 
"*•  fucceffively  cenfured  as  they  appeared,  for  confifting  only 
of  petty  pieces,  difiertacions  on  minute  obje6tsj  and  dififiiifitions 
concerning  trifles.  But  they  have  been  fo  cenfured,  we  ap« 
prehend^  only  by  the  hafty  and  the  inconfiderat^.  Many  qf  the 
eilajrs  have  been  important,  and  all  hav«  been  ufeiiil.  Such  a 
compilation  as  tbis^  whether  it  afiues  fron^  the  Antiquarian  or 
the  Royal  Society,  is  neceflarily  formed  from  the  contributions 
of  its  refpe6live  members.  Each  takes  a  fubje^l  for  his  pen. 
£ach  is  to  allow  room  for  the  other.  No  one  therefore  is  to  come 
forward  with  fuch  a  large  difiertation,  as  would  be  to  the  ex- 
clulion  of  many.  Such  a  diflertation  fhould  compofe  a  publi-> 
cation  of  itfelf,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  mifcellany  like 
the  prefent.  Anid  the  entertainment  is  to  confift  of  a  variety 
of  difiies,  no  onp  large  and  maiTy,  but  each  uniting  with  each 
tp  fill  the  table  agreeably.  This  neceflarily  precludes  any  fingle 
piece  of  magnitude.  Every  piece  is  only  one  among  many.  It 
ooukl  only  be  very  important  thetefbre,  at  the  expence  of  the 
i«ft.  The  good  eiFe£t  of  all  is  fecured,  by  the  ufeful  variety  of 
the  whole.  And  the  nfiifeellany  of  a  literary  fociety,  is  like  one 
of  the  genteel  dinners  of  the  prefent  times  $  from  which  every* 
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1  f>l    Archaohgla  %  or^  Mifcellaneous  Trails  relating  to  Jntiqvttfi 

thing  robuft  and  vaft  is  precluded,  and  of  which  an  elegant  aflem-^ 
Wage  compofes  the  luxury. 

To  cenfurc  therefore  fuch  a  volume  as  this  before  us,  for 
Containing  efTays  in  it  more  tgreeah^  than  important,  and  more 
pleaiing  ^an  bulky ;  is  to  cenfure  it  for  being  what  it  profefles 
to  be,  for  not  ailing  contrary  to  its  own  defign  and  purpofe,  for 
not  ceafing  to  be  a  mifcellany.  It  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be^ 
to  cenfure  a  modern  entertainment,  for  ,not  introducing  k  firloia 
0f  beef  amidft  the  delicacies  of  a  petit  fouper.  .     .        ■ 

In  the  carui  dubia  now  before  us,  we  (hall  prefent  the  fub« 
ftance  of  each  difli  to  our  guefts.  We  fliall  generally  give  them 
liich  ft  taftc  of  each  that  they  may  judge  at  once  of  the  mate- 
tials  anc^the  cookery.  We  (hall  thus  enable  them,  Kke  true 
Frenchmen,  to  fit  down  to  our  table,  and  partake  of  almofl  every 
difli  upon  it. 

^  \,  A  Sketch  rf  the  Hifterj  of  the  Afylum  or  SanSfttaryy  from  its 

*  Origin  to  the  final  Abolition  of  it  in  the  Reigri  of  King  James  /. 

*  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge.* 

This  indefatigable  and  ufeful  antiquary  traces  the  hiftory  of 
lan£tuaries  fr6m  their  primary  inftltution  in  the  law  of  Mofet^ 
trough  the  periods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  thdr  fidi 
eftablifhment  under  Chriftianity  by  Pope  Boniface  V,  in  the 
feventb  rentury.  *  I  have  termed,'  he  fays,  '  Bonifece*s  mode 
s  of  fan£hiary  pefiilent\   becaufe,  inftead  of  recurring,  as  one 

*  would  expe<3  fron^-  his  holinefs,.  to  the  laudable  and  rational 
^  fyilemof  the  Hebrews,  he  Embraced  and  patronifed:  the  very^ 
^.  worft  corruptions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^'  He  then  ex-.' 
splines  the  extent  of  this  privilege.  '  All  conrQcrated>qburche» 
*;.in  general,'  he  fays,  ^  vvere  poflefTed  ot  the  franchife  of  pro- 
^  testing  criminals/   Yet  ^  oratories  and  private  chapels  enjo]9d> 

*  no  privilege/    But  criminals  '  did  not  often  refort  to  inferior^ 

*  or  parifh  churches^  and  for  this  obvious  reafon;  they  could 
*.  not  fo  ,well  be  accommodated  there,  fo  comfortably  maintained, 
*.  nor  ib  powerfully  prote<9ied  \  for  the  clergymany  who  was 
*.  often  but  little  able,  was  obliged  to  fupport  his.refugees ;  and, 
*.  as  we  are  told,  they,  were  not  only  to  be  fupplied  with 
<.  viduals,  but  with  raiment,  habitation,  fhoes^  &c.  fine,  quibuo^ 
^  corpus  alf  nan  poteji.  The  fri^nds^  and  relations  of  th^  fan£tuary«. 
<.  man,  however,  would  often  be  fending  in  vidtuals  for  his  ufe  ; 
^  )i\x%\i\  this  they,  were  fomeUmes  obftrufted/ 

>  Mr.  Pegge  theii  comes  to  the  particular  nature  of  ow  mtm 
fan<auaries.  He  thinki$  there  Mrere  none,  among  the  primitive 
Britons.  '  We  hear  nothing/  he  fays,  *  of  a  fanSuary  of  any 
*.  kind  in  Wales,  tiU  long  ^fter  the  intrftdudlion  of  Chriftianitj^ 
f  iitto  that  countq^.'    He  finds ,  ikpauaries,  hov^cy^r,,  ag^opg 

-  "the 
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Ae  Saxofts,  and  in  the  laws  of  Ina.  -  But  '  the/agitive— waS 

•  only  to  be  protected  againft  the  rafhnefs  and  fury  of  hii 

*  avenger;  for  he  was  ftill  liable  to  make  recompence.-  Mr. 
Pegge  finds  them  again,  in  the  laws  of  Alfred.  But  Alfred's 
fim£luary  *  is  evidently  a  Chriftian,  and  not  a  Pagan  or  Popiflii 

•  ihftftution.'  The  wilful  murderer  is  condemned  to  death  by 
Alfred,  and  fin£hiary  allowed  only  to  the  compelled  or  the  tm- 
intending  murderer.  For  all  crimes  except  wilful  murder ;  and 
Mr.  Pegge  thinks  even  for  this,  though  in  manifeft  contradi6tioii 
to  this  leading  law  of  Alfred  \  fan£buary  was  allowed  or^y  for  * 
ierm^  of  three  days  by  Alfred,  of  nine  by  Arhelftan,  of  thirty- 
feven  at  Durham,  of  forty  in  i  Edw.  VI,  and  of  a  year  at  Rip- 
pon.     *  But  ftill  it  was  for  the  purpofe,  of  giving  the  culprit 

*  time  to  cffeft  a  reconciliation.'  The  feme  principle  tof  ex- 
tending Ae  privilege  of  fanihiary,  to  all  but  wilful  murderers, 
was  obferved  in  W3ts.  *  In  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  A,  D.  943, 

•  all  forts  of  criminals  except  murderers  are  admitted  to  fenc- 

*  tuary/  In  thofe  of  the  Confeffor,  the  church  and  church- 
yard were  to  be  a  place  of  proteftion  to  every  criminal,    '  One 

*  cannot  doubt,*  Mr.  Pegge  remarks,  *  but  that  the  murderer 
^  was  to  be  protcfied,  as  well  as  other  offenders.*  We  doubt  it, 
however.      We  think  the  leading  principle  of  Alfred's  laws^ 

^  was  purfued  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  period  j  that  of 
den3ing  fan<9uary  to  the  wilful  murderer.  We  fee  that  very 
language  of  n;/ry  criminal  ufed  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  himfel^ 
though  he  has  exprefsly  eftablifhed  the  diftinition  between  the 
wilful  and  the  involuntary  murderer;  which  is  ufed  in  th.  laws 
fiibfcquent  to  him.  And  as  all  laws  are  t6  be  interpreted  iii 
their  national  and  idiomatick  fenfe  \  fo  if  this  exception  to  the, 
wilful  murderer  was  underftood  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  we  may 
be  fure  it  was  equally  underftood  in  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
We  accordingly  find  the  exception  exprefled,  in  the  cotemporary 
Jaws  of  Howel  Dha.  The  Normans  indeed  feem  to  us,  to  have 
been  the  'firft  legiflators  in  our  ifland,  who  exte.ided  the  privi- 
lege of  fandhiary  to  the  murderer.  Thefe,  as  Mr^*  Pegge  him- 
felf  obferves,  '  embraced  the  ordinance  in  its  utmoft  latitude ; 
^  William,  in  founding  Battle- Abbey,— made  the  abbey- church 

•  a  place  of  fafety  •  for  any  felon  or  murderer*  And,  as  Mr^ 
Pegge  adds,  *  things  feem  to  have  continued  very  much  in  the 

♦  fame  fituatiott,  till  the  extin£Hon  of  the  ordinance  in  the  reign 

*  oi  James  I.* 

Mr.  Pegge,  proceeding  to  note  *  certain  fpecialties,  and  modes 

•  of  proceemng,  Occurring  in  authors  concerning  it,*  fpeaks  firft 
©f  the  bounds  of  a  fandluary.     At  Hexham,  he  fays,  *  there 

♦  were  fijur  croffes,^  fet  up  at  a  certain  diftance  from  die  church^ 
«  in  the  four  ways  leading  thereunto :   now  if  a  malefaftor; 

*  '  h  Z  f  flying 
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*  flying  for  refuge  to  that  churth,  was  taken-^tviV^/»  ibe  croffif^ 

*  the  party  that  took — b™  thei'e  did  forfeit  two  hundred,'  or 
twice  eight  pound}  '  if  he  took  him  *  within  thi  tvwn^^four 

*  hundred  ;  if  yjiihin  the  walls  of  the  church-yard^  then  Jix  hun«- 

*  dred  j  if  within  the  doors  of  the  quire^  then  eighteen  huniiredy 
i  befides  penance  as  in  cafe  of  facrilege ;  but  if ^out  of  tbejiont . 
f  chair  near  the  altary  called  Frid-Stollj  or  from  amongfi  the  holf 
^  relicks  behind  the  altar,  the  offence  was  not  redeemable  with 
<  any  fum.'  This  gradation  of  local  fandlities,  is  peculiarly^ 
amufmg  to  the  mind.     '  At  Armethwaite  in  Cumberland  there 

*  was  a  Benedidine  nunnery/  Mr.  Pegge  informs  us,  '  founded 
'  by  King  William  Rufus ;  and  on  a  pillar  three  yards  high,^ 
\  placed  on  a  rifmg  ground,  is  infcribed  santuarium  1088  : 

*  the  pillar  is  fquare,  and  /  am  informed  that  the  fanStuary-Jlone^ 

*  which  one  mujl  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  frid-fioll^  is  indofed 

*  within  it :  this  however  is  very  wonderful,  as  the  ftone,  if  it 
f  were  the  frid-ftoU,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  have  been  within  the 

*  nunnery..*  So  undoubtedly  it  was.  Nor  is  the  information 
lent  Mr.  Pegge,  and  lent  by  one  more  ignorant  than  himfslfy  to  be 
attended  to.  Tht  frid-^oli  is  not  inclofed  within  the  pillar.  It 
would  be  an  abfurdity  in  practice,  to  incloie  it.  It  is  an  equal' 
abfurdity  in  fpeculation,  to  fuppofe  it.  And,  fo  far  from  in- 
clofing  the  frid-Jloll  within  it,  this  pillar  only  marks  the  extent 
to  which  the  privilege  of  Xht  frid-ficU  reaches.  T\iq  frid-JioU 
is  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the  pillar  defines  the  line  of  the 
circumference  upon  one  fide. 

.    Mr- Pegge  next  ihews,  that  *  a  crofs  in  a  high-way;'  and 

*  the  houfe  or  court-y^d  of  a  prieft,— provided  the  premifes' 
^  flood  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  church ;'  and  even  the  palaces 
of  our  kings,  *  the  verge  of  the  court,  as  it  is  called  at  this  dayj* 
were   all   places    of  proteftion.      '  At  Durham,    the    refuge 
^  Jcnocked  at  the  door  of  the  Galilee^  and  men  lay  ready  to  let 

*  him  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night :  they  then  tolled  the  Galilee 
^  bell,  that  it  might  be  known  fome  one  had  taken  fan<9:uary  ^ 
\  and  the  prior  ordered,  that  the  refuge  ihould  have  a  gown  of 
'  black  cloth,  with  a  yellow  crofs,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  crofs,  at 
the  left  flioulder;   he  was  lodged  on  a  grate  £Quere,  wbatj 

*  within  the  fabrick,  on  the  fouth-fide,*  &c. 

Nor  let  us  be  furprifed  to  find  the  very  criminals  of  a  fane* 
tuary,  put  under  religious  regulations.  Thefe  were  as  proper, 
as  decency  and  prayers  in  our  jails  at  prefent.  The  criminal  of 
the  faniStuary  was  pretty  much  in  the  fituatioix,  of  a  criminal  in 
one  of  our  jails..    Accordingly,   as  Mr.,  Pegge   notes,  *  the 

*  Englifh   fanfiuary,   with  all  its  faults  and  imperfefiions,-— 

*  was  flill  confidered  as  having  a  regard  to  penance;  and  there- 
)  fore  refugees  \Yere  required  to  take  an  oath,  iw^  only  to 

■  *  obfcrvc 
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*  obferve  the  wholefomc  regulations  of  the  place,  but  alfo  not 

*  to  prophane  the  fabbath, — to  attend  morning  and  evening^ 

*  fervice — .* 

In  the  natural  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  towards  an  amplification  of  thefe  immunities ; 
debtors  took  refuge  with  criminals  in  the  fan6iuary,  ^  and  pro- 

*  bably  about  the  thirteenth  century.'  This  the  temporal  peers 
remonftrated  againit,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  But  the  prac- 
tice went  on.  It  had  previpufly  gone  on,  to  cover  the  property 
as  well  as  perfons  of  debtors.     *  Thus  the  new  templars  re- 

*  fufed  to  deliver  up  Hubert  de  Burgh's  money  to  the  king, 

*  Henry  III,  without  his  confent.*     But  this  extenfion  of  the 

*  privilege  was  fure  to  work  out  its  own  fubverfion,  by  the  ev  il 
confequences  refulting  from  it.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
debtors  were  compelled  to  fwear,  *  that  they  did  not  claim  prir 

*  vilege  and  proteSion,  for  the  purpofe  of  cheating  their  crc- 

*  ditors,  but  only  for  the  fafety  of  theit  perfons,  when  they  werp 

*  not  able  to  pay.*  And  the  debtor  was  alfo  required  in  the 
fame  reign,  '  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  a  fchedule  of  his  debts, 

*  and  of  his  efFeds  wherewith  ne  might  make  prefent  payment; 

*  and  to  fwear,  that  he  would  labour  and  do  his  utmoft,  to  fatisfy 

*  his  creditors.' 

Mr.  Pcgge  fubjoins,  that  *  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 

*  the  church  in  regard  to  fanftuary,  appear  to  have  never  run 

*  higher  than  in  the  thirteenth  centurv ;  witnefs  the  conftitution 

*  of  ArdibiQiop  Bonifacfe,  A.D.  i2or,  and  of  Oltobon  the  le- 

*  gate,  A.I>.  1069 :  this. is  faid  in  refpedi  to  criminals ;  for,  as 

*  to  dettorsj  and  ^1  the  evil  doings  refpefting  them^  we  hear 
"^  but  little  oitbem^  either  before  or  at  that  period.'     This  is  faid 
ty  Mr.  Pcgge,  in  a  ftrange  contradiction  tp  what  he  has  afllerted  ' 
before;  that  *  probably  about  the  thirteenth  century,  debtors  got 

*  admiffion  into  places  of  immunity  ;*  and  that  *  the  new  tern- 

*  plars  refufed  to  deliver  up  Hubert  de  Burgh's  money  to  the 
^  king,  King  Henry  III,'  who  began  his  reign  in  1216.  The 
va^enfion  of  the  privilege  of  fan<Sluary  to  the  perfons  of  debtors, 
no  doubt,  had  taken  place  in  the- twelfth  century  5  fince,  fo  earfy 
in  the  thirteenth,  itftretcbed  it»  broad  cover  over  the  property 
of  debtors. 

The  general  privilege  of  fan£t:uary,  was  at  laft  confined  to 
fome  particular  churches,  and  forbidden  to  fome  particular  cri- 
minals, by  Henry  VIII.  It  was- again  forbidden  to  others,  by 
Edward  VI.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  *  a  bill  was 
^  brought  in  to  take  away  (andhiary  for  debt ;  but  it  mifcar- 

*  ried.  And  in  the  firft  year  of  King  James  I,  the  whole  iyftcm 
of  ianduaries  was  iwept  away  for  eVcr, 

hi  Wt 
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We  have  thas  given  a  full  abftraA  of  this  lot\g  eilay  in  order 
to  do  juftice  to  the  author  and  the  reader  at  once.  Nor  iball 
we  now  ftop,  to  mark  any  improprieties  of  language,  or  to 
note  any  weaknefles  of  argument,  in  it.  And  we  Siall  only 
add,  that*  the  whole  is  ill- written  and  feeble,  but  curious,  learned^ 
and  inftru£live  *• 

*  II.  ReaJoHs/or  doubting  whether  the  Genii  §f  particular  Per/ofts^ 

*  or  Lares  properly  fo  called^  be  really  Panthea*  By  framis  Philip 

*  Gourdirij  a  Bene/iiSfiftej  6ff. 

With  all  refpeS  to  this  learned  foreigner  we  muft  fay,  that 
wo  can  hardly  fee  the  aim  and  fcope  of  his  efiay.  He  fets  ouf 
with  this  queftion,  ^  What  is  it  that  conllitutes  a  Pantheum  ?* 
He  adds,  that  ^  upon  this  point"  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture 

*  to  guide  us.'  He  therefore  conjedures.  And  he  terminate^ 
his  conjedtures  thus :  *  it  appears  therefore  not  cafy  to  deter- 
<  mine,  what  the  ancients  meant  by  thofe  expreffions,  Jigtif 
^  Pantheay  divus  Pantheus.*  And  fo  far  he  ends  juit  as  he  be» 
gan^  and 

Jn  fefe  volvittfr  annus. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  has  giyeii  denomination  to  bis 
.efiay.     ^  Let  us  inquire,'  he  fays,  <  if  this  ai^llation  belong  t<> 

*  the  Dii  Lares  properly  fo  called,  to  the  domeftic  gods/  ^ut 
•why  does  he  proceed  to  examine  die  point  ?  Has  he  any  reafbn 
for  thinking  it  does  i     No  1    ^  I  think,'  he  fays,  5  I  have  fome 

*  reafon  to  doubt  it  does.'  But  it  appears  e^rtuardsj  ^ar 
M*  Baudelot  has  thought  fo.  And  an  author,  who  writes  0017 
to  his  own  ideas  at  the  moment,  and  does  not  let  his  reader 
Into  the  fame  fecret  with  htmfelf,  ts  very  naturaSy  punifhed  hf 
iecming  to  write  riddles  for  his  reader. 

He  thus  proceeds  in  ftating  his  doubts,  againft  M«  Bauddot's 
opinion.  With  a  little  impropriety  of  language,  that  is  verjf* 
excufable  in  a  foreigner,  he  ends  them  thus :  *  This  is  no  longer 
-^  necefTary  to  conclude,  that  the  doubts  I  have  i  fuggefted  are 
^  juft  and  well-founded.'  The  conclufion  of  them  aH  is  this» 
that  the  appellation  of  Pantbeumj  as  applied  to  a  god  by  the  an-p> 
cients,  fignifies  the  god  to  have  the  various  fjmiboTs  or  attributes 
of  other  gods  given  to  him,  ^  I  fhall  not  here  repeat,'  he  fub^- 
joins  at  the  clofe,  ^  that  it  is  a  more  eafy,  more  natural,  and 
^  iimple  folution,  to  look  upon  thofe  attributes  as  fymbols.'  He 

y  ■  ■  I  <i^^— 1  I    I  I    !■    Ill    I      ■    ■  !■ w^mmmmmm    nm    m       ■  ■   i     ■ 
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*  In  p.  33  the  words  *  he,  however,  thought  proper  to  conient»* 
lyl^Qh  are  annejced  to  note  h,  belong  to  i^ote  /^ 

thus 


thus  comes  at  laft  to  the  very  point,  which  he  incidentally  men« 
,  tions  in  a  note  at  the  beginning :  ^  the  words  pantheutn^  pan* 

*  theon^  and  pantheay  may  probably  fignify  fuch  gods,  as  have  thtf 

*  fymbols  or  attributes  of  fever^  deities  belonging  to  them ;  fee 
^,'  DidUonaire  de  Mytholoeie/ *•  And  the  condu(S  of  the  effay 
a^ppears  fiillftranger  than  oefore.  * 
.  This,  no  doubt,  Is  the  true,  as  it  is  the  common,  explica* 
tion  of  the  term*  A  variety  of  evidences  unite  to  fhew  it.  Irt 
fome  infcriptions,  which  are  annexed  to  this  eflay;  and  annexed 
by- Mr.  Gough,  we  prcfume ;  the  term  panthtus  is  applied  ex- 
prefsly  to  Silva|ius  :  ,while  in  another  of  thefe  infcriptions,  and 
in  a  third  fupplied  by  the  fienedidline  himfelf,  we  have  Sil^ 
vanus  as  exprefsly  dtjiinguijhid  from  the  divm  paniheus\  thd 
legend  running  thus,  '  Silvano  it  divo  pantheof.'  The  tern* 
is  alfo  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  well  as  Silvanus  %  *  ^^^  ^o  Au-* 
guftus,  as  well  as  both  §•     We  have  even  the  Words  ^  fignuiit 

*  pantheum'  or  '  figJium  panthei  \y  in  fome  infcriptions  j  whiclf 
4an  mean  only  a  ftatue,  dreft  up  with  the  attributes  or  fymbols 
of  other  geds.  And  what  confirms  the  whole,  angd  in  our  opi^ 
nion  fettles  the  matter  at  once,  is  a  paflage  in  Dion  Caifius| 
that  was  firft  produced  by  Horfley  for  the  purpofe.  This,  faysj 
that  '  DrufiUa  was  called  Pgnthea.' Why? <  from  th« 

*  variety  of  divine  honours,  which  her  brcthet  Caligula  ordered 

*  to  be  paid  to  her  after  her  death**/ 

But  the  main  airn  of  the  effay  we  believe  tp  be  this,  to  prove 
in  oppofition  to  M.  Baudelpt,  that  the  houibokl  gods,  however 
dreft  up  as  pantheiy  were  not  confounded  with  the  fuperiour 
gods  fo dreft.  We  ihallnot  enter  into  the  difpute.  We  (haM 
only  cite  two  or  three  paiTages,  that  (hew  the  earneftnefe  of  our 
author  in  the  caufe,  or  carry  fome  curious  notices  with  thccft!: 
f  I  have  undertaken,'  he  fayst,/  to  folve  one  of  the  greateft 

*  problems,  which  the  ftudy  of  pagan  theology  affords.'—* 

*  The  dog-Jkin^  which  covert  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended 

*  Panthea,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  they  were  Genii  ck 

*  Deae  Matres :  antiquarians  are  univerfally  agreed  in  this  opi^ 

*  nion :  Vincent  Chatardi,  whofe  Italian  work  has  been  tranft 

*  lated  into  Latin  by  Ant.  du  Verdier, — after  having  faid  thfe 

*  fame  thing,  adds,  that  evil  genii  were  ckathed'mAi  iii^Jkin  6( 
^  zwolf*  Thefe  are  notions^  we  apprehend,  little  familiarifed 
to  the  minds  of  our  Britlfli.  antiquaries  at  prefent.  We,  (o\ 
our  part,  profefs  to  have  beard  as  little  of  this  dog-(kin  or  tllis 
wolf-ikin  cloathing,  on  the  ftatues  of  the  heathen  gods,  as  wq 
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have  of  Du  Verdier  or  Chatardi.  And  we  thank  the  learned 
Benedi£Hne,  for  the  curious  information.——'  There  was  in 
^  every  houfe,*  he  adds,  '  at  leaft  in  houfes  of  any  diftin^ion, 
^  a  fan£lukry  called  PitutraU^  in  which  were  placed  the  Lans 
^  properly  fo  called  \  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Lararium. 

*  We  find  in  Athenagoras  a  defcription  of  Lararia  of  that  fort. 

*  It  is  thus  exprefled  in  an  ancient  tranflatton ;  which  is  liie 

*  more  valuable,  as  the  original  appears  to  be  loft. '•^-*  At  the 

*  requeft  of  his  hoftefs,  the  Poletes  carried  her  thither,  being 
^  followed  by  one  of  his  maidservants  into  a  clofity  after  having 
^  pafled  through  a  hng  sflley^  which  ferved  as  a  pafiage  and  entry 
'  to  two  or  three  rooms  following  one  another.  That  place 
f  fvas  only  twelve  feet  f quarts  vaulted  with  Jiene^  and  very  dark ;  fo 
S  that  it  was  wiw  great  difficult  fme  could  difcover  thejorm  9f  thofi 
^  Penates,  which  were  made  ofwood^  two  feet  highj  and  placed  in 
f  two  niches.  They  reprefented  two  young  men^  and  were  covered 
?  with  dog'fkins ;  before  them  flood  a  Jmall  altar ^  &c.  This 
defcription  of  the  family-chape),  in  all  houfes  of  diftin£Uon 
among  the  heathens,  is  infinitely  amufing  to  our  minds  at 
prefent.  And  it  might  fuggeft  a  variety  of  religious  and  philo* 
ibl^ioal  fpeculation.  But  we  leave  them,  to  clofe  our  remarks 
on  the  efTay,  by  noting  one  grofs  miftake  in  it,  concerning 
this  family-chapel. 

*  The  Lararium,'  he  fay?,  *  was  a  place  confecrated  to  prayer 
^  and  faicrifice ;  which  they  addrefied  not  only  to  the  Lares,  but; 
f  alfo  to  the  greater  gods  ;  fince  the  Poletes'  gueft  was  deiirous 
«  of  returning  thanks  to  Neptune^  whofe  image  was  not  to  be 
f  feen  there*.*  The  greater  gods,  therefore, 'were  equally  as 
the  Lares  addreffed  with  prayer  and  facrifice^  in  the  Lararium. 
Yet,  in  direft  c6ntradi£tion  to  this  affertion  and  this  proof,  he 
intimates  the  greater  gods  not  to  have  been  worihippfed  therel 
^  Though  the  Ldrarium  was  a  place/  he  fays,  *  particularly 
^  fet  apart  for  the  particular  worlhip  of  the  houfhbld  gods ;  they 

*  placed,  thef^  npt  only  their  imagfes,  but  thofe  of  the  Dii  Ma- 

*  jorcs  t  •'  And  he  ajjrms  pofitively,  that  they  alfo  *  kept  ther^ 
^  zs  in  a  plaee  of  ftcurity*  how  fltrange!  *  thejiatues  of  refpe^m 

*  able  meny  without  paying  them  any  worjhip  J.*  Yet  his  own  re- 
ference to  Neptune  before,  and  his  own  authority  at  the  mo- 
inent,  unite  to  prpve  the  contrary,  Juvenal,  as  cited  by  himfelf, 
<ays  that  Jupiter  was  worjhipped  with  the  Lares ;  * 

liic  n^rum  placjibo  Jovem^  laribufque  paternh 
Thura  dabo  §. 
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Buetomus  alfo,  as  equally  cited  by  himfelf,  fays  of  L.  Vitellius^ 
father  to  the  emperor  of  the  fame  name\  that  *  Narciffi  quoque 

*  et  Pallantis  imagines  aureus  inter  Lares  colvit  *.'     And  *  the 

*  following  paflage  of  Lampridius/  which  is  brought  in  order 

*  abfolutely  to  prove*  the  »^«  worfliip  of  the  ftatues  of  men  in 
tile  Lararium ;  aftually  proves  the  worfhip.  Alexander  Severus, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  '  primum  fi  facultus  eflet,  id  eji^  fi  non  cum 

*  muliere  eubuijfei! ! !  matutinis  horis  in  Larario  fuo  (in  quo  et 

*  divos  principes,  fed  optimos,  eleitos,  et  animas  fan£liores,  in 

*  queis  et  Apollbnium,  et,  quantum  fcriptor  fuorum  temporum 

*  dicit,  Chriftum,  Abraham,  et  Orpheum,  et  hujufcemodi  deoi^ 

*  habebat,  ac  majorum  effigies)  rem  divinam  jaciebat  f/  The 
Lares,  the  greater  gods,  and  deified  mortals,  were  all  equally 
worlhipped  there. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Gourdin  appears  to  us  as  an  author,  well- 
read^  inquifitive,  and  learned,  but  not  bleft  with  that  clearnefs 
of  conception,  which  alone  can  form  the  ftores  of  erudition  inta 
order  j  and  not  happy  in  that  accuracy  of  expofition,  which  al- 
inoft  always  accompanies  the  other* 

Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  inviia  fequentur. 
I  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art-  IL     The  Life  of  Frederick   the  Second^   King  of  PruJJia. 
To  which  are  added  ObfervationSj  authentic  DocumentSy  and  a 
Variety  of  Anecdotes.     Tranflatedjrom  the  trench.     8vo,  2  vols*. 
14$.  boards,     Debrett.     London,  1789. 

[  Continued^  J 

TH  E  war  of  feven  years  occupies  the  fifth  period  of  the  worif 
under  review,  commencing  with  the  year  1756  and  ending 
in  1763.  Of  the  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  war,  and  the  nego- 
ciations  which  preceded  it,  we  fhall  offer  a  fhort  and  general 
account.  We  wilh  rather  to  haften  to  thofe  more  pleafmg  de- 
tails which  prefent  this  extraordinary  king,  not  in  die  vuigal* 
light  of  a  great  conqueror,  but  as  a  prudent  legiflator,  and  as 
the  father  of  an  improving  people.  This  bloody  and  implacable 
war  tooks  its  rife  in  a  confpiracy  formed  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Peteiiburgh,  and  Saxony,  to  fubvert  the  rifing  grandeur 
of  the  Pruffian  monarchy.  It  appeared,  from  letters  intercepted 
by  the  king,  that  thefe  negociations  had  proceeded  even  to  an 
aclual  fettlement  refpeding  the  eventual  partition  of  his  ftates 
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Sit  Ac  conclufion  of  the  intended  war.     The  French  and  the 
Swedes  took  alfo  a  decided  part  againft  him.     Thus  formidably 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  Frederick  prepared  himfelf  with  great 
jrefolution  and  compofure  to  maintain  the  combat ;  and,  being 
?iware  that  the  local  fituation  of  his  ftates  impofed  upon  him  the 
neceffity  of  attacking  his  enemies  in  their  own  dominions,  he 
boldly  refolved  to  commence  hoftilities,  and  accordingly  entered 
Saxony  with  forty  thoufand  men.     Drefden  opened  her  gates^ 
and  Saxony  w^s  fubdued  without  a  blow.     The  poileiEon  of 
Saxony  was  of  the-  utmoft  importance  to  Frederick  in  a  war 
with  Auftria,  as  it  formed  at  the  fame  time  a.  communication 
,^d  barrier  between  Brandenburgh  and  Silefia.     This  was,  in-* 
(deed,  an  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  war  j  but  various  fuccefTef 
attended  its  progrefs,   till  it  terminated  at  laft  in  eftablilhing^ 
above  the  terror  of  Auftrian  machinations  and  confpiracies,  the 
glory  and  renown  of  PrufSa  and  her  monarch  y  but  without 
produciiig  any  material  changes  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  or 
any  acceffion  of  empire  to  particular  ftates,  which  bad  promi&4 
themfelves  confiderable  advantages  from  its  final  iiTue.   All  wer^ 
difappointed  but  the  valiant  prince  for  whofe  ruin  it  was  under- 
talcen ;  he  had  never  entertained  any  views  beyond  thfe  preferva^ 
tion  of  thofe  conquefts  which  had  been  the  fruits  of  former 
wars.     His  aftoniihing  refolution  and  inexhauftible  refources, 
feemed  only  to  exafperate  his  enemies ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  feven  years  war,  mens  minds  were  perceptibly  hardened ; 
honour  and  humanity,  aild  all  the  gallantries  of  war,  became  lefs 
and  lefs  confulted  and  revered,  while  the  ihades  of  barbarity 
grew  continually  darker  as  thefe  amiable  courtefies  retired. 

Attacked  and  harafied  from  fo  many  quarters,  Pruffia  might 
perhaps  have  at  laft  been  crufhed  by  the  accumulated  weight, 
had  ftie  not  experienced  in  Great-Britain  a  potent  and  ftedfaft 
HHy.  In  the  autumn  of  1757  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  raifcd  to 
the  firft  office  of  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
iierland,  refigned ;  and  the  country  paid  a  willing  obedience  to 
|fae  counfels  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  fucceeded  to  his  place. 

The  difpofition  of  diat  great  and  virtuous  ftratefman  led  him 
to  admire  the  chara£ter  of  the  Pruffian  monarch,  and  he  found 
little  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  people  that  it  was  the  foundeft 
policy  tofupport  him  againft  his  numerous  enemies.  The  King 
of  England  was  prevailed  upon  to  requeft  the  affiftance  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  from  his  Pruffian  majefty,  and  to  place  that  accom- 
pli(hed  general  at  the  he^d  of  the  allied  army.  The  advantages 
which  England  might  have  drawn  from  the  war  (he  maintained 
againft  France  and  Spain,  during  this  bufy  and  boifterous  pe* 
riod,  are  generally  known  and  acknowledged;  a  war  in  which,, 
by  her  fuperior  valour,  fhe  won  the  following  important 
7  acquifiti<^DS 
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icquifitions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world :  Canada,  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  Havannah,  the  Philippines,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
St.  Lucia,  Honduras,  Goree,  Bellciae,  and  the  fiflieries  o]F 
Newfoundland. 

The  fate  of  Europe  at  this  time  was  decided  by  three  ambi- 
tipus  and  violent  females,  and  three  fierce  and  implacable  mi- 
nifters,  who  all  bore  a  perfonal  hatred  towards  the  King  of  Pruffia. 
Maria-Therefa,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Marchionefs  of  Pompadour, 
determined  that  Europe  fhould  be  abandoned  to  carnage  and  de- 
iblation,  while  Kaunitz,  Choifeul,  and  Bruhl,  took  care  to  faa 
jhe  flame  of  difcord,  and  keep  alive  the  rancorous  hoftility  of 
their  feparate  countries.    Frederick  alone  was  anxious  for  peace  ; 
and  while  with  unabating  vigour  he  defended  himfelf  againft 
this  fierce  confederacy,  he  ceafed  not  to  employ  every  honour- 
able meafure  for  difpofing  it  to  milder  fend ments.     In  the  m\i/Bt 
of  the  confufion  of  thefe  fanguinary  times,  we  fcarcely  ever  lofe 
fight  of  this  magnanimous  prince  j  and  he  always  manifefts  ag 
great  a  fuperiprity  over  his  enemies  in  humanity  and  in  honour^ 
as  in  valour  and  addrcfs.     His  r>efources  feemed  inexhauftiblej 
yet  his  fubjefb  complained  of  no  oppreffion$ ;  and  it  excited  the 
^miration  of  all  men  to  contemplate  the  eafe  and  expeditioi^ 
with  which  he  reinforced  his  army  from  his  own  circumfcribed 
dominions  J   and  yet  difperfed  it  over  a  wide  portion  of  the 
enemy's  country.     Our  wonder  ftill  increafe§  when  we  refled: 
that  this  extraordinary  prince  had  not  to  contend  with  feeble  and 
«nwai:Hke  nations,  but  with  the  refources  and  machinations  oif 
■die  French  court,  the  obftinate  braverv  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
hardy  and  ferocious  progeny  of  the  defolating  north.     It  mulj: 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  his  Pruffian  majefty  was  fe- 
conded  by  generals  who  acquired  a  repubtion  in  the  war  only 
inferior  to  his  own^  fuch  were  Prince  Henry,  brother  to  the 
king,  of  whom  Fiederick  declared  that  no  fault  could  be  imputdl 
to  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war ;  Prince  Ferdinand; 
and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick;  Gejreeral  Schwew% 
who  died  at  the  battle  of  Prague  grafping  the  colours  in  his 
hand;  Marfllai  Keith,  who  was  killed  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Hochkirchen ;  and  the  generals  Marfhal  Leuwald  and  Zeithcn. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Ruffians,  General  Fermor,  and  on  that  of  the 
Auftrians,  Generals  Daun  and  Laudohn,  had  the  principal  Ihare 
in  this  war,  and  diftinguiflied  themfelves  equally  by  their  bra^fery 
and  conduft ;  Daun  was  eminent  for  his  dexterity  and  prudence^ 
Laudohn  for  intrepidity  and  vigour.      The  moft  confiderable 
bMtles  during  this  bloody  war  were  thofe  of  Prague,  in  which 
the  Pruffians  were  victorious,  after  lofing  ten  thoufand  men^ 
and  their  femous  General  Schwerin ;  of  Hochkirchen,  in  which 
Keith  die  valiant  Pruffian*  general  was  flain,  togedier  with 
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Prince  Francis  of  Briinfwick,  the  king  wounded,  and  twenty- 
four  thoufand  of  the  enemy  and  ten  thoufand  Pruffians  killed  and 
wounded ;  of  Kunerfdoff,  gained  by  Laudohn,  in  which  Frederick 
had  two  horfes  killed  under  him,  and  after  which  he  led  twelve 
thoufand  wounded  off  the  field  of  battle ;  of  Maxen,  in  which 
Daun  captured  the  Pruffian  army,  confifting  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  five  hundred  officers,  and  nine  generals ;  of  Breflaw,  iri 
which  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  the  Pruflian  general,  was  defeated 
and  made  prifoner;  of  Rofbach,  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  which  was  entering  Saxony  undeir 
the  command  of  Prince  Soubife — after  this  battle  twenty  thou- 
fand men  were  left  on  the  field,  and  fix  thoufand  were  taken 
prifoners ;  of  Leignitz,  in  which  the  Kin^  of  Pruffia  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Daun  and  Laudohn — in  this  engagement 
the  valour  of  Laudohn  the  Auftrian  general  was  eminently  diC* 
tinguiffaed,  who  expofed  his  perfon  like  a  common  foldier,  and 
fought  fword  in  hand  with  admirable  bravery;  ofTorgau,  fig- 
Halifcd  by  the  Iplendid  viftory  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  a  dan- 
gerous wound  received  by  Marfhal  Daun.  But  the  feizure  of 
the  fortrefs  of  Schweidnitz  was  one  of  the  hardieft  and  mod: 
brilliant  adions  of  the  war,  in  which  the  valour  of  Marfhal 
Laudohn,  and  the  heroifin  of  a  Pruffian  foldier,  were  equally 
remarkable : 

'  On  the  50th  of  September  he  furrounded  the  place  by  a  chain  of 
hufiars»  Croats^  and  Cofiacks,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ofaje<^  of 
.attack.  Behind  this  chain,  he  Rationed  during  the  night,  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  at  eqaal  diilances  from  the  fortrefs,  twenty  bat* 
talions,  fo  diilributed  as  to  have  five  at  each  poft.  Tl^^fe  battalions 
^vanced  in  the  night,  in  four  columns,  with  fafcines  and  fcaling 
ladders,  wbilft  the  Croats  were  making  a  falfe  attack  upon  another 
fide.  At  three  in  the  morning  each  column,  without  being  difco- 
vcred,  had  reached  the  Work  refpcftively  affigned  them.  The  vq» 
lunteers,  partly  allured  by  promifcs,  and  ftill  more  by  prefents  of 
brandy,  threw  themfelves  into  the  covered  way,  entered  the  exterior 
works  fword  in  hand,  or  with  fixed  bayonets,  turned  the  cannon 
they  found  againft  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  in  a  few  hours  had 
fcaled  the  ramparts.  Laudohn's  regiment  diflinguifhed  itfelf  by  its 
bravery.  At  firfl  it  was  repulfed  by  die  Pruffian  regiment  of  TrcC 
cow,  to  a  contention  againft  which  it  was  equal  m  all  reipe^ls* 
•  Comrades,'  exclaimed  Colonel  Laudohn,  <  we  niuft  carry  the 
rampart  or  perifh.,  Such  were  my  promifes  to  the  general,'  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  feized  a  ladder,  leaps  into  the  fofle ;  the  foldiers 
follow  him,  prepare  their  ladders,  and  are  the  firft  upon  the  ramparts. 
A  Pruffian  artillery -man,  on  this  occafion,  performei  an  adtion,  of 
which  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  hiltory.  When  he  faw  the 
enemy  upon  the  rampart,-  he  cried  aloud,  «  They  (hall  not  all  ente^ 
the  town  5*  and  inftantly  fet  fire  to  a  powder  magaaine,  and'Wevit 
lumfelf  up  with  three  hundred  Auilrians.' 
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T[*hc  event  which  prepared  the  way  to  peace  was  the  death  of 
ISlizabeth  Petrowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  1762.  She  had  ever 
been  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  left 
her  dying  injunftions  on  her  fucceflbr  to  profecute  the  war. 
Peter  the  Third  had,  however,  been  long  an  admirer  of  Frede- 
rick ;  and  the  iirft  meafure  of  his  reign  was  to  make  a  feparate 
peace  with  him.  This  proceeding  was  afterwards  fanftioned 
afrefli  by  the  Emprefs  Catharine,  who  had  found  means  to  de- 
pofe  her  pufdlanimous  hufband,  and  pofTefs  herfelf  of  his  throne 
juid  dominions^  A  peace  with  Auftria  was  not,  however,  the 
immediate  confequence  of  that  which  had  taken  place  with, 
Kuffia ;  and  after  this  event  the  king  proved  fuccefsful  in  feveral 
engagements  with  the  Auflrian  generals  Daun  and  Laudohn^ 
But  the  feparate  peace,  which  was  foon  after  concluded  between 
England  and  France,  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies, 
owmg  to  the  fuccefsful  management  of  Choifeul,  and  the  per- 
verfe  adminiftration  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  the  immediate  pre* 
lude  to  the  negociations  which  took  place  between  Pruffia, 
Auftria,  and  Saxony. 

At  the  period  we  are  furveying,  the  fuperiority  was  evidently 
on  the  (ide  of  the  PruiGan  monarch  \  but  as  he  had  entered  on 
the  war  with  no  view  to  frefh  conquefts,  but  folely  to  prefervc 
the  acquifitions  he  had  already  made,  he  pr:pofed  to  himfelf  no 
advantage  from  the  peace,  except  an  honourable  reft  from  hi$ 
toil  and  anxiety.  On  the  15th  of  February  1763  the  peace 
was  figned  at  the  king's  head  quarters,  and  each  belligerent 
power  found  itfelf  in  pofleffion  of  the  fame  extent  of  territory 
that  belonged  to  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  was 
riie  third  treaty  of  peace  which  fecured  s^nd  confirmed  to  Fre- 
derick the  pofleffion  of  Silefia ;  and  Auftria,  from  refpeft  to  the 
fuperiority  of  his  arms,  left  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  this  long-difputed  province. 

We  now  come  to  the  fixth  period,  in  which  we  are  prefented 
with  a  detail  of  Frederick's  adminiftration  during  the  peace^ 
We  will  give  fome  account  of  his  jurifdiSion  in  Silefia,  which. 
may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  general  principles  of  policy  and 
government.  The  war  had  diminiftied  the  population  of  oilefia 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls.. 
In  1756  it  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
including  garrifons;  in  1763  it  confifted  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand;  in  1776  the  number  had  airifen  to 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fevcnty-two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four.  Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  thirteen  years,  not 
only  was  the  vacuum  pccafioned  by  the  war  filled  up,  but  the 
population  was  increafed  by'feventy-two  tboufend  feven  hundred 
^uod  fiftyrfour  foul».    The  cafe  W4s  very  different  when  Silefia 

was 
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was  under  the  control  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  When  Fredc*» 
rick  firft  conquered  that  province,  he  ftill  found  the  traces  of  the 
devaftation  occafioned  by  the  war  with  the  Swedes,  which  had 
been  terminated  a  century  before  this  event.  Of  fuqh  fuperior 
efficacy  and  virtue  were  the  methods  of  government  purfu^  by 
riie  King  of  Pruffia.  Frederick,  however,  maintained  the  mi- 
litary forces  upon  the  fame  footing  as  during  the  war,  and  forty 
thoufand  men  were  continued  to  be  fupported  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  this  country. 

The  new  eftablifjinients  and  improvements  that  were  noi^ 
entered  upon  fufficiently  proved  that  the  king's  treafury  was 
bx  from  being  exhaufted ;  a  circumftance  aftonifhing  to  all  the 
world,  and  evidently  the  refult  of  fome  very  fuperior  arts 
and  extraordinary  management.  It  is,  indeed,  fufficiently  clear 
tiiat  a  province,  the  revenues  of  which  maintain  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  muft  be  governed  by  principles  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  by  which  it  was  adminiftered  when  it  could 
with  difficulty  fupport  two  thoufand,  as  vi^as  formerly  the  cafe*' 
As  long  as  the  fyftem  of  great  ftanding  armies  fhall  prevail  itr 
Europe,  the  firft  problem  of  political  adminiftration  will  be  to 
£nd  the  means  of  keeping  the  greateft  poffible  number  of  .foU 
diers  conftantly  on  foot  and  ready  to  march,  in  the  manner  leaflf 
burthenfome  to  die  fubjcfl:.  This  problem,  in  other  countries 
the  fource  of  much  fruitlefs  iaveftigation,  had  been  refolved  in 
Pruffia  under  the  reign  of  Frederick- William. 

When  Frederick  the  fecond  mounted  the  throne,  the  lincf 
drawn  out  by  his  father  was  fteadUy  perfevered  in.  The  hm6 
plans  of  government  were  naw  carried  into  execution  du"oughout 
the  province  of  Silefia,  the  objefts  of  which  were,  ift.  The? 
atrrangement  of  the  fums  neceuary  for  the  fupport  of  the  arm^ 
in  Silefia,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  civil  officers,  and  the  othet^ 
wants  of  the  province.  2dly.  The  moft  exad  equadity  f n  the 
impofition.  3dly.  The  greateft  facility  and  fimplicity  in  the 
collection  of  impofts.  4thly.  The  moft'  rigid  adminiftration> 
and  the  moft  accurate  calculation  and  diftribution  of  the  reve- 
nues, made  from  authentic  memorials  and  ftatements.  It  foon 
appeared  upon  trial  that  former  ftatements  were  exceedingly  er- 
roneous, and  totally  unfit  to  fervc  as  a  bafis  for  new  operations  ;: 
accordingly  frefti  commiffioners  were  appointed  to  make  aa 
exaft  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  all  the  property  in  the  country  fub- 
jed  to  taxation.  The  lands  were,  in  general,  valued  according^ 
to  the  ordinary  fertility  of  each  diftrict,  and  the  mean  price  of 
dieir  produftions.  It  muft  be  remembered  that  this  furvcfy  ex- 
fends  to  all  clafTes  of  proprietors ;  and  in  Silefia  aloiie  no  con- 
dition or  quality  exempts  a  perfbn  from,  contributing  his  duo 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ^  by  Which  juft^regulatioit 
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liKe  burthen  of  each  individual  is  greatly  alleviated.  The  lands 
of  Silefia  are  eftimated  at  eighty  millions  of  crowns,  and  the 
mean  produce  at  fix  millions  yearly.  The  annual  impoft  pro- 
duces rather  more  than  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufanJ 
crowns,  which  niakes  an  average  of  about  28  percent,  upon 
the  whole  produce.  Now  if  we  dedudl  from,  this  the  fums  re- 
mitted to  the  proprietors  on  account  of  fierility,  hail-ftorms^ 
fires,  mortality  among  cattle,  &c.  it  will  appear  that  they  really 
pay  no  .more  than  25  per  cent,  for  their  revenue.  We  muft 
remark  three  regulations  that  tend  eminently  to  punifh  indo- 
lence, and  to  promote  and  encours^ge  induflry.  Thofe  who 
through  inattention  or  mifmanagement  have  diminifhed  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands,  arc  required  to  furrcnder  up  the  care  of  them 
U>  government,  for  the  payipent  of  their  debts,  taxes^  and  eti* 

¥gements  of  all  kinds,  and  for  Ae  improvement  of  their  eftaces^ 
hofe  who,  from  unavoidable  accidents,  have  fuftained  lofles  in 
their  property,  have  their  contributions  returned  to  them,  upon 
reporting  and  afcertaining  their  real  fufFerings  to  government  5 
aUid  thofe  a6Hve  and  prudent  members  of  fociety  who  have  raifed 
die  value  of  their  patrimony,  are  wholly  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  their  improvements,  and  pay  taxes  proportioned  only  to  th^ 
origmal  eftimate  of  their  property.  The  colle6iion  of  the&t 
taxes  is  thus  adjured :  the  whole  province  is  divided  into  forty*, 
eight  circles,  named  after  the  town  which  is  fituated  in  ihfi- 
centre.  A  provincial  counfellor,  and  a  fubordinate  officer 
jiamed  a  receiver,  are  appointed  to  each  circle.  The  taxes  of 
each  month  muft  be  faithfully  paid  into  the  treafury;  and  if  the 
contributor  have  fufFered  any  damage  by  accidents,  the  pro*, 
vincial  counfellor  examines  the  fhtte  of  the  injury^  and  eflimates- 
its  amount.  For  the  fake  of  enforcing  the  habit  of  paying  tiie 
tkx  with  regularity,  he  is  required  to  bring  his  proportion  at" 
the  appointed  dayj  but  the  treafury  reimburfes  him  in  ready 
money.  The  provincial  counfellors  are  anfwerable  for  the  full* 
colle^ion  of  the  taxes.  This  new  plan  of  adminiftration  was; 
eftablifhed  in  Silefia  in  1743^  and  during  the  reign  of  Frederick: 
the  Second^  the  rate  of  impofls  never  varied^  though  a  confider- 
able  addition  was  made  to  the  army,  though  feveral  fortrefiesr 
had  been  erefisd,  and  the  general  price  of  articles  had  gready^ 
rtfcn  fince  its  eftablifhment.  It  was  impoffible,  however,,  for 
things  always  to  remain  in  this  ftate  with  refpeft  to  the  public* 
revenue.  The  continual  increafe  of  the  mafs  of  fpecie  in  Eu- 
rppe,  and  the  confequent  depreciation  of  money,  muft  necefia-' 
rily  raife  the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  augment  the  fum' 
lieceflary  to  maintain  the  army  in  the  fame  proportion. 

'  In  the  year  1766  an  infatuation  of  the  ftrangeft  kind  led  the' 
king  to  diftrufl  the  parts  and  prudeace  pf  his  German  fii^anciers^ 
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and  to  beftow  an  impolitic  preference  on  thofe  of  France.  Oi 
a  fudden  a  colony  of  French  were  feen  to  difperfe  themfelves 
over  the  Pruflian  ftates  in  the  various  fhapes  of  dire($lors,  fub- 
dire£bors,  infpeftors,  comptrollers,  clerks,  &c.  This  new  fvftem 
multiplied  without  end  formalities  and  grievances,  and  the  ample 
and  falutary  modes  of  the  ancient  practice  were  fpeedily  deformed 
and  corrupted. 

As  the  vaftnefs  of  the  Pruflian  armies  is  ftill  a  matter  of  afto^ 
luihment  to  all  the  world,  the  author,  with  much  pains  and 
perfpicuity,  folves  the  myftery  by  explaining  the  manner  in, 
which  they  are  levied.  We  will  extradl  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation our  author  gives  us  upon  this  head  for  the  benefit  of  ouir. 
readers :    ' 

*  This  arrangement  is  fonnded  on  what  is  tvXXtdi  cantfinments,  Eacb 
^giment,  except  the  hufTars,  has  a  canton,  or  diiiridt,  alHgned  to  it, 
comprehending  a  certain  number  of  towns  or  villages,  from  which 
it  has  a  right  to  take,  for,  the  military  fervice.  the  young  people  of 
whom  they  iland  in  need.  The  regiment  keeps  a  lilt  of  all  the  fon« 
of  citizens  and  peafants  in  the  diflndi,  who  are  marked  on  the  bap- 
tifmal  regifter.  Every  year  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  i%, 
fent  into  the  canton,  to  examine  the  young  men,  to  meafure  them, 
and  mark  fuch  as  are  fit  for  fervice.  But  this  levy  cannot  be  made 
arbitrarily,  without  giving  notice  to  the  chamber,  which  fends  com-* 
miilaries,  with  orders  to  lee  that  every  thing  is  conduded  agreeably 
10  the  ordinances.  The  regulation  eftabliftied  on  this  fubjecl  limits 
the  power  of  the  regiments,  and  determines  the  cafes  in  which  le- 
vies may  be  made.  There  are  fpeciiic  exemptions,  which  tend  to 
tbe  benefit  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  population.  This  re- 
gulation exempts,  in  the  £ril  place,  only  ions  who  are  deiHned 
to  fucceed  their  fathers  in  S)me  fituation,  or  thofe  children  with 
whofe  fervices  a  family  cannot  difpenfe,  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  or  who  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  a  poor  or  infirm  mother,' 
or  brothers  and  fillers  in  a  flate  of  infancy.  2dly.  Strangers  newly, 
fettled  in  the  country,  and  the  children  they  have  brought  with  them* 
3dly.  Weavers  (in  Silefia).  4thly,  Artifans  in  certain  proffeffions, 
according  to  their  utility  and  fcarcity  in  each  province.  For  inllance, 
as  the  city  of  Breflaw,  and  the  mountainous  diftridt,  are  the  feat  of 
the  linen  rtanufaftories,  thefe  places  are  exempt  from  military  fer- 
vice. It  is  true  that  the  mountains  of  Silefia  are  appropriated  to 
the  king's  guards ;  but  foldiers  arc  rarely  drawn  from  thence  for 
them,  as  the  generals  of  other  regiments  make  a  point  of  offering  their 
handibmell  men  to  the  king  for  his  regiment  of  guards. 

*  in  the  fpring,  the  cantonifts  (the  foldiers  of  the  dillrifts)  are  fent 
to  their  refpedtive  regiments  to  be  exercifed ;  and  in  three  months 
tliey  muft  be  ready  to  appear  at  the  king's  reviews.  As  long  as  they 
rinwin  with  the  regiment,  they  receive,  like  other  foldiers,  pay^ 
lodging,  and  clothing.  After  the  reviews,  they  return  home.  As 
the  captains  profit  by  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  in  their  abfence,  there  is  ^ 
oafca^  of 'th«ir  retiuning  them  a  day  longer  thaa  is  neceiTdry.  • 
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*  When  not  on  duty,  thefe  foldlers  return  into  the  dafs  of  other 
villagers,  and  depend,  like  them,  upon  the  lord  of  the  eftate.  They 
may  marry »  purchafe  land,  anct  con  trad  other  engagements/    * 

We  cannot  forbear  making  another  extrafl,  which  may  be 
fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  good  general  notion  of  Frederick's 
adminiftration  in  Silefia: 

'  Only  a  few  years  were  requi/ite  to  carry  all  thefe  ordinances  into 
execution  in  Silefia,  whilii  in  other  countries  they  were  propofing 
prizes,  to  decide  '  Whether  it  be  ufcful  to  fecure  to  the  peaiant  the 
property  of  his  lands  and  of  his  labour  ?'  Frederick  did  not  wait 
for  the  decifion  of  academies  in  matters  which  have  fo  immediate  an 
influence  on  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  apd  which  no  circumltances, 
except  barbarous  habits,^  or  the  exceflive  love  of  paradoxes,  can  ever 
fuffer  to  b^  called  in  queftion. 

*  All  thefe  regulations  have  for  their  objeft  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  countrymen, 
Frederick  exerted  with  no  lefs  vigUance^  his  paternal  care,  in  re« 
pairing  their  misfortunes  occaiioned  hy  dorms,  hail,  inundations,  fires, 
diforders  amongfl  the  cattle,  and  other  accidents.  In  no  country  are 
there  fewer  beggars,-  or  a  government  more  attentive  in  preventing 
and  removing  the  mifery  of  the  fubjeds.  The  moral  obligation  m 
folacing  the  unhappy  is  become,  in  Frederick's  dominions,  a  duty 
commanded  by  the  law.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  certain 
focieties,  each  member  of  which  receives  fuccours  in  money,  necef- 
faries,  labour,  &c,  whenever  he  meets  with  any  misfortune  or  con- 
fiderahle  lofs.  Jf  we  add  to  this  afli fiance  the  taxes  remitted  him' 
for  (bme  years,  in  ready  money,  it  is  evident  that  he  mufl  foon  be 
in  a  condition  to  repair  his  lofies,  and  to  refume  his  former  fituation. 
A  provincial  counfellor  inquires  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  loues, 
and  eflimates  the  damage.  Next,  he  makes  hi^  report  to  the  cfiam- 
ber,  which  decides. on  the  nature  of  the  indemnification,  and  takes 
care  that  he  is  paid.  All  this  occ^fions  no  extraordinary  expences. 
In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  the  buildings  which  have  bee.n  burnt^^ 
mud  be  repaired,  and  th.e  cultivation  of  the  land  fuffers  no  inter- 
ruption. 

*  Great  care  is  taken,  likewife,  to  prevent  fires.  In  each  village 
there  is  a  pump,  and  every  individual  is  obliged  to  keep  in  his  houie 
a  certain  number  of  leathern  buckets,  and  other  implements,  calculated 
to  extinguifh  fires.  All  matters  of  this  fort  are  examined  every  year  by 
the  provincial  counfellors,  and  an  exad  return  made  to  the  chambers. 
When  there  is  any  deficiency,  the  provincial  counfellors  are  refponfible, 

*  It  has  been  obfcrved  that  we  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  the" 
dvilifation  of  a  people,  and  of  the  value  they  annex  to  fixed  habita- 
tions, by  the  precautions  they  take  againfl  fires.  In  a  great  part  of 
Silefia,  fituatcd  on  the  confines  of  Poland,'  the  houfes  in  the  villages, 
and  even  in  many  towns,  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
horizontally  on  each  other,  and  covered  with  ftraV  or  fhingles. 
There  arc  neither  ftone  chimnies,  nor  any  mafonry.  In  this  country 
it  was  found  necefiary  to  prohibit  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of 
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corporal  ptmilhment,  from  carrying  into  the  bams,  flables,  and  otlicr 
thatched  baildings,  lighted  chaps,  or  candles  without  a  lantern  ; 
from  drying  flax  and  hemp  in  their  houfes ;  from  lining  their  ftoves 
with  linen  and  other  combuftible  matters;  from  fmoking  near 
thatched  roofs,  in  barns,  cr  in  the  woods.  All  thefe  prohibitions 
imply  a  very  extraordinary  negligence,  infomuch  that  one  would 
imagine  that  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made  are  but  juft 
emerging  out  of  the  paftoral  and  hunting  Hate,  and  are  only  beght^ 
ing  to  experience  the  ad,vantages  of  agriculture,  fociety,  and  perma- 
nent dwellings.  The  habitations  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
are  nearly  all  of  the  fame  architedlure ;  and  the  barons  live,  as  in 
many  Polifli  villages,  intermingled,  as  it  were,  with  their  hories, 
fwiiie,  fhecp,  and  oxen. 

*  During  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  ordinances  of  this  fage  mo- 
narch, and  the  indefatigable  attention  of  the  chambers,  have  at 
length  obliged  them  to  iubftitute  (lone  chimnies  for  their  wooden 
Funrels ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  prohibition  is  fo  enforced  as  to  prevent 
them  from  conftrudting  newhoufes  on  the  ancient  plan.  In  all  the 
villages  (lone  ovens  are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  particular  places  fct 
apart  for  drying  their  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits. 

*  From  preceding  obfervations  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude 
that  the  villages  of  thefe  countries  are  furrounded  by  forefts.     The 
whole  country  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  villages,   here   and 
there,  rear  up  their  he.id.s  in  the  midil  of  it.     Thefe  damp  woods, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants,  are  fatal  to  the  cattle.     Oxen 
and  cows  are  not  fed  in  llables^  but,  as  foon  as  the  grafs  appears, 
they  are  fent  to  graze  in  the  woods  and  marfhy  coppices.     Hence  it 
frequently  h^ppen"s,  ^that  they  .ore  in  want  of  food,    and  that  the 
dews,  the  fngs,  exhalations,  mud,  molHure,  and  heat,  engender  all 
forts  of  difcrders.     Every  eighth  or  tenth  year  a  general  mortality 
rages  among  the  cattle  in  thefe  diHrifts.     Thefe  lofTes  the  govern- 
ment endeavour  to  repair  by  companies  of  infurance,  which,  added 
to  the  allowances  made  by  the  chambers,  .comfort  the  inhabitants 
amidft  their  calamities.     But,  in  thefe  very  aids,  poflibly  we  may 
difcover  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  negligence  of  the  peafants,  and  of 
the  increafe  of  the  evil.     To  obviate  this,  ordinances  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  concerning  the  manner  of  treating  the  cattle,  and  avoiding  the 
contagion  ;  and  as  often  as  a  mortality  takes  places,  the  provincial 
counfellor,  and  the  phyfician  of  the  circle,  open  fome  of  the  ani- 
mals, to  exarpine  whether  ihe  difordcr  arifcs  from  a  real  infcdlion,  or 
from  the  negligence  of  the  peafants.     Jn  the  latter  cafe,  every  kind 
of  indemnity  and  allowance  is  refilled  them.     Phyficians,  eftablifhed 
in  every  circle,  are  employed  to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  prefervation  of  the  cattle,  a' d  to  make  all  exertions 
in  their  power  faithfully  to  fuliil  this  double  duty.     They  are  paid 
bv  the  kin;:.' 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art*  III.  A  Prop  of al  for  Vnifcrmhy  of  Weights  and  M^afuns 
in  Scotland^  by  extcution  of  the  Laws  now  in  force.  With  Tables 
of  the  Englijh  and  Scotch  Standards^  and  of  the  cujiomary  Weights 
and  Me  a  fares  of  the  fever  al  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  Scotland  j 
Comparifons  of  the  Standards  with  each  other^  and  with  the 
County  Meafures ;  Tables  and  Rules  for  their  reciprocal  Conver^ 
fion  ;  and  fome  Tables  of  the  Weight  and  Produce  of  Corn^  &c. 
To  which  is  fubjoined  •  Conjectures  concerning  the  ancient  WeHrhts 
and  Meafures  of  Scotland^  from  the  Time  of  David  L  down^ 
wards.  Addreffed  to  his  Majeflfs  Sheriff's  and  Stewarts  Depute^ 
andjuflices  of  Peace ^  of  the  fevtral  Crunties  and  Stcwartriesj  and 
to  the  Magifirates  of  the  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
fewed.     Hill,  Edinburgh  i  Murray,  London,    ,1789. 

•  'T'  H  E  want  of  uniformity  in  weights  and  meafures  is  highly 
■^  difadvantageous  to  every  country;  and  the  detriment  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  trade  and  manufaftures  of  the 
country.  It  adds  intricacy  and  labour  to  the  detail  of  bufinefs  ; 
how  much  therefore  muft  it  retard  the  wheels  of  commerce  in 
Great-Britain. 

Senfible^of  this,  the  legiflature  has  repeatedly,  from  Magna 
Charta  downwards,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  in  vain; 
for  though  nearly  an  hundred  a<fts  of  parliament  appear  in  the 
Engh'lh  and  Scotch  ftatute-books  relative  to  the  weights  and 
meafures,  yet  the  abufe  ftill  fubfifts  ;  a  diigrace  to  Britain  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  power  of  cuftom  and  habit  feems  fu- 
perior  to  all  law;  and  what  naturally  arofe  from  a  want  of  in- 
tcrcourfe  and  connexion,  from  a  disjointed  ftate  of  fociety,  now 
remains,  when  the  caufe  that  produced  it  has  long  fince  paffcd 
away. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  obferve,  from  Sir  J.  Miller's  intended 
bill,  and  from  the  prefent  propofal,  that  another  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  reform  fo  truly  defirable.  The  ingenious 
and  laborious  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  after  giving  a 
fliort  hiftory  of  the  laws  relating  to  weights  and  meafures,  fug- 
gefts  the  following  means  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  render  efFedive 
the  laws  now  fubhfting  on  that  fubjeft  : 

*  I.  That  the  (herifFs  and  the  jufUces  of  peace  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties of  Scotland  fhould  meet  with  the  magillrates  of  the  refpedive 
boroughs,  and,  following  out  the  plan  in  the  aft  1 6 1 8,  fliould  firfl 
of  all  po^efs  themfelves  of  complete  and  accurate  fcts  of  the  legal 
fbmdards,  both  Englifh  and  Scotch,  and  fliould  depofit  them  with 
the  deans  of  gniid,  or  other  magiftrates,  of  every  principal  city  and 
borough,  and  fettle  a  method  for  giving  out  authentic  duplicates  in 
terms  of  law, 
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•  2  That  they  fliould  appoint  in  every  city  and  borough,  parti- 
cular tradefmen  for  the  purpofe  of  making  and  aflizing  juft  copies  of 
the  ftandards ;  and  particularly  for  making,  aflizing,  and  adjulting 
Linlithgow  fi riots  and  Winchefter  buihels  of  one  form,  and  of  the  ca- 
pacity dire^cd  by  law,  and  fhould  fix  rates  a9  low  as  poffible  for 
thtfc  articles,  efpecialiy  for  the  article  of  adj.ufling  old  firlots  t^rought 
to  them  for  that  purpofe. 

•  3.  That  they  fhould  eftablifh  fbme  proper  method' of  getting  an 
account  of  the  cuftomary  weights  and  meafures  in  each  county  and 
borough,  taking  mediums  where  the  differences  are  but  iiiiall ;  and 
that  they  (hould  afcertain  the  proportion  betwixt  thefe  weights  and 
meafures  and  the  legal  (landards,  and  make  tables  for  converting  them ' 
readily  into  the  ftandard5>  and  put  thefe  proportions  and  tables  upon 
public  record.  . 

•  4.  That  they  fhould  give  public  notice  in  markets,  and  at 
parifli- churches,  and  otherwife,  to  all  heritors,  farmers,  and  others, 
to  lay  afide  all  weights  and  meafures  of  different  denominations  froqi 
•thofe  allowed  by  law,  and  by  a  limited  time  lo  bring  to  a  certain 
place  their  whole  firlots,  buihels,  and  other  meafures  and  weights 
of  legal  denomination,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  ftandards,  and 
marked  as  fuch,  to  be  adjufied  and  marked ;  and  that,  after  a  limited 
time,  all  perfons  who  ftall  ufe,  in  buying,  felling,  or  defirering, 
weights  and  meafures  of  denominations  different  from  the  ftandards 
or  difconform  thereto,  or  who  fhall  ufe  falfe  weights  and  meafures 
in  any  manner,  ftiall  be  profecuted  and  puniflied  according  to  law. 

'  5,  That,  in  refpcd  the  execution  of  the  law  has  not  been  uni- 
form, they  fhould  make  and  publifh  jparticular  regulations,  fettine 
forth  the  feveral  other  malpraftices  which  they  deem  to  fall  under  the 
law,  and  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  they  are  to  apply  the 
law  in  puniihing  them. 

«  6.  That  they  appoint  an  officer  for  carrying  on  prefecuuons,  and 
advertife  a  reward  for  informers,  to  be  paid  on  conviction.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  anfwcr  the  objeaions  that  might  be  made 
to  his  plan,  ajid  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  the  fbllow- 
ing  fenfible  remark  :  '  If  judges  aiid  niagiftrates  would  heartily 

*  fet  about  the  execution  of  the  laws  we  have,  it  is  not  to  be 

*  conceived  in  what  few  particulars  we  fliould  require  new  laws. 

*  Wiiat  thefe  particulars  are  would  be  befl  ki>own  by  the  at- 
'  tempt,  which  would  certainly  be  attended  with  beneficial  efFe<as 

*  in  the  meantime,  and  would  pave  the  way  for  a  law  of  entire 

*  uniformity  with  the  Englifti  fbndards.* 

He  next  gives  the  following  account  of  the  annexed  tables : 

•  To  promote  this  good  work,  and  to  make  the  execution  of  the 
laws  more  uniform  and  eafy,  the  annexed  tables  have  been  prepared* 
The  materials  from  which  they  are  made  have  been  toUeacd  occa^ 
fionally  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
late  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  give  hia  affiftance  in 
forming  fome  claufes  which  wer6  to  have  been  added  to  'the  bills 
abovemenuoned,  had  they  been  refumcd,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
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this  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Thefe  materials  are  chiefly  re- 
ports fron>  the  magiftrates  of  the  royal  i»oroughs  of  Scotland,  or 
from  the  ihcrifFs  of  the  feveral  counties,  or  from  other  learned  and 
judicious  perfons.  They  are,  however,  far  from  being  complete; 
and  though  confiderable  pains  have  been  taken,  it  is  probable,  from 
the  nature  and  diiHculty  of  the  thing,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
miHakes.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  many  counties  there  is  no  fixed 
iiandai^d  pradifed>  particularly  in  corn-meafures  ;  no  two^  firlots  are 
cxaftly  the  fame ;  yet  every  man  will  fsy  that  his  meafure  is  the 
right  one,  and  that  every  other  perfon*s  meafure  is  too  large  or  too 
little.  In  fuch  counties  alfo  the  accounts  given  by  fanners  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  accounts  given  by  perfons  employed  to  buy  corn  upon 
commiffion  for  exportation  ;  a  thing  eaiily  underltood.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  medium  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  taken,  though  probably 
it  will  b^  cenfured  by  both  thefe  claiTes  of  people. 

*  There  is  befides  a  fource  of  error  which  could  not  eafily  be 
avoided ;  and  that  is  the  diverfity  of  the  pint  meafure,  as  to  which  the, 
reports  were  not  always  precife.  Where  no  difference  was  exprefled* 
it  mul^  be  fuppofed  that  the  ftandard^pint  was  meant. 

*  With  regard  to  the  tables,  they  are  divided  into  two  fets,^  The 
firft  contsdns  the  flandards  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  their  pro- 
portions  to  each  other,  and  tables  of  converfion  for  applying  thc(e 
proportions,  with  fome  other  general  tables  which  may  be  of  ufe. 

*  The  fecond  fet  contains  tne  cuilomary  weights  and  meafures  of 
the  feveral  counties  and  boroughs  in  Scotland. 

*  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  calculation!^ 
exaA.  This  was  the  work  of  an  able  and  ingenious  accomptant,  wlio 
gave  his  alftllan^e  to  that  part.' 

The  *  Conje<9:ures  concerning  the  ancient  Standards  of 
Weights  and  Meafures  in  Scotland,'  are  founded  on  the  aiSze 
of  King  David  L  made  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  on  that  of  Ro- 
bert I.  and  on  thofe  of  Robert  III.  James  I.  11.  and  VI.  As 
objcdls  of  curiofity,  they  deferve  the  attention  of  the  antiquary ; 
but  when  we  conlider  that  they  are  of  much  ufe  in  explaining  the 
law  and  hiftory  of  Scotland,  we  muft  difcover  their  real  im- 
portance. 

Amrdft  the  ma(s  of  frivolous  produSions  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  over,  now  and  then  a  work  of  this  kind  comes  to  our  relief; 
we  are  then  happy  in  being  able  to  congratulate  the  author  for 
having  written  fomething  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
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Art.  IV.  Pra5iical  Ejfiys  on  Agriculture ;  containing  an  Account 
of  Soils  ^  and  the  Manner  of  cone^ing  them.  An  Account  of  the 
Culture  of  all  Field  Plants^  including  the  artificial  GraffeSy  ac^ 
cording  to  the  old  and  the  new  Modes  of  Hufbandry^  with  every 
Improvement  down  to  the  prefent  Period.  Alfo  an  Account  of 
the  Culture  and  Management  of  Grafs  Lands ;  together  with  Ob- 
fervattons  on  Enclofures^  FenSy  Farms^  and  Farm  Houfes^  fefr. 
Carefully  colleHed  and  digefied  from  the  moji  eminent  Authors^ 
with  experimental. Remarks.  Bf  James  AdaWy  Efq.  8vo.  2  vols* 
I2S,   boards.     Cadell.     London,  1789. 
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lUfEO  fum  pauper  in  are^  was  the  boaft  of  an  ancient  philo- 
•*^  f  )pher;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  if  a  book  contains 
but  little  information,  it  will  be  the  more  valuable  if  that  little 
is  original,  rather  than  a  colle6tion  of  old  ftories  with  which  the 
world  had  been  already  acquainted.  This  remark  occurred  to 
us  on  the  perufal  of  the  work  before  us,  perhaps  more  forcibly 
than  will  happen  to  moft  others  5  becaufe  from  our  office  we  are 
obliged  to  read  more  of  the  publications  that'  ifllie  from  the 
prefs  than  moft  other  perfons  have  occailon  to  do :  and  there- 
fore we  are  in  danger  of  recognifmg  old  doftrines,  however 
they  may  chance  to  be  difguifed,  more  readily  than  other  men, 
and  \yiU  be  of  cpurfe  more  apt  to  be  difgufted  with  a  repetition 
of  them. 

The  author  of  thefe  Eflays  feems  not  to  have  felt  that  &ron^ 
kind  of  difguft  which  we  experience  on  being  long  detained 
with  explanations  of  fafls  and  opinions  already  fufficiently 
known.  His  mind  feems  not  to  be  of  that  aftive  fort  which 
is  fitted  to  ftrike  out  new  idea?,  but  is  rather  of  that  patient 
kind  which  delights' in  going  over  the  fmooth,  beaten  track,  the 
afpeuiiies  of  which  "Have  been  removed  by  thofe  who  have  gone 
before  him.  It  follows,  however,  that  if  in  his  progrefs  he  is 
not  able  to  difplay  any  of  Vhofe  bewitching  beauties  that  enchant 
and  tranfport  the  reader  by  their  novelty  or  peculiar  brilliancy; 
fo  neither  does  he  deviate  often  into  the  land  of  chimeras  which 
abounds  with  nionftrous  pr'odudlions  and  abfurd  combinations, 
that  lead  the  bewildered  mind  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  error. 
To  be  plain,  the  performance  is  marked  by  a  feeblenefs  of 
thought,  and  an  indecifivenefs  of  inquiry.  Numerous  fa£ts  are 
produced,  without  carefulnefs  of  feleftion,  which  point  to  op- 
pofite,  and  frequently  contradictory  conclufions,  which  our  author 
leaves  in  the  fame  kind  of  uncertainty  he  found  them,  as  he 
feems  frequently  to  adopt  the  different  opinions  of  the  author  he 
copies  at  the  time,  though  th?fe  be  directly  cOntradidtory  to  the 
opmions  he  holds  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Adam  feems  to  have  had  himfelf  fome  little  experience 
in  certain  departments  of  agriculture }  buc  it  is  not  on  thefe 
fubje(5ls  he  choofes  moft  to  enlarge.  He  delights  moft  in  de- 
tailing the  praftice  recommended  by  others  on  thofe  branches 
of  agriculture  with  which  he  has  had  the  foialleft  acquaintance,. 
The  improvement  of  bogs,  heaths,  and  uncultivated  foils,  in 
which  department  it  is  very  evident  he  has  had  little  experience, 
if  any,  are  favourite  fubjefts,  on  which  he  enlarges  with  great, 
fluency.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  diftinguifhing  pecu- 
liarity of  our  author ;  for  it  is,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of 
fcience,  a  tendency  that  is  but  too  prevalent  among  mankind. 

Various  fubjefts  relating  to  agriculture  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  our  author,  which  he  has  treated  in  a  rambling,  de- 
fultory  manner,  in  twelve  feparate  effays.  Thefe  treat  of  foils, 
of  manures,  of  the  paethod  of  cultivating  land,  of  the  culture 
of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  fpelt,  barley,  oats,  macher,  millet, 
buck- wheat ;  pulfe,  vyt,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  lentils,  lupines ; 
cabbage  plants ;  and  roots,  via^  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  man- 
gel wurzel,  madder ;  of  the  enemies  to  corn,  and  the  means  of 
preferving  it  \  of  the  culture  of  various  ufeful  plants,  viz.  hops, 
hemp,  flax,  woad,  weld,  lavender,  muftard;  of  artificial  grafles, 
viz.  lucerne,  iaintfoin,  burnet,  clover,  rye-grafs,  favory;  the  ma- 
nagement of  grafs  lands;  and,  finally,  of  farms  and  farm- 
houfes. 

But  although  the  fubjecls  are  arranged  under  feparate  heads, 
the  author  by  no  means  thinks  it  neceflary  to  confine  himfelf  to 
treat  only. of  the  fubjed  announced  in  the  title  of  the  fe£lion, 
but  frequently  gives  long  differtations  on  other  fubjedls,  which 
are.  perhaps  omitted  under  their  own  proper  title.  For  example : 
in  treating  of  light  foils,  our  author  does  not  content  hirafel  f 
with  recommending  the  ufe  of  marie  for  improving  them,  but 
gives  a  Jong  diflertation  on  the  different  kinds  of  marie ;  though, 
under  the  title  oi fojjil  fubjhnces  as  manures^  we  fcarcely  find  this  . 
valuable  manure  mentioned,  but,  in  its  Head,  a  long  account  is 

fiven  of  the  manner  of  conftru<9:ing  kilns  for  burning  lime, 
ndecd,  on  the  fubjecl  of  calcareous  manures,  Mr.  Adam  feems 
not  as  yet  to  have  formed  any  drftindt  notions  himfelf,  and 
therefore  cannot,  be  expelled  to  convey  clear  information  to  his 
readers.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who  was  unfortunately  ftill 
lefs  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculture  than  Mr.  Adam, 
is  the  perfon  from  whom  lie  chiefly  borrows  his  notions  6\-\  this 
fubjeft.  Nor  does  he  feem  either  to  have  read  Higgins's  trea- 
tlfe  on  cements,  which  might  have  ferved,  in  fome  degree,  to 
have  enlarged  his  chemical  ideas,  or  the  more  praftical  treatife 
of  calcareous  fubftances  as  a  manure,  publiflied  in  the  fecond 
edition  of  Anderfon's  Eflays.     Had  he  done  this,  he  would  not 

M  4  •  have 
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have  been  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  furpriOng  blunder  of  aflert- 
ing  that  all  foft  ftones  of  a  tolerably  clofe  texture,  and  flate  and 
'  flints,  will  burn  to  lime  ♦.  Indeed,  the  reading  of  Mr.  Adam 
on  agricultural  fubje<^  feems  either  not  to  be  fo  extenfive  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  or  his  prejudices  are  ftrong ;  for  a  great 
many  of  the  moft  refpedtable  writers  (m  this  fubjeclare  not  once 
mentioned  in  this  performance ;  nor  has  he,  in  many  inftances, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  lights  they  have  thrown  upon  many  depart- 
ments of  this  important  fcience. 

Neither  does  the  author  feem  to  have  been  at  due  pains  to  in* 
form  himfelf  fufficiently  on  fubjedls  that  could  not  have  come 
within  the  reach  of  his  own  obfervation,  fo  as  to  avoid  recom- 
mending proje£b  that  could  not  be  carried  into  practice  with 
fuccefs  m  general.  For  example :  when  he  treats  of  the  nii^od 
of  improving  barren,  uncultivated  foils,  he  recommends,  in  the 
warmeft  terms,  the  mixing  of  one  kind  of  earth  with  another 
as  the  bed  kind  of  manure,  and  more  e£9icacious  than  dung  it- 
felf ;  even  where  the  two  kinds  of  earth  to  be  mixed  with  each 
other  were  both  of  them  naturally  unproductive*  And  he  pro- 
duces examples  on  record,  where  it  is  faid  that  a  barren  field  of 
a  fandy  nature,  and  a  barren  field  of  clay^  which  lay  contiguous 
to  each  other,  were  both  converted  into  fertile  fields  merely  by 
driving  part  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  mixing  them  to- 
gether. That  this  experiment  is  upon  record  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  that  the  fa6l  might  have  been  as  is  here  ftated,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny,  whatever  doubts  we  may  entertain  on  that 
head ;  but  we  h^ve  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  if  ever  fuch  a  lad 
toojc  place,  it  ought  to  have  been  conddered  as  a  particular  ^x- 
'ciption  to  a  very  general  rule,  and  not  at  all  as  an  authority  for 
grounding  a  rule  fo  contrary  to  the  univerfal  experience  of  man- 
kind ;  for  we  will  venture  to  fay  that  for  once  that  the  pradtical 
farmer  would  get  the  expence  incurred  by  this  operation  repaid 
by  the  fuperior  product  of  his  fieW  in  confequence  of  it,  he  would 
hefve  hundred  times  out  of  pocket  by  the  experiment.  When 
fuch  chimerical  proje£ls  as  this  are  recommended  by  a  perfon 
who  lays  claim  to  experimental  knowledge  himfelf,  they  deierve 
to  be  feverely  reprehended,  as  they  are  apt  to  miflead  the  young, 
fanguine,and  unwary  adventurer  in  *the  agricultural  walk  to  their 
utter  undoing.  More  than  one  inilance  has  fallen  under  our 
own  obfervation  where  a  hopeful  young  man,  mifled  by  bad 
counfel,  has  been  brought  into  embarralTments  that  have  blafted 


*  His  words  are,  *  All  foft. Hones,  of  a  tolerable  clofe  texture, 
will  burn  to  lime;  as  will  alfo  marble; ilatc,  ieaihells*  corals,  and 
flints;  but  this  laH  requires. a  reverboratory  fumace>  Kecaufe  iti$ 
©ti^ejwife  apt  to  vetirify.*    Vol*  I.  p.  146. 

'  ^^  all 
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all  his  rifing  h(^s,  and  made  the  latter  end  of  his  life  extremely 
unpleaiing  to  himfelf,  and  diftrefsful'to  his  family.  It  is  to  pre« 
vent,  as  &r  as  in  us  lies,  fuch  evils  in  future  that  we  hold  it  in- 
compatible with  the  office  we  here  occupy  not  to  take  notice  of 
this  fault  in  our  author.  And  we  are  fo  much  convinced  of  his 
own  philandiropy  and  reftitude  of  mind,  as  to  be  fatisfied  that, 
had  he  been  as  converfant  on  this  fubje<5t  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  he  nc^er  could  have  been  prevailed  on,  by  any  temptation, 
to  have  given  this,  and  fome  other  equally  reprehcnfible  articles, 
the  fan£tion  of  his  authority.  Why  did  he  enlarge  fo  much  on 
the  improvement  of  bogg  and  uncultivated  grounds]  Subjects 
that  he  evidently  ihould  have  avoided  to  handle  at  all. 

On  the  fttbjeft  of  manures  we  meet  with  nothing  lucid  or 
dccifive,  but  many  hints,  picked  up  from  various  authors,  fome 
of  them  good,  others  of  little  value,  others  erroneous.  On 
plowing  he  retails  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Ducket's  remarks,  and 
gives  drawings  of  their  ploughs.  On  fowing,  he  recommends 
drill  fowing,  without  fufiiciently  difcriminating  the  cafes  in  which 
wide  drills  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  narrow  drills  for  hand-hoeing 
only,  are  of  greateft  utility.  He  commends  much  Cooke's  drill 
machine,  and  gives  ^  drawing  of  it.  On  the  culture  of  corn 
crops  we  meet  with  little  dec i five  ;  but  a  great  deal  too  much 
from  Miller,  Du  Hamel,  Chateauvieux,  and  others  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ftanding,  without  proper  correftions  from  later  ex- 
perience. Nearly  the  fame  remarks  will  apply  to  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  culture  of  pulfe  and  cabbages.  Reipe<5ling  the 
culture  of  roots^  the  potatoe  occupies  a  reafonable  jfhare  of  room, 
'in  .proportion  to  its  importance;  but  it  is  evident  Mr.  Adam 
has  had  very  little  experience  himfelf  in  the  culture  of  this  va- 
luable plant;  and  has  not  been  able  to  feled  the  bed  things  that 
have  been  written  on  it  from  other  publications.  The  mode  of 
culture  he  himfelf  recom^nends  is  too  little  fufceptible  of  being 
carried  into  practice  in  the  ufual  ftate  of  our  climate  and  foils, 
that  we  avoid  expofmg  it  to  our  readers.  On  turnips  and  other 
roots  nothing  new  occurs. 

The  cffay  on  the  enemies  of  com^  &c.  is  a  philofophical  cent9 
on  the  ftru6lure  of  vegetables,^  which  has  been  colledied  from 
various  authors  with  much  labour.  Our  author  has  a  great 
propenfity  to  philofophical  difquifitions.  Among  the  various 
ufeful  plants  whofe  culture  he  defcribes  to  the  Britifli  farmer, 
lavender  is  one.  We  wonder  how  he  has  omitted  to  mention 
alfo  fweet  violetSy  as  there  is  an  article  on  that  fubje<5b  in  the 
French  Memoirs  of  Agriculture.  Chamomyle,  peppermint,  and 
ftrawberries^  were  articles  in  greater  requeft  than  lavender,  and 
equally  befitting  the  farmer's  attention.  His  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing Wild  in  particular  is  highly  defe6livc«     On  the  fubje(^  of 
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artificial  graiTes,  he  writes  of  hurnet  in  the  ftrain  that  would 
better  have  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  times  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
than  at  prefent ;  of  clover  he  fays  little ;  and  rye-grafs  feems  to 
be  fcarce  known  to  him,  or  the  authors  he  has  confulted.  Had 
he  examined  the  writings  of  Marfhall,  and  fome  others,  he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  fpeak  in  a  different  ftrain.  Sue* 
cury  he  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Britiih  farmer  from  the 
memoir  by  M.  Crete  de  Palluel  in  the  Memoirs  of  Agriculture 
in  Paris.  After  what  has  happened  refpefling  the  root  of  fear- 
city,  and  fome  other  plants  brought  from  France,  we  ought  to 
receive  the  articles  of  this  nature  they  rec<Mnmend,  with  fome 
degree  of  diffidence.  With  that  precaution  we  recommend  this 
article  to  the  experimental  notice  of  the  Britiih  cultivator. 

Iri  the  eflay  on  the  culture  and  management  ofgrafs  lands ^  with- 
out taking  notice  of  what  has  b^ren  faid  on  that  fubjedl  by  others, 
he  enumerates,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curtis,  feveral  grafles, 
natives  of  Britain,  as  highly  deferving  to  be  cultivated- by  the 
farmer.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  in  order  is  the  fweet-fcented  vernal 
grafs ;  a  plant  that  was  firft  recommended  to  our  notice  by 
Mr.  Anderfon.  Our  experiments  on  it  fince  that  time  concur 
with  thofe  of  Mr.  Anderfon  ;  and  we'  muft  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Adam  on  this  head,  as  thinking  it 
altogether  undeferving  of  culture,  on  account  of  the  very  fcanty 
produce  it  aiFords.  -Our  author  is  alfo  miftaken  in  faying  that 
this  is  the  only  Englifh  grafs  v/hich  is  odoriferous  j  the  (Keep's 
fefcue,  but  more  particularly  the  purple  fefcue,  are  much  more 
odoriferous  than  this  plant,'  and  emit  a  much  ftronger  fcent, 
when  growing  in  a  field,  than  the  vernal  fweet  grafs ;  though 
this  latt  communicates  indeed  a  ftrono-er  odour  when  it  is  touched 
by  the  fingers.  Of  the  fix  grades  recommended  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
viz.  1.  The  fweet- fcer. ted  vernal  {anthoxanthum  odoratum)i 
2.  Meadow  fox-tail  [alopecurus.  pratenfes)  j  3.  Smooth-ftalked 
meadow  grafs  {poa  preterifes) ;  4.  Rough- ftalked  meadow  grafs 
{poa  trivialis) ;  5.  Meadow  fefcue  graf?*  { fejiuca  pratenfts) y  and, 
6.  Crefted  d^^g's-tail  grafs  [cynofurus  cri/iatm) ;  we  have  tried  to 
cultivate  the  whole,  along  wirh  nuny  others,  and  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  there  is  not  perhaps  one  of  them  that  can  be 
properly  confidered  by  the  farmer  as  deferving  his  particular  care. 
The  firft,  fecond,  and  fixth  are  not  worth  cultivating  ;  the  third 
and  fourth,  efpecially  the  former,  would  make,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent pafture  grafs  could  the  feeds  of  them  be  obtained  or  fe- 
parated  ealily  from  each  other.  But  difficulties  here  occur  much 
greater  than  our  author  feems  to  be  fenfible  of.  It  is  therefore 
in  vain  to  talk  of  propagating  them  till  a  pr amicable  mode  of 
doing  it  ftiail  be  pointed  out.  The  fifth  is  alone  deferving  of 
bein^  cultivated,   or  capable  of  being 'reared  with  eafe^   and 
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even  this  grafs  is  inferior  to  fome  other  Englifh  grafles,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  enumerating. 

Mr.  Adam  mentions  the  American  grafs,  in  a  very  proper 
manner,  as  an  objeil  the  value  of  vv^hich  requires  to  be  afcer- 
tained  by  experiment.  We  are  forry  to  learn  that  complaints 
of  the  unprolific  nature  of  the  feeds  of  this  grafs  fold  by  Mr. 
Frazer,  are  but  too  general  i  fo  that  we  fear  the  value  of  it  will 
not  be  fo  foon  afcertained  as  we  expe£i:ed. 

As  a  fpecimen.of  our  author's  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing, 
we  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  extra6t,  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  effay,  which  treats  of  farms  and  farm- 
houfes : 

*  Befidei  the  cheerfulnefs  and  falubrlty  of  the  fituatiop,  there  are 
three  other  things  which  fhould  be  particuJaily  attended,  to  in  the 
choice  of  an  eftate  or  farm  ;  thefe  are,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
foil.  This  laft  is  generally  and  defervedly  a  matter  of  very  delibe- 
rate confideradon ;  but  interefting  as  the  two  former  certainly  ou»ht 
to  be,  yet  they  are,  for  the  moll  part,  far  lefs  the  objefts  of  atten- 
tion than  their  importance  demands. 

'  The  air  ihould  be  elaftic,  pure,  and  temperate ;  the  water  plenti- 
ful, wholefome>  ea£ly  attainable ;  and  tiie  foil  ihould  be  dry  and 
fertile. 

*  The  knowledge- of  the  healthinefs  of  the  air  is,*  as  Lord  Bacon 
obferves,  difcoverable  rather  by  experimerft,  than  by-reafon  or  con- 
jecture. 

'  To  examine  the  moifture  of  the  air,  before  a  hqufe  be  built, 
wool,  or  a  fponge,  may  be  hung  up  in  the  place,  and  afterwards 
compared  with  fome  of  the  fame,  expofed  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  in  another  place.  According  as  they  gain  more  or 
lefs  in  weighty  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  humid. 

*  The  air  is  liable  to  greater  alterations  from  heat  and  cold  in 
fopie  places  than  in  others;  and  as  that  inequality  is  reckoned  an 
enemy  to  health,  the  moit  equal  fhould  be  preferred.  This  is  eafily 
determined  by  the  thermometer,  and  by  examining  the  fituation  of 
the  place ;  for  the  intermixture  of  hills  and  valleys,  however  pleafmg 
to  the  eye,  is  certainly  no  promoter  of  longevity,  bccaufe  of  the  va- 
riations of  the  weather. 

*  Open  places,  and  champaign  countries,  are  thought  to  be  healthy, 
where  the  foil  is  dry,  not  parched  or  fandy,  where  wild  thyme  and 
other  aromatic  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly,  arid  which  is  riot  naked, 
but  interfperfed  with  trees  and  fhrubs  for  fliade.  Yet  the  change  of 
air  in  travelling,  after  being  accullomcd  to  it,  is  healthy ;  whence 
many  travellers  have  proved  long-lived ;  as,  indeed,  hav»;  alfo  many 
who  have^  dwelt  conftantly  in  the  fame  cottage.  A  ruddy  com- 
plexion, clear  while  of  the  eye,  quick  hearing,  and  dillind  voice, 
are  fet  down  by  Palladius  as  marks  of  the  healthfukefs  of  the  place, 
where  thefe  predominate  among  the  inhabitants. 

*  The  ancients  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  the  eafe  of  coming  at  it.    They  advifed  bringing  into 
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the  farm-houfe,  the  water  .of  a  fpring  that  never  dries  up ;  or,  t£ 
tlicre  be  no  fuch  fpring  within  the  /arm,  to  brine  the  nearelt  running 
water  into  it ;  or  to  dig  for  well- water,  not  -oi  a  bitter  or  brackifh 
tafte.  If  neither  of  thefe  were  to  be  found,  they  direfted  large 
ciflerns  to  be  provided  for  men,  and  ponds  for  collefting  and  retain* 
ing  rain-water  for  cattle.  They  eileemcd  that  water  to  l>e  beft  for 
drinking  which  had  it?  fource  in  a  hill ;  fpring  or  well-water  from 
a  fifing  ground  was  deemed  the  next  bed ;  well  -water  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  was  reckoned  fufpicious ;  and  marfhy  or  fenny  water» 
\yhich  creeps  ilowly  on,  was  by  them  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  worfb 

of  all.  .  ^         . 

*  That  water  is  moft  wholefome  yt^hich  has  np  roneral  in  it,  is 
perfeiftly  clear,  depofits  no  flimy  fediment,  leaves  ho  fpots  or  incrufla- 
tion  when  boiled  in  vefiels  of  copper  or  brafs,  and  which  boils  pulfe 
in  little  time,  which  has  no  fmell,  and,  to  ufe  Palladio's  expreflion, 
«  the  beft  tafted  water  is  that  which  has  no  tafte.* 

*  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  in  his  Caftle  of  Health,  obfervcs  that  rain- 
water  ^  the  moft  fubtile  and  pure  of  any;  the  next,  that  which  iflues 
out  of  a  faring  facing  the  ead,  and  paiTes  fwiftly  among  great  ilones  / 
and  rocks  ^  and  the  third  is  that  of  a  clear  river,  which  runs  over 
hard  ftones  and  pebbles. 

'  There  are  various  means,  fays  he,  of  trying  which  water  is  beft; 
fer  infiance,  that  which  is  of  lighteft  weight ;  and  alfo  that  which 
produces  leaft  fcum  or  froth  when  boiled  ;  that  which  will  be 
fooneft  hoc.  Of  dip  linen  cloths  in  different  waters,  and  lay 
them  to  dry,  jiid  the  witer  which  dries  foonefl  is  the  beft  and  moft 
fubtile.  -     , 

'As  fprings  and  well-water  pafs  through  beds  of  fand,  gravel,  or 
fmall  ftones;  thefe  clear  it  of  all  impurities,  unlefs  where  it  is  mixed . 
in  fubftanqes  foluble  in  water.  If  ^y  mineral  be  mixed  with  the 
water,  it  is  unfit  for  the  farmer's  ufe.  If,  it  be  hard,  it  is  un£t  for 
wafhing  and  many  culinary  ufes.  This  water  gives  the  meal  boiled 
in  it  a  read  colour ;  but  the  hardeft  water  may  be  rendered  fbft,  and 
fit  for  any  ufe,  by  mixing  with  it  a  fmall  proportion  of  pot  afti,  or 
other  fixed  alkaline  fait,  or  for  want  of  thefe,  the  afhes  of  burnt 
Tegetables. 

*  Animal  and  vegetable  fubftanccs,  mixed  with  ftagnating  water, 
putrify  and  taint  that  water.  This  tairtt  is  moft  efte^ually  carried  off 
by  boiling,  during  which  the  putrid  particles  evaporate  5  and  what- 
ever clfc  remains  in  it  will  fuhfide  when  cold.  '  It  may  alfo  be 
mended  by  having  air  forced  through  it  by  Dt»  Hales's  ventilators ; 
or  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  it  with  acids,  fuch  as  vinegar,  juice 
of  four  fruits,  a  little  oU  of  vitriol,  or  by  throwing  over  the  furnace 
iwat  powdered  allum,  the  vitriolic  acid  of  which  will  correft  the  pu- 
trid volatile  alkali  therein,  and  its  fine  clay  will  carry  down  the  other 
impurities.  '        > 

'  When  there  is  neither  running  water  ^nor  fpring  water,  arrificial 
fprings  may  be  made  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  who 
does  not,  indeed,  fay»he  had  tried  thcnt  himfclf ;  but  they  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  iince  his  t'me,  and  found  to  anfwer.' 
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Mr.  Adam  proceeds  to  explain  Lord  Bacon's  method  of 
making  artificial  fprings ;  but  our  room  prevents  us  from  fol- 
lowing him.  Various  other  particulars  refpefting  the  refining 
of  water,  modes  of  difcovering  fprings,  digging  for  wells,  &c.  &c, 
are  enumerated  at  great  length ;  but  for  thefe  and  other  parti- 
culars we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
kind  of  philofophical  difquilitions  in  which  our  author  takes  de- 
light.  The  reader,  however,  will  obferve  from  the  above  fpe- 
cimen  that  he  is  more  defirous  of  coUediing  all  that  has  been 
faid  on  the  fubjedt  by  ancients  and  moderns  than  ftudious  of 
confiftency.     For  example :  he  fays  exprefsly,  in  one  place,  that 

*  if  any  mineral  be  mixed  with  -the  water  it  is  unfit  for  the  fer- 

*  mer's  ufe,'  and  a  few  lines  further  he  again  fays,  *  but  the 

*  hardeft  water  may  be  rendered  perfe<SHy  foft,  and  fit  for  any  ufe^ 
^  by  mixing  with  it  a  fmall  proportion  of  potafh,  or  other  fixed 

*  alkaline  ialt.'  But  water  thus  mixed  has  evidently  a  mineral 
impregnation.  Many  other  inconfiftencies  might  be  remarked, 
and  inaccuracies  pointed  out,  in  thefe  obfervatious  i  but  the  in- 
vidious tafk  we  decline. 

On  the  whole,  though  thefe  eflays  contain  litde  new  matter, 
they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  harmlefs,  and  may  be  &fely  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  perfon,  except  the  young  and  inconfiderate  tyrd 
in  rural  aeconomicks  j  for  it  is  fuch  p^fons  chiefly  who  would 
be  apt  to  be  mifled  by  the  faulty  parts  of  the  performance. 

Art.  V.  Mammuth\  or^  Human  Nature  dijplayed  on  a  grand 
Scale,     In  a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  into  the  inland  Parts  of 

^  Africa.  By  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  lamo.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed. 
Murray.    London,  1789. 

Ti/fANKIND,  it  has  been  often  and  juftly  obferved,  are 
^^  very  much  governed  by  prejudices  j  and  different  nations 
frequently  view  the  fame  objefts  in  different,  and  fometimes  even 
oppofite  lights.  The  men  of  the  different  ages  and  regions  of 
the  world,  brought  together  by  the  fancy  of  ingenious  fabu- 
lifts  and  poets,  wonder  at  one  another's  ways  of  thinking,  and 
furnifh  in  their  dialogues  of  the  dead,  one  of  the  mofl  lively  and 
agreeable  fpecies  of  entertainment  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  letters.  ' 

The  author  of  the  compofition  before  us,  in  the  manner  of 
Lucian,  prefented,  in  a  former  little  work,  a  concourfe  of  il- 
luflrious  fpirits  who  had  figured  at  different  times,  and  in  diffe- 
rent countries  on  earth ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  where^ 
the  Grecian  romancer  laid  the  fcenes  of  his  converfations,  . 
agreeably  to  the  mythology  of  Greece,  in  the  fhades  below. 

The 
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The  Man  in  the  Moon  carries  the  foufe  of  departed  mor- 
tals to  his  own  planet,  where  he  introduces  to  their  company, 
in  the  charaftcr  of  another  Mercury,  the  genius  or  reprefen- 
tative  of  human  nature,  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  Fqx.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  encouraged  probably  by  the  reception 
which  his  former  fancies  met  with  among  thofe  who  unite  a 
turn  for  fpeculation  with  a  love  of  laughter,  has  attempted  a  fe- 
cond  flight,  in  which,  though  not  rf  little  bold  and  extravagant, 
he  confines  himfelf  to  earth,  and  the  ways  of  men  who  have  not 
yet  put  ofF  the  incumbrance  of  mortality.  His  declared  obje<S 
IS  to  view  human  nature  on  a  grand  fcale ;  and  this  he  endea- 
vours to  do  by  bringing  into  tlofe  and  lively  comparifon  men 
and  races  of  men,  who,  in  local  circumftances,  in  modes  of 
life,  and  ways  of  thinking,  differ  ffom  one  another  in  a  degree 
which,  however  furprifmg  at  firft  fight,  he  ftiews  to  be  not  al- 
together unnatural.  The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
is,  that  we  ought  to  diftruft  firft  appearances,  to  be  modeft, 
humaoe,  and  indulgent  in  our  treatment  of  all  nations,  and  very 
doubtful  of  our  own  perfections  and  attainments  in  know- 
ledge. '  The  difcoveries  and  the  refleftions,'  he  fays*,  *  to 
which  his  travels  led,  are,  on  the  whole,  united  by  this  general 
maxim,  that  all  objects  ftrike  the  eye  of  the  fpe<9:ator  diffe- 
rently according  to  the  medium  through  which  they  are  feen, 
and  the  point  from  which  they  are  I'urveyed :  that  confe- 
quently  the  true  proportions  and  relations  of  things  are  to  bs 
difcerned  only  by  viewing  them  in  all  polTible  lights  ;  and  that 
the  real  nature  of  all  fentiment  and  paHion  is  beft  underftood 
when  magnified  to  extravagance  by  the  microfcope  of  en- 
tbufiafai.  .It  was  only  by  taking  a  furvey  of  all  imaginable 
hypothefes  that  philofophy  at  laft  difcovered  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world ;  in  contemplating  which,  the  aftronomer  quits  his 
ftationary  fituation  upon  our  globe,  tranfports  himfelf  to  the 
centre,  and  obfcrves  the  heavenly  bodies  from  a  point  that  is 
to  be  reached  only  by  the  imagination.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
only  by  leaving  our  native  fliores,  and  by  travelling  night  and 
day,  by  books,  by  fea  and  by  land,  that  we  can  attain  to  any 
tolerable  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  which  is  moft  tho- 
roughly difplayed  when- it  is  feen  in  various,  fituations,  and 
when  the  peculiarities  of  every  tribe  and  nation  of  men  being 
fet  afide,  we  view  human  kind  from  the  centre  of  that  which 
remains  common  to  all.*  There  is  not-  in  the  univerfe  a 
being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  nay  even  with 
that  of  fenfe,  that  does  not  regard  itfelf  as  the  common  centre 


*  Vol,  XL  p.  305, 
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^  of  all  other  objects.     Place  the  fame  obje£l  in  feveral  points 

*  of  view,  it  will  hardly  appear  to  be  the  fame ;  and  yet  nothing 

*  will  have  changed  but  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,  It^  becomes 
'  us,  therefore,  to  treat  one  another  with  indulgence^  and  to 
'  deliberate  well  before  we  bring  mutual  charges  of  ignorance 
'  and  error*.' 

Thefe  fentiments  are  illufti;ated  and  confirmed  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  facls  and  obfervations,  prefented  at  every  turn,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  tour  with  the  tinker;  in  which  The  Man  in  the 
Moon^  well  knowing  how  foon  the  minds  of  mortal  readers  grow 
tired  of  refleftion,  feafons  his  inftruftions  in  the  fublimeft  mo- 
rality and  metaphyfics  with  a  great  variety  of  ftories,  and  with 
frequent  and  lively  fallies  of  wit  and  humour  ;  fome  of  which, 
however,  are  fcarcely  confiftent  with  decorum,  and  that  ftrain 
of  morality  and  natural  religion,  to  which,  amidft  the  moft  ex- 
travagant whims  and  fancies,  it  is  his  manner  very  frequently  to 
return. 

In  the  outfet  of  his  tour  he  immediately  brings  forward,  in  the 
manner  of  hiftory  and  of  epic  poetry,  the  moft  prominent  fea- 
tures of  what  he  is  about  to  defcribe.     *  We  are,  in  many 

*  inftances,'  he  fays,  ^  governed  by  prejudices  of  education,  and 
'  in  many  affume  to  ourfelves  too  high  a  rank  in  the  fcale  of  na- 

*  tions.     I  tremble  while.  1  relate  that  impreffion  of  fenfe  which 

*  firft  conveyed  thefe,  with  many  other  truths,  to  my  Gnoftic 
^  powers!' 

*  In  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  untrod  by  the  foot  of  AbyiTinian 
Brace,  and  which  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  lying  Mun- 
chaufon  to  conceive ;  as  I  doubled  one  of  the  projedions  of  an  abrupt 
and  rugged  mountain,  I  was  met,  full  in  the  face,  at  the  fmall  dif- 
tance  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  by  a  gigantic,  black, 
and  woolly  haired  Hierophant,  riding  ftark  naked  on  a  monllrous 
Mannnuth.  He  waved  before  his  vifu:d  orbs  fomewhat  that  in  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  in  iize,  refembled  the  forefail  of  a  fhip,  and 
hummed,  as  he  moved  flowly  on;  certain  articulate  founds,  which  I 
had  for  fome  time  conceived  to  be  the  howling  of  the  wind  amidft 
the  clefts  and  incurvations  of  the  mountain.  Though  flruck  with* 
horror,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  make  my  efcape,  1  felt  myfelf  power- 
fully attraded  by  fome  phyflcal  impulfe  towards  the  jaws  of  the 
Mammuth,  into  which,  if  1  had  once  fallen,  I  would  never  have 
returned,  either  dead  or  alive,  to  the  green  furface  of  the  foodful 
earth,  at  leall  by  the  fame  way  that  I  entered.  If  the  fym pathetic 
reader^  alarmed  for  my  fafety,  willies  to  know  for  what  end  1  threw 
myfelf  into  a  fituation  fo  full  of  danger,  and  by  what  means  I 
cfcaped  it,  I  will  immediately  proceed,  by  a  detail  of  events,  to 
•gratify  a  curioiity  which  I  confider  as  a  very  great  coir«pliment.' 
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He  proceeds  to.  deduce  his  own  ftory  (for  he  confefles  that 
though  he  had  aflumed  the  tide  of  Man  in  the  Moon,  his 
patron,  he  was  nomore  than  an  emauuenfis  and  humble  client 
of  that  celefttal),  ^  frcHn  the  fpacious  barn  near  Muflelburghy 
*•  mendoned  in  bis  former  treatife,  in  which  he  reclined  with 
*•  his  lovely  partner  on  the  fragrant  hay,  and,  forgetting  all  his 

*  forrows,  gave  way  to  the  pleafing  intoxication  of  me  ,moft 

*  fuccqfsful  love.*  Being  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the 
gypfies,  he  ftrolls  about  with  them  in  Scotland  and  England, 
where  diey  meet  with  many  Angular  and  entertaining  adven- 
tures, and  perform  many  miracles  in  the  way  of  fortune-telling 
and  curing  difeafes.  The  principles  on  which  thefe  were  per- 
formed are  unfolded,  and  the  deep  infight  of  the  gypfies  into 
human  nature  are  dif{dayed.  In.  this  part  of  the  tour  with  the^ 
tinkers  we  meet  with  much  fatire  and  ridicule  on  feveral  cba- 
raders,  both  literary  and  political.  In  the  courfe  of  his  pere- 
grinations he  fell  in  with  a  philofopher,  an  humourift,  ^d  a  good 
man,  whofe  opinions  and  niode  of  life  were  not  more  Angular 
than  intereftine  and  inftructive.  This  was  no  other  than  a 
(hoemaker  in  Cumberland,  whom  he  accidentally  met  with  at  a 
wedding,  aud  by  whom  our  traveller,  with  his  lady,  was  invited 
to  fpend  a  day  or  too  with  him  in  his  cottage  in  the  neigh^ 
bourbood : 

«  The  ihoemakcr  had  {omt  horns  to  difpo(e  of,  of  which  the 
tinkers  made  fpoons  and  cups  in  winter.  His  cottage  was  fitoated 
on  the  margin  of  a  Jfmall  lake,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  oiT  a 
mile  from  tlie  great  road  that  leads  from  Carlifle  to  Penrith,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  any  town  or  village.  A  few 
acres  of  ground  which  he  rented,  the  privilege  of  fiihing  for  eels  and 
other  fmail  fifhes  on  the  lake,  with  the  produce  of  his  calling,  en- 
abled this  philofophical  cobler  to  live  with  eafe,  and  wifh  decenr 
hofpitality.  He  exercifed,  by  turns,  the  vocations  of  an  hufband-» 
.  man,  of  a  fifher,  and  of  a  cobler.  We  arrived  at  his  humble  man- 
iion  in  the  evening.  '  You  are  welcome,  ftrangcrs,'  faid  he,  *  to 
Ay  houfe.  But  luxury  has  made  great  ftrides  fince  the  fong  was  firft 
compofed— * 

A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  flail. 

That  ferv'd  him  for  parlour,  for  kitchen,  and  hall. 

For,  befides  a  ftall,  I  have  both  a  parlour  and  a  kitchen.  Step  in, 
and  you  fhall  fee  the  fir  ft ;  as  to  the  fecond,  pleafe  God,  you  Ihall, 
by  and  by,  be  fati^fied  of  its  exillence  by  an  appeal  to  another  fenfc 
than  that  of  feeing.'  On  entering  this  parlour,  I  was  ftruck  with 
a  fpeftacle  which  announced  to  me  at  once  that  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  received  under  the  roof  of  a  phik)fopher  and  an  hu- 
mourift,  as  well  as  of  an  hofpitable  man.  A  fkeleton  of  gigantic 
dimcnfions,  fixed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  ferved  as  a  cafe  for  a 

clock. 
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clock,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  artificer.  Glafs  beads, 
placed  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  and  moved  by  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum,  ftruck  the  furprifed  fpedator  with  horror.  '  That/  fayg 
he,  <  is  the  Jkeleton  of  my  grandfather,  which  I  made  with  the  affift* 
atice  of  a  poor  fludent  from  Edinburgh.  I  have  fitted  up  a  clock  in 
the  midfl  of  It,  which  ferves  at  once  as  a  memenu  mori^  and  to  mea- 
fure  time.*  Thb  (keleton  1  call  the  minifter,  becaufe  he  preaches,  in 
jhis  tick  tack  way,  and  the  ferious  expreffion  of  his  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance, many  a  ferious  fermon.  Scarcely  any  occurrence  happens. 
Or  paffion  arifes,  but  one  look  of  the  minifler  produces  the  happiell 
cffea.' 

-  *  We  had  not  well  recovered  the  (hock'^hich  this  fight  had  occa- 
fioned,  when  a  lovely  young  woman  came  fmiling  into  the  room, 
v^th  an  infant  in  her  arms,  about  two  years  of  age.  After  a  few 
kind  falmations  to  iis,  (he  held  up  her  little  girl  to  the  fkeleton  ; 
ivho£e  rueful  mouth  the  child  kiffed  with  great  cordiality,  and  fhoofe 
both  its  hands,  faying,  *  Dood  night  eland  dada.'  A  boy  of  four 
years  faid  diftinftly  at  the  fame  time,  *  Good  night  grandfather.* 

*  Thefe  are  our  children,'  faid  this  wonderful  artificer  in  leather ; 

•  they  in  this  manner  falute  their  grandfather  every  evening  and 
<fvery  morning.     That  old  man  whom  you  fee  bufy  in  the  garden  is 
my  father.     He  is  to  be  placed,  after  death,  by  the  fide  of  the  mi- 
nifler, and  is  to  be  a  frame  for  a  piece  of  mechanifm  contrived  to 
play  fome  fblemn  church  mufic;  fo  that  he  is  to  be  precentor  or 
clerk.     It  is  the  certainty,  1  aflure  you,  that  he  will  not  be  buried  in 
the  cold,  dark,  and  filent  grave,  deprived  of  all  company,  and  of  the 
cheerful  light  of  the  fun,  but  every  day  be  a  witneis  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  his  family,  and  be  embraced  by  his  progeny,  that  fupports 
him  in  that  gay  mood,  even  under  the  weight  of  near  fourfcore  years. 
It  wa»  a  noble  art  that  the  Egyptians  poffefTed  I    I  mean  that  of 
mammy-making,  or  embalming  the  dead.     We  are  but  children  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  making  mummies.     Dr.  Hunter  himfelf 
would  have  been  undone  in  this  art  by  any  old  nurfe  in  Egypt.     As 
the  art  of  embalming  is  not  wholly  unconnedled  with  that  of  tanning 
leather,  for  we  drefs  our  own  leather,  I  have  provided  a  confiderable 
number  of  books  on  this  fubjeft,  and  a  fni all' laboratory  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  in  which  I  fometimes,  with  the  afliflance  of  my 
brothers,  make  a  few  experiments:  I  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  the  day, 
or  at  leafl  that  fome  of  my  pofterity  will  fee  the  day,  when  the  art  of 
embalming  the  dead  will  be  as  well  underflood  in  this  family,  as  ever 
it  was  in  ancient  Egypt.     This  purfuit,*  continued  the  prince  of 
fhoemakers, '  may  probably'  appear  to  you  not  a  little  extravagant  and 
whimfical,  fincc  fteletons  have  no  fenfe  of  either  good  or  evil.     It 
is  fo.     But  if  it  fervcs  a  good  purpofe,  it  is  very  cxcufable.    We  are 
not  always,  indeed  we  are  very  little,  governed  by  reafon.     Wc' 
fuffer  greatly  from  tbtillqfions  of  imagination ;  and  if  we  can  cheats 
Ourfelves  into  a  little  hap|unefs  by  the  lame  means,  it  is  fair  and  right 
that  we  (hodld  do  it. 

•  The  ancient  poets,*  added  this  learned  worker  in  leather,  *  who 
were,  for  the  moil  part,  Pythagoreans,  believed  tliat  fouls,  whether 
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good  or  bad,  hovered  over  their  bodies  after  death,  fo  long  as  they, 
remained  in  any  degree  free  from  cofrupdon  and  diffipation.  The 
commentator  Servius,  explaining  thefc  words  in  the  iEncid,  relating 
to  the  funeral  of  Polydorus, 


Aniroamque  iepulcro. 


Condimus,  et  magna  fupremum  voce  ciemu^» 

fays,  that  the  foul  continues  near  the  body,  and  even  its  a(bes«  afl  long^ 
as  it  can  perceive  any  of  its  remains.  This  notion  is  fo  extremely  na- 
tural, that  it  prelTes  on  the  mind,  and  conftantly  recurs,  after  aU  our 
repeated  eftbrts  to  difmifs  it.  The  rude  tribes  of  mankind  particularly 
are  unable  to  conceive  a  total  fcparation  of  foul  and  body.  Wherc- 
ever  the  body  lies,  the  foul,  they  think,  with  all  its  paifioDS  and  pro- 
penfities,  will  ftill  cling  to  it.  Hence  they  even  put  victuals  in  the 
grave  with  their  deceafed  friends.  And  hence  too,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  univerfal  idea  of  the  foul's  immortality,  and  the  general  be- 
lief of  a  future  refurref^ion. 

«  It  was  to  hinder  fouls  from  going  iboner  into  other  places  that 
the  Egyptians  embalmed,  with  fo  much  care  ,  their  dead  relations. 
A/lyrrh,  with  other  perfumes,  and  bandages  of  fine  linen  dipped  ia 
gum,  made  the  inanimate  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  as  hard  as  if  they. 
had  been  compofed  of  marble.  I  cannot  help  thinking,'  faid  my 
{hoe maker,  •  that  your  countryman.  Lord  Monboddo,  inilead  of 
expofmg  himfelf  by  holding  up  as  gofpel  all  tlie  ahfurdities,  and 
even  confounding  the  popular  with  the  philofophical  dodrincs  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  would  be  more  ufefully  employed  in  fearching  old  Greek 
books  for  hints  refpedting  the  loft  art  of  embalming,  that  cordial  of 
death.  It  is  very  odd  th^t  men  will  perpetually  counteradl  the  in- 
tentions of  nature.  That  man,  if  ever  one,  was  made  for  coUc^ing 
bricks  and  ftones ;  but  nothing  lefs  will  ferve  him  than  to  be  an  ar- 

chiteft.     What  is  he  about  now  ?' *  Having  proved,-  1  replied, 

<  that  all  human  creatures  have  four  fouls,  he  is  now  employed  ia 
fearching  the  records  of  antiquity  in  order  to  (hew,  from  the  wifdom 
of  Egypt,  that  cats,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  faying,  have  nine  ; 
for,  whereas  it  is  faid  by  foolifh  women,  that  cats  have  nme  li<veff 
his  lordfhip  is  to  fhew,  by  his  fkill  in  Greek,  that  they  ought  to 
fay  they  have  nine  fouls  i  whence  the  adoration  paid  to  thofe  animals 

in  ancient  Egypt.' *  Surely,'  faid  mine  hoft,  *  he!  would  be  better 

employed  in  inquiries  of  the  mummy  kind.* *  Yes,*  I  anfwered, 

*  he  would  be  better  employed  even  in  tanning  the  flcins  of  cats  than 

V  in  ridiculous  inquiries  about  their  fouls.     But  as  Diogenes,  by  his 

iingularities  and  whims,  became  the  father  of  a  fchool  under  the 

name  of  the  Cynic,  or  Doc ;  fo  Monboddo  hopes  to  lead  a  fed  under. 

tlie  appellation  of  the  Cat.* 
• 

■  A  great  deal  of  learned  converfation  paffes,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  ftioemaker's  houfe,  vj^ife  and  benevolent,  though 
whimfical,  is  difplayed.     After  this  our  traveller  fays, 

*  Three  days  did  we  enjoy  with  the  cobler  the  happieft  ipace  of 
time  1  have  fpent  fiace  I  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion.    But  oa 
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the  fourth,  in  the  morniDg,  having  on  the  evening  before  made  a 
purchafe  of  about  an  hundred  oxen's  horns,  we  announced  our  inten- 
tion to  depart.  The  fhoemaker  intreated  us  only  to  ftay  for  half  an 
hour  to  bear  part  in  a  trial,  and  to  witnefs  a  puniihment  that  he 
feared  muft  take  place  in  his  family*  His  boy  had  forcibly  taken  a 
cake  my  fpoufe  had  fetched  from  his  little  filler,  who  was  in  tears 
about  it,  and  had  endeavoured  to  ihelter  himfejf,  like  older  people^ 
under  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  whole  family  of  us  were  on  the  jury. 
His  father  and  mother  urged  every  thing  in  his  defence,  and,  after 
convi^on,  in  extenuation  of  his  crime ;  but  the  boy  was  fentenced 
to  be  whipped.  Yet  neither  of  the  parents,  nor  any  of  his  uncles^ 
or  near  relations  was,  as  is  ufual,  the  executioner.  No :  an  old  wo- 
man was  fent  for  on  purpofe,  who  lived  in  a  folitary  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  paiTed  for  a  witch.  This  old  fy bil  whipped 
the  boy  pretty  fraartly,  while  all  prefent  afFedled  the  deepeft  fym- 
pathy.  *  In  this  manner,'  faid  our  Solon,  *  1  wilh  to  nouriih  filial 
afFedion  in  my  children,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  upon  thair 
fufceptible  minds  that  there  is  a  natural  and  judicial  connexion  be- 
tween vice  and  mifery.  Pafiionate  punishment  excites  refentment 
againft  the  puniiher,  not  contrition  for  the  offence.  Punifhment 
inflicted  thus  reflects  an  odium  on  the  caufe,  while  a  natural  affec- 
tion fur  parents  and  teachers  is,  by  calling  the  aid  of  both  judges 
and  executioners,  not  weakened  but  drengthened.' 

*  Before  we  parted  our  hoft  very  gravely  advanced  to  the  ftool  on 
which  the  queen  of  the  gypfies  fat,  and  with  infinite  folemnity  and 
benignant  complacency  of  countenance,  reclining  upon  a  bended 
knee,  ibetched  forth  his  hand,  and  elevated  the  hem  of  a  filken  em- 
broidered petticoat.  '  She  ftarted  at  this  flrange  adlion,  and  I  myfelf 
wondered  what  it  might  tiean,  when  he  took  hold  firft  of  one  buckle, 
and  then  of  another,  and  very  deliberately  pulling  off  her  fhoes,  in- 
fpe^ed  them  narrowly  to  fee  whether  they  did  not  need  mending, 
which  one  of  them  did.  It  was  immediately  heel  pieced.  Mine 
were,  in  like  manner,  infpefted  carefully,  but  they  happened  to  be 
entire.  *  We  are  exhorted  by  a  divine  teacher  (whom  I  venerate, 
•  though  not  his  followers),'  faid  he,  '  to  wafh  one  another's  feet.* 
In  caftem  countries,  continued  the  fhoemaker,  they  commonly  wore 
fandals  for  fhoes,  which  left  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare,  and 
expofed  to  duft,  and  all  the  inclemency  of  an  hot  climate.  There- 
fore the  waHiing  their  feet  was,  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, a  very  feafonable  and  delicious  refrelhmenc.  But,  as  we  wear 
fhoes  in  this  country,  I  interpret  the  text  as  applied  to  one  in  my 
circumflances  *and  prbfeflion,  in  this  manner,  *  Look  at  flrangers 
feet,  to  fee  if  their  fhoes  want  mending.'  We  entered  into  a  con- 
verfation  on  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  the  (hoe-making  art.  In 
the  facred  writings  of  Europe,  great  notice  is  taken  of  the  finery 
that  lafcivious  ladies  afFeded  in  their  feet ;  and  in  the  Afiatic  nations, 
the  finefl  part  of  a  fine  woman  is  her  feet  at  this  day.  In  fadi,  al- 
though the  face  is  the  fpot  where  fpeculative  love  of  beauty  begins, 
it  darts,  like  other  pafiions,  to  extremes,  from  head  to  feet.  '  The 
Greeks,'  faid  I,  '  the  fathers  of  all  arts,  at  leaft  in  the  Weft,  I  fup- 
pofe  held  fhoemaking  in  great  eftimatloni  for  Socrates,  and  other 
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philofophers  of  Greece,  draw  many  cf  their  iimilitudesy  nay,  by  finr 
the  moil  of  their  iimilitudes  that  refer  to  mechanical  art,  from  that 
of  making  (hoes.'— '  They  do  lb/  faid  he;  '  and,  in  comparifon 
of  their  barbarous  neighbours,  they  were  good  fhoemakers.  Hornet 
tells  us,  as  a  Klriking  chara6terillic  of  the  Grecian  tribes  that  went 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  that  they  wore  excellent  boots«  In  reality, 
y^u  may  judge,  by  the  neatnefs  of  one's  ihoes,  of  the  progrefs  of  arts 
among  any  people,  more  than  from  any  other  part  of  their  drefs. 
Savage  nations  have  no  fhocs.  The  head  and  the  feet,  the  extremi- 
ties, as  being  the  fartheft  removed  from  the  vital  and  moft  fenfible 
parts,  are  the  laft  members  of  the  body  that  are  dothed.  The 
Scotch  highlanders,  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  iflands,  as  the  Mac- 
raes and  Macgillihones,  and  others,  have  neither  fhoes  nor  bonnets; 
and  others  have  only  coarfe  brogues  made  of  raw  hides  and  leathern 
thongs.' 

.  The  old  man,  the  father  of  the  flioemaker,  here  tells  fbrae 
merry  ftories,  with  many  a  circumftance,  after  the  manner  of 
old  age,  concerning  the  highland  army  that  made  an  irruption 
into  England  in  1 745,  many  of  whom  were  virithout  (boes  al- 
together : 

*  I  now  took  my  leave  of  this  phllcfophical  maker  of  ihoes  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  many  p  ayers  for  the  profperity  of  his  family. 
*  Farewell,  moll  humane  and  wife  of  mankind,  whofe  knowledge 

•  fecks  not,  with  vain  ollentation,  to  vie  with  mafly  volumes,  but 
wifely  courts  the  ihade,  and  iludies  to  follow  nature,  and  to  difUn- ' 
guifli  truth  from  falfchood ;  truth,  the  pidlure  cf  nature ;  falfehood, 
an  tgn':5  fatuus  that  leads  into  conflant  confufion.  Farewell!  in- 
nocent, blooming,  and  happy  partner  of-his  joys  and  forrows.  Fare- 
well !  Aveet  children,  and  happy  relations  ana  domeftics  of  every  de- 
nomination, farewell !  And  thou,  awful*  preacher  of  righteoufnefs, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  I  bow  In  reverence  to  thy  filent 
but  expreffive  admonitions;  a  teacher  thou,  never  clamorous  for  thy 
tithes,  never  diverted  from  thy  gracious  talk  by  pleafure,  eafe,  or  any 
other  human  confideration !  U  how  unlike  the  fair,  fleek,  round 
faces  of  ordinary  divines,  fwelled  out  by  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
fmoothed  by  the  filly  contentment  of  liftlefs  infenfibility!     Fixed  in 

xthy  pulpit,  thou  at tendell  not  either  on  elections,  or  elediioneering 
cabals,  the  levees  of  a  chancellor,  a  minifter  of  ftate,  or  a  king.*  The 
queen  faluted  the  whole  family  bathed  in  tears.  The  children  too 
cried ;  and  the  afFeftionate  houfe-dog,  greatly  difcompofed,  couring 
and  howling,  ran  from  one  to  another,  and,  by  various  gefluret  and 
agitations,  plainly  difcovered  how  deeply  he  fhared  in  the  foft 
diilrefs/  •  .        ' 

«  The  Man  in  the  Moon^  alias  the  doftor  of  the  gypfies,  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  company  through  England,  meets  again  with  the 
queen  of  the  gypfies,  from  whom  he  had  parted  for  fome  years, 
ais  related  in  his  former  travels.  Her  ftory,  during  the  period 
ef  their  feparation,  fonns  a  tender  and  pleafing  epifode  in  the 
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hiflory  before  us.  Our  author  and  his  queen  are  deputed  by 
the  Britifh  gypfies  to  reprefent  them  in  a  congrefs  of  Egyptian 
kings  and  queens  from  all  nations  of  the  world,  at  a  jubilee  held 
once  in  fifty  years.  They  meet  in  the  plains  of  Tunis.  Their 
-dreis,  equipage,  manners,  principles,  converfatioji,  feaft?,  and 
other  particulars,  are  defcribed,  and  fome  lively  anecdotes  are 
introduced. 

The  gypfies  record  proverbs,  or.  maxims,  in  a  kind  of  num- 
bers, by  way  of  fongs  or  pfalcns,  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.    They  fpeak  with  derifion  and  contempt  of  many 
of  thofc  cuftoms  and  opinions  which  govern  *  men  tied  to  fixed 
*  habitations,^     They  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  their  own 
erratic  mode  of  life ;  and,  in  the  charafter  of  fpies  on  other  na- 
tions (whom  they  confider  in  fome  fort  as  enemies),  exult  ovei' 
their  vices  and  follies.     Here  our  author  has  an  opportunity  of 
furveying  the  ways  and  fentiments  of  men  and  nations  from  a 
pretty  lofty  eminence.     But  he  afcends  to  a  height  ftill  greater, 
and  attempts  to  difplay  human  ^ature  on  a  fcale  ftill  grander, 
when  he  travek  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  and  con- 
verfes  with  men  of  antediluvian  fize   and  longevity,  the   fa- 
thers of  philofophy,  men  of  fublime  genius  and  pure  minds,  whp 
have  made  a  proficiency  far  beyond  any  that  has  been  attained 
in  Europe  in  fcience. 

Separated,  by  a  train  of  natural  though  unforefeen  events, 
from  the  company  of  the  gypfies,  he  falls  into  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
humiliating  and  brutal  flavery  in  a  region  of  Africa,  not  far  from 
the  confines  of  Tripoli. '  Having  accompanied  his  mafters  to  a 
territory  more  inland,  on  the'buiinefs  of  ftealing  ^  gigantic  goats  J 
Extricated  from  his  deplorable  fituation  by  the  approach  of  the 
holy  Hierophant,  already  defcribed,  riding  on  Mammuth,  an 
animal  of  enormous  fize  and  ftrength,  of  which  we  have  indeed 
fome  veftiges  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  whofe  fpecies 
had  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  extin6t.  This  creature 
with  his  rider,  large  in  the  ufual  proportion  of  men  to  horfes,  is 
defcribed.  The  facred  prieft  and  king  takes  up  our  affrighied 
travdler  behind  him  on  his  Mammnth,  and  converfes  with  him, 
as  he  journeys  homeward,  concerning  the  countries  he  had  left, 
and  thofe  into  which  he  had  entered.  7"heir  converfation 
affords  us  an  idea  of  the  general  contour  of  the  Mammuth ian 
countries,  their  natural  productions,  ftate  of  government,  in- 
duftry,  and  mode  of  life.  Every  thing  here  is  on  a  great  fcale, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Mammuthian  men  and  womerj,  who  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  hct  high,  and  broad  in  the  ufual  propor- 
tion of  human  bodies : 

'  They  are  woolly -haired,  like  the  reft  of  the  African  nations. 
They  have  eight  tops  on  each  foot,  and  eight  iing?rs,  including  the 
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thumb,  on  each  hand ;  an  organifation  which  gives  chem  great  ad- 
•vantage  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  material  ob- 
jects. There  is  a  tradition  amorgft  them,  that  their  remote  an- 
ceftors,  who  were  much  wifer  and  ilronger  than  they,  were  endowed 
with  a  (iill  greater  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  1  he  vulgar  have  a 
fable  amongft  them,  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  an  eye  in 
their  neck.  This  is  rejected  by  the  learned  men.  However,  the 
fuperior  attainments  of  mind,  and  bodily  qualities  of  the  ancients^ 
are  affirmed  by  all.  The  men  of  quality  among  them  refide  chiefly 
upon  mountains,  feparated  from  each  other  by  fertile  plains,  gene- 
rally about  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth;  divided  lon- 
gitudinally by  an  artificial  canal,  which  receives  the  rivulets  that 
fall  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  which  ferves  to  convey  the 
produce  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  is  common,  in 
our  parts  of  the  world,  to  live  in  the  plains,  and  to  ufe  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  for  fhooting,  •  pafture,  hermitages,  and  fo  on.  It  is  notfo 
in  the  interior  pans  of  Africa.  In  that  fultry  climate,  the  natives, 
whenever  they  can  afford  it,  wifely  live  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  for 
the  fake  of  cool  air.  They  are  at  great  pains  too  to  plant  clumps'^of 
trec«  that  grow  to  an  enormous  height,  as  well  as  thicknefs,  on  the 
fummits  of  hills ;  and  flretchmg  planks  of  the  fame  from  the  clefts  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  form  the  mofl  enchanting  fummer-houfes,  or 
aviaries,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  in  the  air.  They 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  multiply  mechanical  invention  where  the  pur- 
pofe  can  be  ferved  by  any  of  the  fimple  contriyances  or  produdiions 
of  nature.  There  is  more  beauty,  fay  they,  in  thefe  trees  which 
fupport  our  nefls,  than  in  the  proudefl  pillars.  They  hold  it  as  the 
greateft  mark  of  ingenuity  to  fupply  all  their  wants  without  me- 
chanical inventions;  and  in  this  refpedl,  although  humane,  good- 
matured,  and  indulgent  to  hunian  folly  and  weaknefs  to  a  moll  won- 
derful degree,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  Cynic  philofophers.  The 
learned  cad,  for  iike  the  Gentoos  they  are  divided  into  calls,  wear 
no  kind  of  clothes,  man,  woman,  nor  child.  The  great  aim  of  this 
caft  is  to  be  as  independent  on  matter,  and  all  the  cravings  and  plea- 
fures  of  fenie,  as  poflible.  They,  for  the  moft  part,  live  in  a  flate 
of  warfare,  as  it  were,  with  flefh  and  blood,  and  fiudy  to  elevate 
themfelves  above  fenfation,  and  to  mix,  by  the  energy  of  abftradled 
or  metaphyfical  ideas,  with  the  myilerious  world  of  fpirits.  There 
is  a  fedl  among  them,  however,  who  make  no  great  account  of  fpe- 
culative  attainments,  and  place  the  chief  happinefs,  as  well  as  glory, 
of  life,  in  following  unadulteiated  nature.  In  all  things  they  fludy 
to  refill  the  allurements  of  fenfe,  and  to  be  governed  folely  by 
xcafon.* 

By  the  evening,  foon  after  the  fun  went  doviTi,  the  Hiero^ 
phant,  whofe  name  was  Mblek-Ammon-Bahauder,  with 
his  little  gueft  Moussin-Poussin  [fo  he  called  our  traveller], 
arrived  at  his  palace,  or  ncft,  where  he  is  naofl.  hofpitably  en- 
tertained by  the  queen  and  her,  children,  who,  with  the  father 
and  aunt  of  the  Hierophant,  compofcd  the  whole  royal  family. 

We 
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We  have  been  fufficiently  particular  to  infpire  our  readers 
with  a  defire  of  feeing  this  bizarre  performance,  which  cer- 
tainly difcovers  genius,  reading,  erudition,  and  refleftion ;  and 
minds  congenial  with  the  author's  will  not  be  di(;ippointed  in 
their  expeftations  of  reaping  inftruSion  and  amufement  from 
the  perufal  of  MAMMUTHi  ^r.  Human  Nature  dijplayed  on  a 
gr arid  Scale, 
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'    various  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague ;  together  with  further  (Jh-^ 

fervations  on  feme  foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals ;  and  additional 

Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great -Britain  and  Ire- 

land.     By  John  Howard^  Efq,  F.R,S,     4to.    I2s.     Cadell. 

London,  1789. 
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A  FTER  thefe  important  communications  Mr.  Howard  pre- 
*^  fents  us  with  the  anfwers  to  a  fet  of  queries  refpedting  the 
plague,  which  were  drawn  up  for  him  by  two  of  his  medical 
friends.  Dr.  Aikin  and  Dr.  Jebb.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty to  whom  thefe  queries  were  propofed  are,  Raymond,  phy- 
fician  at  Marfeilles ;  DfemoUins,  furgeon  at  Marfeilles  ;  Giova- 
nelli,  phyfician  to  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn ;  the  phyfician  to 
the  lazaretto  at  Malta  5  Morandi,  phyfician  at  Venice  j  Ver- 
doni,  phyfician  atTriefte;  a  Jew  phyfician  at  Smyrna;  Fra. 
Luigi  Di  Pavia,  prior  of  the  hofpital  of  San  Antonia  at  Smyrna. 
The  anfwers  of  thefe  gentlemen,  though  they  differ  on  various 
points,  all  unite,  however,  in  confirming  the  author  in  his  per- 
fiiafion  that^the  plague  is  communicated  by  near  approach  to,  or 
acftual  contaft  with,  infected  perfons  or  things.  And  this,  he 
feys,  is  a  point  which  it  is  a  great  pleafure  to  him  to  be  fatisfied 
upon,  as  the  propofed  means  of  prevention  by  cutting  off  com- 
munication with  the  fources  of  infeftion  muft  depend  upon  it. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  mention  that  his  confinement  in  the 
lazaretto  at  Venice  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  author.  The 
ofFenfive  fmell  in  his  apartment  afflifled  him  with  a  conftant 
headach,  his  appetite  failed  him,  and  he  began  to  apprehend' 
the  approach  of  the  hofpital  fever.  His  refource  in  this  melan- 
choly fituation  was  his  favourite  fcheme  of  white-wafliing  the 
walls  of  his  room,  which  operated  fo  fortunately  and  inftanta- 
iieoufly  that  he  vtras  at  once  delivered  from  the  noxious  efiiuvia, 
and  reftored  to  health  and  ftrength,  to  the  great  furprife  and  ad- 
niiration  of  the  inhabitants  o(  the  lazaretto,  ^yho  had  imbibed 
^rong  prejudices  againft  the  meafure. 

N  4  After 
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After  having  endeavoured  to  devclopc  the  real  caufes  of  th^ 
plague,  he  goes  on  to  inquire  into  the  beft  modes  of  cure,  and 
prefcnts  us  with  an  abftradl  of  a  curative  and  prefervative  me- 
thod to  be  obferved  in  the  plague^  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
itiagiftrates  of  health  at  Venice,  at  the  requeft  of  the  court  of 
Ruflia.  After  fome  further  information  as  to  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  meani  of  arrefting  this  dreadful  fcourge  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world,  wherein  its  prpgrefs  is  marked  with  its  crueleft  tri- 
umphs, he  proceeds  to  his  account  of  the  hofpitals  and  prifons 
on  the  continent.     \     ^      ■ 

He  begins  with  a  defcription  of  thofe  In  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  each  of  \^  hich  he  generally  finds  fomething  to  commend  ;  but 
feeitis  almoft  univerfally  diflatisfied  with  the  fmall  attention  paid 
to  thofe  moft  important  articles  of  health,  cleanlinefs,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air.     We  were  much  ftruck  with  the  noble  defign 
of  a  religious  aflbciation  called  La  Confrairie  de  mifericorde, 
whofe  principal  objeft  is  to  vifit,  confole,  and  fuccour  their  fel- 
low-creatures in  prifons  and  hofpitals.     In  following  our  author 
to  the  gallies  at  Toulon,  we  felt  an  involuntary  depfeffion ;  to 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moft  perfeA 
freedom  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  no  object  gives  birth  to 
fenfations  more  painful  than  the  forrowful  condition  rf  hopeleis 
flavery ;  and  a  fenfible  fpirit  can  breathe  with  greater  cheerful- 
nefs  the  clofe  and  contaminated  air  of  hofpitals,  than  the  puret 
atmofphere  which  in  vain  furrounds  thefe  melancholy  outcafts. 
Pallid  countenances  and  frefli  graves  are  fights  lefs  painful  and 
.    difpiriting ;  yet  fo  full  of  refources  is  the  mind  of  man,  whetl 
properly  exercifed  and  fuftained  by  religious  contemplation,  that 
ibme  have  paffed  their  lives  with  ferenity  even  in  thefe  fituations^ 
The  author  met  with  a  proteftant  flave,  whofe  name  is  Francois 
Conde,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  gallies  at  this  place  forty- 
two  years,  for  having  been  concerned  with  fome  boys  in  a  quarrel 
i  with  a  gentleman,  who  loft  his  gold-^headed  cane  in  a  private 
Jioufe  at  Paris.     He  had  been  condemned  ^t  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and,  after  four  years  confinement,  had  procured  a  Bible,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  learnt  to  read,  and  rendered  his  mind  fu- 
pcrior  to^the  abfurdities  and  errors  of  the  Romifll  faith ;  fincc 
which  time  he  has  been  as  remarkable  for  the  fteadinefs  of  his 
religious  opinions  as  for  his  amiable  and  upright  con<lu£l  among 
his  fellow-prifoners.     There  are,  however^  fome  circumftances 
to  be  confidered  which  dedu£l  a  Jittle  from  our  fenfibilities  in 
behalf  of  thefe  miferable  culprits.     While  common  reafon  con- 
vinces us  that  their -own  hardinefs  and  atrocity  have  occafioned 
the  fufFerings  of  the  greater  part,  it  is  a  comfortable  deliverance 
to  our  feelings  to  be  afiured  by  the  author  that  their  clothing 
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and  diet  are  clean  and  whclefome :  and  that  a  particular  galley  U 
appropriated  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  that  from  this  fuitable  ar« 
rangement  may  refult  a  jufter  and  milder  proportion  of  labour. 

The  author  feems  better  fatisfied  with  the  hofpitals  of  Italy 
than  thofe  of  France.  Thefe  advantages  are  greatly  owing  to 
the  liberal,  aftive,  and  humane  condudt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  on  whom  Mr.  Howard  beftows  an  eulogy  that  cannot 
but  be  a  grateful  prefent  to  princes  themfelves  from  a  quarter  fo 
truly  refpe£table.  At  the  hofpital  of  Savona  the  furgeon,-  with 
much  good  fenfc,  complained  of  the  injudicious  cuftom  of  mixing 
chirurgical  with  other  patients,  and  condemned  the  unwhclefome 
and  ilovenly  habit  of  fpitting  on  the  walls  and  floors.  Thefe 
inconveniencies  were,  however,  greatly  compenfated  by  the  An- 
gular delicacy  and  advantage  of  an  alcove  recefs,  concealed  by  a 
linen  curtain  between  the  beds  in  the  women's  wards.  At  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  and  Pifa,  the  hofpitals  are  regulated  with  ad- 
mirable attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  and  comfort  of  the  patients; 
it  Pife  he  particularly  notices  the  neatneis  of  the  women's  wards, 
the  free  admittance  of  air,  and  the  exhilerating  profpe<%  of  an  ele- 
gant botanical  garden  from  the  windows. 

The  prifon  at  Malta  he  greatly  difapproves  of,  and  refleflte  with 
feeling  and  propriety  upon  the  mercilefs,  unchriftian-like  maxim 
of  perpetual  hoftility  againft  the  Turks,  avowed  by  thofe  catholic 
knights,  which  proves  the  means  of  filling,  the  prifon  with  num- 
bers of  unhappy  peafants,  fiibermen,  and  failors,  from  the  coafts 
of  Barbary.  The  Hofpital  at  Malta  is  ill  condufted,  being  ge- 
nerally under  the  direction  of  a- young  and  inexperienced  perfon, 
the  older  knights  (for  out  of  this  body  the  governor  muft  al- 
ways be  chofen)  not  caring  to  fubmit  to  the  confinement  and 
danger  of  the  office.  The  fick  are  ferved  by  the  moft  unfeel- 
ing of  all  the  wretches  upon  earth  ;  and  the  author  once  beheld 
eight  or  nine  of  them  entertained  with  the  extravagancies  of  a 
dying  man,  who  was  delirious.' 

.  The  hofpitals  and  prifons  in  Turkey  come  next  under  con- 
fideration.  The  precipitate  executions  at  Smyrna  prevent  the 
prifons  from  being  too  much  crowded ;  and  that  there  may  b» 
no  lofs  of  time,  the  miferable  few  that  are  under  confinement 
have  moft  of  them  to  expert  the  repeated  application  of  the 
baftinado.  In  this  city  there  are  feveral  hofpitals ;  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  factory  have  each  of  them  built  one ;  but  the  Vene- 
tian or  Italian  hofpital  is  the  beft  adminiftered,  being  under  the 
dire£iion  of  a  worthy  and  afliduous  prior.  The  French  alfo, 
and  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  have  hofpitals  here. 

The  prifons  at  Conftantinople  prefented  nothing  to  our  tiu- 
thor  that  was  remarkable,  except  indeed  an  air  of  decorum  and 
tranquillity  not  coqsunon  in  thefe  places^  which  he  found,  upon 
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inquiry,  refulted  from  the  circumftance  of  the  prifoncrs  being 
allowed  no  beverage  but  water. 

The  Turks  have  few  hofpitals  at  Conftantinople*  Thofe  in- 
tended for  the  fick  are  miferably  neglefted  5  but  there  are  two 
for  lunatics  admirably  built,  and  proof  againft  fire.  In  this  re- 
ceptacle, however,  the  patients  are  treated  with  a  very  fmall 
ihare  of  attention ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  infatuated  peo- 
ple, while  they  difcover  fuch  little  concern  and  reverence  for 
human  beings,  have  aftually  provided  an  afylumfor  cats,  fituated 
near  the  mofque  of  San  Sophia. 

The  conftrudlion  of  the  prifons,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prifoners,  in  Germany,  were  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
humane  notions  of  Mr.  Hovirard.  The  exclufion  of  light,  the 
heavy  irons,  and  the  rare  attendance  of  priefts,  were  unavailing 
rigour^  which  he  faw  with  juft  indignation.  It  is  a  comfort, 
however,  to  be  told  that  the  humanity  and  good  fenfe  of  the 
prefent  emperor  have  induced  him  to  refcue  his  country  from 
the  ignominy  reflefted  upon  it  by  the  pradice  of  the  torture,  that 
foul  and  execrable  mockery  of  reafon,  religion,  and  truth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  convids  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  ftreets; 
lit  night  they  lie  in  their  clotKes,  and  are  chained  to  the  floor  $ 
and  the  room,  having  no  other  windows  than  two  holes  in  the 
ceiling,  is  extremely  offenfive. 

There  arc  many  noble  inftitutions  in  Vienna  and  its  fuburbs 
for  the  various  defcriptions  of  invalids.  The  moft  diftinguifhed 
are  the  general  hofpital,  the  hofpital  for  lunatics,  the  military 
hofpital,  and  the  foundling  hqfpital.  There  are  befides  many 
lefs  confiderable  foundations ;  but  all  are  in  a  flourifliing  ^ate, 
having  the  benefit  of  the  emperor's  particular  patronage  and  en- 
couragement. This  prince  was  fo  condefcending  as  to  give 
Mr.  Howard  a  private  audience,  and  (o  humane  and  difcreet  as 
to  adopt  maiiy  of  his  ideas,  which  he  thought  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedls.  It  muft  be  a  comfort 
to  the  emperor  in  his  prefent  illnefs  to  refleft  that  numbers,  who 
have  felt  and  acknowledged  his  faving  hand,  are  probably  at  this 
time  employed  in  praying  for  his  recovery. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  a  precife  account  of  the  ftate  of 
prifons  and  hofpitals  in  Holland;  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  au- 
thor takes  notice  of  the  rarity  of  executions  in  this  coimtry, 
only  five  criminals  having  been  executed  in  Am^erdam  for  the 
eight  years  preceding  1783,  and  only  one  from  that  time  to 
J 787.  This  he  fuppofes  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  to 
the  great  folemnity  with  which  their  executions  arc  performed. 
In  Utrecht  there  had  been  no  execution  for  the  city  or  province 
for  the  twenty-four  years  preceding  January  1787.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  however,  it  is  the  fpirit  of  this  country  to  be  fparing 
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M  executions^  the  order  and  exa£lnefs  of  its  police  is  well  wor<^ 
thy  to  be  imitated  by  every  city  in  Europe. 

In  July  1787  the  author  profecuted  his  inquiry  through  Scot- 
land. Of  the  prifons  he  gives  us  no  account,  being  dil&tisfied 
altogether  with  the  condition  he  found  them  in,  and  perceiving 
tio  alteration  fince  his  former  vifit.  He  pays,  however,  a  hand- 
fonie  tribute  to  the  lord-provofl:  for  his  unfuccefsful  exertions  to 
produce  a  reform.  The  charitable  inftitutions  in  Edinburgh  of 
which  he  takes  notice  are,  the  infirmary,  the  orphan  hofpital, 
the  workhoufe,  and  the  hofpital  for  old  people.  This  lafl: 
afylum  is  a  neat,  quiet,  and  comfortable  retreat,  where  every 
article  is  provided  for  the  helplefs  inhabitants  which,  to  mode- 
rate expectations,  can  furnifli  out  the  means  of  health  and 
cheerfulneis* 

Of  Irifli  prifons  our  author  makes  but  an  indifferent  report. 
The  goals  feem  to  be  conftru6ted  upon  a  very  reprehenfible 
plan,  having  fronts  fit  for  palaces,  with  apartments  that  are  not 
even  proper  receptacles  for  the  wretches  for  whom  they  are  de- 
figned.  Many  neceflary  reftriftions  are  here  very  little  attended 
to,  vifitors  are  too  carelefsly  admitted,  and  the  ruinous  effedls 
of  ftrong  liquors  are  every  day  feen  in  the  tumult  and  diforder 
that  prevail  in  the  prifons.  At  Dublin  Newgate  there  are  no 
proper  drains,  no  baths,  and  no  apartments  for  the  goaler.  Many 
of  the  women  lie  on  flag-ftones,  with  a  very  little  ftraw  almoft 
worn  to  duft ;  and  on  tjfie  men's  fide  feveral  boys,  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  were  confined  with  the  moft  prafiifed 
and  daring  offenders. 

The  author  fays  he  has  good  grounds  for  afferting  that  in  the 
Bridewell  a  puncheon  of  whifkey  has  been  drailk  in  a  week ;  and 
the  prifoners  will  fell  their  bread  at  any  price  to  procure  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  well-known  propenfity  of  the  Irifh  towards 
ftrong  drink,  puts  the  author  in  mind  of  a  very  fenfible  paffage 
in  Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophical  and 
Literary  Society  at  Manchefter,  Vol.  I.  p.  89,  in  which  this 
practice,  and  the  miftaken  grounds  on  which  it  is  often  defended, 
are  juftly  reprobated : 

*  In  Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  on  the  different  fuccefs,  with  refpeft  to 
healthy  of  fome  attempts  to  pafs  the  winter  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
Manchefter,  Vol.  1.  p.  89,  having  related  feveral  accounts,  he  thus 
obferves  as  to  the  important  article  of  their  drink :  '  It  appears  that, 
in  all  tl;e  unfuccefsful  inftances,  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors  were 
ufed,  and  probably  in  confiderable  quantities.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
Dutch  journals,  notice  is  taken  that  an  allowance  of  brandy  begun 
to  be  ferved  to  each  man  as  foon  as  the  middle  of  September* 
Writers  on  the  fcurvy  feem,  almoll  unanimoufly,  to  confidera  por- 
tion of  thefe  liquors  as  am  ufeful  addition  (0  the  diet  of  perfont 
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cscpoTed  to  the  caqfes  of  this  difeafe ;  and  due  ileference  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  paid  to  their  knowledge  and  experience ;  but,  convinced 
as  1  am  that  art  never  made  fo  fatal  a  prefent  to  mankind  as  the  in- 
vention  of  diftilling  fpirituous  liquors,  and  that  they  are  feldom  or 
never  a  necefTary,  but  almoft  always  a  pernicious  article  in  the  diet 
of  men  in  health,  I  cannot  but  look  with  peculiar  fatisfaftion  on  the 
confirmation  this  opinion  receives  by  the  events  in  thefe  narratives.  , 
*  The  temporary  glow  and  elevation  caufed  by  fpirituous  liquors 
arc,  I  imagine,  very  fallacious  tokens  of  their  good  cfFeds ;  as  they 
are  always  fucceedcd  by  a  greater  reverfe,  and  tend  rather  to  con- 
fume  and  exhauft,  than  to  feed  and  invigorate,  the  genuine  principle 
of  vital  energy.  Another  extremely  pernicious  efFe(f^  of  thefe 
liquors  is,  the  indolence  and  ftupidity  they  occaiion,  rendering  men 
inattentive  to  their  own  prefervation,  and  unwilling  to  ufe  thofe  ex- 
ertions which  are  fo  peculiarly  neceiTary  in  fituations  like  thofc  dc* 
icribed  in  the  foregoing  narratives,' 

* 

Mr.  Howard  fpeaks  more  favourably  of  the  hofpitals  than  of 
the  prifons  in  Dublin ;  though  in  thefe  his  feeling  and  penetra- 
tion oblige  him  to  enumerate  many  improprieties.  The  infti* 
tutions  that  appear  to  be  beft  condu£led  are  the  lying-in  hof- 
pital,  the  hofpital  for  lunatics,  and  the  military  and  marine 
hofpitals.  That  for  incurables  is  miferably  neglected  in  all  the 
moft  eflential  points.  They  are  now  building  a  new  prifon,  in 
a  fine  fituation,  for  the  Dublin  county  goal.  Mr.  Howard  no- 
tices a  ftriking  oppofition  between  the  north  and  fouth  infir- 
maries at  Cork,  the  one  having  all  the  windows  fhut  throughout 
the  houfe,  and  confequently  all  the  rooms  clofe  and  offenfive ; 
the  other  preferving  the  wards,  both  of  the  men  and  women, 
frefli  and  wholefome  by  having  the  windows  continually  open. 
We  cannot  forbear  extrafting  a  note  from  this  page,  which  re- 
fle£ls  fo  much  honour  upon  a  worthy  individual : 

*  I  had  the  pleafure  to  hear  that  the  worthy  mayor  of  Cork,  Sa- 
muel Rowland,  Efq.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  corporation,  has 
aboliihed  the  two  annual  dinners  on  the  elcdion  and  fwearing-in 
days  of  the  chief  magiftrate  and  fherifFs,  which  were  the  occaiion  of 
much  irregularity;  and  fubflituted  in  lieu  thereof  a  permanent  and 
moft  ufeful  charity,  to  be  fupported  by  the  money  formerly  expended 
•therein,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  20c/.  This  annual  fum  is  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  truftees  for  the  relief  of  indigent  freemen,  their  wiv€« 
and  children  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  future 
augmentation  by  bequeAs  and  donations.' 

'  The  author  proceeds  next  to  the  confideratlon  of  the  charter 
fchools  in  Ireland,  of  which  there  are  thirty-eight,  defigned  for 
the  inftruclion  of  the  children  of  popifii  and  other  poor  rjatives, 
in  the  Engli(h  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  true, 
religion  \  befides  two  called  the  Ranelagh  fchools,  which  admit 
only  the  children  of  proteftants*     It  is  his  genbral  opinion  of 

them 
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diem  that  they  are  a  charity  of  a  very  noble  kind,  and  capable 
of  becoming  extenfively  beneficial  j  but  that  ftill  there  is  inter- 
woven in  their  pirefent  condition  a  long  train  of  abufes  that 
challenge  a  parliamentary  invcftigation.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  many  fenfible  hints  this  fe6tion  contains  for  the  im- 
provement of  thia  great  and  national  fcheme  of  charity;  we 
ihall  only  obferve  that  he  does  not  forget  to  lay  his  ufual  ftrefs 
tipon  the  neceflity  of  cleanlinefs,  and  a  free  admiffion  of  air ; 
that  he  efteems  the  fedentary  and  feeble  occupation  of  fpinning 
"  an  improper  labour  for  boys ;  and  that  he  thinks  the  arts  of 
rearing  trees  and  cultivating  the  ground,  are  objefts  on  which 
they  might  be  ;nore  fuitably  and  more  advant^geoufly  em- 
ployed. 

After  thus  endeavouring,  by  this  general  view  of  the  fuiFer- 
ines  of  the  fpecies,  to  excite  in  our  bofoms  a  catholic  fpirit  of 
warm  and  brotherly  afFedion,  of  tender  anxiety  and  commrfer- 
ation.  for  the  natives  of  all  countries,  and  the'difciples  of  all  re- 
ligions, the  excellent  author  leads  us  back  to  the  content plation 
of  objefts  ftill  nearer  to  our  hearts,  and  more  connected  with  out 
interefts,  and  attacks  at  once  our  fympathy  and  fliame,  by  con- 
vincing us  that^  in  this  free  and  enlightened  land,  abufes  are  ftill 
fuffered  to  proceed  in  our  Jiofpitals  and  prifons,  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  wicked  more  hardened  and  profane,  and  to  deprefs  the  mi- 
fcrable  with  frefli  accumulations  of  forrow. 

As  we  have  allowed  much  fcope  for  our  remark^  upon  -that! 
part  of  the  volume  which  we  thought  moft  new  and  curious, 
<nir  obfervations  on  this  divifion  muft  neceflarily  cdntra£t  them- 
fclves,  and  we  fhall  only  give  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
principal  prifons  and  hofpitals  in  London  and  Southwark. 
.  No  alteration  had  taken  place,   either  in  Newgate  or  the- 
Fleet,  fince  the  laft  vifit  the  author  made  to  thofe  places.     The 
Cpndition  of  Newgate  is  peculiarly  lamentable.     The  old  and 
young  are  promifcuoufly  crowded  together,  liquors  are  ftill  fold 
(n  great  quantities,  the  infirmary  for  men  has  only  ftvtn  iron 
bedfteads,  though  there  were  then  twenty  fick,  and  the  infir- 
mary for  women  contains  only  one  window^  and  no  bedfteads. 
Some  of  the  fame  objeftions  he  makes  to  the  Poultry  and  Wood- 
Street  Compters.     At  Bridewell  no  alteration,  has  taken  place, 
except  indeed  one  for  the  worfe,  the  removal  of  a  ventilator. 
In  the  New  Prifon  at  Clerkenwell  there  are  many  defeib.  The 
prifon,   however,   is  clean,  owing  to  the  double  allowance  of 
bread  given  to  the  wardfmen,  certain  orderly  prifoners  appointed 
to  preferve  it  fo.     The  keeper's  falary  is  50/.  and  his  perquifites 
are  fuffered  to  amount  to  250/.  to  make  up  which  fum  prifoners 
afe  detained  for  their  fees,  and  are  often  obliged  to-  pawn  their 
ksiiiXy  clothing. 
^^  '  Great 
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Great  part  of  the  Savoy  having  been  lately  burned  down,  tjie 
priibners  are  crowded  into  two  rooms*  This  place  is  in  a  mi* 
ferable  condition ;  and  the  diftrefeful  fituation  of  the  prifoners 
occafions  many  deaths  in  the  year.  Weftminfter  prifon  is  in  a 
condition  very  little  fupwrior. 

In  Tothill-Fields  Bridewell,  no  bedding,  no  infirmary,  no 
employment,  A  room,  which  the  late  worthy  keeper  ufed  as  a 
chapel,  is  now  converted  into  a  place  of  rendezvous,  which  the 
men  and  women  fteal  over  to  at  night,  from  their  refpe<9:ive  apart-> 
ments,  for  the  purpofes  of  debauchery. 

In  the  King's-Bench  and  Marihalfea  prifons  liquors  are  fold  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before  the  aft  of  24th  of  Geo.  III.  Within 
the  Marihalfea  there  is  an  alehoufe,  which  is  frequently  the  fcene 
of  drunlcennefs  and  riot. 

We  j(hall  now  offer  a  concife  account  of  the  hofpitals  irt  this 
great  city.  The  rriany  noble  charities  which  prefent  tbemfelves 
every  where  to  our  view,  we  cannot  but  cojifider  with  fenfible  fa- 
tisfa<SHon,  as  fo  many  undoubted  proofs  of  the  zeal  and  humanity 
of  our  countrymen  -,  yet,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  many 
bad  contrivances  and  unaccountable  overfights  which  difappoint 
thefe  benevolent  purpofes,  we  acknowledge  and  lament  the  in- 
firmity of  all  human  fchemes,  which  are  often  magnificent  in 
deiign,  but  in  execution  imbecile  or  abortive. 

The  author  begins  with  the  London  Hofpital  in  WHitechapel 
road.  In  this  generous  inftitution  patients  are  admitted  without 
fpe  or  reward  to  nurfes,  or  any  fecurity  for  the  expence  of  bu- 
rial or  removal.  All  accidental  cafes,  whether  recommended 
or  not,  are  received  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Here  is  a 
large  chapel,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  performed  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  ptayers  read  three  days  in  the  week.  But  the  paf- 
iages'  are  dark,  there  are  no  citterns  for  water,  medical  and  chi- 
rurgical  patients  are  lodged  together,  and  the  houfe  has  not  been 
whitewamed  for  fome  years.  The  committee  are,  bow- 
ever,  exerting  themfelves,  and  making  improvements  in  this 
hofpital. 

.  St,  Bartholomew's  hofpital  is,  in  general,  commended  by  our 
author.  The  wards  being  double  have  not  the  advantage  of 
oppofite  windows ;  but  they  are  clean,  and  not  ofFenfive.  The 
ftaircafes  are  wide,  and  the  landing-places  fpacious.  Mr.  Howard, 
in  a  long  note  to  this  page,  gives  us  an  account  of  Chrift's 
Hofpital,  which  adjoins  to  Bartholomew's,  and  aoes  great  jufticc 
to  this  noble  and  extenfive  foundation. 

Middlefex  Hofpital,  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  pof- 
fcfling  but  very  low  funds,  has  an  air  of  great  poverty  and 
wretchednd*s..  Among  the  printed  orders  there  is  one  which 
Mr.  Howard  very  properly  condemns,  *•  that  all  drugs,  medicines^ 
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*  materials,  and  neceflaries,  be  bought  of  thofe  perfons  who 
'  will  furnifli  them  at  the  cheapeft  rate  ;  and  that  the  preference' 
'  be  given  to  tradcfmen  who  are  fubfcriberS/ 

The  author  very  much  approves  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital  in 
Southwark,  and  particularly  notices  an  excellent  order,  which 
we  fliall  prefent  to  the  reader,  with  Mr.  Howard's  comment 
upon  it ; 

*  That  if  any  furgeon  have  any  coniiderable  or  extraordinary  ope- 
ration to  perform,  he  (hall  give  notice  of  the  time  of  his  doing  the 
fame  to  the  other  furgeons,  that  they  may  be  prefent '  But  I 
iearched  in  vain  to  find  (what  I  have  often  wifhed  were  a  landing 
order  in  all  hofpitab)  that  no  amputation  fhould  ever  take  place  till 
after  a  confultation  of  three  medical  gentlemen^  who  (hall  be  of  una- 
nimous opinion  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  and  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  efeding  a  cure  without  the  ufe  of  the  knife  and 
faw/ 

Guy*s  Hofpital,  in  Southwark,  was  founded  and  endowed  at 
the  foti  expence  of  Thomas  Guy,  a  private  citizen  of  London, 
an^  erefled  during  his  life-time.  The  plan  and  condu6t  of  this 
hofpital  appear  to  have  met  the  ideas  of  the  author  above'  any 
that  had  hitherto  fallen  under  his  confxderation.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  open  to  fome  exceptions. 

The  Weftminfter  Hofpital  in  St.  James's- Street,  and  St. 
George's  Hofpital  at  Hyde- Park- Corner,  are  Jiable  to  many 
objedHons.  Both  are  offenfive  and  dirty,  and  the  beds  are  pa- 
rallel and  clofe  to  the  walls,  with  wooden  tefters.  Bedding  is 
an  article  on  which  Mr.  Howard  particularly  infifts,  and  which 
he  complains  is  generally  but  ill  attended  to  throughout  all  the 
receptacles  for  the  fick  and  the  criminal  in  this  metropolis. 

He  beftows  much  praife  on  the  Lock  Hofpital,  near  Hyde- 
Park-Corner,  intended  for  the  relief  of  venereal  patients  only; 
and  exhibits  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  inftitution  in  a  note, 
which  we  cannot  forbear  extradling : 

*.  A  prejudice  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  many  people  againil. 
fuck  hofpitals  will,  I  hope,  be  my  excufe  for  copymg  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Abftradl  of  the  Rules  and  Orders. 

*  The  difeafe  Which  entitles  the  objedls  of  this  hofpital  to  relief,  is 
in  itfelf  extremely  loathfome,  and  direful  in  its  efFetlsj  and  tlic  un- 
happy fufferers,  if  poverty  be  their  companion,  are  doubtlefs  involved 
in  the  moft  deplorable  wretchednefs. 

«  Many  a  worthy  woman  has  here  to  lament  the  diabolical  pro- 
fligacy of  an  abandoned  hufband.  Many  a  poor  and  helplefs  infant 
to  deplore  its  being  the  offspring  of  a  diftempered  parent.  Many 
%  y6ung  creature  of  tender  years,  yea,  even  in  infancy  itf«rlf,  has  to 
bewail  the  inhuman  violence  of  a  difeafed,  filthy,  and  loathfome  ra- 
viihcr.    Others  who  have,  been  led  away  by  the  arts  and  wiles  of 
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fcdncers,  by  promifes  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  fair  words  meant 
cidiy  to  deceive.  And»  lafUy>  many  who  have  inadvertently  fought 
o their  own  ruin,  have  alfo  been  cured  in  this  hofpital ;  foch,  many 
fuch,  but  for  diis  houfe,  had  rotted  and  perifhed  miferably.  Some 
of  thefe,  whofe  lives  have  happily  been  preferved,  have  kificd.thc 
rod  of  afRIftion ;  by  the  bleffing  of  God  have  turned  from  their  ini- 
quity, and  been  happily  reflored  to  their  family,  their  country,  and 
themfelves. 

.  *  Therefore  their  having  brought  on  themfelves  the  difeafe  by 
their  own  fin  and  folly  is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  left  to  perifti. 
A  life  loli  to  the  public,  from  whatever  caufe,  is  ilill  alofs.  If  we 
fyeak  of  the  matter  in  a  Chrillian  view,  how  dare  any,  who  profefs 
to  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrilt,  make  this  an  objection  ? 
Suppofe  the  Redeemer  had  urged  fuch  a  j^ea  againft  becoming  poor 
for  our  fakes  ;  fuppofe  he  had  faid  of  us,  '  Leave  thofe  finners  to 
to  the  confequences  of  their  fin  and  folly ;  they  are  miferable,  guiltyj, 
loll  and  undone,  but  it  was  their  o-wn  fault ;  let  them  peri(h  eternally; 
let  the  law  take  its  vengeance  on  them ;  Til  not  become  poor  for 
their  fakes,  to  fave  them  from  its  curfe,  for  they  do  not  deferve  that  I 
Ihould.'  Had  this  been  the  language  of  our  Lord,  where  had  we 
.now  been?  We  Ihould  not  now  be  partaking  of  his  mercies,  but 
feeling  his  righteous  vengeance ;  not  invited  to  an  opportunity  of 
fbewing  pity  and.coropaffionto  others,  but  ourfelves  in  torment,  cry- 
ing in  vain  for  a  drop  of  water  |to  cool  our  tongues. 

*  And. though  this  charity  gives  encouragement  to  repentance,  by 
giving  the  moll  profligate  onig  fair  opportunity  to  refled  and  amen^ 
their  lives,  yet  it  deftroys  all  incitement  to  prefumption,  by  affording 
no  repetition  of  its  countenance  and  favour,  to  the  hardened  and  im- 
penitent ;  for  it  is  a  fixed,  determinate,  fundamental  rule  of  the  cha- 
rity, that  no  perfon  whatfoever,  if  once  difcharged,  is  ever  to  be 
admitted  a  fecond  time.  And  all  the  patients  have  a  paper  of  rules 
and  directions  delivered  to  them  at  their  adniifiion,  at  die  bottom  of 
which  ftand  thefe-words : 

•  N*  B.  Having  been  once  cured,  or  difcharged  for  any  Other  caufe 
out  of  this  hoipital,  you  never  can  be  admitted  again.' 

*  ♦  Therefore  the  language  of  this  inftitution  is,  like  that  of  our 
bleffed  Lord,  *  Gq,  and  fin  no  more ;'  and,  like  him,  it  adds,  '  left 
a  worfer  thing  happen  unto  thee.' 

f  To  be  continued,  j 
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AUT.  yil.  Advice  to  the  Female  Sex  in  general,  particularly  thefi 
in  a  State  (fPngnancy  and  Lying-in  5  the  Cmplaints  incident  to 
their  refpeilive  Situations^  are  fpecifiedy  and  Treatment  recom*- 
meridedy  agreeable  to  modern  Praftice.  The  Refult  of  Obfervation 
and  Experience.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing Jhfne 
Dire^ions  relative  to  the  Management  of  Children  in  the  firfi  Part 
of  Life.  By  John  Grigg,  Pra^itioner  in  ATtdwifery,  Surgeon 
to  the  Pauper  Charity  in  Bath^  and  late  of  his  Majefty*s  Navy. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  boar(is«  Hazard,  Bath ;  RobinTons^  Lpn- 
don,  1789. 

Tl^AN  Y  books  of  medical  advke  have  been  addreffed  to  the 
^^  female  fcx ;  among  which  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  is 
that  of  Dr.  Leake^  which  has  already  undergone  feveral  edi- 
tions. The  prefent  author  differs  from  his  predeceflbr  in  the 
execution,  and  apparently  likewife  in  the  defign  of  the  work. 
For  though  we  might  infer  from  its  title  that  it  was  calculated 
exelufively  for  the  ufe  of  wotnen,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
condu(9:ed  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Grigg  was  de- 
iirous  of  introducing  it  to  medical  readers  3  and  indeed  not 
without  foiTie  juft  pretenfions  to  their  notice.  We  cannot  fay 
that  we  meet  with  any  thing  new  in  the  treatife ;  but  the  ob- 
fenrations  it  contains  have  been  confirmed  by  experience ;  and 
it  is  digefled  into  a  general  fyflem  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
female  lex.  Of  fuch  a  work  it  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  give 
a  fpecimen ;  for  which  purpofe  we  Ihall  take  the  chapter  on  the 
affe£tions  of  the  breafts  in  confequence  of  conception,  not  only 
as  being  the  fliorteft  in  the  volume,  but  as  dircfting  the  ufe  of 
the  nipple-machine,  when  the  application  of  it  is  necefTary : 

*  In  confequence  of  conception,  a  more  than  ordinary  connexion 
takes  place  between  the  uterus  and  breads ;  the  latter  are  gradually 
enlarged)  the  circle  furrounding  each  nipple  appears  broader,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  uTual,  attended,  in  fome  perfbns,  with  a  parti- 
cular irritation  about  thofe  parts,  which  increafe  in  fize,  and  look 
redder  than  before ;  flight  fhooting  pains  are  felt  throughout,  with 
uneafinefs  in  the  arm -pits,  and  a  fecretion  of  a  milky  fluid.  When 
the  above  fymptoms  are  attended  at  certain  intervals  with  flight 
ihiveiings,  fuccceded  by  increafed  heat,  nothing  proves  fo  efficacious 
as  lofing  a  little  blood,  gentle  laxative  medicines,  fomentations  of 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  immediately  after,  anointing  the  parts 
with  camphorated  oil*  covering  them  with  flannel,  and  fufpending 
them  in  foft  linen  cloths  from  the  fhoulders. 

•  Wearing  the  flays  tight  over  the  breafls,  is  a  praAice  at  all  times 
injttrigus,  particularly  in  a  pregnant  flate;  for,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  proper  freedom,  theu-  natural  fhape  and  proportion  are  lofl, 
they  become  flattened  by  the  long  and  continued  compreflton,  and 
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are  often  rendered  incapable  of  performing  the  office  intended  them 
by  nature ;  die  nipfdcs  fink,  fo  that  they  are  not  withott  difficult 
itawn  out  to  their  natural  fise ;  and  ibmetimes  this  cannot  be  done 
ataU.  /  ^  ^ 

'  Whoever  confiders  the  (Irudareof  the  cheft,  which  contains  the 
licart  and  thofe  important  org^ans  of  refbiration  called  the  IuDgs»  and 
how  this  cavity  requires  to  be  enlarged  and  dimmifhed^  fees  plainly 
that,  whenever  this  motion  is  reftrained,  which  it  muf^  be  to  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  by  tight  lacing  the  itays,  the  conftant  flow  of  air 
into  the  Iungs>  and  its  reflox  into  the  atmofphere,  is  greatly  ob- 
ibisfted,  and  the  eonftitution  itfelf  eventually  tnjnred.  lAkewUe  if 
preffure  from  the  i^ays  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of.  the  trunk  of 
the  body»  the  womb  is  prevented  from  afcendingy  and  either  a  mif- 
t:arriage  is  the  unhappy  confequence^  or  the  belly  becomes  pendir- 
lous ;  a  circumflance  which  is  not  only  very  troublefome^  but  kas  a 
^reat  ihare  in  producing  difficult  labour,  and  many  inconveniencies, 
as  well  be&re  as  after  it.  This  increafed  bulk  anteriorly,-  fo  com- 
monly met  with  among  the  inferior  clafs  of  women,  is  gedexally 
owine  to  the  above  practice,  or  to  their  wearing  hard  flays,  ren- 
dered heavy  by  their  weight  and  large  {5ockets  affixed,  &c.  and  many 
bf  them  have  ftill  a  very  miilaken  notion,  that  the  lower  the  borden 
they  carry  is  prefTed  downwards,  the  leh  difficult  will  their  labour 
be.  It  requires  no  great  fhare  of  reafoning  power  to  confute  fo  dan- 
gerous an  opinion. 

*  The  body  fhould  therefore  enjoy  pcrfeft  eafe  and  freedom  with 
refped  to  drefs,  that  nothing,  either  by  its  weight  or  prefRire^  may- 
give  uneafinefs  or  painful  fenfation. 

*  The  nipples  are  fometimes  fore  and  inflamed  at  this  early  period 
of  gef!ation ;  and,,  as  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  extended  from  thein 
to  the  breafl  itfelf,  timely  rec6urfe  (hould  be  had  to  fhch  means  as 
may  prevent  this  efFeft.     A  tinfture  of  the  biftJs  of  the  taxraimahac 
tree  in  brandy,  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed.    The  brine  of  falted  meat 
proves  generally  too  irritating,  efpecially  when  the  heat  is  conliden- 
able,  and  the  nipples  chapped ;  in  this  cafe,,  wafhing  them  wit^  a 
weak  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  and  honey  of  jofes  will  be  found  more 
Jerviceable.     When  they  are  funk  into- the  breaft,  an  attempt  ihould; 
be  made  to  draw  them  out,  otherwife  it  will  be  diiHcult,  and  perhap& 
impradicahle,  for  the  mother,  however  d&lirous  flie  may  j^e,  to  give^ 
fuck;  for  this  purpofe  a  variety  of  glailcs  have. been  invented  and 
sppUed;  but  that  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  means  is    the 
elafiic  mpple-machine^  which  may  be  ufed  by  the  perfon  herfclf  ia  the 
following  manner : 

*'  Prefs  the  air  out  of  the  bag,  without  removing  the  compreffion^ 
then  place  the  glais  cap,  which  is  affixed  to  it,  upon,  the  bread,  ^ 
as  that  it  may  receive  the  nipple ;  upon  taking  off  the  preiTure,  {<> 
great  a  fudlion  is  produced  (provided  tfie  elaftic  is.  equally  round)  as 
draws  out  the  nipple  by  degrees  till  it  afTumes  its  proper  fize.  The 
machine,  if  properly  applied,  firmly  adheres  to  the  breaft,  where  i* 
may  remain  about  the  fpace  of  a .  minute  (a  very  imall  degree  o£ 
prefTureon  the  bag  will  difcngage  it),  and  the.ufe  of  it  may  be  re- 
peated difcretionaliy.    Before  it  is  ufed,  a  little  warm  water  fhould. 
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te  drawn  into  it,  and  then  ije^d,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  clean- 
ing it,  but  to  render  the  whole  warmer,  and  confequently  more  agree- 
able to  the  fenfation  of  the  patient;  or  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand, 
until  it  acquires  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  This  circumftance 
ought  neirer  to  be  omitted,  bccaufe  if  applied  cold,  it  will  fometimes 
Occ^on  a  further  Shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  nipple  within  the 
breaff;  whereas>  if  made  ufe  of  when  Warmed,  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency totelax  and  favouf  the  elongation  of  this  tender  vehicle  of 
nourifhment/ 

The  direflions  concerning .  the  manaj^ement  of  young  chil- 
dren,  given  in  the  appendix,  may  be  ufeml  to  nurfes.  In  both 
treatifes  Mr.  Grigg  has,  very  properly,  been  fparing  of  his 
poetical  quotations  j  and  we  fhould  readily  have  excufed  him, 
had  he  been  equally  fparing  in  die  citation  of  medical  au-t 
thorities. 
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Art.  VIII.  TraHs  by  Warburton  and  a  Wdrburtmian  \  not  ad*- 
mitted  into  the  CoUe^ons  of  their  refpe£iivi  Works.  8vo«  fs, 
boards.    London,  1789. 

LIVELY  genius  is,  for  the  moft  part,  conne<fted  with  great 
delicacy  of  fentiment  and  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  mean,  or  noble,  in  human  cbara£ter  and  conduct;  a  ftroi^g 
prefumptive  proof  that  the  unchangeable  diftindion  between 
moral  good  and  evil  is  founded,  not  in  fenfe,  or  in  any  thing 
'  analogou$  to  fenfe,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  certain  modern 
fchool,  but  in  the  pure  operation  of  the  intelledl,  in  which  the 
Platonifts,  and  the  moft  diftinguiihed  among  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers,  have  placed  it.  The  editor  of  the  tra£ls  before  us,  a 
'man  of  quick  difcernment  and  quick  feelings,  is  moved  with 
much  indignation  againft  the  injudicious,  the  unjuft,  mean,  and 
truckling  conduct  of  a  certain  prelate  *,  who,  in  his  late  mag- 
nificent edition  of  Bifhop  Warburton's  works,  has  omitted  two 
of  his  tracts  here  republiihed;  vrho,  in  order  to  defend  and  gra- 
tify his  patron  when  living,  attacked,  in  two  publications,  the 
characters  of  two  very  learned  and  worthy  men  with  moft  un-^ 
provoked  .and  unprecedented  virulence ;  but  now  that  his  patron 
is  dead,  and  he  himfelf  a  bifhop,  endeavours  to  obliterate  all 
remembrance  of  what  he  judged  politically  expedient  at  the  tim^ 
but  what  he  is  very  fenhble  cannot  be  reconciled  either  with 


^  The  editor  of  the  Tm^s  is  generally  underilood  to  be  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr>  and  the  prelate  is  Dr.  Hard,  the  bifhop  of 
Worccfter. 
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(bund  criticifm,  the  principles  of  morality,  or  the  laws  of'  Fro-* 
ifiour.  Dr.  Parr,  who  greatly  admires  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
X)r.  Leland  and  Dr.  Jortin,  the  venerable  charadlers  injurioufly 
atucked  by  Dr.  Huid,  the  Warburtonian  in  the  title-page,  vin- 
dicates their  memory  from  the  paralogifms  of  fophiftical  reafon-' 
ing,  and  the  infmuation$  of  a  dry,  fycophantifh,  and  cynical 
humour^  Yet  he  doe^  ample  juuice  to  the  literary  talents  of 
the  Warburtonian;  though  thefe  are  greatly  diminiflied,  and 
even  appear  poor  and  mean  when  contrafted  with  the,  fuperior, 
told,  and  inventive  genius  of  hSp  Master  ;  of  v^ofe  faults, 
however,  as  well  as  his  perfeSions,  our  moft  acute,  learned, 
and  candid  editor  of  the  Trafts  is  abundantly  fenfibJe*  This  is 
the  general  i^fultof  the  impref&ons  made  by  an  attentive  peruial 
of  "Sit.  publication  under  review*  But  as  the  names  that  it  in- 
volves, both  living  and  dead,  are  of  nolktle  celebrity,  and  the 
fiibjefts  to  which  it  refers  are  all  of  them^  in  the  judgment  of 
Ibme ;  and  fome  of  them,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  of  moment, 
we  (hsdl  expand  this  critical  fketch  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
following  particulars* 

The  tradls  of  Warburton  repnblifhed  m  this  colledion  are, 
I.  Mifcellamous  Tnmflathns  in  Profs  and  Verfe^  from  Roman 
P^fr,  Orators^  and  Hijloriam.  Pit  ft  printed  in  1724.  They 
Confift  of  Ceikr's  oration  from  Salluft,  TuUy's  oration  for  I^i- 
ffiurius,  feled  letters  from  Pliny,  the  firft  book  of  Boctius'ft 
Confolation  of  Phiiofophy,  Claudian's  panegyric  on  Honorius^ 
Ate  battles  of  the  cranes  and  pigmies,  and  three  imidittons  of  a 
fragment  from  Claudkm.  2«  J  sritical  and  pbilofipkicai  Inquiry 
itto  tbi  Cattjis  of  Prodigies  and  Aiiraelesj  as  related  by  Hijiorians. 
ff^ith  an  Effay  towards  reflating  a  Method  and  Purity  in  Hijiory, 
In  which  the  Charalfers  of  the  moft  celebrated  Writers  of  every  Agfy 
and  of  the  feveral  Stages  and  Species  of  Hijiory^  are  occaJimaUy  cri* 
ticifedand  explained*  Firft  printed  in  1727.  The  editor  juftly 
ebierves  that,  among  '  readers  of  candour  and  difcernment,'  the 
.  *  charafier  of  Bifliop  Warbufton  cannot  fuffer  any  dimiuuti^it 
^  of  its  kflre  from  this  repablication.  They  vrfio  mark  with" 
^  philofophic  precition  the  progrefe  of  the  human  underftanding^ 

*  will  look  up  to  Warburton  v/ith  greater  reverence  and  greater 
^  aftoAiihment,  when*  they  compare  the  better  produdtions  of 

*  his  p^  with  the  worfe*  The  feiilts  of  the  one  arc  excufed 
*by  the  imperfe£Hons  of  his  earlier  education;  but  the.cxcel- 
^  lefictes  of  the  otiicr  muft  beafcribed  only  to  the  uilwcaricd 

*  a<aivity,   the  uiifliadlJed.  boldnefs,  the  uncommon  and  al moft 

*  unparaHeled^  vigour  of  his  genius.'  This  apology  was  perhaps 
neceflaf y  for  the  republication  of  Warburton'^s  TranflaKons  and 
Verfes,  the  former  of  which  were  often  incorreft,  and  the  latter 
inelegant  and  uncouth  j  but,  in  our  judgment,  there  was  no 
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^cqaHon  whatever  to  apologife  for  rcpublifhing  the  inquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  prodigies  and  miracles,  and  the  eflay  towards  rcr 
ftoring  a  method  and  purity  in  hiftory.  Thefe  treatifes  difplay 
a  moft  profound  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  human  nature,  and  the 
true  iijirit  of  philofophical  criticifm.  How  finely  does  the  author 
reconcile  certain  apparent  contradi£tions  in  the  introdu3ioa  to 
the  Catalinaf ian  war  of  Salluft,  and  juftify  the  praii^  that  wer^ 
beftowed  on  that  noble  hiftoriah  ? 

*  CriJpMS  Rcinfind  primus  in  hijioria.* 

Who,  in  the  walks  of  hiftory,  firft  broke  the  enchantmeat  of 
prodigies  and  mirades,  and  explored  the  true  caufes  of  things  ? 
How  fubtiie,  yet  how  juft,  his  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  that 
love  of  the  marvellous,  fo  incident  to  hiftorians,  and  fo  plentiful 
a  fource  of  error  ?  But  if,  in  the  oppofite  eftimates  of  this  traft 
of  the  great  Warburton's,  made  by  Dr.  Hurd  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  editors  of  this  journal  on  the  other,  the  dodtei;  be  in 
truth  in  the  right,  and  the  literary  journalifts  in  the  wrong,  ftilj 
who,  in  this  matter,  are  the  competent  judges?  Certainly  the 
world  at  large,  to  whom  the  Biihop  of  Gloucefter  addrcffed  hi? 
fentiments,  and  to  whom  the  workings  of  an  elevated  and  vir 
gorous  mind  muft  appear  refpcftable,  and  may  be  ufeful,  cvejji 
when  erroneous  5  we  add,  and  may  be  ufeful  \  becaufe,  though 
the  <:onclufions  drawn  may  be  falfe,  the  premiles  may  be,  in  part, 
ingenious  and  juft.  As  thene  is  nothing  fblitary  in  the  univerfei, 
and  the  combinations  of  things  are  infinite,  an  idea  firft  ftarted, 
^r  a  fzSt  firft  ^difcovered  may  lead  to  other  fa<5)s  and  ideas,  and 
thefe  again  to  others ;  the  accumulation  of  which^  under  the 
iame  clafles,  form  the  bafis  of  fcience.  Eves  the  mere  excur- 
fions  of  fancy,  when  confined  within  the  regions  of  coiifift:ency 
and  poffibility,  may  be  of  fervice,  and  have  been  of  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  philofophy,  as  is  happily  enough  illuftrated  in  a  late  pubr 
lication  ;  which,  uniting  philofophy  with  romance,  attempts  to 
throw  light  on  human  nature,  by  the  microfcopeof  the  imagina<)*> 
tion  *.  To  fppprefs  eflays  fo  bold,  ingenious,  and  realty  philofo- 
phical, as  th(^  in  quftion,  in  a  publication  that  has,  for  one  of  its 
principal  objects,  to  record  many  fingujar  and  extravagant  notions 
on  the  {bbje6t  of  a  particiilar  religion,  may  be  fuitable  to  the 
narrow  views  of  clerical  policy,  but  not  to  die  enthufiafm  of  ^e- 
^ius  and  a  love  of  knowledge.  This  is  Dr.  Hurd,  but  not 
I>r.  Warburton. 

^  Mammuth;  or.  Human  Nature  difplayed  on  a  grand  Scale  j 
{n  a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  ix^to  the  ini^d  Parts  of  Africa,    l^y  thj? 
Man  in  the  Moon* 
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The  tra£b  by  a  Warburtonian,  mentioned  in  the  title-page  of 
this  coUedioH)  are,  i«  An  Addrefs  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jortin  on  the 
Detieacy  of  Friend/hip.  A  Jevenih  DiJJertaiion^  addrejfed  to  the  Au- 
ihor  of  the  Sixth.  Firji  tnnted  /«  1 755.  2.  jf  Letter  to  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Thomas  Leiandy  Fetkw  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin ;  in  which 
his  late  Differtation  on  the  Principles  of  human  Eloquence  is  crki^ 
eifed\  and  the  Bijhop  of  Gloucejier^s  Idea  'of  the  Nature  and  Cha^ 
ra^er  of  an  infpired  Language^  as  delivered  in  his  Lord/hip* s  Doc-- 
trine  of  Grace^  is  vindicated  from  all  the  ObjeSfions  of  the  learned 

Author  of  the  frfi  Dijfertation.     Firfl  printed  in  1764. Pre- 

iixed  to  thefe  two  tracts  of  a  Warburtonian  is  A  Dedication^  ad-- 
drejfed  by  the  Editor  to  a  learned  Critic  \  who  is  no  other  than 
the  reverend  author  of  the  Tra£ls ;  a  preface  by  the  editor ; 
^nd  Tcftimonia  Auftorum ;  in  all  of  which  the  author  of  the 
Tracks  is  treated  with  indignant  feverity.     The  editor,  ftretch* 
ing  a])  the  nerves  of  ^e  Englifh  language  to  their  utmbll  tone, 
und  adding  occafionally  the  force  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phnifeology,  now  la(hes  Dr.  Kurd  with  rods  of  iron,  and  now 
loothes  him  with  ironical,  or  at  beft  with  fchoolbqy  ^nd  vulgar 
praife.     The  end  of  the  two  traSs  by  a  Warburtonian,  he  (ays 
in  his  dedication  (to  that  very  Warourtonian)  w^s  to  deliver 
two  *  illuftrious,  but  whimfical  hypothefes,  from  the  impertinent 
*  and  tyrannical  intrufipns  of  con^mon-fenfe,* 

'  It  was  to  unmaflc  the  hypocrify,  and  to  Aibdoe  the  infolence,  of 
t^o  impotent  icicdiih,  one  of  whom  had  prefumed  to  commend  your 
patron  witbgut  adulation,  and  the  other,  to  confute^ him  without 
^perity.  It  was  to  convince  an  undifcerning  and  incredulous  public 
that  Warborton  was  an  infallible  reafoner>  Leland  a  fuperficial  trifler, 
and  Jortin  a  moH  daflardly^  a  moil  iniidious,  and  a  moil  malignant 
c^ifumniator. 

•  Readers  of  illiterate  and  grovelling  minds  will/  I  am  aware, 
flartle  at  thefe  ftrange  and  harfh  poiitions.     In  ap  agony  of  amaze- 
ment and  indignation,  they  will  exclaim,  like  your  lordQiip  an4 
'd'Orville,  En  car  Zenodoti^  en  jecur  Cratetis,     But,  by  men  of  more 
^enlarged  and  more  exalted  views,  by  men  of  a  truly  clafltcal  tafte, 
who  q>urn  afide  the  coarfe  beverage  to  be  found  in  Greek  fcholiafis, 
in  order  to  revel  on  the  luxurious  dainties  prepared  by  French  Com- 
mentators \  by  men.  of  truly  philofophical  penetration,  who  are  am- 
bitious to  underii^nd  their  Virgil  from  Warburton,  and  their  Horace 
from  your  lordihip ;  by  all  fucn  enterprifing  critics,  and  all  fuch  faf* 
tidiou^  hype^'criti^s,  the  tribute  of  admiration  will  be  cliearfully  p^49 
'both  to  the  magnificence  of  the  defign^   and  the  felicity  of  the 
execution. 

*.  Now,  my  lord,  .it  is  not  yw/#>for.g»tt<n  -^  wm-  of  letters,  nor 

probably  by  yOMT  lordfhip,  that,  in  the  earlier  itages  of  your  literary 
apd  dcclefiaflical  career,  you  did  not  difHain  to  wield  your  nen,  whe«- 
thcr  oiFenfivcly  or  defenfively,  in  favour  of  Bilhop  Warburtor\. 
Wl^le  bigot;i  were  pouring  forth  their  complaints,  and  witKngs  were 
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Welling  their  pleafantiy,  againft  thij  formidable  ionoFator;  while 
anfwerex3  trembled,  and  ,readers  flared ;  while  dunces  were  loft  ia 
the  mazes  of  his  arguments,  and  fcholars  were  confounded  at  the 
liardinefs  of  his  aifertions  ;  you,  my  lord,  ftood  forth  with  an  arowea 
determination  to  fhare  aUke  his  danger  and  his  difgrace.  You  af* 
feded  to  defpife,  even  while  you  v^re  endeavouring  to  reprefs,  the 
clamours  of  the  unenlightened  herd,  who  faw,  or  pretended  to  fee, 
abfurdity  in  his  criticiims,  heterodoxy  in  his  tenets,  and  brutality  in 
his  inve^ves.  You  mad«  great  paradoxes  leis  incredible,  by  ei^ 
citirg  «ur  wonder  at  the  greattr^  which  were  ftarted  by  yourfelf.  You 
taught  us  to  fet  a  juli  vdue  upon  the  eccentricities  of  impetuous  and 
untutored  genias,  by  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with 
the  trickeries  of  cold  and  fyftematic  refinement.  You  tempted  us 
almoft  to  forget  and  to  forgive,  whatever  was  offeniive  in  noify  ati4 
boiffcerous  reproaches,  by  turning  aftde  our  attention  to  tht  more 
grating  founds  of  quaint  and  farcaftic  fneers. 

'  Recolle^in^,  therefore,  the  repeated  difplays  of  your  ardour  and 
your  prowefs,  1  cannot,  my  lord,  feel  the  fmalleft  reludlance  In 
calling  oipMi  you  for  new  and  more  undifguifed  exertions  in  an  dd 
and  a  favourite  caufe,  I  think  it  even  impoflible  for  you  to  tarniih 
the  well-earned  reputation,  either  of  your  abilities  as  a  writer*  or 
your  virtues  as  a  iriend,  by  a  deliberate  and  invincible  indifference 
to  the  future  celebrity  of  twp  works,  which,  like  thefe,  are  intimately 
conne£led  with  the  prefervAtion  of  Dr.  Warburton**  trfte  charaiftery 
and //ri&tf^x  of  your  own* 

*  It  fiifpendmg,  for  the  prefent,  our  examination  of  the  fpirit 
which  pervades  your  writings,  we  proceed  to  coniider  their  preteniions 
as  compoiitions,  wide  is  the  difference  that  appears  between  them, 
both  in  their  excellencies  and  in  their  faults. 

*  He  blundered  againft  grammar,  and 70a  refined  againfl  idiom. 
He,  from  defed  of  taile,  contaminated  Englifh  by  Gallicifm,  an<j 
yoU|  from  excefs  of  affedlation,  fometimes  difgraced  what  would 
nave  rifen  to  ornamental  and  dignified  writing,  by  a  profafe  mixture 
of  vulgar  or  antiquated  phrafeology.  He  foared  into  iiiblimity  fwitb^ 
Qut  effort,  and  you  iy  effort,  funk  into  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which^ 
without  leading  to  per^icuity,  borders  upon  meannefs.  He  wa^ 
great  by  the  energies  of  nature,  and  you  were  little  by  the  mifappli- 
cation  of  art.  He,  to  fhew  his  flrength,  piled  up  huge  and  rugged 
maffes  of  learning,  and  you,  to  fhew  your  fkilU  fplic  and  fhivered 
them  into  what  your  brother  critic  calh  4»yyUA^(t  ruxi  afAiu^xla,.  He 
fometimes  reached  the  force  of  Longinus,  but  without  his  elegance, 
.and  you  exhibited  the  intricacies  of  Ariftotle,   but  without  hi^ 

•  As  farther  fpecimens  of  the  judgment  and  difcrimination  of 
the  editor,  and  the  vigour  and  copioufnefs  of  his  ftyle,  wc  arp 
^ongly  inclined  to  extract  the  pidtures  he  has  drawn,  in  his 
preface,  of  Dr.  Leiand  and  Dr.  Jortin.  But  here  wc  are  re- 
itigixa^d  by  the  limits  of  our  publication* 
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The  ftylc  of  our  editor  an  thcfc,  a^  in  hfe  other  pieces^  va- 
ries with  his  varying  emotions;  but  its  predominant  quality  is 
inergyt  to  which  he,  on  fome  occaiions,  facriiices  grace;  for, 
though  the  introdu£Uon  of  Greek  and  Roman  pnrafes  may 
fefve,  in  fome  inftances,  to  give  a  happy  emphafis  to  his  dic- 
tion, it  docs  not  feem  to  be  conilftent  with  the  higheft*  degree 
of  elegance.  The  drift  and  the  tone  of  his  prefaces  and  dedi- 
cation give  us  an  idea  of  a  feeling  heart  and  undaunted  mind; 
the  very  feverfe  of  the  prelate  that  is  the  obje£t  of  his  too  juft 
cenfure.  Dr.  Hurd  adored  Bifhop  Warburton  when  living,  but 
.gave  up  fome  of  the  works  he  had  raifed  in  his  defence  after  he 
was  dead.  Dr.  Parr,  unawed  by  the  influence  of  the  Bifliop 
of  Worcefter,  and  that  numerous  party  whole  difcertiment  of 
chara£^er  is  embarked  on  board  the  fame  fhip  with  his  lordfhip's 
reputation,  raifes  his  voice  in  defence  of  men  numbered  among 
the  dead : 

VUirix  caufa  diis  placuit  fed  vi£ia  catonL 

This  courageous  mien  leads»  not  often  to  ccplefiaftical  prefer-i 
ment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  expofes  the  good  and  great  man  to 
chilling  frofts  of  negleft,  and  the  envenomed  fliafts  of  detrac- 
tion. We  hope  and  augur  better  things  concerning  our  author ; 
but>  if  we  fliould  be  dilappointed,  as  he  has  defended  thofe  who 
are  no  more,  fo  may  he,  in  his  turn,  find  fome  advocate  who 
Ihall,  with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs,  defend  his  charafler  againft 
ail  injurious  attacks,  and  vindicate  to  pofterity  his  juft  praife ! 


Art.  IX.  Ziluco:  Various  View's  of  Humtm  Nature^  taken  from 
Life  and  Manmrsy  foreign  and  domeftic.  8vo,  2  vols,  boards, 
Cadell.     London,  1789. 

•TpHE  prefent  age  mu/l  have  novels.^^  II fauty*  fays  Rouffeau, 
-*•  *  des  Romans  aux  peuples  corrompus.*  By  the  fwarm  of 
publications  of  the  kind  which  appear  almoft  daily  from  the 
.prefs,  this  feems  to  be  a  truth  very  generally  known ;  and  from 
the  few  that  are  even  fupportable,  the  difficulty  of  writing  a 
good  novel  feems  equally  apparent.  To  fpin  out  a  meagre, 
whining  fentimental  ftory,  with  hardly  any  incident,  or  to 
crowd  together  exaggerated  and  improbable  circumftances  j  to 
paint  monJUrs  of  perfeftion,  or  of  wickednefs,  without  the 
fmalleft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end^  of  a 
whole ;  is  a  work  which  we  poor  reviewers  know,  by  fad  expe- 
rience, can  be  produced  by  *  any  man,  any  woman,  or  any 
*  child.*  .But  to  delineate  with  (ruth  and  vigour  a  variety  of 
charaders  3  to  fupport  them  throughout  \  to  mak^  them  thijik, 
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rpcak,  and  aft  as  they^  (hould  do ;  to  form  an  interefting  ftory, 
where  the  improbable  is  not  miftaken  for  the  marvelkusj  and 
where  the  cataftrpphe  is  produced  without  any  violation  of  cha- 
ra<aer  in  the  perfons  of  the  tale  5  is  a  tafk  which  the  efforts  of 
genius  alone  can  perform  5  and  a  produiSHpn  of  this  fort,  like" 
works  of  genius  of  every  kind,  feldom  appears. 

We  are  led  to  thefe  refledions  on  novel- writing  by  the  pub- 
lication before  us,  which  has  pretenfions  to  be  placed  above 
the  common  level  of  novels,  but  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
fupcripr  works  in  that  clafs.  Its  merits  preferve  it  from  being 
Jammd;  its  demerits  from  what  may  be  fermed  unrefcrved  i&/- 
vation:  all  then  we  can  do  is  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  ^  limbo  ^ 
'  large  of  mediocrity. 

The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  chara<9:er  fupreinely  wicked,  whou 
giving  free  loofe  to  his  appetites  and  paffions,  gratifies  them  at 
the  cxpence  of  every  moral  duty :  his  temporary  enjoyments  are 
few,  and  fhort-lived  j  anxiety,  mortification,  and  fear,  are  his 
conftant  attendants.  Still  grafping  at  that  enjoyment  which 
flies  from  him,  he  goes  on  from  crime  to  crime,  thinking  that 
the  laft^act  of  villainy  will  enfure  happinefs ;  but  finds  to  his 
mortification  that  his  mifeyy  increafes  with  his  guilt.  He  is  at 
lafl:  arrefted  in  his  courfe,  and  finiflies  his  flagitious  career  hv 
an  untimely  end. 

Such  is  the  outline,  which  the  author  has  filled  upi  in  fomc 

places  with  confiderable  (kill,  in  others  much  lefs  happily.    One 

great  fault  in  the  produdion  is  aJeficiency  of  incident ;  we  have 

too  much  reafoning,  and  too  little  afting ;  it  is  the  reafoning 

too  of  the  a^uthor,  and  not  of  the  perfonages  of  the  ftory,  which 

keeps  them  too  long  out  of  fight,  and  gives  a.  languor  to  the 

performance.     This  fault  he  has  copied  from  Crebillon,  and 

fome  other  French  novellifts  of  repute,  who  never  have  done 

.with  anatomifing  the  feelings  and  motives  of  their  charaSers  - 

leaving  nothing  to  be  difcovered  by  the  adlions  of  thofe  cha- 

raders,  nor  by  the  difcernment  of  the  reader.     A  novel,  like  a 

play,  fhould  as  much  as  poflible  confift  of  adionj  the  characters 

l^ould  be  left  to  fpeak  and  a£l  for  themfclves,  without  the  ap^ 

parent  affiftance  of  the  author;  the  fkilful  puppet -(he  w-man  keeps 

himfelf  and  his  wires  out  of  fight,  and  leaves  the  acSion  and  dia* 

logue  to  Punch  and  his  wife. 

Though  there  is  a  want  of  incident  in  Zeluco,  yet  it  is  evi-e 
dent  that  the  author  has  done  all  in  his  power,  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  epifodei,  not  to  be  defective  in  that  point ;  but  thefe, 
by  the  fmall,  or  rather  no,  relation  they  bear  to  the  main  ftory 
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inftead  of  contributing  to  the  intereft  of  the  novel,  produce  a 
diredlly  c^trary  efteft.  Qf  this  kind  is  the  epifode  of  Transfer 
.and  his  nephew  SteeU'^  a  patch  of  a  different  colour  and  con- 
fiftency,  moft  unflcilfuUy  iluck  upon  the  ^cb.  To  the  want  of 
power  to  invent  proper  incidents,  and  to  the  defire  at  the  fame 
time  of  producing  a  work  of  a  refpecSable  fize,  we  muft  attri- 
bute his  political  difcuiTions  and  religious  controvcrfy,  and  his 
drawing  them  out  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  make  the  parts  difpro- 
|>ortionabIe  to  the  whole.  The  connexion  of  the  parts  too  is 
exceedingly  faulty;  they  do  not  coalefcc  and  melt  into. each 
other,  but  ftand  often  feparate  and  folitary,  without  any  proper 
bond  of  union.  For  example,  all  the  tranfedlions  of  Zeluco 
ia  the'  ifland  of  Cuba  have  no  connexion  with  what  follows. 
Excepting  Zeluco  himfelf,  not  one  of  die  charafters  we  had  been 
acquainted  with  during  the  perufal  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pages,  afterwards  appears ;  we  are  introduced  to  a  perfe£^ly 
new  fet,  and  forget  our  Weft-India  friends,  as  if  they  had  never 
been* 

The  writer,  we  think,  has  miffed  a  very  fevourable  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  his  pathetic  talents,  by  putting  a  period 
to  the  life  of  his  hero  before  the  arrival  of  Laura;  an  inter- 
view between  fuch  a  wife,  and  fuch  a  hufband,  during  the  dying 
moments  of  the  latter,  would  have  given  much  pathos  to  the 
conclufionj  but  he  perhaps  diftrufted  his  powers,  or  was  tired, 
and  wiflied  to  wind  up  his  ftory  as  faft,  and  with  as  little  effort, 
as  poilible.  We  are  not  difpofed  to  approve  cf  his  leaving 
Ncrina  unpuniflied.  That  abandoned  woman,  who  had  fo  art- 
fully worked  upon  the  paiHons  of  Zeluco  as  to  excite  him  to 
ftrangle  his  child,  had  done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  induce 
him  to  murder  his  wife,  and  was  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe  of 
his  own  death,  is  yet  not  only  left  unpuniflied,  but  Laura  her^ 
felf  is  made  to  plead  her  caufe,  *  to  foften  the  minds  of  the 
^  judges,'  and  ftie  is  let  Joofe  again  upon  the  world,  unchaftifed, 
unblackened  by  the  flightcft  ftigma,  once  more  to  ruin  and  to 
deftroy. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  blemiflies  we  have  dlfcovered  in  Ze- 
Juco ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  beauties.  In  the  finifliing  of 
many  of  the  parts  the  writer  has  fucceeded  better  than  in  the  ge- 
neral conftruftion  of  the  work.  The  charafter  of  Laura  (ex- 
cept in  the  inftance  we  have  juft  mentioned)  is  well  fupported. 
She  is  amiable,  fenlible,  and  accomplifhed.  The  author  has  not 
clothed  her  with  the  abfurd  attribute  of  Romance,  perfe^idn^ 
but  has  made  her  aft  with  propriety  a  very  difficult  part.  The 
horrid  Zeluco  moves  fteidily  on  in  all  the  dark  majefty  of  vicQ^ 
without  the  fmalleft  deviation  into  the  path  of  virtue.  The 
Subordinate  charafters,  Sighora  Sporza,  Carloftein,  Seidlitz^ 
Bertram,  Buchanan,  Targe,  &c.  arc  correflly  delineated,  and 

fufficiently 
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llifficiently  diverfified ;  but  fome  of  them  take  up  more  room 
than  is  confiftent  with  their  fmall,  or  no  importance,  to  the 
ftory. 

It  mav  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  author  has  introduced 
ieveral  clergyman  5  but  it  is  only  to  hold  them  up  to  contempt 
or  deteftation,  for  he  ha§  invariably  chatafterifed  them  as  foois 
or  rogues.  Could  he  not  bring  himfdf  to  make  oru  exception? 
Or  does  he  think  that  the  chara^er  of  imbecility  or  of  vice 
which  he  gives  to  th^  teachers  of  religion  and  morality,  will 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  either  ^  As  our  author  feems  at  open  war 
with  die  clergy  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  not  Wke  Le  Sagt^ 
for  he  appears  on  the  beft  of  terms  with  phyftcians.  Thefe  he 
has  decked  out  with  every  moral  and  intelledual  perfedlion,  to 
whom  his  clerical  caricatures  ferve  only  as  a  foil,  Amonr. 
other  inftances,  if  the  reader  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  characters  of  the  prieft  and  the  phyfician  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba  (Vol.  I.  chap.  21  and  22),  he  will  find  a  ftrik- 
ing  example  of  what  we  have  advanced.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  dive  into  the  author's  motives,  nor  indeed  to  fay  that  he 
had  any  for  this  degradation  of  the  clergy  ^  but  the  iacft  is  as  we 
have  ftated. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  writer  has  been  more  fuc^ 
cefsful  in  the  parts  of  his  work  than  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
whole  \  we  might  fay,  in  the  language  of  painters,  that  there  is 
ji  want  of  harmony  and  keeping  in  the  piece,  but  that  the  parts 
are  well  finiflied — '  ungues  exprimet^  et  moUe%  imitabitur  capiUos^ 
but  *  ponere  totum  nefciet.*  The  dying  negro,  Hanno,  though 
fome  of  the  foldiers'  expreiEons  are  too  high-feafoncd,  is  a  good 
imitation  of  Sterne ;  the  difpute  between  Buchanan  and  Targe 
on  the  fubjedl  of  Queen  Mary,  is  highly  chara<fteriftic  5  and  the 
pangs  of  the  guilty  mind  are  admirably  exprefied  in  the  lit 
converfation  between  Bertram  and  Zeluco.  TJiefe  are  only  « 
few  of  the  paffages,  out  of  many,  which  will  be  perufed  with 

!)leafure  by  every  reader  who  i»  worth  the  plcafing.  The  fol- 
owing  letter  from  an  Englifh  footman  will  fbew  that  the  author 
is  not  deficient  in  humour ;  we  think  the  epiftle  of  Targe  rathdr 
better,  but  it  is  too  long  for  infertion :  * 

*  A  Monfeer, 
«  Monfeer  Benjamin  Jackson,  che  le  Count  de  n.      '-^ 

Shire. 

;  Engliterr. 

*  Dear.  6bn» 

*  HAVING  received  yours  per  courfe,  this  Cervts  to  let  yoa 
Icnow  that  1  am  well  and  hearty,  and  fo  is  Sir  — — ^ ;  but  as  tot 
"Mf.  Steele,  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  taking  a  very  eafy  leap» 

which 
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%vhich  hurt  him  a  little ;  but  he  is  growing  better,  thank  God,  fcr 
he  is  as  good  a  foul,  and  as  generous  to  fervants,  as  any  alive :  it 
was  all  the  horfe*s  fault,  that  I  mull  fay  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Steele,  who 
put  more  truft  in  this  lazy  toad  than  he  deferved ;  being  deceived  by 
the  owner,  who  pretended  he  was  a  very  good  leapcr.  Now,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  have  not  feen  many  tolerable  horfes  fit  for  hunting  in 
all  this  town ;  and  as  for  the  women,  about  which  your  lifter  Befi 
m^tkes  inquiry,  they  are  all  for  the  moil  part  painted,  at  leaft  their 
faces ;  then  for  the  reft,  they  hardly  ever  nick  their  tails,  I  niean  of 
the  horfes ;  for  Engjand  is.  the  only  country  for  horfes  and  women^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  Paris  can  produce  the  like  of  Edipfe  and 
your  filler  Befs. 

*  Sijice  you  and  your  fifler  Befs  defire  it,  I  fhall  now  write  to  you 
a  little  about  the  defcription  of  this  here  town  and  country.  In  my 
own  private  opinion,  Paris  is  but  a  tirefome  town  to  live  in,  for 
there  is  none  of  the  ^common  necefTanes  of  life,  as  porter  or  good 
ale  ;  and  as  for  their  beef,  they  boil  it  to  rags.  Wine  to  be  furc  is 
cheaper  Here,  but  not  fo  ftrong  and  genuine  as  in  L#ndon. 

*  1  have  been  at  the  French  king's  palace,  which  they  call  Ver- 
lailles  in  their  language;  it  is  out  of  town,  the  fame  as  Kew  or 
Windfor  is  with  our  king.  I  went  firil  and  foremofl  to  feie  the 
ftabies>  which  to  be  fure  is  .very  grand;  and  thero  (hey  have  fome 
very  good-looking  horfes,  efpecially  Englifh  hunters:  it  grieved  me 
to  f^e  fo  many  oi  our  own  beil  fubjedls  m  the  fervice  of  our  lawful 
enemy,  which  to  be  fure  the  French  king  is. 

'  We  little  think  how  many  of  our  fellow-creatores  are  feduced 
from  England  to  diftant  countries,  and  expofed  to  the  word  of  ufage, 
from  both  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  for  none  of  them  know  how  an 
Englifh  horfe  ought  to  be  treated. 

*  When  1  was  at  Verfailles,  I  faw  the  Dowfinefs,  which  is  all  the 
fame  as  the  Piince  of  Wales's  wife  with  us ;  'fhe  is  one  of  the  prettieU 
women  1  have  fcen  in  France,  being  very  fair  and  blooming,  and 
more  like  an  Englifhwoman  than  a  I'rench,  and  not  unlike  your  fitter 
Befs,  only  her  drefs  was  different. 

<  She  rides,  like  the  ladies  in  England,  with  both  her  legs  on  the 
fame  ii^^  of  the  horie ;  whereas  I  have  feen  many  women  fince  I 
came  abroad  ride  on  horfeback  like  men;  which  I  think  a  bad  con* 
xriva^nce,  and  1  am  furprifed  their  hufbands  permit  it.     But  1  am 
jtold  the  women  here  do  whatever  they  pleafe,  for  all  over  France 
♦  the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horfe.'     Yet,  what  contradidls  this,  and 
which  1  cannot  account  for,  is  what  I  heard  my  Lord  D  — «^*s  butlec 
tell  yefterday;  which  is  this,  that,  by  a  law  which  he  mentioned, 
but  1  have,  forgot  its  name,  though  it  founded  fomething  like  a  leek. 
By  that  there  law,  he  faid^  that  no  woman  can  be  king  in  France; 
that  is,  he  did  not  mean  by  way  of  a  bull,  for  he  is  of  Englifh  pa^ 
rentage,  born  at  Kilkenny ;  but  he  meant  that  no  woman  can  ever 
be  queen  ^n  France,  as  our  women  in  England  are.    As  for  inflance : 
fuppofe  the  king  has  n^  fons,  but  only  a  daughter,  then  when  the 
king  diee,  this  here  daughter,  according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  b^ 
made  ^ueen,  but  the  next  near  reladon,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is 
HUtde.  king,  and  not  tlie  laft  king's  daughter,  which  to  be  fure  is 
▼cry  unjult.   But  you  will  fay,  cj»»  ther«  be  no  qu^en  in  France  then  ? 

Yes, 
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Ves,  whoever  the  king  marries  is  queen ;  and  as  long  as  her  httlband 
fives  (he  niay  govern  him,  and  rule  the  nation  as  much  as  fhe 
pleafes ;  but,  when  he  dies,  fhe  is  not  permitted  to  rule  any  longer, 
except  the  next  king  pleafes. 

*  Now  this  Ihews,  and  you  may  tell  your  fiftcr  Befs  fo,  that,  in 
ipite  of  all  the  coaxing  and  courting  which  the  French  ufe  to  the 
women,  yet  they  are  falfe-hearted  towards  them  at  the  bottom,  and 
do  not  refpedt  them  fo  much,  as  to  the  main  point,  as  we  Englifb 

does ;  and  yet  one  of  thofe  d d  parlivoos  will  go  farther  with 

fome  women  in  a  day,  than  an  Englifhman  in  a  month — all  owing  to 
their  impudence ;  for  a  common  man  has  as  much  impudence  ia 
France  as  a  man-midwife  has  in  England.  By  the  bye,  Ben,  I  won- 
der you  allow  Tournelle,  my  lord's  French  fervant,  to  be  (b  muck 
with  your  filler  Befs.  He  pretends  to  teach  her  the  French  cortillong; 
but  who  knows  what  fort  of  cortillongs  he  may  try  to  teach  her ;  in  my 
own  opinion,  old  John  Lancafhere  could  teach  her  dancing  as  well, 
and  this  would  be  more  decent  for  the  reputation  of  her  vertue  ;  but 
you  need  not^  fhew  this  part  of  my  letter  to  Befs,  but  make  your  own. 
ttfe  of  it, 

*  I  have  feen  the  French  horfe-guards,  which  they  call  Jangdarms  9 
the  men  are  fmart -looking  young  fellows  enough,  but  the  horfcs  arc 
poor  wafhy  things  in  comparifon  of  our  dragoons. 

*  The  Swifs  guards  are  ftont  men,  clothed  in  fcarlet,  the  faine  ft» 
our  foldiers;  but  they  have  mouflaches  on  their  lips,  like  the  rat- 
catcher in  St.  Giles's. 

*  The  French  foot-guards  are  drefled  in  bine,  and  all  the  march- 
ing regiments  in  white,  which  has  a  very  foolifli  appearance  for  fol- 
diers ;  and  as  for  blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horfe  or 
the  artillery. 

*  I  believe  the  French  army  would  have  no  great  chance  with  our 
troops  in  a  fair  battle  upon  plain  ground.  It  is  lucky  for  the  motin- 
fccrs  that  there  is  no  road  by  land  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  wonder  the  king  does  not  fend  fome  regiments  by  fea  to 
take  Paris,  which  coul4  make  no  great  refiftance ;  for  there  is  na 
walls  round  the  town ;  and  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  plunder. 

'  But,  after  all,  I  like  Paris  better  than  Naples,  though  it  is  fo  near 
Mount  Vefuvius,  which  all  Grangers  go  to  fee,  the  fame  as  they  do 
St.  PauPs,  the  Monument,  and  lions  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Jt  is 
to  be  fure  continually  fmoking  and  throwing  out  fiery  aihes  and  othor' 
Combttliibles,  fuch  as  none  of  onr  Englifh  mountains  does.  I  went 
one  night  to  the  top  of  it  with  Mr  N  ■-■■'s  valet,  Buchanan,  and 
one  Duncan  Targe,  another  Scotchman.  I  thought  I  (hould  have 
been  choked  with  the  fmoke  and  fulphurotis  fmell.  But  as  for  Bu- 
chanan find  Targe,  it  gave  them  no  difturbance ;  the  rcafon  of  which 
I  take  to  be,  that  the  Scotch  are  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to 
brimdone  and  bad  (inells  in  their  own  country.  1  do  not  fay  this  by 
way  of  diijparagement  to  them  two»  who  are  not  bad  kind  of  men- 
only  a  little  proud;  but  of  the  Scotch  in  general,  who,  in  my  pp?- 
]iion»  ought  to  be  retrained  by  z€i  of  parliament  to  their  own  coun* 
tr^t  otherwifc  I  do  believe  in  my  coniciencc«  fooner  or  later^  they 
wiU  eat  up  old  England, 

4.  *  I  have 
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*  t  have  fcnC  unto  you,  by  the  bearer,  a  pappy  mafhcc  tobaco  boJSf 
ind  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  for  your  filler  Befs,  who  will  alio  deliver  x»' 
yoa  this  letter,  which  I  have  taken  three  days  in  writing,  to  oblige 
yoa  and  Befs ;  and  I  dorft  not  write  by  the  poll,  for  if  the  French 
found  this  letter*  they  would  take  me  up  for  a  fpy,  and  (hut  me  up 
in  the  Baftile  during  my  life ;  and  in  Eng^land  I  am  told  all  fordgn 
leUers  ar^  opened  by  the  miniftry,  in  which  cafe  this  might  bring 
you  into  trouble,  becaufe  of  the  box  and  gloves,  which,  being  coun- 
terband  againft  the  adl  of  parliament,  the  king  would  be  enraged  if 
he  knew  of  fuch  a  thing;  which  (lands  to  reafon,  all  fmuggled  goods 
being  fo  much  money  out  of  his  pocket.  All  from,  dear  Ben,  with 
my  kind  love  tt>.your  iiHer  Befs, 

"    *  Your  fervant  to  command, 

*  Thomas  Daws4)n/ 

Perdinand  Count  Fathond  is  evidently  the  prototype  of  Ze- 
luco ;  and  though  the  rank;>  habits  of  life,  and  chara(9£r,  of  the 
latter  produce  a  villain  in  many  refpefts  different  from  Fathom, 
jet  ftill  the  faniily  likenefs  is  difcernibie. 

Upon  the  whole,  Zeluco  is  the  produ£lion  of  a  man  of  good 
ienfe^  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  world  \  and,  as  a  novel^ 
holds  a,  middle  rank  between  the  bad  and  the  excellent. 


art.x.   foreign  intelligence. 

CHEMISTRY. 

MPELLETIERy  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
•  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  recites  a  feries  of  experiments,  by 
Dvhich  he  has  accomplifhed  the  perfeft  union  of  phofphorus  with 
all  metallic  fubftances.  After  Ihewing  why  Margraf  did  not  fac- 
ceed  in  fimilar  ti-ials,  the  failure  of  which  obliged  him  to  con- 
clude that  phofphorus  would  a£l  alone  on  copper,  zinc,  and 
arfenic,  he  proceeds  to  his  own  fuccefsful  experiments.  The 
great  analogy  betwixt  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  phofphorus,  led  him 
to  fufpeft  long  ago,  that,  as  well  as  the  others,  the  latter  might 
>  be  made  to  enter  into  a  combination  with  metals.  M.  Pelle- 
tier  direfts  thefe  to  be  melted,  or  at  leaft  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
calefcence  at  the  moment  of  their  union  with  the  phofphorus. 
In  the  mean  time  he  cautions  againft  the  danger  which  attends 
this  procefsy  and  proceeds  to  a  diftincSl  account  of  die  uniting  of 
phofphorus  with  each  metal; 

Phofphorattd  Goid.-^M.  Pelletier  mixes  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 
chemically  feparated,  in  powder,  with  ^  an  ounce  of  pho(phoric 
glafs,  and  about  a  grain  of  powdered  charcoal;  he  puts  th& 
whole  into  a  crucible>  covering,  the  compoiltion  with  a  fmall 

quantity* 
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l|uafitity  of  powdered  charcoal ;  he  afterwards  gives  a  degree  of 
heat  fufficient  to  fufe  the  gold.  During  this  operation  many 
phofflhoric  vapours  arc  difengaged;  but  all  which  are  pro«» 
duced  are  not  diilipated,  (ince  a  fmall  quantity  of  them  unites 
with  the  gold.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  degree  of  heat 
which  changes  the  phofphoric  acid  into  phofphorus,  Iikewif«r 
caufes  the  gold  to  enter  into  fufion;  and  on  this  particular  cir- 
cumftance  the  combination  depends ;  the  gold  is  united  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  no  longer  retains  its  natural  co- 
lour.. It  is  whiter,  it  breaks  under  the  hammer,  and  has  a 
cryftallinc  appearance.  The  increafe  of  its  weight  is  not  con- 
fiderable,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  phofphorus  quits  the  gold 
caufes  it  to  vary ;  by  continuing  the  fire  a  long  time,  the  gold 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  an  unaltered 
ftate. 

Upon  a  coppel  placed  upon  a  heated  tile,  M.  Pelletier  expoied 
twenty-four  grains  of  the  phofphoric  gold  obtained  by  the  above 
procefs ;  it  loft  a  grain  of  its  weight,  and  the  button  of  gold 
which  remained  had  refumed  its  original  colour. 

Phofphoratid  Platina.^-An  ounce  of  platina,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  grain  of  powdered  charcoal,  being 
blended,  and  put  into  a  crucible,  the  author  covers  the  whole 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  gives  to- it  a  degree  of  heat 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  fufes  gold.  Having  continued  this 
heat  for  an  hour,  he  breaks  the  crucible,  and  finck  at  the  bottoni 
of  a  blackifh  glafs  a  mafs  of  a  filver  colour,  weighing  upwards 
of  an  ounce,  and  of  which  the  inferior  part  prefents  well-fhaped 
cryftals  of  the  fame  fubftance ;  their  jfigure  is  a  perfeft  cube.  He 
haS5  repeated  this  experiment  fevcral  times,  and  from  ^  mixture 
of  twelve  ounces  of  platina,  twelve  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and 
twelve  grains  of  charcoal,  has  conftantly  obtarned  a  very  neat 
and  beautiful  mafs,  weighing  twelve  ounces  and  five  grains. 

The  platina  thus  united  to  phofphorus  is  very  brittle,  and-  of 
a  confiderable  firmnefs ;  it  is  no  longer  fenfible  to  the  aftion  of 
the  magnet,  and  wheii  expofed  uncovered  to  a  fire  fufficiently 
intenfe  to  keep  it  in  fufion,  it  difengages  the  phofphorus  which 
was  united  to  it,  and  this  laft  bums  on  its  furface.  The  de- 
ree  of  fire  \o  be  employed  (houfd  be  lefi  than  that  which  fufes 
liver. 

The  phofphoric  refidxram,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fubftance  which, 
at  the  diftillation,  has  fiirniflied  all  the  phofphorus  which  the 
degree  of  heat  of  a  good  revcrberatory  furnace  can  throw  off,  this 
reuduum,  fays  M.  Pelletier,  is  ftill  proper  to  phofphorate  platizu ; 
he  mixed  four  ounces  of  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  me- 
tal, And  threw  the  whole  into  a  crucible,  kept  during  an  hour 
in  a  fufmg  furnace.    The  mixture  flowed,  and  he  obtained  a 


S 
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mars  of  phcfphorated  platina,  weighing  fpur  ounces  and  three 
grains,  and  covered  by  a  blackifb  glafs. 

The  combination  of  phofphonis  with  the  other  metals,  M.Pel- 
ieder  dcfcribes  nearly  in  the  (ame  way. 

From  the  whole  of  his  experiments  he  gives  the  following  re- 
Mt;  That  phoiphorus  is  capable  of  being  combined  with  gold, 
phtina,  filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead ;  that  it  deprives  the 
five  firft  of  their  duftility,  whilft  the  tin  and  lead  preferve  this 

auality.  He  will  endeavour,  by  new  trials,  to  determine  whe- 
ler  it  be  poffible  to  combine  a  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus 
with  the  laft- named  metals,  and  whether  they  willinvariably  pre-f 
fcrvc  their  malleability. 

In  afuCceeding  memorial  he  will  examine  its  a£lion  on  demi- 
Inetals ;  and  is  employed  in  edablifliing  the  order  of  its  affinity 
ta  metals  and  metallic  fubftances. 


At  Petcrfturg,  Mr.Lowits  has  made  many  attempts  to  col- 
left  and  concentrate  all  the  moft  agreeable  parts  of.  the  acetous 


acid:  he  has  at  length  fucceeded,  and  we  give  the  following 
account  of  bis  progreis  in  this  new  and  very  interefting  attain* 
vent* 

tibving  frozen  as  completely  as  poffible  good  white-wine 
^vinegar,  diftilled  Jn  balneo  mariae,  and  charged  with  the  phlegm 
which  pafles  off  firft  in  diftillation,  he  afterwards  rectifies  this' 
vinegar  in  balneo  mariae  a$  many  times  as  are  neceffary  to 
deanfe  it  entirely  from  all  foreign  particles,  and  from  the  grofler 
of  its  oily  particles,  which  at  the  iirft  diftillation  pafTed  into  the 
recipient. 

If  the  cold  be  not  fufficiently  intenfe  to  concentrate  the  vinegar 
as  it  ihould  do,  he  hnds  it  eafy  to  remedy  this  inconvenience 
by  ifeparating,  at  cach*re6lification,  the  weak  fpirit  of  the 
vinegar  which  rifcs  firft ;  and  here  the  following  obfervation  ought 
to  be  made : 

When  the  vinegar,  concentrated  by  the  froft,  is  fubmitted  to 
.reftificatioii,  a  fpirituoiis  liquor  rifes  very  rapidly;,  from  this  li- 
^or,  put  apart  and  re-diftilled  feveral  times,  a  moft  fubde  ether 
is  feparated,  of  a  yery  agreeable  flavour,  and  not  capable  of 
tmiting  with  the  water.  This  ether  muft  be  mixed  with  frefh 
vinegar,  after  this  laft,  by  repeated  dift illations,  has  been  deprived 
of  aU  its  heterogeneous  and  aqueous  particles. 


REMARKS. 


-1^  Mr.  Lowits  advifes  to  preferve  the  phlegm  which  rifes 
firft  in  the  diftillation  of  vinegar,  becaufe  this  phlegm  contains 
a  pi^iociple  wcU  calculated  to  give  a  richer  flavour  to  the  dulcified 

vinegar. 
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Vinegar,  and  afterwards,  by  freezing  and  rectifications,  produces 
ether,!  |is;^dl  aS  tl;[ft  c^rlcfentrsltfed  acid* ' 

2.  St^l  is  the  firft  who  taught  how  to  concentrate  vinegar 
by  freezing  j  b.i^  it  has  tiot  bfcen  kn6>^n  hitherto  that,  by  repeated 
redifications,  the'  vinegar  thus  concentrated  is  capable  of  this 
high  amelioration ;  and  ftill  lefs  has  it  been  conceived  that  fo 
agreeable  an  ether  is  to  be  feparated.  Till  this  time  the  acetous 
ether  has  beeri  prQetu:ed  by  the  procefles  of  Weftendorf  and  the 
Count  de  Lauragais  only. 

J,  The  difegreeablc  flavour  peculiar  to  diftilled  viniegar  rifes 
from  tke  grofler  oily  particles  which  come  off  at  the  firft  diftil- 
l^tioo.'  doon  as  thefe  particles  are  feparated  by  frequent  reCU- 
ficatibn^  the  ccmcentrated  vinegar  recovers  the  agreeable  flavotnr 
of  undiftilled  vinegar.  In  this  the  vinegar  here  defcribed,  df 
Lowfts,  diii^i^s  principally  from  ill  the  fpiritu^us  tinegars  that 
have  bteen  hithfertd  prfepirfc'd,  and  equals,  as  weH  in  this  re(peA 
as  in  its  other  properties,  the  dulcified  vinegar  of  Ehrenreich, 
-whicb  likewife  contains  ethdr. 

4.  At  Peter(bourg  the  cold  in  winter  is  always  fufficiently 
intenie  to  give  vinegar  the  ftrength  of  that  of  Ehrenreich, 
which  was  round  fro;fcen  dilring  the  laft  winter,  when  the  cold 
was  by  no  means  exceflive.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  fame 
degree  of  ftrengfh  cannot  be  given  by  congelation  to  vinegar,  as 
is  produced  ^y  comBinhig  it  WttH  another  body,  from  which  it 
is  again  ^^aratcd  by  a  mori  powerful  acid.  Weftendorf 's,  pre- 
pared  in  tbisr  Way,  is  an  excellent  vinegar;  but  it  is  no  lefs  cer- 
tain that  every  viilegar  prepared  in  this  way  undergoes  too  vio- 
lent changes;  fince,  by  the  lofs  of  a  part  alone  of  its  oily 
principle,  it  acquires  an  acrimony  of  whicn  it  cannot  be  divefted 
by  any  convenient  methods,  as  has  been  dcmonftrated  by  a  va- 
riety of  experiments. 

Since  the  difFerehce  in  ftrength  betwixt,  the  vinegar  now 
treated  of,  and  that  of  Weftendorf,  very  inconfiderable  indeed, 
does  not  prevent  the  firft  being  equally  proper  in  medicine  with 
the  other,  it  is  certain  that  it  ought  to  have  the  preference,  as  it 
is  deprived  of  its  fuperabundant  water  and  heterogenepus  par- 
ticles, without  the  amftance  of  any  extraneous  body;  and  further, 
iince,  by  the  operation  it  undergoes,  the  oily,  fpirituous,  and  acid 
particles  are  preferved  unaltered^  in  the  ftate  in  which  nature  has 
blended  them  together. 
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IN  thafe  Poems  (whicK  are  mifcellaneous)  we  find  much  to  com- 
mend, and  little  that  feems  to  fland  in  need  of  correction.  The 
•principal  pieces  are  four  pafiorals;  but  we  are  by  no  means  of  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  excellence  of  Mr,  Rannie  confiftt  in  this  fpecies 

•  of  poetry. 

His  forte  feems  to  lie  in  the  fonnet,  of  which  he  has  given  ibme 
good  fpecimens.  His  verification  is  every  where  polifhcd,  hisJiaes 
poifefs  both  flrength  and  harmony>  and  the  plaintivenefs  which  has 
'been  fo  much  admired  in  the  fonnets  of  Charlotte  Smith,  will  alfo 
be  found  in  the  poem«  of  this  author. 

We  ihall  fele6l  two  for  the  per ufal  of  bur  readers : 

SONNET      IV. 
"Written  on  the  Banks  of  Deb,* 

*  To  thU  lone  valley  I  was  wont  to  ftray. 

Thro'  which,  O  Dee,  thy  winding  current  Hows; 
Thy  wild  woods  fcreen'd  me  from  the  glare  of  day* 

And  gave  the  balmy  bleffing  of  repofe. 
Ah !  often  led  by  Cynthia's  filver  beam. 

When  not  a  cloud  deform*d  the  azure  fky, 
\  fought  the  flow'ry  margin  of  thy  ftream, 

*  And  fondly  watch'd  the  wave  that  wander'd  by/ 

But  now,  the  vi6Um  of.corrofive  care. 

Forlorn  and  cheerlefs,  on  thy  banks  I  rove, 
\  Purfu'd,  where'er  1  wander,  by  defpair ; 

:  The  haggard  offspring  of  neglefted  love ! 

From  grief  I  vainly  hop'd  a  refuge  here, 
'  Where  fad  rcfleftion  prompts  the  flowing  tear. 

S  O  N  N  E  T      V. 

«  -* 

^ To        R  £  F  L  "E  C •  T  I  O  N.      '  -^ 

Ahl  why  recall  the  hours  that  faw  ihe  Well? 

Why  bring  the  fcencs  of  dear  delight  to  \itW9 
,  When  innocence,  in  virgin  fplendour  dreft. 
Beheld  the  fairy  forms  my  fancy  drew  ? 
When,  void  of  care,  I  path'd  the  flow'ry  plain. 
Serene  my  mind  as  fummer's  mildeft  breeze  ; 
Thefe  vain  regrets  but  ag^avate  my  pain, 
*•*.*-.  f.  jktA  all  th«-forrow»  of  jHy  feiil  increafe*   '' 

Thoa 
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Thou  canft  not  to  my  woes  a  balm  impan> 

And  (hatch  nie  from  the  graip  of  pining  care !        '  •    "  - 

Nor  draw  her  lovely  image  from  my  heart, 
Whofe  cold  negle^  coniigns  me  to  defpair!    \ 
In  pity  to  my  lofFerings  then  forbear 

To  edge,  with  pangs  acute,  t^e  foul-corroding  fmart.* 

Thefe  promife  a  richer  harveft  when  Mr,  Rannie,  who  we  under- 
Hand  is  young,  is  xhatiired  by  a  riper  age  and  additional  Hudy.   ' 

«Art.  1^2.  As  it  fiould  hi  a  Dramatic  Entertaimmnt,  in  oneAS^  m 
pH/9rmed€tt  tkeTheatre^Rojal  in  the  Hay 'Market,  8vo.  is.  Lowndes. 
London,  1789. 

As  it  fliould  be,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  clinch  upon  the  title  of 
.thii  dramatic  entertainment,  is  not  quite  as  it  Jhould  be:  but  as  the 
author  fays  he  is  *  but  a  young  beginner,"  we  fhall  difmifs  him  ajt 
prefent  without  farther  animadveriion,  hoping,  as  the  writer  does  in 
his  dedication,  that  '  hereafter  he  will  produce  fomething  more 
deferving.* 

Art.  13.  The  Fefti'val of  l^Qve  I  tr,  A  CoJIe^ion  0/ Cytherean  Poems. 
'  Procured  and /elected  by  G         e  P         e,  and  dedicated  to  his  Brother  * 

Containing  elegant  Tranjlations from  Anacreon^^Sappho,  Mufausy  Co-^ 
,    iuthuj,  SecunduSt  ^c,  and  innumerable  original  Pieces^  natter  befoi^^ 

publijhedt  by  the  D-r-e  ofB.  Mr,  S.  Mr,  T.  l^c,  i^c.     i2mo.    33! 

Forftcr.    London,  1789. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  like  every  other  blefling,  is  abufed.  Of 
this  the  publication  before  us  is'a  lllriking  inftance;  it  ihould  have 
been  entitled  the  Eeftival  of  Luji,  Why  the  flupid  editor  of  this  grofs 
feledion  (hould  have  afiixed  to  well-known  poems  by  Prior,  Cheiier-. 
field,  &c.  the  names  of  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  prefent  day,  who 
never  tagged  a  rhyme,  we  (hall  leave  him  to  explain. 

Art.  14.  Narrati've  tf  the  Shipivreck  of  the  Antelope  Eafl-India 
Packet  on  the  PeletJj  IJlands,  JitucUed  on  the  'weflern  Part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean y  in  Auguft  1783.  izmo.  3s.  Pertli:  printed  by 
Morrifon.     Elliot  and  Kay,  London.     1788. 

Art.  15.     The  Shipwreck  if  the  Antelope  Eaft- India  Pacht,  ^c.     By  ' 
one  of  the  unfortunate  Officers.     8vo.  3s.  fewed.     RandalK     Lon- 
don, 1788. 

In  either  of  thefe  publications  the  reader  will  find  every  eilen- 
tial  particular  contained  in  the  account  in  quarto  we  have  already 
noticed  in  our  Review.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  cannot  fo  conve- 
niently purchafe  the  larger  work  may  here  fatisfy  their  coriofity  at » 
cheaper  rate. 

Art.  16.  The  Blojfoms  of  Morality.  Intended  for  the  Amkfemtnt  and 
InftruSlion  of  young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Looking* 
Glafs  for  the  Mind.     izmo.  2S.  6d.    Newbery.     London,  1789. 

The  BloflToms  of  Morality  is  partly  a  compilation,  and  partly  ori- 
»nal  \  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes, 

?  z  Art. 
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Art.  17.     The  See^i  a  SeUSion  of  poetical  Tlouuers  from  the  tnofi  ap^ 
fro^ved Authors,  ^  12010.  IS.  6d.  ooards.  Chalken.  jLondon,  1788* 

There  is  taftc  ih  t*ii  (elelKon ;  kcfd  ihk  j^efccs  it  rttttarns  will  in- 

ftruft  as  well  as  pleafe. 

....       ^  .     rf  \  •  * 

Art.  18.     Hat/  an  Hour  after  Supper  \  an  Interlude,  in  OneJ^,  as 
'  performed  at  the  Theafre-hoyal  in  the  Hdymarket.  '  8vb.  li.  t)ebretu 

•To  Ihe^  the  bRd  coftleqwehces  of  ribvel-rfektfiiig  is  the  tsl^e^  df 
tRts  little  pi6cc.  The  defi^jn  merits  prRife ;  Rs  to  the  exectilSoYi,.  if 
we  could  pafs  over  improbabilities  in  the  plot,  the  grofs  ^'Wttlgarky' 
df  Mrr.  Stiirdf  i  and  feme:  6ther  maders^  why  then  the  ihterllide 
Blight  pafs. 

Art.  19.     7%eTnno(ent  Fugitive':  %y  the  Authoir  of  the  Vlatomc  Guar' 
iian.     i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.   Hookhiim.     Lpiidon,  17^9* 

Pleafing  and  pathetic;  and  free  from  the  infipidity  of  indft  mo- 
dern novels.  The  tale  is  wdl  told,  and  awakens  the  fenfibility  of 
thfe  heart.  The  iitllb  anecdote  of  thfe  parfon*s  f^jeaacks  wfe  Vccom- 
Jttcnd,  with  ill  due  deference,  "to  thlB  coiifid&ratipn  of  the  touchy. 

Art.  zo»     Fafiiiwahk  Ii^delity.^  ^  Nbt^l.     izmo,  *  3  vds.     9s. 

Hookfaam.    Londoti,  1789. 

Moral  ^nd  fentimeptal ;  the  characters  well  fupported  ;  the  man- 
ner, a  mixture  of  the  epiftolary  And  narrative  kind,  which  carries 
ah  air  of  novelty.  Moll  of  thfefb  incidents  we  underhand  to  have 
lately  occurred,  and  the  parties  to  be  ftill  fexifting  in  the  fafhionabl^ 
world.  If  we  are  not  farther  mifinfohned  as  to  the  proTtffion  of 
the  a^th'or,  we  think,  though  we  inay  not  drfapprore  of  his  woffc, 
that  his  time  mtghtie  employed  with  more  dignity  tbhimieff  than 
in  labours  of  this  kiad*  - , 

Art.'  21.      fhe  Life  tind  Jdventnrei  of  Anthony  teget,  £/j,  or  Jhe 
MantfWfh.     i2mo.  3  vols.  5s.  Bew.     London,  1789. 

,  . .    ■     ■      .See  where  he  comes. 

Who  has  profan'd  the  facred  name  of  friend 
And  worn  it  into  vilehefs !  '  ^       . 

With  how  fecure  a  brow  and  fpecious  form. 
-  »    He  gikis  the  fecret  villain  I 

I.  .     >  •  ■  •  .    • 

'  A  revival  of  the  old  ftile  of  novel- writing,  and  much  after  the 
jnanner  of  Fieldii^g.     The  Jiero  of  the  tale  i^  a  well-wrdughc  ^^antti 
of  thbfe  gentry  who  live  by  their  Ihifts,  yet  make  a  iljift  to  evade 
the  punilhment  due  to  their  villainy.     The  work  is  fuU  of  incidents 
toBOiy  of  them  intfetefting  and  •entertaining'.    *         "  ' 


'  Art^ 


Art,  22.     Ti^  Contejt  tf  IXi^oimty^  Law^  Pl^l/^y^c.  j^Mne  Prizi  of 
InfaMy\  m  original  f^^nj^^J^fin^hjiPhtop,  419.  2^,  6d.  Rcarlley. 
London.  IitSq. 

Some  attempts  of  our  author  Ifi  the  paftora^  wal)(^»  ^^2f  M 
ic^ms,  ou  ]b,  former  (pccafioa,  m^t  with  a  cold  reception  from  t^^g 
public,  owing  tP  the  cpfiritipt  ta/le  of  *  the  ffjlipg^'  of  the  prejeq^ 
a£e.  xnajde  lym  determine, 

*.  Since.  fentit^iept,thTefe  fenfeieft  {)fockhcfid3  fwcaf, 
-  Is  more  terrific  than 'a  Ruffian  bear?  '' 

I 

to'quft  the  ftdwery  fields,  the  fAwzj  lake^  the  cod  reclufive  grot,  an^ 
to  enter  on  the  thorny  road  of  fatire : 

*  For  once  mv  mufc  Ihall  foar  on  fatirc*8  ynng^ 
And  arm  herielf  with  Churchill's  fearching  iting.* 

'  I'll  follow,  prince  of  fatire,  then,  thy  plan, 
'  And  laih,  like  thee,  defigning,  crafty  man.' 

Having  unfolded  his  defigu,  our  au^or  prpc«e^  to  reprefent  vici 
holding  her  court,  and  fufnnion^ng  her  yotari^^  i>cfor^  her.  Amongft 
thofe  who  appear,  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  form  the  principal 
figures.  The  reprefentations  they  make  ot  Iheil'  Variou^anid  irrefiftibl« 
claims  to  her  ffLVQur,  coa^tute  the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  They 
are  rewarded  by  tne  demon  according  to  their  feverat  demerits— —the 
£lDatic>  a^  her  grP^^ft  f^v^urite,  with  a  penfiop  ;  the  P^ffifoggipg 
lawyer  with  a  icrv^ce  of  plat,? ;  and  the  ^uac|c  dbdor  comes  i^  lor  ^ 
coach  and  fix..  .  \Vl^ilIl  tWx  ^^  arranging  tb)sfe  matters,  virtvi^ 
unexpededly  appears  amohgfl  them,  and,  naving  made  an  excellent 
ipeech,  '  » 

*  She  wing'd  her  way  to  heav'n,  and  ey'd  th  •  admiring  ttain.* 

Such  i9  (he  QutUne  of  (bi/s  po«m^  and  the  .4i(6?rent  ji;|i9r4A?r$  f  on- 
taiped  in  it.  Of  the  authpr's  talents  for  fatire  we  canpot  fp^a)c  very 
highly ;'  his  genius  feems  better  adapted  to  D<i(lor^l  poetf v*  H^ 
verfification  is  fmooth,  and  his  language  corred ;  but  he  does  not 
difcover  either  ftrength  of  thoug&t  or  4ifigy  of  C3(f rfCon-^an  on* 
ginal  or  pointed  ftroiLe  of  fatire  we  h^ve  not  feen  throughout  the 
whole  poem. 

The  author  is  certainly  eiui$I$4  (9.pX4i/e.fpr  ^tt^ckxgg  thDfe  mif. 
creants  the  quacks  of  the  three  learned  profelfions^;  but  unfortu- 
nately his  arrows  are  deilitutp  pf  forge  9§  well  as  point,  fufiicient  to 
pierce  the  brazen  (hields  of  thefe  impoflors. 

The  well  known  afiertion  of  Worace,  medmrihut  efi  poitis^  &c. 
like  many  mother  gobd  maxims,  is  oltener  admired  for  juftnefs  of  re- 
xaankj  tjiaa  fQllowed  as.a  rul^  of  cpia4iaft.  Though  it  h$s  ftood  for 
more  thfin  fevsnteen  hundred  years  as  a  meptfmc  mttri  to  middling 
poets,  tiey  Jill  keep  thi^umming  their  ^re$»  and.foothe  every  difiip<# 
poinmnent  wi'di  (he  ide$i  thajE  all  thofe  who  will  not  Men  to  them  are 
^upid  jG^Uow^  UPWOfthy.^.  their  mHic^f  Qht  4Mthor»  jdludisg  to  hit 
maimer  ^^mpt  ia  iht  paAoral  lipe,  dffdam  fxswsqpricnce, , 

P  J  •  'Ti# 
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*  TU  all  in  vain ;— a  peacefbl  fong  like  this, 

'  Where  one  applauds,  a  thou&nd-  fools  would  hifs.* 

By  the  by»  it  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  no  fet  of  mortals  fo 
prompt  at  calling  mankind,  in  the  aggregate,  a  pack  of  foob,  as 
our  modern  poetafters.  We  muft  place  this  pi^aftice  to  the  fcore  of 
retaliation ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  world  in  general  coniiders 
thofe  as  no  better  than  ideots  who  write  and  publifh  what  no  one  wtU 
read.  We  cannot  offer  a  better  apology  for  the  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties with  which  thefe  fing-fong  gentry  treat  John  Bull  in  his  public 
capacity. 

Since  the  iaplings  of  the  pre&nt  day  will  not  admire  the  prodoc- 
fions  of  our  author,  he  does  not  hefitate  to  declare 

* 

*  That  wifdom  now  is  fairly  fled  their  doors. 
And  virtue  and  morality  turn'd  s.* 

O  ye  fapliiigs  of  the  age,  what  have  ye  to  anfwer  for !  what  dread- 
ful work  has  happened  through  your  negledl  of  Timothy  Pheon  I 
How  hard,  cries  Tunothy, 

*  *  How  hard,  alas!  the  placid  poet*s  caft ;    ' 
How  difficult  to  write  without  difgrace  i*       ^ 

To  make  this  a  triplet  we  afk,  > 

Then  why  will  Pheon  join  the  fcribbling  race  f 

In  the  following  couplet  the  author  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
wickednefs  and  wit  increafe  in  a  proporti6nate  /atio ;  and  thinks^  with 
liOrd  Chefterfield,  that  laughter  ts  a  fure  fign  of  folly: 

'  For  fure  'tis  true  as  fools  are  grinncrs, 
<    ;  Great  geniuffes  are  greatefl  flun^rs/  -.  ■ 

Wtf  will  leave  great  geniufles  to  difpute  their  own  poiht  with  him, 
skid  in  reply  to  the  other  axiom,  maugre  Timothy  Phe'oa  and  the 
hbble  peer,  we  will  fay  with  honeft  Mat  Prior,  .  '  • 

-:'v  »    If  to  be  grave  is  to  be -wife,  ^ 

t   '  :   W^  do  moft  heartily  defpife 

Whatever  Socrates  has  faid,  -q 

-*    '  •  Or  Tdly  writ,  or  Waalcy  read.*  •     "'ff*  • 

POLITICAL. 

Aar  V  a  } .    Jutkenti^  C^py  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Gtmral  Cowrt-Mturtial 
on  Colonel  Httgh  PMeig^  Cfff.  8vo.  2s    Debrett*  London,  17^89. 

The  trial  before  us  affords  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  human  faHibi- 
Hty.  Colonel  Debbeig,  a  man- of  aft  irreproachable  charader,  and 
who  has  retfdlred'  his  country  Vnioft  cfl(i?f»tial  and  fingular  fenicea, 
aauated  by  pique ^a«  a  eonceivfed*negka,  accufcs  his  commanding 
office,  the  Duke  oPRIdkhbud^o^ivhi^ftOP^tie  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  of  haviti^  innied  the  enemy  into  the  %(sxy  bofoqi  of  Britain. 
"  '*•  r    *  The 
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^tht  charges  unfortunately  do  not  come  in  a  regular  and  official  iray^f 
fo  as  to  enable  the  colonel  to  prove  by  public  trial  his  allegations,* 
but  through  the  channel  of  a  newfpaper,  ui  which  he  prints  what  he , 
liad  before  addreiTed  privately  to  .the  duke  in  writing. 

So  far  does  Mr.  Debbeig's  intemperance  hurry  him  that  he  accufa. 
Ms  commanding  officer  of  reje&ing  his  affiftance  at  aboard  of  fea- 
and  land  oiEcers,  afpointtd  by  him  (the  duke)^,  under  a  <vou  tf  the- 
HoufeofConmons ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  bill  intended  to  coni^i-r 
tutt  fuch  a  board  was»  thrown  out  in  the  Houfe!  Thisxircumftancei 
the  duke  enlarged  upon  in  the  courfe  of  the  profecution;  but  we  da 
BOt  find  a  word  of  ^hat  he  faid  on  the  fubjed  in  the  <  Authentic  Copy- 
of  the  Proceedings'  we  are  examining. 

Two  points  in  the  trial  we  cannot  pafs  over.  Colonel  Debbeig'sj 
letter  was  copied  from  the  Gazetteer,  in  which  it  was  firft  inferted^ 
by  his  order,  and  into  the  Public  Advertlfer  of  the  enfuing-day^ 
AVhen  the  duke  demands  of  him  whether  its  appearance  in  the  latter 
print  was  by  his ^dire^on,  or  with,  his  xonfent  or  knowledge,  he 
evades  the  queftion.  And  when  the  duke  alledges  that  his  fpeaking. 
in  dire&  term;>  of  the  want  of  a  fortified ,  harbour  points  out  to  our; 
natural  enemy,  the  weaknefs  of  our  national  defence,  the-. colonel  in?* 
fills  that  the  obfervation  was  in  general  terms  0ii/fr,apd. could  t€nd  fiOr 
ho  fuch  ciFeft ! 

Art.  24.    J  tetter  to  a  Member  of  ParUament  on  the  C^  of4ht  Pro^ 
tefiant  Dijenters,     8vo.  is.  Faulden    London,  1 789. 

•  This  letter  contains  a  fund  of  legal  and'  con^ational  remark  on 
the  expediency  of  a  general  repeal  of  all  penal  flatutes  that  regard 
religious  opinion,  which  deferve  to  be  well  confidered  by  the  pro- 
inoters  and  abettors  of  that  meafure.  It  exhibits  at  the  fame  time  a, 
tnoderation  and  candour  peculiarly  laudable  and  exemplary  on  a  fub-^ 
je£t  that  has  produced  fo  much  animofity  on  both  fides ;  and  it  is 
written  with  »  manly  and  difpailionate  attention  to  the  true  iiate  o£ 
the  queftion,  the  intereils  it  involves,  and  the  confequences  mod  likely 
to  follow  from  a  rafh  or  premature  decifion. 

Art.  25.     Firft  Report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  infiituted  in  Lon^ 
'   don  September  ly^i  if  or  the  Pretention  of  Crimes^     8vb.  is.  6ecket. 
London,  1789. 

.  This  highly  laudable  fociely  has  now  been  eftablifhed  a  twelve-i. 
month,  and,  being  formed  upon  principles  rather. of  police  than  of 
charity,  promlfes,  if  well  conduced,  to  become  of  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  The  founders  of  this  inftitution  were  of  opinion  thatr 
in  the  general  application  of  charitable  funds,  policy  had  been  too 
little  regarded ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  Hate  and  ma- 
nagement of  benevolencies  were  produdive  of  adual  injury  to  man- 
kind. Convinced  that  the  only  way  of  rendering  charity  truly  ufe* 
ful,  is  by  encouraging- induftry  among  the  lower  clafies  of  the'people j. 
and  particularly  by  refcuing  from  wretchednefs,  idlenefs,  and  ruin, 
the  helplefs  children  of  unfortunate  or  vicious  parents  f  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar objed  of  their  inftitution  to  take  under  its  protedion  thofe 
fhildren  who  would  otherwife  be  not  only  miferable  in  themfelves, 
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bat  become  both  extremely  dangeroas  and  perpictoi;s  to  their  coutt« 
try.  An  inftitution  fo  iudicibufly  planned,  and  wHply  direded, 
ttnnot  fail  of  jnce^ng  with  tjie  warmeft  approbatiQii  ofeVcry  irieitd 
of  virtue  and.  humanity. '  Wc  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  it  )ia$ 
already  obtained  a  very  ^fpedabfe  lift  of  fubfcribers.  Our  limits. 
will  n6t  permit  n$  to  en^er  farther  into  th^  merh»,  'the  plan;  or  prc- 
ftnt  circumftances,  of  this  inftitution ;  but,  from  the  Report  before 
us,  there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  humane  and  liber:ll  efforts 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  will  be  produftive  of  Ijappinefs  to  many 
individuals,  and  of  great  utiEty  to  the  public  ;  as  the  inftitution,  by 
preventing  poverty  and  idlencfs,  the  great  fources  both  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  in  a  ftatc,  mull  greatly  dimini(h  the  influence  of 
temptation,  and  cbpfcqupntly  the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

^RT-  z6m     The  LetHrtv  the  moft  in/bknt  Man  aUfVi  anfao$ified»>  8v6«  I5» 

Stockdale.     London,  1789. 

'  The  Letter  to  the  moft  infolent  Man  aliye  was  fo  ftrongly  marked 
with  petulance,  malignity,  and  party  prejudice^,  that  k  could  nOt 
but  immediately  fink  into  oblivion-  by  its  own  extreme  ilHberality. 
The  anlW^rtiOw  before  ws  is  >yrrt ten  entirely  in  the  fame  ft^in..  We 
therefore  give  it  likewife  a  pa/Tport  to  the  regions  9f  dulnefs  and 
defamation,  ••-  -*^ 

Art.  27.     Stxffji^i' Letter  to  the  King ;  in  <which  the  G^dtcS  tfMr.  Le" 

nox  and  tht  Minifttr^  in  the  Jffair  nvith  'his  Royal  Highhe/s  the 

<  DuhjifYwk^irfitU^'t^m^dtrs^  '  Svo.  is.  6d.    Badgewayl  'Lon< 

Mr.  Swift  arrogates  the  prarfe  Of  havingyH/iy  cotilidered  the  corf- 
Aifl  of  Mr.  Len&  and  the  miniftcr  in  the  ftibjecl  of  tvhich  he  treats'* 
\i\Lt  we  cannot,  in  jUftice,  admit  the  vjjiHdity  of  his  pretenfions.  We 
ihali,  if  he  pleafes,  and  indeed  we  mutt  o(  neceflity ,  allow?  him  to  be,- 
what  perhaps  he  cftcems  of  more  confequence,  a  violent  party-man:. 
But  when  he  corifidcrs  the  afii^ir  aiittk  PnorefnWy^  he  will  ^e  of  opi- 
liion  that  he  has  not  only  dragged  the  miniftcr  inW  an  afeir  in 
Vi[hich  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  fpnf^n,  Jmt  tl^at  he  ]^jt|  in^o,^ljf 
attempted  to  ^fproach  the  {oyal  e^r^  wit^  c{ude.  ^d  aij^icii>us 
infinuations.  *  - ,    . 

Art.  tB,  '  AnAjifivoer  ts  the  tetuk  ff  t)hk>phiIui'Sdvijfk,'  $/f.-^  thi 
Sukjtiiofth€iRi^aiBML     ^ysx.  6{ii:    iitalker.*    I^dndon,  17^^'. 

'  TFhis  anfweris  hot  much  diftingalfhed  by  elegange  oif'ftj'Ij,  br  phi^ 
Ribphical  dignity  of'fcntiment;  btit*rt'eontain^  Ttlatnypff  ofcfferva-i 
tktfis.land,  in  truth,  faps  the  whofcfbundation  of  Mr»  Svyift^i^fabbur^^^ 
letter  to  the  >ing.      -  ' '         '  •    '  '.       '  '    .    •     "-  " '  ^ 

';  •      *  M5mc^^.  '      .^; ,...',  . .  . 

j^-RT.  29.     jTtih  of^uthr  ad4K^ffed't(y  Jtikriti^s ;  <:6ii^mngiife<Mre^ 
,  cbe/ip,  and  certain  Remedy  fir- thif  Gwt.    gvo*  6d.  ^fteaifiley.     Lon- 
don, 1789.  .     .     , 

The  remedy  reconnnended  by  thi^  honeft  arthritic,  from  his  own 
mfon^  experience,-  is  opium.    3B^t,  had  his  expehehce. teen  more 

extenfive 
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t^cteiifiwr  M  VfPH}4^PfoHbI)^  have  beet). kfs  eoaiidMit  in  hit  affur^ 
ftoces  of  fucjcefst  9nc{  mvcl^  mc^re  diicriminatipg  in  his  therapeutic 
injun^qDi.   .: .>   / 

Art,  30.  A  fhort  Appendix  to  Dr.  Monro*!  Treati/e  on  Medical  and 
Pb»rmafeut^c^'Ol^f9ttfiryy  and  ibe  Matiria  Medica.  To  wahkh  is 
^dd^d  m-AnJhfer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Critical  Re-vienufor  O^ohtr 
lf%%fn  ibt  frjl Volume  ofthefiud  WorL  8vo.  u.  Ca<kll,  Loa- 
don,  17B9. 

This  appendix  contains  fome  articles  which  had  been  omitted  la 
AeTrcatife.  •  tn  refped  of  the  Anfwer  fubjoined  by  the  author,  it 
would  be  invidious,  and  is  now  unneceiTary,  for  us  to  give  'anjr 
opinipn. 

Art,  31.     Clarets  ^reafifi  on  the  Gonorrheal   and  on  the  fuperiar 
E^acy  of  the  Cure  by  InjeSlion,     8vo^   is.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

Mr.  Clase?s  TYeatifc  is  generally  well  known  to  pnifiiticinecs.  Hie 
prefent 'edition  of  it  is  confiderably  improved  s  .and  to  render  it  far* 
ther  ufeful,  the  author  has  now  very  properly,  annexed  a  f:oncife  visv 
of  the  fornuilaB  for  different  inj^dioii^^ 

.  nivitrtTY.  , 

Aar.  32.    A  Charge,  delpvenedat  Sridporti  UoxfetJhir$y  on  the  i^thrf 

July  1789,  at  the  Ordination  of  the.Rttu  Tiiov»as  Ho'we ;  and  on 

the  idth  of  the  f^me  Month  at  Riffgpvood,  Hants,  at  the  Ordination 

^  of  the  Rev.  William  Gelltbrand.     By  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.T. R,  Si 

'  andS.A.  FuhHjhid  bf  "kequ^.  ,  8vQ.  No  Bookftrller's  Namc^ 
London,  1788.  . 

A  fenfible  difcourfe  on  the  ftudies^  duties,  and  condudt  of  a  mi- 
Aifler  of  the  gofpeU  In  this  char^  Dr.  Kippis  has  not  completed 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down  ;  but  he  means,  Ihould  he  ever  again  b# 
called  to  the  like  feryice^  to  confider  the  retnainder  ol^the  fubje^l. 

A9.T..33.     Tbpughts  ott^  various  Kinds  of  ^rror,  particularly  wth  ra* 
gar  dtp  sf^odept  Unitarian  if^itei^s.   By  tl>e  Rev,  John  Weddard,  Vicaf 
rf  St.  Joh^  Baj^tijl,  Peterbaraugh^  ^n^  H^mber  of  Tri^ty  CalUjfe^ 
,    ^i^mbridg^.     8vo.  xs.     Kiyiagtpn$.    Xo^don,  1739* 

This  writer  takes  1^  the  difUngHiihing tenets  of  the  nnitarians  iti 
H.v^ery  ferious  and  n\om^n^s  point  of  view,  i  He  appreciates  tk# 
paxts  and  virtues  of  noany  who  take  a  icad  in  the>fe  opinions  very 
highly^  and  regrets,  with  much  apparent  concern,  the  licemioafner* 
pf  their  belief.  He  cakes  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the  tru« 
caufes  of  thfiir  errors,  and  with  fome  prot  ability  afcribes  them  to  an 
abnie  of . principle ;  the  love  of  fiogukuity  and  paradox ;  the  imper->^ 
tinence  of  an  excefUve  curioiicy ;  and  the  dpraineering  inftoei^c^  of 
prejudice.  His  remarks  are  fenfible,  but  without  tafte,  acutenefs, 
or  novelty ;  and  though  no  where  tawdry  or  incorredt,  we  conceive, 
upon  the  whole,  the  pamphlet  to  be  executed  in  a  (lyle  neither  equal 
IQ  (h^  author's  intentloni  nor  the  importance  of  the  fubjtd* 

Aar. 
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Akt.  54*  lUmarks  em  Dr,  Hor/Iey*s  Ordination  Sermon^  in  a  Litter  /# 
the  Urd  Bijbop  of  Gloucefier.  By  Gilbert  fFakefieU,  B.J.  and  late 
FelUnu  of  Jefus  College,  Camhridge.     8vo.     2S«  6d.     Deighton. 

.  London,  1789. 

• 

We  never  were  more  at  a  lofs  than  to  reconcile  the  fpirit  in  which 
this  publication  is  written  with  thefe  deckrations  of  its  author/  / 
am  not  petulant"^!  han/e  no  ill  humours  to  gratify.  For  to  eftimate 
his  performance  by  the  acrimony  and  virulence  which  diflinguifli  it, 
we  think  it  pofTeiled  of  no  common  merit.  And  it  affords  one  very 
elegant  example  of  the  well-known  adage,  *  that. the  wifelt  of  mea 
are  often  mo£  blind  to  their  own  frailties.' 

Alt T.  3  5 .     Man  incapable  offpiritual  Fetuour  and  Di/cemment  <without 
.    the  illuminating  Prejence  of  his  Sa'oiour,  maintained  and  illujlrated  in 
ei Difcourfe  preached  by  a  Toutb.   8vo.  is.  Patfons.  London^  1789. 

Notwithftanding  the  oddity  of  this  puritanical  title,  the  dtfcouHe 
befeie  us  difcovers  no  common  fhare  both  of  genius  and  tafte.  En- 
thufiaftic  it  certainly  is,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  it  is  the  enthu^ 
iiafm  of  the  heart.  And  the  fame  ebullition  of  intelligence  and 
fen£ibility  on  any  of  the  fine  arts  would  have  entitled  our  author  to 
the  appellation  of  a  mailer.  .  He  is  probably,  however,  happier  in 
cultivating  both  in  himfelf  and  others  thefe  devotional  fervours ;  and 
we  have  Only  to  wifh  Protidence  may  render  his  purfuits,  whatevar 
they  are,  equal  to  his  merits. 

Art.  56.     A  Sermon  on^  the  public  as  well  as  pri'vate- Advantages  of 
Hojpitals.     By  the  Rev*  Thomas  H^illis,  LL,D.  Prebendary  of  Lincolua 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monfon,     8vo.  is. 
London,  1789. 

In  this  fenfible  and  elegant  difcourfe  we  6nd  many  original  and 
ufeful  obfervations,  both  on  public  and  private  charities.  I'he  great 
objeA  of  the  fermon  is  to  ihew  that,  although  poverty  and  indigence 
are  relieved  by  an  hofpital,  riches  and  power  are  at  the  fame  time 
partakers  of  thofe  blemngs  which  it  widely  difFufes  over  the  public 
at  large,  thus  gratefully  repaying  the  hand  that  feeds  it;  In  illuftrat- 
ing  this  point  our  author  confiders  hofpitals  as  nurferies  of  medical 
fcience,  as  excitements  of  exemplary  benevolence,  as  a  check  to  the 
impofitiohs  of  ignorant  pretenders  to  phyiic,  a^  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  penitential  recoUe^on,  and  enjoying  the  Important  bene^t 
of  clerical  attendance  on  a  bed  of  iicknefs.  ^  Such,  in  his  opinion^  are 
the  principal  good  cifeds  which  hofpitals  produce.  And  we  heartily 
agree  with  him  that,  in  whatever  way  we  are  led  to  confider  them, 
whether  as  promoting  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  the  welfare  of  fbdety^ 
they  equally  maintain*  the  utility  of  the  inftitution,  and  forcibly  fo« 
licit  protedion  and  fupport. 
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Art.  37.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Buckwgham,  in 
Recommendation  of  a  Sunday  School  for  the  lnfiru£lion  of  poor  Children* 
By  the  Re*v.  ffilliam  Eyre,  A  M.  Curate  of  the  faid  Church,  Svo, 
IS.     Aobiofons.     London,  1789. 

This  fermon  is  by  a  curate ;  but  we  have  feen  a.  much  wbrfe  front 
a  bifhop.  The  fubjeft  istrite,  but  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of 
the  preacher  renders  it  interefting. 

Art.  38.  Slave-Trade  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Stonehoufe  Chapel,  ./V« 
cember  28,  1788  By  John  Bidlake,  A.B.ofChrift  Church,. Oxford^ 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.- Earl  Ferrers,  and  Majler  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Plymouth.    8vo.  is.    Law.     London^  1789. 

This  dale  topic,  which  has  fo  lately  been  the  ftalleing-horfe  of  po- 
pularity^  feems.no  longer. fufceptible  of  novelty  or  intereft.  The 
paroxyfm  with  good  John  Bull  is  nqw  nearly  over;  who,  notwith* 
flanding  his  compaflion  for  the  poor  Africans,  thinks  it  not  unreafon- 
able  to  commence  the  work  of  mercy  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  be-" 
fore  he  go  beyond  fea  in  queft  of  objedls ;  and  that  there  is  bpth  fenfe 
sind  prudence  in  the  common  proverb,  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
There  is  nothing  fmgular  in  Mr.  Bidlake^s  mode  of  treating  the 
fubjeft,  except  a  flrong  propenfity  to  make  a  facrifice  of  Jii?  coun- 
try  men  to  t!he  feelings  of  negroes.  He  aims  much  at  the  pathetic; 
but^  confidering  the  tragic  fcenes  he  defcribes,  we  think  with  indif. 
ferent  fuccefs.  And,  as  old  Rowley  fays  to  Sir  Peter  in  the  play,  on 
an  occaiion  perhaps  hot  more  ludicrous,  we  ihould  have  liked  ,to 
have  feen  the  faces  of  the  fchoolboys  on  hearing  their  matter  yelping 
againfl  cruelty.  The  following  phrafeology  is  not  w^ry  confiftent 
with  pulpit  iimplicity:  concentration,  aberration,  beatified  choir  ofce» 
Ufiial  beings,  attrition  of  ad'verfity,  condenfation  of  the  noxious  'vapours^ 
niOtitive  aliment ^  particle  of  divine  compofition^  toilfome  drudgery ,  cutei^ 
juous  affeSHons. 

AGRICULTVI.B* 

Art.  39.  The  Gentleman  Farmer* s  Pocket  Campaniont  or  General 
Remembrancer;  defer ibing  the  heft  and  mcft  praSlicable  Methods  of 
improving  barren  et  'wajie  andv/om-out  Lands*  i4^'ith,  the  Nature  and 
Application  of  the  moft  proptr  Graft  Seeds ;  flsevjing  the  great  Advan^ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  cidtivating  them.  Aljo  a  full  Defcription  of 
the  feveral  Soils  moft  advantageous  for  the  Propagation  of  artificial 
Graffes.  To  ivhich  is  added  a  copious  Account  of  Manures^  and  their 
Application  to  different  Soils,  By  a  Gentleman  ivell  verfea  in  modern 
Agriculture,     i2mo.  is.    Forllcr.     London,  1788. 

• 

All  included  in  fifty  pages  fmalLduodecimo !  Concifenefs  we 
ever  deem  one  of  the  moll  eftimable  qualities  in  writing;  but  to  be 
concifi,  and  to  hcjhort,  are  different  things.  A  work  may  be  Jhortl 
and  at  the  fame  time  diffufe.  It  may  be  (hort  in  con^quence  ot 
numerous   omiilions^    though  it  may  be  diffufe  by   unnecafrarily 
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dwelling  on  circumftances  of  fnuiH  importance,  ^ucht  in  a  greft 
iBC^Tore*  n  th^  triiling  fubje^^  of  the  prefent  article,  Wprk*  of  tjiM 
nature  are  belpw  crittcifm.  The  attempts  to  impofc  op  the  puUic, 
however,  by  faying  it  is  written  *.liy  a  gentletnafK  "zt;^//  Vfrfid'iv  md^rn 
agriculture!  deferves  the  fevereft  reprehenfion.  A  man  of  this  ^e- 
icription,  who  could  write  fttch  a  peiformance  asi  the  prefent,  woi;ld 
wett  defcrve  a  much  higher  degree  of  chaftiferoent  than  the  feeble 
laQi  of  our  cenfure ;  as»  in  that  cajk,  he  mail  have  deliberately  in^ 
tended  to  miHead  the:  ign<^ant*  , 

Art.  40.     7'hougbts  on  the  diffhrent  Ktnds  of  titbi  gt^tk  to  young  Siik' 
ivormsy  and  the  Pojibil^ty  of  their  being^ brought  tn  Ferfei^ion  ^in  the 
Climate  of  England  \  founded  on  Experiments  mdde*near  the  Metropolis, 
rMj  S'^erfe/uf^.    8vo.  u*     J^,    London,  17^9. 

Mr.  Bertenen  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  /l^-worm?  cannot  bd 
reared  with  profit  on  any  other  kind  of  food  except  the  malbeny 
leaf  alone;  but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  any  decifive  expe- 
riments recorded  in  this  effay.  He  is  alfo  firmly  convinced  that  this 
delicate  in  fed  nuy  be  reared  very  well  in  the  climate  of  England ; 
ahd  that  the  black  mulberry  is  preferable  to  the  white  as  a  food  for; 
filkworms.  Thefe  two  fafts  are  fttpported  by  experiments,  which, 
though  not  carried  the  full  length  of  demon ftration,  give  great  rea-" 
fOp  to  think  he  is  well  founded  in  this  judgment.  Many  ufeful 
obfervation'5  occur  in  this  trafl  which  thofe  who  arp  inclined  to  pro- 
fecute  the  rearing  of  illkworms  in  Britain  '  will  do  well  to  attend  to. 
It  contaihs,  however,  no  more  than  ufeful  hintsv  and  not  complete 
^diredions  for  rearing  filkworms  here;  many  particulars  of  great 
moment  being  entirely  omitted. 

For    the    ENGLISH    REVIEJK 
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■TpHE  French  nation  *  having  not  a  l(fiVy  are  a  law  unto  tbem-^ 
i  *    *  felvef*    Xhere  never  was  aQ  inftance  of  fo  bIoodlefs,To 

peaceable,  fo  moderate  an  anarchy.  This  is  one  of  the  features 
that  will  diftinguifh  the  charadler  of  the  end  of  tfce  eighteenth 
century.  In  ^1  civil  diflenfions  and  contefts,  during  times  of 
rudenefs  and  barbarity,  an  appeal  is  quickly  made  to  force.'  In* 
this  enlightened  period,  the  oipft  refined  nation  in  Europe  ap- 
'    ■         S  peak 


peals  to  reafon,.to  general  expediency,'  to  the  great  4«id  immut- 
able principles  of  truth  and  juftice.     Though  the  ^\.%  of  a  few 
individuals,  as  tf?at  lately  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Troyes,  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  yet  the  blood  of  thofe  unfortunate  men 
is  no  more  than  a  drop  of  \92xsx  in  the  ocean,  compared  With 
the  carnage  which,   in  other  perrods^  oonftantly  accompatiied 
and  followed  civil  .infurreSions  and  revolutions.     In  the  prefent 
inftance,  a  body  ©f  twelve  htmdred  men  difcufs  the  great  and 
complicated  affairs  of  the  monarchy  with  fpirit,  biat  v4th  itoo- 
deration  5  and  while  they  are  anxious  to  fix  a  civil  conftitution^ 
with  all  pofflible  difpatch,  diey  are  ambitious  of  conftni(aing  a 
fabric  that  (hall  be  a  monument,  to  future  generations,  6f  the 
virtue  and  wifdom  of  Frahce.     Men  of  different  edudation,  ha- 
bits, and  interefts,  facrificing  the  ef^fit  du>  cwps  to  uhq  public 
good,  vie,  in  real  patriotifm,  with  the  ancient  Romans.    -He  to 
whom  every  eye  is  turned,  and  who  from  the  eminence  of  his 
flatioA  contem^Ates,  at  one  view,  all  the  ^ople ;  lie  Who  \%  thef 
firft  in  rank,  is  not  the  fecond  in  public  fpirit  ^xA  patriotic  vir- 
tue.*    The  King  of  France  does  not^  in  reality,  appear  to  in* 
dulge  a  widi  that  is  incompatible   with   the  happinefs  of  his 
people.     He  is  ready  and  defirous  to  furrender  all  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  that  are  inconfiftent  with  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
his  fubjefts ;  while  he  watches  for  the  general  intereft  with  pa- 
ternal folicitude  and  wifdom.     The  people  of  France,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  commotions  and  deliberations,  have  had 
repeated  pVoofs  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  king,  as  Wdl  as 
a  national  affcmbly.     The  king  and  council  have  reminded  thfe 
aflembly,    on  many  occafions,   of  particulars  which   they  bad 
overlooked,  or  concerning  v/hich  they  had  been  mifinformed.  We. 
fliall  quote  one,  but  a  very  important  inftance. 

It  had  been  fettled  by  the  States  that  there  fhould  be  an  abo- 
Ktion  of  tithes,  and  that  reafonable  ftipends  fliould  be  paid  t6 
the  fecular  clergy  in  money.  Here,  however,  mafiy  unjuft  fa- 
crifices  were  to  have  been  made  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
fubjeds  of  France  as  Well  as  others  ;  while  the  public  in  general 
were  to  have  gained  nothing,  and  all  the  faving  would  have 
formed  a  partial  acceffion  to  landed  property.  The  king  points 
out  the  inequality  of  fuch  proceedings.  He  recommends  a  due 
regard  to  the  claims  of  individuals,  and  that  the  furplus  tithes, 
after  the  payment  of  minifters  ftipends,  fnall  be  applied  for  alle- 
viating the  public  burthens  of  a  people  already  too  much  opprefpd^ 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  flate.  If  this  be  not,  what  is  the  lan- 
guage of  genuine  patriotifm?  'The  king  is  not  afraid  to  en- 
counter, for  the  good  of  his  people  at  large,  the  murmurs  and 
idifconfcnts  that  might  be  apprehended  amotigthe  moft. powerful 
and  diftinguifhed  clafs  of  his  fubjefts.  The  appropriation  dJF 
the  farplus  tithes  to  the  expences  of*  government  is  no  lofs  bi- 

injury 
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injury  to  the  nobility  and  gentry;  and  to  the  poor  and  indus- 
trious part  of  &e  nation  it  will  be  a  great  benefit. 

DIGRESSION. 

Had  fuch  a  furplus  revenue  as  this  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
fome  other  minifters,  they  would  imrtiediately  have  propofed  to 
expend  it  in  the  conftru<aion  of  fortreffes,  or  in  an  annual  fink- 
ing-fund>  or  in  any  other  way  except  in  the  reduSion  of  taxes. 
Yet  the  reduilion  of  oppreffive  taxes,  or,  what  is  ■  the  fame 
thing,  obviating  new  ones,  is  the  wifeft  as  well  as  the  moft  ge- 
nerous objed  on  which  it  could  be  expended.  To  what  point 
of  elevation  may  not  the  people  of  France  arrive  under  the 
foftcring  influence  of  liberty  and  moderate  and  equal  taxation? 
Indeed,  moderate  and  equal  taxation  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
liberty. 

ENGLAND. 

In  England,  though  all  ranks  of  people  enjoy  the  moft  per-- 
feft  «W  liberty,  they  have  but  little  fhare  in  the  legiflation,  or 
in  political  liberty.  Were  the  people  more  equally  reprefented 
in  parliament,  means  would  be  found,  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
to  reftrain  the  propenfity  of  all  minifters  to  the  impofkion  ojf 
taxes. 

FRENCH  AFFAIRS — TITHES — RESUMPTION  OF  BENEFICES. 

It  isorobable  that  the  National  Affembly  of  France,  having 
once  tifted  the  fweets  of  ecclefiaftical  reformation,  will  not  cealc 
with  this  good  work';  but  proceed  from  the  livings  of  the  fe- 
cular  to  the  monafteries  and  territorial  poffeffions  of  the  regular 
clergy.  Wherefore  have  they  not  taken  thefe  under  their 
management  at  firft?  Is  it  that  the  regular  clergy  are  more 
yeverenced  by  the  people  ?  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  was 
not  afraid  to  attack  the  regulars  within  their  moft  facred  in- 
trenchments.  Indeed,  it  was  the  uncomplying  aufterity  of  the 
regular  clergy  in  England  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  op- 
pofed  the  king's  capricious  and  unjuft  divorces:  the  bifliops, 
however,  indulged  him,  and  faved  their  mitres. 

Though  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjuft  to  deprive  any  parifh 
minifter,  or  even  an  idle  dignitary  of  the  church  of  a  revenue,  on 
the  public  faith  of  which  he  had  been  led  to  reft  his  whole 
dependence,  it  is  neither  inconfiftent  with  juftice  nor  found  po- 
licy, to  let  incumbents  in  cathedral  churches,  monafteries,  and 
univerfities,  to  die. out,  and  in  this  manner  gradually  to  reannex 
"their  revenues  to  the  ftate.  It  was,  in  fa£t,  to'  the  public  fer- 
vice  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  them  was  originally  appro^ 
priated.  A  king  or  other  powerful  chieftain  made  a  vow  to 
build  and  to  endow  a  church,  in  cafe  his  arms  fliould  prove  vic- 
torious over  his  enemies.  His  vow  animated  his  troops,  and 
8  fuitained 
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(uftaineH  his  6wn'x:ourage.  The  prayers  pUt  up  for  him  and  his 
followers,  elevating  the  monarch  above  the  fear  of  death,  ren^ 
dered  him  brave  and  intrepid  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  times 
oi  fuperftition  are  no  more.  A  fmaller  number,  and  in  fome- 
inftances  p^haps,  a  clergy  lefs  opulent,  may  be  fuiHcient,  in 
our  days,  for  ail  the  purpoies  of  civil  fociety.  We  do  not  call 
in  queftion  the  importance  of  religious  opinions ,  but  religious 
c^inions  are  little  influenced,  at  leafl  in  the  more  northerly  na- 
Xxoim  of  Europe,  by  the  circumftances  of  wealth  and  external 
magnificence.  The  fun  of  truth  has  arifen  on  the  nations  with 
healing  under  his  wbgs.  .  Under  the  benign  influence  of  fuch 
a  light  there  is  no  occafion  for  fo  many  footy  lamps  and  waxen 
candles.  We  return  from  this  digref&on  to  that  great  and  lu« 
minous  objed):  that  perpetually  recalls  and  arreils  our  attention* 

FRANCE. 

The  progrefs  of  the  National  AfTembly  of  France,  in  the 
great  bufineis  in  which  they  have  been  now  for  fome  months 
engaged,  has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  liberty.  They  have 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  rights  which  mankind  inherit, 
independently  of  political  conflitutions,  from  the  hand  of  God 
'^tnd  nature  ;*  they  have  fixed  the  permanency  of  the  legiflative 
body  by  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  fucceflion;  while  they  have 
at  the  fame  time  limited  the  exiftence  of  the  different  legif- 
latures,  or,  as  we  ought  to  fay,  the  different  and  fucce^ve  par- 
liaments of  which  this  permanent  legiflation  is  compofed,  to  the 
ihortefl  period  that  is  confiftent  with  the  urgency  of  public 
1>ufinefs  in  fuch  a  country  as  France,  and  with  the  public  fafety; 
they  have  refolved  that  the  r^prefentatives  of  the  three  different 
orders  of  the  ftate  Ihall  verify  their  powers,  and  fit,  and  vote, 
not  in  two  or  more,  but  in  one  affembly ;  and  that  the  veto, 
or  royal  negative,  on  the  a6ls  of  the  legiflative  body,  ,fhall  not 
be  final  or  abfolute,  but  only  fufpenfive ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the 
States  General  fhall  infift  on  the  ratification  of  any  law  within 
a  given  time,  and  under  certain  circumflances  to  be  fpecified^ 
the  king  mufl  ratify  it. 

Thefe  arrangements,  particularly  that  refpe£Ung  the  royal  veto^ 
feems,  at  firfl  view,  almofl  to  annihilate  the  royal  authority,  and 
to  convert  the  French  government  into  a  republic.  There  are 
.fome  confiderations,  however,  which  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
oppofite  fcale,  and  which  fhew  that  the  power  of  the  French 
king  is,  or  will  be,  yet  very  confiderable.  His  demefnes,  re- 
venues, and  patronage,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical,  will 
always  give  him  a  great  influence  in  the  flate.  And  with  re- 
fpc£t  to  his  negative  not  being  abfolute^  but  conditional  and  fuf- 
penfive only,  this  circumftance  will  in  fa6l  give  him  more  a£fu.^l^ 

though 
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ttottgR  left  nontlHat  power  than  if  it  were  dccifivc  and  final. 
Thfc  King  of  England  poflcffesi  -according  to  the  abftradcd  moi. 
del  of  the  conftitution,  an  abfolute  veto ;  but  when  did  any 
BritlflJ  fovereign,  fince  the  revsolution,  think,  it  adyifeabJe  to  ufe 
ft?     Btrt  hid  this  vetohten  only  fiifpenfive^  it  woaW  have  been 
«fed  crften,  becaufe  it  might  have  heeq,  ufed  with  fefety.     We 
t»nnot  fuppofe  that  any  king  or  minifter  of  France  will  refufe  his 
afllent  to  any  ^  framed  by  theieglflature  with  perfea,  or  with 
•     ^^T  great  unanimityv     But  if  the  parliament  fliould  he  divMledi 
tad  if  contcnti<l)rl6  run  high  between  the  oppofite  parti^,  can 
imagination  itfelf  conceive  a  fituatlonthat  may  be  more  eafiii 
improved  to  the  advancement  of  the  royal  authority?     Court 
intrigue*  are  not  indeed  greatly  td  be  apprehended  at  the  pre- 
fcdtcrtfis  and  from  Lewis  the  Sixteenth ;  the  fpirit  of  whofe 
management  is  no  other  than  '  my  beloved  people,  I  am  ready  to 

*  aft  as  you  pleafc  ;  only  let  rtie  efitreat  you  maturely  to  con- 
9  fider  whether  what  you  would  have  me  to  do  be  really  for  your 

♦  advantage/  The  French  pation  could  not  have  a  king  mqre. 
£tted  for  the  prefent  occafion  than  the  prince  upon  the  thron^^ 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that  they  fliould  entertain  the  ihoi 
diftant  idea  of  fetting  him  afide,  unlefs,  like  the  Athenians,  they 
ihould  rcfolve  entirely  to  abolifh  the  regal  power,  and  to  pro^ 
claim  that  there  is  none  worthy  to  be  kiiig  of  France  but  Ju- 
PITE&.  Thus  far  we  have  indulged,  for  the  prefent,  a  defire  to 
fpeculate  on  the  fituation  of  France  5  a  fubjedt  that  is  inejfhauft^ 
able,  but^e  are  reminded  that  our  own  fpace  iii  this  publication 
is  very  limited.  . 

TH£   OT^feft   KATIONS   OT   THE    WORLD.  • 

•There  has  little  occurred  in  the  coyrfe  of  this  month,  after 
contemplating  objefts  fo  new  and  fo. grand,  that  will  appear  in^ 
terefting.  The  flame  of  liberty  continue^  jfoexte'iid  itfdf'eaftr 
ward  into  Switzerland  and  Germajiy.  From  fcveral  appear- 
ances it  is  probable  ^hat  the  emperor  is  d^firous  of  a  pacification 
with  the  Turks,  and  that  a'  negociation  has  been  opened  for 
this  purpofe.  . 

*«*  Commumcatiofis  for  The  English  RevieW  are  re^uefled  t9 

lejent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  Lbndoti;  tjuhere  Sub- 

Jcrihers  for  this  Mohthty  Fir/brmahcg  are  tej^eaful^  defired  iv  gt*vt  tn 
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Art.  I.  J  View  of  the  Reign  ef  Frederick  IJ,  of  Prujfta ;  with 
a  Parallel  between  that  Prince  amd  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  -By 
John  Gillies^  LL.D.F.R.S.  and  S.  A,  8vo.  8s.  bo^ds* 
Cadell.    London,  1789* 
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*  (^  another  occ^don  we.hstve  expatiated  upon  the  advantages 
^^  of  biograpby%  with  a  vi^wboth.to  pleafuire  and  inftrudtion. 

.  Our  authoPs  fcheme  of  comparing  together  illufirious  men, 
whofe  lives  are  worthy  of  being  thus  fet  apart  and  confecrated> 
affords  us  a  fre(h  fubjeA  of  encomiui:n.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
pleating  and  beneficial  enlargemeat  of  the  plan  of  Ample  bio- 
graphy. By  comparifon  we  eftimate  every  fublunary  obje£l  j  by 
comparifon  man's  natural  and  diflinguifhing  capacity  for  im- 
provement is  invited  to  exert  itfelf  j  by  comparifon  are  all  thofe 
analogies  unfolded  which  CQnnedt  and  afcertain  the  otherwife 
wandering  and  precarious  ideas  of  the  hum^n  mind,  and  furniih 
it  with  ftefe  hijuts  for  its  prpgfefs  in  difcqvery  and  invention* 
For  this  reatbn,  both  in  fcience  and  morality^  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  is  fuppUed  with  the  n:ieaix% of  comparing,  its  judgment 

.  is  ipiproved  and  ftrengthened,  and  its  fund  of  knowledge  en- 
riched, not  with  v^gue  and  mifcellaneous  matter,  but  with  com* 

.  paired  truths  afid-  folid  axioms.  An  underftanding  ilored  with 
this  ibrt  of*  intelligence  is,  like  the  lord  of  a  rich  eftate,  com- 
pofed  of  one  united  territory,  with  not  an  intervening  flip  of 
dubious  land  that  can  produce  caufe  of  anxiety  to  the  ov/ner,  or 
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of  litigation  to  hU  neighbours.     Every  thing  is  confidered  zxi 
calculated  with  a  reference  to  fome  other  circumftance,  which 
may  either  be  prefentand  immediateyor  exifting  only  in  the  me- 
mory, and  reprefcnted  by  the  imagination.     There  are,  there-' 
fore,  two  forts  of  comparifon  by  which  the  mind  eftimates  the 
objefts  prefented  to  its  contemplation,  one  of  which  may  be 
called  equal,  and  the  other  unequal*     It  is  plain  that  the  com* 
parifon  is  equal  in  the  firft  inftance,  where  the  <Jbje<as  to^be 
cohi^ared  are  furveyfed  through  the- fame  medium,  -and 'are  pof-* 
fefled  of  an  equal'  chance  of  afFe6iing  the  mind  v  and  unequal 
when,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the  one  a£b  with  prefent  and  im- 
mediate force,  the  other  is  fummoned  from  a  diftance,  and 
affe£b  us  thrdtigh  the  medium  of  a  fecondary  ifofiuence.     Ac- 
cording to  this  eafy  principle,  the  mode  adopted  by  the  authof 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  calculated  to  imprefs  us  with  di& 
trueft  fentiments  refpedUng  the  merits  and  qualities  of  the  cha- 
racters held  up  to  our  view*    It  k  by  bringing  them  thus  toge- 
ther, and  by  placing  them  at  the  iame  time  before  us  in  all  the 
correfponding  fcenes  of  their  lives,  that  we  are  enabled  fairly 
to  difcriminate  between  them,  and  proportion  our  efteem  and 
.affeiftion;.  -whereas  in  the  fucceffiye  and  changing  profpecls 
which  hiftory  prefents,  the  hero  ihat'laft  cbmes  to  the  field  takes 
'full  poffeffion  of  our » minds,  impreffi<»is  grow  gradually  weakei 
•as  the  objeft  becomes  mOre  remote^  and  the.  fickle  lover  is 
fcarcely  more  inconftant  amidft  th^  various  influence  of  eon-^ 
tending  beauty.    This  mode,  theref<M-e,  of  comparing  together 
characters  iOuftrious  in  hiftory,  is  eminently  inftrudtive,  impar-i 
tial,  and  interefting;    but  is  then  nK>ft  important  and  uieful 
when  it  introduces  together  on  the  fame  ftage  the  hefoes  of  mo- 
dern and  ancient  hiftory.     It  is  a  fort  of  artificial  medium,  by 
the  help  of  which  we  brings  antiquity  nearer  to  tkit  d^rn  times, 
and  gain  a  more  diftinCt  and  accurate  view  of  tboife:auguft  and 
*  marvellous  forms  of  magnanimity  and  heroifin  afcribed  to  thofe 
early  periods :  by  thus  pkcihg  tiiem  by  the  fide  of  the  great 
characters  of  our  own  times,  we  perceive  that  fancy  alone,  and 
^e  reverence  of  paft  ages,  had  magiiified  them  ic^  much  above 
~  modern  excellence*    The  admirable  perfowagps  in  modern  hif- 
tory will  come  forth  with  greater' fpleitdour- after  the  compa- 
riibn,  and  recover  what  tliey  have  loft  by  overbearing  partiality 
and  fuperftrtious  reverence.    To  thcfe  particular  benefits  we 
may  add  others  of  a  more  general  nature  jv  by  the  ftfsong  re- 
femblance,  and  the  vivacity  of  fuch  pictures,  thtf  imagination  is 
heightened  and  invigorated  f  by  the  analogous  ^imftitution  it^^H" 
plays  of  the  mind  of -man  our  views  of  human  nature  are  eo- 
larged;  by  the  fudden  efFe£b  of  (soincidence  and  contraftour 
thoughts  are  agreeably  rddeved  and  iuipended  ^^and  by  dilc<>v«rifig 
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the  relationfliip  and  fympathy  between  great  fouls,  the  heart  is 
fometimes  expanded  with  delight,  and  fometimes  exalted  to 
fublinoity. 

The  charaSers  which  our  author  has  chofen  to  illuflrate  by 
comparing  them  together,  are  perhaps  the  moft  interefting  of 
any  recorded  in  hiftory,  both  on  account  of  their  own  peculiar 
complexion,  and  the  nature  of  the  events  which  furrounded  them. 
In  the  life  of  the  one  are  involved  the  caufes  and  the  beginnings 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient  world;  to 
the  other  is  owing  a  more  falutary  revolution,  in  the  political 
ftate  of  modern  Europe,  than  the  ftruggles  of  a  whole  age,  with- 
out his  ai&ftance,  would  have  been  able  to;  produce.  Somcf- 
thing  alfo  peculiar  in  thefe  characters  diftinguiflied  them  from 
the  genias  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  places  them  in 
a  fort  of  .relief  that  gives  them  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  to 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  love  -to  contemplate  difpofltions  and 
qualities,  which  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  human  feeling!, 
heightened  by  native  nobility  of  foul,  and  direded  by  a  great 

•  and  independent  underftanding.  This  defcription  particularly 
applies  to  Frederick  the  Second ;  he  appears,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other,  to  have  obeyed  the  counfel  of  his  own  heart 
aijd  his  own  underftanding  in  every  concern,  reHgfous,  pe- 
litical,  and  moral.  '  He  deigned,-  indeed,  to 'be  controlled,  to  be 
chaftifed  in  matters  of  tafte ;  he  confented  to  liften  to  adviee 

.  from  his  fi^'edls  in  the  inferior  operations,,  of  his  government;  ^ 
but  all  the*  leading  meafures  and  principles  of  his.  adminiftra- 
tion  originated  in  his  own  uncommo;n  capacity ;  and  the  di(ci- 
plineof  his  army  was  not  more  exclufively  the  efibrt  of  bis  own 

*  genius  dian  thofe  peaceful  eUabliihments  which  caft  fuch  lufixe 
on  his  reign,  and  rofe  greatly  Superior  to  the  calan^ities  and  in- 
juries of  long  and  unequal  \vafs.  Born  ambAg  a  people  emi- 
nently unlettered  and  uncivilifed,  he  fought  confolation.  in  the 
company  of  the  French  fcholars,*  critics,  and  philofophers,,  Yet 
the  learning  of  this  people  was  too  oftentatipus  and  fuperficial 
to  afford  him  complete  fatisfa£lion  ^  and  the  chafle  and  fimple 
produdions  of  antiquity  were  ever  his  favourite  folace,  ami^ft 
the  care^pf  government  and  the  fatigues  of  war.  From  this  at- 
tachment to  the  ancients,  there  was  bred  m  his  mmd.fomething 
of  the  hardihood  of  thofe  earlier  times ;  and  the  ftioical  magna- 
niiBity  of  his  end  correfponded  more  with  the  exits  of  ancient 
phtloiophers  and  heroes,  than  the  indolent  reftgnation,  inapti- 
tude, and  forrow,  attendant  upon  death  in  thefe  vulgar  and 
tranquil  ages.  He  was,  however,  a  juft,  and  not  a  bigotted,  ad- 
mirer of  antiquitv;  his  imitation  of  them  was  feldom  mifplaced  ; 
and  he  is  well,  ^^uown  to  ;have  drawn,  many  fage  andpradiqal 
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rules  of  governmeat,  and  many  excellent  military  arrangements, 
from  the  ufages  of  ancient  times. 

Philip  was  equally  diftinguilhed  by  qualities  original  and  com- 
plexional,  and  higtuy  relieved,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
from  the  genius  and  charader  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  If 
Frederick  borrowed  fomething  from  the  heroic  examples  of  an- 
tiquity, Philip  feems  marvelloufly  to  have  anticipated  die  po- 
.  lifhed  and  artificial  manners  of  modern  refinement.  A  fedu&ive 
and  in.pofing  demeanour,  a  capacity  fitted  equally  for  the  dimi- 
nutive arts  of  political  chicanery,  and  the  mightieft  and  moft 
.extenfive  fchemes  of  ambition  and  conquelV,  refined  habits  pf 
thinking,  an  exuberant  wit,  and  a  bewitching  eloquence,  wej?c 
fome  of  the  leading  charadleriftics  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  ; 
and  we  difccrn  in  him  more  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  a  Louis 
the  Eleventh  and  a  Charles  the  Fifth,  than  any  of  the  heroes  an4 
princes  of  ancient  hiftory. 

But  the  prince  of  modern  times  who  combines  mod  of  the 
features  of  Philip's  chara£):er  was  doubtlefs  Frederick  of  Pruffia^ 
whom  the  author  has  fixed  upon  with  the  greateft  propriety. 

Both  were  tutored  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity^  both  encoun- 

.  tered  great  difficulties  at  their  acceffion,  and  lurmounted  them 

by  the  fame  meaiis.    What  our  author  fays  upon  this  head  is  juft 

•  and  leniible: 

*  At  their  refJjeAivc  acdcffion  to  the  throne,  both  Philip  and  Fre- 
derick had  great  difficulties  to  tncoMptti ;  the  former  to  defend  his 

'  title  againft  two  pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  four  formidable 
armies ;  the  latter  to  confolidate  bis  dominions^  and  to  procure  for 

.them>  among  the  ftates  of  Europe,  that  rank  in  reality  which  they 
enjoyed  only  in  name.  Macedpn,  towards  the  north  of  Greece,  and 
Brandenburgh,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  were  countries  barren  and 
barbarous ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories  proverbial  amonjr 
their  fouthem  neighbours  for  dpinefs  of  underftanding,  and  groflhefs 
of  manners.  The  anceftors  of  Philip  and  of  Frederick  (even  they 
whofe  virtues  have  been  the  mofl  extolled  by  the  amiable  partialfty 
of  their  defccndants)  afforded  not  to  either  of  thofe  princes  examples 
worthy  of  imitadon ;  and  it  had  been  referred  for  both  alike  to  found 

~  the  greatnefs  of  their  families,  and  to  redeem  their  fufcjeds  from 

'  cbntempt.  This  arduous  talk  the  Pruffian  as  well  as  the  Macedohian 
performed  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign ;  and  the  means  by  which  he 

.  perj^rnied  it  were  precifely  thofe  of  Philip ;  perfevering  induftry  and 

•  rijg^id  frugality;  augmenting  the'n\unber  and  improving  the  difd- 
.  pline  of  nis  troops;  above  all,  an  unremitted  attention  to  increafe 
,  his  revenues  by  enlarging  the  fources  from  which  they  flowed.* 

-  Both  were  lovers  of  pleafure  and  lovers  of  money,  but  were 

-  governed  by  neither;  both  were  inventors  in  the  art  of  war^ 

both  poffeffed  the  qualities  of  a- general  in  the  higheft  perfeftion^ 

and 
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and  both  were  alike  eminent  in  arts  and  arms.  *  N6t  pnly  in 
*  the  variety,  but  in  the  bent  and  caft  of  their  gwus,'  fays  the 
author, 

*  The  coincidence  is  remarkable.  The  fame  eafy  flow  of  ani- 
mated cottipoficion,  the  fame  livelinefs  of  fancy,  which  will  perpe- 
tuate their  fayings  to  the  latell  times;  the  fame  talent  for  ridicule, 
chaftifed  by  equal  politenefs ;  the  fame  judgment  of  things,  and  the 
&me  difcernment  of  charaders.  Born  amidflr  the  half-barbarous 
Macedonians  and  Pruffians,  the  minds  of  both  princes  emerged  from 
the  obfcurity  into  which  fortune  had  thrown  them ;  and  finding  no- 
thing congenial  to  their  own  feelings  in  the  objefts  with  which  they 
were  furrounded,  both  looked  abroad  and  difcoyered,  the  one  in 
Athens,  and  the  other  in  Paris,  men  whofe  attachment  they  deferved 
by  a  fympathy  of  charaAer  and  purfuits,  and  who  were  qualified  to 
illuibate  their  courts  with  a  real  fplendour  beyond  any  that  wealth 
can.parchafe  fSr  power  command.  In  his  letter  to  Ariftotle,  '  I  re- 
joice,' faid  Philip,  *  not  fo  much  that  a  fon  is  born  to  me,  as  that 
he  is  bom  at  a  tiine  when  Arilkotle  lives^'  And  his  Prufiian  majeily 
.difcovered  a  folicitade,  the  ilronged  and  moll  extraordinary,  to  ac- 
quire the  £riend{hip,  and  enjoy  the  converfatipn,  of  D'Alembert  and 
Voltaire.  Dviring  a  long  and  incurable  malady,  the  former  of  thefe 
^elelyrated  Frenchmen  derived  his  principal  confolation  from  the  cor- 
reipondence  of  his  royal  friend;  and  the  unrivalled  talents  of  the 
latter  w^re  admired  and  praifed  by  a  prince,  above  refentment  and 
Above  envy,  after  the  envenon^ed  fatirift,  or  rather  ferpent,  warm- 
ing in  the  bofom-of  friendfhip,  endeavoured  to  fUng  his  invulnerabl^e 
fame. 

'  Philip  alfo  found  a  Voltaire  and  a  ferpent  in  Theopompus  the 
Chian,  whofe  brilliant  fancy  and  perfuafive  eloquence  feebly  atoned 
for  the  cruelty  of  his  invedlive,  and  the  wickednefs  of  his  calumny. 
He  was  the  friend,  the  hiftorlan,  the  admirer^  and  the  fcourge,  of 
the  Macedonian  prince.  His  indecency  accufed  Philip  of  the  fame 
infamous  paffions  whi^h  the  impure  fancy  of  the  authc»:  of  the  Pucelle 
Jias  imputed  to  the  King  of  Pruffia ;  while  the  diet  of  the  empire 
^aigned  Frederick  for  jthe  fame  crimes,  of  rapacity,  perfidy,  aiid 
inonTinitte  lijifl  of  power,  which  the  vehement  declamatioa  of  De- 
mpiihenes  has  arrayed  in  fuch  force  ftnd  fplendour  againft  the  *  bar- 
barous Macedonian*' 

The  turn  of  their  minds  was  remarkably  foclal,  and  both  de- 
. lighted  fonietimes  to  lay  afide  the  incumbrance  of  majefty,  and 
unbend  in  familiar  converlation  with  their  fubjedts :  and  as 
they  partook  in  the  livelieft  manner  of  the  pleafures  of  equal 
focipty,  and  the  uncontrolled  commerce  of  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions, they  confidered  it  more  particularly  as  thel'  intereft  to 
overthrow  the  delufions  of  fuperftition,  and  to  t/eat  the  grave 
impofturcfi  of  philofophers  and  priefts  with  contempt  and 
ckrifion. 
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They  refemblcd  each  other  alfo  in  the  encouragement  they 
held  out  to  ufeful  induftry ;  and  the  peafant  and  mechanic  found 
that  their  labours  were  not  forgotten  amidft  the  brilliancy  and 
renown  of  military  achievements.  For  the  ftrong  propenfity 
of  both  thefe  princes  to  fliews,  amufements,  and  the  pleafures 
of  the  table,  the  author  m^es  this  apology : 

f  Both  Philip  and  Frederick  were  paffionately  fond  of  mufical  and 
dramatic  entertainments  ;  they  delighted  io  the  company  of  men  of 
wit  and  humour  r  and  as  fuch  men  in  Greece  and  Macedon  were 
often  bufibons  and  parafites,  Philip  has  been  arraigned  by  the  feve- 
rii>  of  Theopompus  for  the  profligate  extravagance  of  his  compa* 
siions.     As  bot^  princes  loved  wine,  and  indulged  habitually  in  the 
focial  pleafures  of  {he  table,  Philip  was  accufed  as  a  drunkard^  and 
Frederick  as  an  epicure  ;  the  keen  eye  of  malice  diicerning  on  both 
occafions  alike,  that  fpecific  calumny,  which  would  moil  offend  or 
difguft  their  refjpedivc  contemporaries.     But  adinitting  that  in  fuch 
matters  the  Pruffian,    as  well  as  the  Macedonian,  trefpaifed  the 
hounds  of  manly  aufierity,  and  even  deviated  into  the  fcrupulous  de« 
licacy  of  exceffive  refinement,  yet  it  muft  be  reihembered  that  both 
princes  well  knew,  that  what  is  vice  in  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  be- 
caufe  in  them  it  leads  to  ruin,  is  elegance  in  a  wealthy  nobleman ; 
and  that  what*  would  be  extravagance  in  a  nobleman,  however 
wealthy,  is  magnificence  in  a  great  monarch.    To  a  king,  the  cr- 
pences  of  a  table  and  of  an  opera  are  paltry  confiderations ;  it  is  the 
diilipation  of  a  court,  not  the  perfonal  luxury  of  the  prince,  that 
cjin  opprefs  the  people  ;  and  hdwevcr  fomptuoufly  Philip  and  Frede- 
rick might  fare,  and  however  elegantly  they  enjoyed  private  life,  the 
coAline^  cf  their  domeAic  ei^abliihments  never  afFeSed  thofe  great 
principles  which  regulated  their  public  adminiftration.      At  their 
keen  and  difcerning  glance,  the  pompous  fcience  of  pofitical  eco- 
nomy, which  has  been  the  objed  of  fo  many  laws,  and  the  fubjeft 
of  fo  many  elaborate  diifertations,  fhrunk  into  one  iimple  and  uni- 
verfal  principle,  *  Produce  much,  and  confume  lefs  than  you  pro- 
duce.'   By  encouraging  indudry  and  difcouraging  luxury^  by  equally 
prote£liiig  all  ranks  of  the  community,  but  eipedally  patroniiing 
that  portion  which  forms  and  perpetuates  the  flrength  and  popn- 
loufnefs  of  the  Hate,  the  faliitary  purpofes  of  national  profpericy  vteie 
more  effectually  promoted  in  Macedon  and  Brandenburgh,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  improvement  which  thofe  couittries  enjoyed, 
than  they  have  ever  been  attained  elfewhcre,  by  the  perplexed  intri- 
cacies of  finance,  atid  the  operofe  regulations  of  police.^ 

Their  vigilance  and  activity  in  promoting  obje£b  of  public 
utility,  their  unexampled  fuccefs  in  improving  their  dominions, 
their  extraordinary  attention  to  the  education  of  their  fubjefis, 
are  points  of  refemblance. upon. which  the  author  remarks  with 
much  propriety  and  fome  fhare  of  acutenefs  and  penetration  ; 
•  but  the  fimilarity  in  the  relation  of  thcfe  princes  to  foreign 

powers 
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j^crwfirs  Is  fo  ftriking  in  itfelf,  and  fo  well  dcfcribcd  by  the  ^u- 
$Hor,  that  we  cannot  forbear  €xtra£ling  the  whole  paflage; 

'  The  internal  condition-  and  domeftic  inflitutions  of  Branden- 
bofgh  were  analogous  to  thofe  of  Macedon  ;  and  in  the  relaticm  of 
Aofc' countries  to  neighbouring  powers,  in  the  foreign  negociations 
of  their  refpeftive  princes,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  tranfa^ions  of 
their  illuibious  reigns,  there  is  a  refemblance  equally  intereftingan^- 
extraordinary.  In  material  and  ollen£ble  refources  both  Philip  and 
Frederick  \yere  extremely  deficient;  but  this  difad vantage  was  com- 
penfated  by  their  own  intelledlual  excellencies,  the  zeal  and  adivity 
of  their  fubjcd:S,  above-all  by  the  weaknefs  or  worthlcffneft  of  theit 
neighbours  and  enemies.  Towards  the  north  of  Macedon,  the 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Illyrian»  on  its  wedem  fron* 
tier,  were  nations  fierce  and  warlike,  but  barbarous  and  undiCci* 
plined,  impatient  of  fubjedion,  but  incapable  of  union>  and  alikei 
deftitute  of  fagacity  to  connive,  perfeverance  to  conduit,  or  mean« 
to  execute,  any  memorable  enterprife.  Towards  the  eaft  of  Philip's 
kingdom  the  natives  of  Lower  Afia  were  wealthy  and  populous^ 
and  had  long  flourifhed  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  they  were  diiTolved 
'iii  luxury,  and  degraded  by  defpotifm.  On  his  fouthern  frontier, 
that  magnanimous  ]»iBce  doubtleis  encountered  adverfaries  worthy 
cf  his  arms,  and  experienced  in  the  Greeks  the  united  refinance 
of  {kill  and  valour.  There  was  a  Demodhenes  to  fpeak,  and  ^ 
Phocion  toafl;  and  other  datefmen  and  generals  well  qualified  to 
condu£t,  a  people  of  foldiers  and  citizens  in  the  patfis  of  hoiiour  and 
fecurity.  But  the  unceafing  animofities  of  contending  dates  blinded 
'  thcfe  unfortunate  republicans  to  the  deftru£live  deiigns  of  the  com* 
nion  enemy ;  their  vigour  was  exhauiled  in  domeilic  confiids ;  and 
their  nation  abounded  in  traitors  fo  profligate  and  (o  daring,  that 

•  the  dexterity  of  Philip  was  enabled  to  conquer  Greece  by  the  vices 
of  thofe  very  men  whofe  anceftors  had  invincibly  defended  tha£ 
country  by  their  virtues. 

~    '  In  extent,  in  pepuloufnefs,  and  in  wealthy   the  dominions  of 
Frederick  were  not  more  confiderable  than  thofe  of  Philip;  and  la 
'  ^contemplation  of  fuch  external  advantages  alone,  had  he  compared 
'  his  refotfrces  with  thofe  of  neighbouring  powers,   the  profpeft  om 
aU  iides  mnft  liave  damped  his  ambition.     Depending  on  his  dimi- 
nutive tirritory  and  fcanty  revenue,  couki  he  venture,  without  the  uc- 
in<tft  imprudence,  to  pppofe  the  flouriiliing  vigour  of  the  houie  of 
'  Auilria,  the  confelidfted  flrengtH  of  France,  and  the  growing  great- 
'  nefs  of  ^uifia,  not  to  mention  the  Swedes,  famed  for  martial  fpirit, 

*  and  the  invidious  jealoufy  of  his  neareft  ndghbours,  the  eleftors  of 

'  Hanover  and  Saxony,  refpe&ively  kings  of  Efngland  and  Poland,  and  . 
alike  willing  to  exhauft  the  refources  of  their  kingdoms  in  main- 
taining the  caufe  of  their  eledorates  ?  Frederick  had  coniidered  this 
vail  dif proportion  between  the  fmalinefs  of  his  means,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  hk  defigns;  he  had  confidered  likeivife  that  his  territories, 
Scattered  at  wide  intervals  from  Courland  to  Brabant,  and  qoipprefled 
,on  ever^  iide  by  warlike  and  holtile  Hates,  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
IJbevaftatxpn  or  conqaefl.    But  he  perce^ed  at  the  fan^e  time,  that 
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t)ie  Darrow  and  divided  dii^rifls  which  compofed  his  kingdom^  were 
peculiarly  enriched  by  navigable  rivers,  adapted  to  the  tranfportation 
of  arms  and  niagia^ines ;'  and  that  if»  trulUne  to  the  fenfe  of  honour 
with  which  he  had  infpired  the  difciplined  bravery  of  his  troops, 
be  ihould  adopt  k  fyflem  of  condu6l  as  bold  as- his  charade r>  and 
inftead  of  bein^^  contented  with  fafety,  afpire  to  renown,  that  the 
particular  fituation  of  his  territories  would  enable  him,  with  fmgular 
advantage,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  fpread 
the  terror  of  his  name  through  the  wide  extent  of  Germany.     The 
exertions  of  nations*  he  well  knew>  depend  not  merely  on  the  forge 
which  impels^  but  on  the  ikill  which  direds>  their  motions ;  and  an 
attentive  examination  and  profound  knowledge  of  thoi'e  who  ruled 
Europe  during  the  moft  important  emergencies  of  his  reign,  afforded 
jnotivcs  well  fitted  to  encourage  his  refolution  and  embolden  his 
confidence.    In  Aui^ria,  the  fceptre  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  de- 
fcended  to  a  woman   and  ^  bigot,   not  indeed  deficient   in  ta- 
lents nor  wanting  in  dignity,  but  difgraced  by  prejudice,  and  often 
domineered  by  pafiion.     The  pacific  tamenefs  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
of  France  ftill  retained  him  the  humble  pupil  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  a 
formal  old  pricfl,  in  whom  caution  fupplied  the  place  of  humanity, 
and  who  loved  peace  becaufe  he  dreaded  war.     The  oftentatious 
vanity  of  Auguflus  the  Third  king  of  Poland  was  governed  by  the 
frivolous  emptinefs  of  the  perfidious  Count  £ruhl,  who  facrificed 
the  intereHs  of  his  mailer  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  paflions. 
The  indolent  and  voluptuous  Anne,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  regretted 
every  hcur  dedicated  to  bufinefs  as  an  hour  loft  to  pleafure,  and  fub- 
xnitted  the  diredion  of  her  councils  to  whomever  fhe  had  yielded  the 
pofTtifion  of  her  perfon.     George  the  Second  of  England  was,  in- 
deed, a  prince  of  undaunted  courage  and  mofl  exemplary  probity ; 
but  his  abilities  correfponded  not  to  his  virtues.     His  pundilious 
littlenefs  was  better  adapted  to  tl>e  minute  detail  of  a  German  elec- 
torate, than  to  the  diftinguifhed  part  which,  as  fovereign  of  Great- 
Briuin,  he  was  called  to  a^St  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.     Frederick 
foon  difcerned  his  excellencies  and  his  defedts;  his  partiality  for  his 
cledtorate  was  improved  with  patient  afliduity ;    his  youthful  ani- 
mofity  to  France  was,  inflamed  into  implacable  hatred ;  and  at  a  fea- 
fon  mofl  critical,  George,  from  a  yival  and  an  pnemy,  was  converted 
into  Frederick's  mofl  jealous  ^nd  moil  iledfafl  friend.' 

In  their  clofe  and  impenetrable  policv,  and  in  the  eafe  with 
which  they  aflumed  and  fupported  artificiar  charafters,  the  re- 
feniblance  between  them  is  remarkable  j  both  feemed  equally 
guided  rby  this  Iqng-eflablifhed  maxim,  that  the  fure  way  to  go*, 
vern  others  is  firfl  to  obtain  an  entire  donjinion  over  ourfelves. 
Yet  although  in  their  political  charadlers  wc  difcern  the  flrpngeft 

-  general  rcfemblance^  in  the  fame  fide  of  the  comparifon  we  trace 
allb  tha- ground  of  muchJdffcrimination.  The  objefts  of  their 
political  exertions  were,  if  confidered  in  one  point  of  view,  of 

*  a  nature  diametrically  oppofite.     The- amfbitioh  -of  Philip  was 

-  only  tcrbe  fatisfied-by  a  total  fubverfion  of  Grecian  liberty.   -As 
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Ms  bbjeil,  therefore,  was  ignoble  and,  unworthy,  fo  were  all  his 
tranlafltions  leading  to  that  end,  founded  upon  principles  faith- 
lefs  and  corrupt.  With  the  moft  callous  affurance  and  indeli- 
cacy he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  the  engines  of  bribery,  intrigue, 
and  perfidy,  to  gain  his  purpofes,  nor  feared  to  avow  his  arts^ 
and  triumph  in  their  fuccefs. 

In  comparifon  of  fuch  a  charaSer  Frederick  was  doubtlefe  a 
prince  of  exemplary  honour  and  probity;  and  if  fome  actions 
of  his  reign  are  fufceptible  of  various  conftrucSions,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  might  juftly  boaft  that  he  had  never  been  the  firft  to 
deceive,  and  had  always  exafted  from  himfelf  a  rigid  obfervancft 
of  his  promifes.  Still,  however,  in  the  contefts  of  negociations 
and  intrigues,  none  ever  manifefted  more  fubtlety  and  addrefs, 
or  knew  better  than  he  the  proper  feafons  for  infinuation  and  for 
force.  His  obje£l  was  always  either  to  recover  his  rights,  to 
maintain  his  acquifitions,  or  to  preferve  the  conftitution  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  of  Europe.  But  this  difagreement  does 
not  feem  to  have  arifen  fo  much  from  a  difference  of  princijde 
as  from  a  difference  of  fituation ;  and,  as  Dr.  Gillies  fenfibljr 
obferves, 

«  This  advantage,  which  appears  fo  honourable  to  the  modem 
prince>  is  really  honourable  to  modern  times ;  fince,  in  this  partis 
cular,  the  lines  of  refemblance  were  rather  diftorted  by  iituation, 
than  eflcntially  different.  Without  prefuming  to  determine  what 
modification  Frederick's  morals  might  have  undergone,  had  he  been 
the  contemporary  of  fuch  monflers.  of  luft  and  cruelty  as  Chares  or 
Olympias,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  Philip's  tranMions  would 
have  been  lefs  daring  and  lefs  difgraceful,  had  he  flourifhed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  age  and  country  where  it  was  his  lot  to 
live,  men  abounded  in  energy,  fortitude,  and  craft,  but  were 
ftrangely  deficient  in  humanity,  decency,  and  juftice.  For  two  cen- 
turies before  and  after  his  reign,  Macedon  wa»  the  theatre  of  perpe- 
tual revolutions,  which  filled  the  palace  and  the  capital  with  civil 
anddomeflic  blood.  Poifon  and  affaflination  were  the  moil  ordinary 
expedients  for  punifliing  an  enemy,  or  removing  a  rival ;  and  amidft 
all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  Philip  is  honourably  diftinguiihcd  by 
uniformly  rejefting  with  deteftation  the  ufe  of  the  cup  and  the  dag- 
ger. Firm  in  adverfity,  he  was  moderate  in  profperity.  When  ad- 
vifed  to  deftroy  Athens,  the  feat  of  his  moft  implacable  adverfaricj, 

"he  exclaimed,  '  Have  I  done  fo  much  for  glory,  and  ftiall  I  demolifli 
the  principal  theatre  of  that  glory!*'  Demolthenes,  his  active  and 

"inveterate  enemy,  long  furvived.the  dccifive  battle  of  Chaeronaja; 
and  the  treaty  granted  by  Philip  to  his  vanquiftied  foes  after  that  dc* 
ciftve  engagement,  was  not  lefs  generous  than  Frederick's  treatment 
of  Augultus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  when  that  perfidious  and 
unrelenting  adverfary,  after  being  driven  from  his  capital  and  flripped 
cf  lus  revenues,  was  offered  fuch  eafy  conditions  of  peace,  as  he  could 
hardly  have  expeded  to  obtain  before  his  multiplied  diiafters.    Many 
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prifoners  taken  in  war,  and  many  town^  reduced  by  aiTauIt/  e|cpe^ 
rienced  from  Philip  a  degree  of  lenity  of  which  there  was  hardly 
an  example  in  the  anterior  annals  of  the  world.  In  the  language  o£ 
an  ancient  orator,  he  could  digeft  an  affront,  forget  injuries,  and 
^rgive  infults ;  and  in  performing  innumerable  acts  of  mercy  and 
0f  bountVy  his  favours  (as  happened  alfo  to  Frederick)  were  always 
enhanced  by  the  graceful  or  affcdlionate  manner  in  which  they  were 
conferred*^ 

Yet  there  arc  aftions  upon  record  of  both  thefe  princes,  dero- 
gatory and  difgracefiil  in  che  higbeft  degree^  and  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  acknowledging  the  extreme  inconfiftencics  of 
human  nature,  which  will  often  combine  in  the  fame  character 
the  nobleft  fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  with  the  lowefl  arts 
and  mod  abje£t  meannefiies^  But  that,  together  with  fome  ig- 
noble qualities,  the  lot  and  inheritance  of  humanity,  thefe 
princes  poflefi'ed  a  greatnefs  of  foul  that  exalted  them  highly 
above  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  actions  of  their  lives.  To  be  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  we  need  only  contemplate  the  pidure  which 
Demofthenes  drew  of  Philip,  his  inveterate  enemy:  *  Strugglinjj 

*  againil  hard  fortune ;  repairing  his  difafters  in  one  place  by  his 
^«  fucccffcs  in  atiother;  wintering  in  the  open  air  amidft  the 

*  fnows  of  Thrace  j  expofing  his  perfori  in  every  encounter  j 

*  biuifed  in  his  thigh,  his  eye  tranfpierced  with  an  arrow,  yet 

*  eager  to  facrifice  what  remained  of  his  body  and  his  life  to  ac» 

*  complifh  his  purpofe,  and  fecure  his  renown/  The  hiftory 
of  Frederick  oppoling,  during  feven  campaigns^  the  confederacy 
of  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Ruffia,  amidft  the  diftrac- 

'  tions  of  domeftic  loiles  and  bodily  difeafes,  forms  a  counterpart 
to  the  above  panegyric. 

Wc  fliill  content  ourielves  with  having  drawn  out  for  our 
readers  this  iketch  of  the  parallel  between  thefe  illuftrious 
princes.  The  greatcft  part  of  the  work  under  coniideration  is 
taken  up  in  a  view  of  the  King  of  Pruffia*s  reign,  through 
which  we  hold  ourfelves  excufed  from  following  the  author,  as 
an  article  in  our  prefent  Review  is  already  dedicated  to  this 
objeA,  We  (hall  only  fay  that  we  have  read  with  pleafure  and 
advantage  this  account  offered  us  by  Dr.  Gilfies ;  and  we  con- 

'  fider  this  freifh  fpecimen  of  his  hiftorical  talents  with  increafed  la*- 
tisfadion.  He  has,  however,  a  great  deal  yet  to  correft,  a  great 
deal  to  difmifs,  and  a  great  deal  to  acquire,  before  he  wilTde- 
ferve  to  be  clafl'ed  with  Hume  and  Robertfon.  We  conceive 
that  had  thefe  cbafte  and  elegant  writers  been  more  his  ftudy, 
we  fhould  have  been  offended  by  much  fewer  improprieties  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Grepce  and  his  Life  of  Frederick.  We  think 
y/e  can  trace  in  his  ftyle  a  confiderable  ftain  of  that,  idolatrous 
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fevcrehcc  for  Mr.  Gibbon*s  bombaft,  who,  like  another  Jere- 
boam,  H^s  made  the  whole  nation  of  authors  to  fin  by  the  force 
of  his  corrupt  example.  ^ 

We  venture  ferioufly  to  counfel  Dr.  Gillies  againft  fo  de- 
praved an  imitation,  and  conjure  him  to  facrifice  at  the  (brine 
of  good  tafte  as  many  oiF  thole  holiday  epithets  as,  by  fober  re- 
flection and  confultation,  he  can  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  difcard. 
An  hiftorian  fliould  be  the  graveft  of  all  writers,  (hould  be  cahn, 
philofophic,  perfpicuous ;  inftead  of  which  it  feems  to  have  been 
the  ambition  of  all  who  have  attempted  hiftory,  fince  the  proud, 
pompous,  and  flovenly  produ6lion  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  encumber 
their  periods  with  a  heap  of  figurative  epithets,  and  to  op- 
prefs  a  vulgar  thought  with  a  crowd  of  ungraceful  imagery  and 
fentaftic  verbage. 

We  will  produce,  from  the  work  under  review, Tome  inftanccs 
of  this  puerile  and  inflated  language : 

Page  lo,  '  With  the  cares  and  the  pomp  of  royalty  it  has 
always  oeen  found  difficult  to  conjoin  the  cordial  delights  of 
equal  fociety.'  P.  33,  '  To  the  important  concerns  of  edu- 
cation, without  paying  due  regard  to  which  the  efFecEls  of  all 
public  meafures  are  precarious  and  tranfitory,  Frederick  di- 
refted  the  keeneft  edge  of  his  vigilance.'  P.  32,  '  Warmed 
by  their  genial  influence,  the  wilds  of  Thrace  and  the  fwamp^ 
of  Pomerania  were  converted  into  rich  fields  waving  with 
yellow  harvefls,  while  the  obfcure  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Axius  were  adorned  by  flourifhing  cities,  feats  of  the  arts,  and 
habitations  of  peace.*  P.  67,  *  The  country  itfclf,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  royal  appellation,  formed  an  undefcribed  fpecies  of 
hermaphrodite  monarchy,  which  partook  rather  of  the  mean- 
nefs  of  an  eledtorate,  than  of  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom.* 
There  are  many  paflages  in  the  author  which  are  far  from  being 
clear  and  intelligible ;  of  which  defcription  we  will  produce  an 
inflance  or  two.     P.  3,  '  Yet  unvaried  greatnefs  was  not  furely 

*  his  prevailing  charaderiftic*  P.  3,  *  Of  a  man  accuflomed 
f  to  give  free  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  fuch  comparative  medi- 

*  tations,  the  Memoirs  of  Frederick  II.  of  Pruffia,  copiouflyre- 

*  lated  by  himfelf^  and  by  a  felicity  equally  rare,  carefully  pub- 

*  lifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  his  illuftrious  fuccefTor,  could  not 

*  fail  to  excite  the  attention  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  fince 

*  the  enterprifes  of  him  whofe  tranfadions  they  defcribe,  accord 

*  far  better  with  the  tumultuous  confli£fe  of  Alexander  and  of 

*  Cefar,   than  with  the  regulated  tamenefs  of  the  eighteehth 

*  century.*  In  this  pafTage  the  words  '  and  by  a  felicity  equally 
rare,'  are  in  a  kind  of  orphan  fituation,  having  no  relation 
with  any  other  part  of  the  period.  What  will  the  reader  think 
of  the  following  paffige?    P.  22,  *  Eftimating  things  by  their 

•  intrindc 
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*  iiitrinfic  worth,  not  by  their  appearance  or  their  name,  Fre- 

*  derick  valued  the  moft  oblbure  labourer  as  a  perfon  more  im- 

*  portant  to  the  ftate,    than  the  fupcrcilious  hypocrify  of  the 

*  moft  dogmatical  theologian,  who,  with  meeknefs  and  charity 

*  4n  his  mouth,  conceals  pride  and  intereft  in  his  heart  j  or  the 
^  oftentatious  garrulity  of  the  petulant  lawyer,  and  ever-pro- 

*  mifmg  financier,   whofe  boafted    dexterity,   admired  by  the 

*  multitude,  enables  them  at  beft  but  to  confound  fenfe,  per- 

*  vert  juftice,  and  array  in  the  garb  of  /cience  arts  of  a  fimilar 

*  kind,  and  only  fomething  worfe  than  the  pilfering  tricks  of 

*  the  pedlar,'  It  is  plain  that  in  this  paffage  '  fupercilious  hy- 
pocrify* is  perfonified,  and  that  the  words,  *  of  a  fimilar  kina,' 
3ue  followed  and  conneSed  by  the  word  '  tharif'  In  one  place 
he  fpeaks  of  the  artifici:al  characters  and  the  deep  policy  of  Philip 
and  Frederick  ;  and,  in  p.  z'S,  be  c^ts  it  the  natural  andl  cordial 
adminiftration  of  thefe  princes.     In  p,  52  we  read  '  the  moft 

*  interefting  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  comparison. *  This  is 
furely  a  faulty  allufion,  for  parallels  do  not  run  in  the  fame 
line,  and  confequently  not  in  the  fame  chain. 

Many  of  Dr.  Giyies's  expreflions  are  miich  too  poetical,  as, 

*  warmed  by  their  genial  influence* — '  waving  with   yellow 

*  harvefts'.— '  blooming  refources' — *  dull  car' — particularly  the 
verb  tajbew  ufed  in  a  neuter  fenfe,  as  in  p.  50,  *  And  I  much 

*  fear  that  the  military  glory  of  thofe  renowned  conquerors  muft 

*  not  be  examined  too  nicely,  left  that  which  at  a  dlA^ncc  Jhotvs 

*  an  ineftimable  diamond,  prove,  on  a   nearer  furvey,  but  a 

*  fparkling  bauble.'  Sometimes  the  author  is  fo  poetically  in- 
clined as  to  appear  almoft  ambitious  of  rhyme,  as  in  p.  289, 

*  gladden  us  with  joy,  and  fadden  us  with  forrow.* 

But  if  the  author  is  frequently  too  prodigal  and  magnificent 
in  his  ufe  of  language,  he  is  fometimes  mean  and  parfimonious* 
p.  258,   *  Diftributcd  provifions   gratis.'      P.  65,    '  Having 

*  learned  that  important  event  at  Rheinfberg,   when  he  was 

*  himfclf  confined  by  the  ague,  he  made  ufe  of  the  bark,  con- 
«  trary  to  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  and  haftened  to  undertake 
5  an  enterprife,  the  fuccef^  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fortune 
^  and  glory  of  his  reign.* — *  To  defcribe  the  operations  which 

*  afford  great  military  or  great  political  refults  often  refembUs 
'  iitplaining  the  machinery  by  which  the  decorations  of  a  theatre 

*  are  moved  and  varied.*     P.  260,  *  To  play  a  fafe  game.* 

.  All  artifices  of  ftyle,  when  vulgarifed  by  frequent  repetition^ 
grow  difgufting  and  contemptible.  Dr.  Gillies  is  conftantly 
aiFccling  that  French  inverfion  adopted  with  fuch  fuccefs  by 
Hume  and  odier  fobcr  writers,  who  knew  the  difcreet  and  eco- 
nomical ufe  of  figures  and  inflections.  The  fort  of  fentencc  to 
vhich  wc  allude  rtm,  thus :  P.  45,  '  Firm  in  adverfity,  he  was 

*  moderate 
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<  moderate  in  profperity,'  inflead  of  he  was  firm  in  advcrfity 
and  moderate  in  profperity.     P.  501,  *  In  a  ftill  and  unengaged 

*  attitude,  neither  moved  by  external  impulfe^  nor  agitated  by 

*  internal  emotion,  his  appearance  was  iiitereftirtg,  though  fe- 

*  date.'  The  word  4iutbreak  we  never  faw,  except  in  Dr,  G'lW 
lies's  book,  p.  408  5  nor  the  words  coal  and  inflame  m  a  neuter 
fenfc  in  any  but  an  inaccurate  writer. 

The  author  often  affefts  the  antithefis,  but  feldom  fuftains  it 
with  neatnefs  arid  propriety?  and  we  may  apply  to  the  preferit 
work  what  we  have  faid  in  another  place,  that  his  antithefes  arc 
a  fort  of  mock  encounter,  Hke  many  of  our  modern  duels,  tti 
which  men  meet,  parley  and  flourifli,  and  at  laft  expend  their ' 
ammunition  in  the  air. 

We  fliall  difmifs  the  confideration  of.  the  volume  before  us 
with  this  general  remark :  it  is  evidently  the  produdlion  of  an 
ingenious  and  reflefting  mind ;  but  the  language  is,  for  the  mofi: 
part,  unworthy  of  the  thoughts,  and  unadapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  work. 
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quity,  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  VliU 
4to.  il.  IS.     White.     London,  1787. 

f  Concluded,  ] 

*  • 

*  III.    Obfervattonsj  by  the  Rev.  Mn  P^gge^  en  the  Stanton- Maor 

*  Urns  and  Druidical  Temple.* 

THE  fcene  of  this  difcovery  is  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire^ 
and  the  difcoverer  was  Major  Rooke.  The  major  fent  an 
account  of  his  difcoveries,  with  drawings,  to  the  divine ;  and 
the  fetter,  with  his  ufual  facility  of  inquiry,  drew  up  thefe  re- 
inarks  upon  both. 

'  I  do  not  recollc£k  at  prefent,*  fays  Mr.  Peggc>  *  one  fingle 

*  inftance  befides  this,  among  all  the  difcoveries  that  have  been 

*  made  in  this  ifland  relative  to  hydriotaphy^  an  afFefted  word 
for  um-^burialy  introduced  by  Sir  T;  Brown,  and  now  adopted  by 
our  author,  *  wherein  one  urn  was  found  inclofed,  or  buried  as 
'  it  were,  within  another/  Urns  inclofed  in  marble  or  ftone, 
are  not  uncommon  at  Rome*.     One,  inclofed  in  ftone,  was 


*  Montfaucon's  Travels^  2d  edition^  by  Henley,  p.  83,  &c. 

'  •  '  '    -  -  fou;id 
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ibund  &t  Aldchefter  in  our  own  ifland*>  Nor  is  it  materials 
whether  the  outward  or  the  inward  urn  be  marbk,  be  pottery, 
•or  be  glafs.  The  inward  is  ftill  an  urn  iaclofed,  and  the  out- 
ward is  ftill  an  urn  incloiing  it*  And  Mr.  Pegge  himfeff  fub- 
joins  in  the  very  next  words,  what  diredly  refutes  his  own  por 
iition.  *  Meric  Caiaubon  informs  us,'  he  fays,  *  that  vejjiis  of 
^  various  kinds  have  been  found  within  or  near  the  larger  urn$ 

*  dug  up  at  Newington  in  Kent/  Some  veflels  were  found 
within  the  larger  urns^  and  fome  near  them.  Thofe  therefore 
were  urns  inclofed  within  urns.  And  an  urn  of  pottery  in- 
doiing  another  urn  of  pottery,  is  only  like  the  marble  repofi- 
tory  for  an  ulahajier  urn  at  Rome,  or  the  ftone  repofitory  for  a 
glafs  urn  at  Aldchefter. 

^  The  Britons,'  as  Mr.  Pegge  remarks,  *  if  not  before,  yet 

*  certainly  after,  they  Were  romanizedj  ufed  urn-burial.*  Mn 
Pegge  is  one  of  thofe  writers,  who,  in  ordeir  to  avoid  any  hafty 
aflumption  of  principles^  are  perplexed  with  4oubts  at  every 
turn: 


'Dutn  procellas 


Cantus  horrefcity  nimium  premeneb 
Littus  iniquum* 

'  We  fay  not  this  from  any  difrc(pe£k  to  Mr,  Pegge.  We  efteem 
him  as  a  knowing,  an  adive,  and  an  inquiring  antiquary.  .  But 
we  with  to  caution  him  againft  that  phlegmaticknefs  of  (pirit, 
which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  his  mind,  and  to  check  the  exertions  of 
vigour  within  him.  Mr.  Pegge  is  not  an  eagle,  but  let  him 
not  degrade  himfelf  into  a  wren  or  a  tomtit.  The  b^rpws 
upon  Salifbury  plain  am)ear  from  that  fuUeft  of  all  demonftia- 
tions,  a  Roman  road  ihaving  off  a  part  of  a  great  barrow,  to 

'  have  been  prior  to  the  Romans.     And  yet  in  one  of  thefe  has 
been  found  ^  an  urn  full  of  bones  ;*  as  in  another  of.  them  have 

•  been  found  the  fragments  of  an  urn  t- 

*  One  has  good  reafon  to  imagine,*  adds  Mr.  P^egge,  *  con- 

*  fidering  where  the  urn  was  found,  viz.  in  the  midil  of  fo 
'  ^  many  druidical  monuments  a^are  to  be  ieenon  Stanton-Moor^ 

*  it  appertains  to  them,*  .the  Britons.  From  a  view  of  the  two 
urns,  the  incloiing  and  the  inclofed,  they  appear  plainly  not  -to 
be  Roman ^    But  did  they  belong  to  the  Britons,  before  or  after 


*  See  a  little  hiftory  of  Atdchefter,  at  the  end  of  Ken^et'd  Aniti- 
quities  of  Ambroiden^  &c.  The  prefent  reviewer  remembers  to  have 
ieen  the  (lone-repofitoryy  fome  years  ago,  at  the  vicarage-houfe  of 
Am^brofden.  * 

t  Stukeley*8  Stonebenge,  plate  IV.  and  p.  9,  44^  and  45.  See  alfa 
p. 16.    , 

the; 
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-Ae  Romans  c^me  ?     This  Mr.  Pegge  does  not  pretend  to  coiv- 
« jedure.     Yet  the  folution  is  eafy.     If  not  Roman  in  their  ap- 
pearance, they  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Britons.     The 
outer  urn  is  alfo  of  *  coarfe  clay;'  the  inner  too  was  '  covered 

*  with  a  piece  of  clay/  as  a  lid  to  it  *.  And  though  both  Mr. 
Pegge  and  Major  Rooke  have  not  noticed  the  urns  to  be  un- 
burnedy  which  we  have  no  doubt  bat  they  are,  and  thereby  prove 
themfelves  undeniably  to  be  Britifli  manufa&ure,  like  the  urn 
on  Salifbury  plain  \',  io  the  zigzag  moldings  and  circular  chan- 
nels  upon  the  Stanton  urns,  are  very  fimilar  to  thoie  on  the 
SaHibury,  and  unite  in  proving  all  to  be  Briti(h  %, 

We  have  dwdt  the  more  upon  this  point,  as  we  wifl>  fuch 

i  inquiries  no  Jouger.  to  ftand  lingering  in  the  darknefs  of  doubt, 

-but  to  pufh  out  into  fomething  like  the  light  of  knowledge.  We 

mow  turn  to  the  druidical  monuments  themfelves.     That  thefc 

^'are  druidical^  cannot  be  doubted.    Thefe,  as  appears  from  the 

plan  and  the  defcription, together,  are  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 

unequal  triangle.     Two  of  thensi  are  at  equal  diftances,  225 

faud  yards,  from  a  ftone  that  is  traditionally  called  the  king  ; 

which  i^'iJ^pQCid  yards  weft  of  what  is  call^  ^  the  druidical 

*  temple*  above,  and  is  popularly  denominated  (from,  the  nine 
ftones,  we  fuppofe,  diat  compofe  it)  •  the  nine  ladies.'     So  at 

'  Rollright  in^  Oxfordfbire,  we  remember,  and  at  a  little  diflancc 

from  die  acknowledged  temple  there,  is  a  flngle  fto^e,  that  has 

equally  the  appellation  of  king*     This  coincidence  in  the  tem- 

"  pies  and  the  tiuditien,  is  very  ftriking*     And  it  is  imprpved,  bjr 

'the- tradition  fixppofing  the  ftones  at  Rollright  to  have  been 

'knights  andfbldiers,  smd  by  denominating  them  ladies  at  Stan- 

^ton.     Four  other  monuments  alfo  range  in  a  line,  thr^e  of  them 

260  fecid  yards  from  each  other,  and  the  other  at  only  ioo« 

*  Surely,'  adds  Mr.  Pegge, '  — there  is  fomething  very  myfte- 

*  rious  in  thefe  arrangements;     One  can  never  fuppofe  thefe 
.^  druidical  monuments  could  be  thus  fortuitoujly  placed;  that 

*  would  be  too  wonderful  a  coincidefi^e ;  but  upon  what  plan, 

*  defign,  or  fyftem,  the  druids  proceeded  in  forming  this  group 

*  of  Britifh  antiquities,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain ;-  let  others, 

*  more  i^acious,  divine,  taking  this  along  with  t!tem  at  fhe 
«  fame  time^  that  No.  i  knd  6  are  pretty  near  north  and  fouth  of 

*  each  other.' 

The  yi>//«i/^«f  arrangement  of  thefe  monuments,  was  furely 

too  abfurd  and  ridiculous  an  idea,  even  to  be  hinted  at  foK 

•  rejedlion.     Nor  is  the  artificial  arrangement  too  myfterious  for 

— ---..-  y 

♦  Stukeley*s  Stonehcnge,  p.  62,  and  No.  3  of  plate.   ,  f  ^hid,  p.  44. 
X  Scukeley!s  plate'32  and  p.  44,  and  the  prefent  plate. 

.  •       7  explanation. 
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explanation.  The  monuments  are  all  barrows,  or  circles  de- 
figned  for  the  reception  of  barrows.  AH  have  a  reference  to 
the  temple^  as  the  barrows  near  Stonchenge  equally  have  to  it. 
The  circles  are  three  in  number,  and  form  one  line,  which  runs 
by  the  king-ftone  of  the  temple,  and  is  the  bafe  of  the  triangle. 
Two  barrows  form  one  of  the  fides,  while  the  third  fide  is  left 
defined  only  by  the  extreme  points  of  thie  others.  The  circles 
are  the  graves  of  fome  principal  perfons,  no  doubt;  and  the 
barrows  are  the  burying-places  of  their  inferiours*  Thefe  have 
been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  triangle  we  fuppofe,  that  the 
upper  angle  might  anfwer  to  the  temple,  the  bafe  fliould  fun 
near  to  the  temple  and  along  the  leading-ftone  of  it,  and  all 
ihould  mark  the  holy  inclofure  around  it.  Many  fantaftic^ 
reafons  may  at  any  time  be  alledged,  for  preferring  one  mathe- 
matical figure  to  another.  Where  hnty  alone  is  confulted,  fug^ 
geftlons  are  numberlefs.  And  that  even  the  form  of  a  triangle^ 
however  planned  and  executed  at  firft,  was  not  finally  adhered 
to ;  is  plain  from  a  third,  barrow  in  the  line  of  barrows^  added 
to  the  fouthem  circle  of  the  bafe,  and  fo  breaking  in  upon  the 
triangular  arrangement.  Where  fancy  prefides,  there  is  little 
fixedneis. 

We  (hall  notice  only  one  particular  more,  concerning  thefe 
remains.  In  a  barrow  within  one  of  the  circles  Major  Rooke 
^  found  an  urn  of  coarfe  thin  clay,  full  of  burnt  bones ;  and 

*  upon  them  lay  a  very  fingular  druidical  remain,  in  abearance  rf 

*  mountain  pitchy   very  hard  and  light '         :   conudering  the 

*  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  hearty  and  the  perforation  at  top 

*  evidently  made  with  a  tool ;  we  cannot  but  efteem  it  a  Brttiih 

*  amulet.*  This  is  a  relick  truly  fingular.  We  believe  it  to 
be  an  unique.  And  we  therefore  point  it  out  to  the  curiofity  of 
our  readers. 

We  thus  difmi(s  an  eilay,  which  we  confider  as  too  poor  and 
petty  for  the  name  of.  the  author;  as  exhibiting  few  .marks  of 
learning,  and  ftill  fewer  of  fagacity. 

*  IV.    An  Account  of  fome  Stone  Coffins^  and  Skeletons^  found  on 

^  making  fome  Alterations  and  Repairs  in  Cambridge  Cajile.     By 
the  Rev.  Robert  MaJierSy    ^c.  /  ' 

In  Auguft  1785,  workmen  were  employed  in  rendering  Cam« 
bridge  Caftle  more  commodious  and  healthful ;  and  thefe,  *  in 

*  levelling'  fome  '  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  thereof^*  difcovered 
two  coffins  of  ftone,  '  under  the  wall  of  the  old  ftone  ilaircafey 

*  now  unfortunately  demolifhed  to  make  way  for  a  modern  one 

*  of  brick.*    Two  fculls  were  alfo  found  '  under  the  old  ftone 

*  ftairs  (near  which,  as  I  obfervcd  before,   the  coffins  were 

*  found) 
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5  found)  leading  to  the  apartments  ov.er  the  gateway/  And 
two  fkeletons  •  were  likewife  found  that  fiunmer,  in  removing 
ibme  part  of  the  ramparts  on  the  north  fide.     ^  The  prefent 

*  goal  here,'  fays  Mr^  Mafters,  '  was  only  the,  gateway  to  the 
^  old  caftle  (as  its  ftru£lure  evinces,  which  ftood  at  fome 
^  diftance  from  it,  as  the  fmall  remains  of  it,  ftill  vifible. behind 
<  the  Bridewell,  plainly  ihew/  The  gateways  of  all  our  old 
caftles,  and  of  all  ^our  old  manour-^houfes,  were  regularly  the 
prif$ns  ot  them,  we  believe.  The  gateway  at  Wcftminfter  ftiJl 
continues  ft>;  and  we  know  of  one  manour-houfe,  where  tra^ 
iJition  fixes  a  prifon.over  the  front *gate*  But,  as  Mr.  Mafters 
additionally  obferves,  '  I  cannot, help  thinking,  the  room  over 

*  the  gateway  was  made  ufe  of  as  a  chapel  to  the  caflle ;  and 
**the  ground  on  the  eaft,  north,  and  fouth,  confecrated  fora 

*  place  of  burial.'  There  was  always,  we  believe,  a  room 
either  immediately  over  the  gateway,  or  clofe  upon  one  fide  of 
it,  fet  apart  as  a  chapel  for  the  prifoners ;  becaufe,  in  the  manour- 
houfe  to  which  we  nave  alluded  before,  we  remember  the 
chamber  direftly  pver  the  gateway,  to  have  been  denominated 
the  jailor^ s  chapel  by  tradition.  And  as  Mr.  Maflers  may  in  vain 
perhaps  refer  the  fubjeft  to  the  ingenious  and  truly  refpedable 

*  Mr.  King,  who  has  made  fuch  curious  and  acute  inquiries 

*  into  the  ftru£lure  and  allotment  of  apartments,  in  fuch  kind  • 

*  of  fabrics  5'  but  who  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  circumflance 
in  our  ancient  caftles ;  we  have  ventured  to  fupply  the  defeft  in 
his  inquiries,  and  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  Mr.  Maflers,  by 
thefe  few  fuggeftions. 

In  one  of  the  coffins,  under  the  head  of  the  fkeleton,  and  in 
a  cavity  cut  into  the  flone  there,  was  found  a  plate,  with  an 

*  infcription'  upon  it }  'by  which  both  the  name  of  the  perfon, 
«  and  time  of  burial,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  afcertained ;' 
but  which  appears  plainly  to  us  to  be  merely  a  feries  of  unmean- 
ing fcrolls,  a  kind  pf  cabaliftic  charm,  fuch  as  ufed  (we  believe) 
to  be  very  lately  put  into  bags  of  Smyrna  cotton,  when  they 
were  made  up  for  exportation  >  and  fuch  as  feem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  common  to  the  human  mind,  againft  the  terrors  of  the 
grave. 

f  V*    A  Second  Letter  from  Mr.  Majlers — on  the  Stone  Coffins 

*  found  in  repairing  Cambridge  Cajlle*  .     . 

This  relates  the  difcovery.of  three  more  coffins  of  flone. 
Two  of  thefe  were  ftill  nearer  to  the  ftaircafe  of  the  gateway. 
The  covering  only  of  the  third  was  laid  open.  But  a  part  of 
this  aftually  '  went  under  the  old  wall  of  the  ftaircafe.*  And 
the  drcumftance  ferves  to  explain,  what  w^s  unexplain^  before. 
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The  bodies  not  only  ^  feetn,'  but  zipfeta^  ^  to  have  been  depofit^^. 

*  there,  hefire  diat  building  was  ereded  ;*  and,  i^at  is  morey 
the  whole  groond  appears  to  have  then  b»n  the  cemetery  of  the 
caftle,  and  to  have  had  the  gateway  erefbed  upon  a  part  of  it  i 
die  wall  of  the  ftaircafe  running  diredUy  acre(s  one  of  the 
coffins.  So  little  attentive  were  the  builders,  to  the  remains  of 
Ae  dead  depofited  in  the  ground !  Yet  the  interred  were  no 
common  dead.  There  was  by  the  fide  of  one  of  the  flcdetons^ 
^-a  ftick  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'     And  this, 

*  now  mere  touchwood  (of  which  I  have  a  piece  about  half  a 

*  yard  long)  was  probably  an  mftgn  of  effice^  and  might  denott 

*  nis  being  imJlMt  fir  keeper  of  tti^  caftle/ 


Art.  ni.  ^counts  and  Extract  of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Z/- 
brary  of  the  King  of  Frame,  Publijhed  under  the  Infpe£iion  of  a 
Committee  ofthe  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris*  Tranflated 
from  the  French^  8vo.  2  vds.  I2S.  boards.  Faulder* 
l^ondon,  1789. 

THE  prefent  work  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  m«ni'(i* 
cence  of  the  French  king,  who^  ir*  the  year  1785,  infti- 
tuted  an  eftablifhment  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  vaft 
collection  of  manufcripts  tn  the  royal  library.     His  defign  in 
this  inftitution  was,  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages 
and  hiftoric  records  \  to  difcover  to  France  the  literary  treafure 
ihe  pofTeflres  \  to  point  out  to  her  the  ufe  of  them  ^  and  to  make 
all  Europe  participate  of  whatever,  in  that  great  and  celebrated 
repofitory  of  valuable  produdions,  can  contribute  to  die  ad- 
vancement of  learning.     For  carrying  this  liberal  defign  into 
execution,  it  was  ordained,  by  the  ropl  authority,  that  for  the 
future  eight  academicians  fhould  employ  themfelves  to  make 
public,  by  exa£b  accounts  and  judicious  extra£ts,  the  manu-» 
fcripts  01  the  king's  library  5  to  tranflate,  and  even  to  publifh 
in  their  original  languages^  the  pieces  they  (hould  think  worthy 
to  be  printed,  at  large ;  that  three  of  the  academicians  fliould 
examine  the  Oriental,  two  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  othet 
three  the  manufcripts  which  concern  the  hiftory  of  France,  an4 
In  general  die  antiquities  of  die  middle  age^  and  that  each  of 
them  (hould  receive  an  annual  appotntnfient  for  this  particidar 
bunner$.     The  king's  intention  alio  was,  that  the  employment 
on  thefe  manufcripts  fhould  not  be  exclufively  confin^  to  die 
eight  who  were  to  have  an  appointment  for  their  trouble,  but 
that  all  the  other  academicians  fhould  confider  themfelves  as  in« 
Vited  to  aflift  in  the  work,  and  be  admitted  to  the  committee, 
to  lay  before  them  the  refuh  of  their  refearches, 

8  la 
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In  order  to  afford  this  inftitution  all  the  extent  and  utility  it  is 
capable  of,  his  majeftv  was  defirous  that  the  execution  mould 
not  be  confined  to  tne  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  nor  to  the^ 
manulcripts  in  his  library  alone ;  but  that  the  learned,  both  of 
the  capital  and  provinc^  fhouid  be  invited  to  malce  known 
likewife  the  manufcripts  preferved  in  the  public  and  private  re* 
pofttories  to  which  they  have  accefs,  and  to  tranfmit  the  fruits* 
of  their  refearches,  under  cover  of  the  minifter,  to  the  perpetual 
fecretary  of  the  academy,  who  is  directed  to  report  the  fame  to 
the  committee,  by  whom  they  may  be  publifhed. 

It  is  impoffible  to  mention  the  hiftory  of  fuch  an  inftitution 
without  expreffing  a  wifii  that  the  prefent  work  may  excite  an> 
emulation  in  thole,  under  whofe  province  it  more  immediately 
falls,  to  imitate.fo  excellent  an  example.  Immenfe  {lores  of  in- 
formation are  yet  locked  up  in  various  libraries  of  Europe ;  and 
few  countries,  perhaps,  can  boaft  of  more  valuable  repofitories  of 
this  kind  than  our  own.  While  we  eagerly  adopt  the  moft  fri- 
volous fiifhions  of  the  French  nation,  we  have  too  long  negle£led 
to  follow  diem  in  their  nobler  and  more  ufeful  inftitutions.  The 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  fo  glorious  to  the  memory  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  by  whom  it  was  eftablifhed,  has  now  fubfifted' 
upwards  of  a  century,  without  having  ever  excited  amongft  us 
fo  much  as  the  leaft  attempt  at  emulation.  Let  us  not  prove 
equally  indifferent  about  imitating  this  fecond  example  of  im^ 

Erovement,  which,  for  its  liberality  and  aufpiclous  influence  on 
terature,  merits  the  higheft  commendation. 
We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  manufcripts  in  the  French  . 
king's  library  are  alike  worthy  of  notice,  or  can  afford  mate- 
terials  equally  curious  and  interefling ;  but  perhaps  there  are 
aone  of  them  which  do  not,  in*  fome  refpefts,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned ;  and  even  if  there  fhouid  be  found  a  large 
number,  from  which  nothing  ufeful  can  be  extracted,  it  will 
ftOl  be  rendering  a  confiderable  fervice  to  point  out  fuch  as  are 
ufc^efs,  and  thereby  to  fpare  other  inquirers  many  laborious  and 
fruitlefs  refearches.  Neither  muft  we  imagine  that  the  acade- 
micians, employed  in  this  work,  have  begun  their  extracts  from 
the  moft  important  manufcripts.  They  could  not  make  a  fe- 
ledion  from  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  w«s  abfolutely  un- 
known to  them.  They  could  have  no  other  lights  than  the 
titles,  and  thele  are  too  often  deceitful  guides.  It  is  therefore, 
in  fome  meafure,  chance  alone  which  has  determined  the  mate- 
rials of  the  prefent  colleftion ;  and  all  that  can  be  required  jfroiu 
the  compilers  is,  that  they  proportion  the  extent  of  the  feIe6lion 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  >  and  that  they  do  not  infert,  as 
far  as  can  be  avoided,  any  article  but  fach  as  is  ufeful  or 
curiouSi 
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The  printing  a  fele£kion  ftom  the  ihanufcrit)ts  in  the  Oiienfal 
languages,  makes  the  ufe  of  Oriental  charaders  neceilary,  in  a* 
variety  of  inftances ;  the  Baron  de  Breteuil^  convinced  of  this, 
and  being  informed  that  there  were  many  forts  of  thefe  different 
characters  in  the  royal  printing-houfe,  where  they  had   been 
neglected  for  near  a  century,  directed  a  fearch  to  be  made  for 
them,  and  engaged  M.  de  Guignes  to  examine  and  put  them  in 
€»:der.     This  academician  has  not  confined  his  plan  ftri(^y  to 
the  intentions  of  the  minifter,  but  availed  himfelf  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  that  could  increafe  the  utility  of  his  labours;    of 
which  he  has  given  a  large  hiftorical  eilay,  abounding  with  in* 
formation  on  the  fubjeft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  firft  manufcript  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  M,  de^ 
Guignes,  is  entitled  '  The  golden  Meadows,  and  the  Mines  of 
precious  Stones ;  an  Univerfal  Hiftory,  by  Aboul-Haflan-Alyy 
fon  of  Al-Khair,  fon  of  Aly,  fon  of  Abdcrrahman,  fbn  of  Ab- 
-dallah,  fon  of  Mafoud-£l*Hadheli,  furnamed  Mafoudi ;  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century/    It  is  contained  in  Arabian  manufcripts. 
No.  598,  in  quarto,  of  274  pages ;  No.  599,  in  quarto,  of  394 
pages  \  and  No.  599,  A,  in  folio,  of  984  pages :  all  three  on 
Oriental  paper.     This  work,  we  are  told,  is  much  efteemed  in 
the  £aft,  whether  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the  author  having 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Arabians  flill  continued  to  cultivate 
many  fciences  j  or  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  obje&s,  or 
the  extent  of  the  inquiries  contained  in  it.     It  is  doubtlefs  this 
which  determined  Mafoudi  to  give  it  the  flngular  title  which  it 
bears ;  and  befides,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Orientals  to  give 
fuch  titles  to  tlieir  works.     We  think  it  unnecefTary  to  fpecify 
the  particular  condition  of  thofe  feveral  manufcripts.    It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay   that,  as  hiftorical  works,  they  are  obfcure,  de«> 
fultory  and  iipperfedl,  and  mixed  with  many  Oriental  fables,  un-' 
worthy  of  notice. 

-  The  next  manufcript  of  which  we  meet  with  an  account,  by 
M.  de  Brequigny,  is  '  The  Journal  of  Burcard,*  matter  of  th« 
ceremonies  to  the  pope's  chapel,  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Julius  IL 
Burchard  held  many  employments  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
was,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  bifhop  of  Horta.  He  gives 
a  particular  detail  of  what  paiTed  from  the  death  of  Sixtus  I  V« 
to  the  election  of  his  fucceflbr.  We  fliall  feleft,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  our  readers,  fome  extradb  from  this  part  of  the 
work : 

*  M  foon  as  the  pope  was  dead,  Burcar4,  as  maftet  of  the  cere- 
monies, was,  with  his  colleagaes,  called  to  affift  at  the  funeral.  He 
then  paints  the  extreme  eonfufion  that  reigned  in  the  palace  imme- 
diateiy  after  he  expired.  His  body  having  been  expofed  on  a  table, 
they  were  long  before  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  necefiai^  tlnngt 
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ffo  w»(h  and  clothe  it  agreeable  to  the  cuftotn :  the  domeflicjs  employed 
themfelves  in  plandering  the  furniture;  ^vtry  thing  was  carried  oBT 
*  in  a  moment,  fiurcard,  mean  time,  in  vain  applied  to  the  perfons  on 
)vhom  the  pope  had  conferred  the  greateft  favours  to  procure  water, 
wine,  fpices,  and  linen;  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours,,  a  kitcheh 
boy  brought  him  fome  water  in  a  kettle,  which  was  ufed  to  wafli 
'4li(hes  in ;  a  barber,  to  whofe  fhop  he  repaired,  lent  him  a  bafon  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  the  ihirt  he  died  in  to  dry  his 
body,  and  could  not  procure  another,  fiurcard  clothed  him  in  hit 
J)ontifical  habit,  and  confefTes  that,  in  this  confufion,  he  forgot  the 
^pope  hadibrmcrly  worn  the  habit  of  the  order  of  ^t.  Francis,  and 
in  this  habit  he  ought  to  have  been  clothed  after  his  deceafe,  as  had 
been  pradlifed  on  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  For  want  of  a  paftoral 
crofs,  they  were  obliged  to  crofs  the  ilole  on  his  breaA ;  a  fapphirc 
ring,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats,  was  put  on  his  finger  j 
and  fo  little  could  they  trull  to  the  refped  of  thofe  who  came  near 
him,  that  guards  were  placed  to  prevent  their  Healing,  the  ring* ' 
Thus  be  was  inelofed  in  a  bier  of  walnut  wood,  and  interred  the 
1 8th  of  Augud,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  chofen  for 
)iis  fepultur?.' 

The  author  afterwards  fpeciiies  the  conditions  which  the  new 
pope,  before  his  eleftion,  folemnly  engaged  to  obferve*  *  But,' 
fays*  our  author, 

*  The  mod  fingular,  perhaps,  of  all  the  articles  was,  that  the  fu- 
ture pope  ihould  ^nt  previoufly  to  all  the  cardinals  an  entire  and 
unreferved  abfolution  of  all  the  crimes  they  might  hereafter  commit, 
however  enocmous ;.  and  even  if  they  were  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  be  pardoned,  except  by  an  exprefs  declaration,  the  de- 
mand of  fuch  a  promife  feemed  to  contain  a  tacit,  and  not  very 
honourable,  acknowledgment  of  the  neceflity  they  thought  tliey 
ihould  ftaad  in  of  it.' 

Burcard's  account  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Eighth  with 
^nne  duchefs  of  Bretagne,  an  event  which  aftonifhed  Europe, 
is  different  from  that  of  other  hifiorians.  We  fhall  give  the 
fnecdote  in  the  words  of  the  commentator : 

*  We  know  that  Charles  had  promifed  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of 
^axin^ilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  that  Maximilian  had  married 
the  Duchefs  of  Bj-efagne,  l>y  proxy  indeed,  but  with  tvtty  formality 
that  was  thought  neceifary  to  render  the  marriage  indiiToluble. 

*  Charles,  however,  perfuaded  Anne  to  conlent  to  efpoufe  him, 
wdthou't  nefpeft  to  this  tie.  A  double  difpenfation  was  necefTaryj 
lor,  befides  the  obllacle  I  have  jud  mentioned^  Charles  was  related 
W  the  dttChefs  in  the  fourth  degree.  Some  hiftorians  fay  he  was 
beforiehand  afTured  of  thefe  difpenfations ;  but  Burcard  tells  us  tha( 
the  courier  of  Charles,  fent  to  demand  them,  arrived  at  Rome  the 
5tli  of  December,  1491,  and' brought  advice  that  the  marriage  was 
flready  confaxmxuited  $  but  it  was  not  in  reality  until  the  morrow ; 
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and  it  is  known  that  the  difpenfations  were  not  granted  by  the  pc^ 
until  ten  days  after.     Burcard  appears  much  o&nded  at  this  mar- 
riage.    In  his  journal  he  gives  the  duchefs  the  title  of  Qoeen,  of 
the  Kpmans  ;  and  in  the  table  of  contents  this  affair  is  pointed  out 
under  this  odious  title^  fignal  adubery  of  th^  King  ofFramciJ 

Another  anecdbte,  of  a  difFerent  nature,  is  wortiiy  of  being 
related : 

*  Many  perfons  were  taken  into  cuftody  the  f^^le  year  at  Rome« 
who  had  forged  a  great  number  of  bulls  and  apoftolic  letters ;  ono 
of  them  confeiTed  to  fifty  at  leaft.    They  all  belonged  to  the  apoilolic 
office,  and  aiTociated  together ;  they  firft  caufcd  fome  letters  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  were  eafily  procured;  afterwards,  having  erafcd 
the  ink  with  a  certain  liquid,  except  the  iignatures;  and  fuch  parts 
of  them  as  they  thought  proper  to  leave,  in  the  place  of  the  oblite- 
rated claufes  they  inferted  fuch  things  as  they  had  agreed  with  the 
perfons  who  employed  theni.     To  facilitate  their  operations^  they  had 
different  forts  of  ink,  fome  of  which  were  eafily  taken  out.     They 
Were  paid  according  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice,  and  wfere  fome* 
times  content  with,  one  hundred  ducats ;  but  confeiTed  they  had  re- 
ceived as  far  as  two  thoufand  for  a  iingle  ad.     They  had  carried  on 
this  trade  for  two  years,  when  one  of  them  was  difcovered,  and  be- 
trayed Yah  ^complices.     They  manufadtured  difpenfations  of  all 
kinds^  and  declared  they  had  made  one  for  a  prieft  of  the  diocefe  of 
Rouen,  who  was  married,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  wife.    They 
had  fome  powerful  protestors,  but  the  pope  was  inflexible }  the  guiltj 
were  hung,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fire*     One  of  them  was 
a  prieil^  the  other  had  onlv  received  the  tonfure.    Burc^ird^  who  re« 
lates  this  affair  at  length,  does  not  tell  us  that  they  obliged  them  to 
confefs  all  the  a^s  they  had  forged,  and  which  it  became ^necefiary 
tX)  dellroy.    How  many  of  thete  pifes  may  there  be,  in  which  that 
wife  precaution  has  been  neele£)ed,  and  confequently  how  many 
falfe  ads  mufl  have  been  handed  down  to  pofterity  ?     It  is  not  there* 
fore  without  reafon  that  the  diplomatifts  are  on  their  guard  againft 
charters  which  are  prefented  to  them;  fince,  independent  of  tho{^ 
^hich  modem  rogues  continue  to  fabricate,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve there  flill  exifts  a  great  number  which  their  predeceifors  hav# 
forged.* 

The  fubfequent  extra^^  delineates  th^  licentioufneft  and  fe^ 
ifocious  manners,  as  well  as  the  trifling  laws  that  prevailed  at 
Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 

♦  There  was  in  that  town,  in  1498,  a  courte^pan,  that  is,  fayt 
Burcard,  an  honeft  town  girl.  They  ufed  to  call  her  C<nfett|i;  file 
•  had  at  her  houfe  a  moor,  who  pafled  for,  and  wore  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  called  flarbara  the  Spaniard.  It 
was  thought  ueceiTary  to  punifh  the  criminal  commerce  that  fubMed 
between  them;  tbey  were  both  condemned  to  be  led  through  the 
ftreets  of  the  town  j  Corfetta  dreflcd  in,  a  black  vcb«t  gown,  fwcepiag 
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A«  grbniid^.biit  without  a  &ft ;  die  Moor  in  a  woman's  ditfs,  di« 
was  tied  behind  the  back>  above  the  elbow>  and  fo  indecently  pu^ 
on»  that  onder  an  appearance  of  corre£iing  manners,  they-were  fcan* 
<laloiifiy  outraged*  After  this  punHhmenty  the  co'uftezan  was  fet 
free,  but  the  unhappy  Moor  was,  a  few  days  after,  committed  to  the 
£ames»  with  drcumftances  that  create  horror.  Here  we  fee  one  of 
the  culprits  puniihed  with  death*  and  (he  other  only  1^  fliame*  The 
difguifing  of  the  fex  was  then  looked  nix>n  as  the  capital  crime»  whitt 
the  real  crime  remained  almoft  uttpunifhed.* 

A  part  of  Burcard^s  Journal  ha$  been  publi(hed  before,  b^ 
other  parts  remain  hitherto  feqireftered  in  the  repofitories  crf'ma- 
:nu(cripts.  The  informadon  they  contain  is,  in  fome  particu- 
lars, valuable  to  l^iftory ;  and  they  afford  a  few  anecdotes,  which, 
though  -  not  of  much  importance,  are  gratifying  to  curiofi^. 
We  ihall  here  fufpend  the  farther  profecution  of  this  work  until 
another  opportunity. 
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Art.  ly.  jfn  Account  oftbi  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe: ;  with 
various  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague ;  together  with  further  Ob^ 
fervations  on  fome  foreign  Prifons  and  Ho&itals ;  and  additional 
Renunrks  on  the  prefint  State  of  thofe  in  Great^Britain  and  ht" 
land.  By  John  tiowardj  Eff.  F.R.S*  4to.  las*  Ca<)ell. 
London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

TT  is  impoffiHe  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Howard  without  A>ing 
*  him  the  juftice  to  make  two  more  very  impbrtant  and  intereft- 
ing  extrafts.  The  one  win  contain  his  remafks  upon  the  prin-» 
bipal  defe£b  of  London  hofpitals,  and  his  hints  for  the  conftruc-^ 
^on  and  regulation  of  hofpitals  in  general ;  the  other  will  exhibit 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  penitentiary  boufes : 

^  T  (hall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  few  general  obfervations  concerning 
defe6ls  in  the  London  hofpitals,  premifing,  that  I  fear  the  public  at- 
tention to  them  is  much  relaxed  of  late  years,  in  confequence  of  the 
newer  eftablifhments  of  difpenfaries,  which  have  multiplied  fo  as  t6 
injure  the  funds  of  the  older  inftltudons. 

'  The  fecurities  and  fees  required  at  adxAiffion  into  many  of  the 
hofpitals  bear  hard  upon  the  poor>  and  abfolutely  exclude  many  of 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  occafion  for  charitable  relief*'  The  nurfe's 
fees  in  particular  open  a  door  to  many  impofitions. 

*  The  viiits  of  governors  are  too  often  only  a  matter  of  form>  the 
vifitor  hurrying  out  of  an  ofFenfive  room,  and  readily  acquiefcing 
in  the  reports  of  nurfes,  &c.  Hence  I  apprehend  many  inilances  of 
negledl  in  fur^eons  and  their  drelTers,  as  well  as  other  officers,  go 
linnoticed* 
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t  *  I  have  never  found  any  clergyman  adminiftering  cbnfolaticm  nrA 
admonition  to  the  tick;  and  prayer$  are  ufually  attended  by  very 
few* 

*  Whitewaihing  the  wards  i^  feldom  or  never  pradifed ;  and  in^ 
jurions  prejudices  againft  walhisg  floors,  and  admitting  frefh  air>  arc 
fuffered  to  operate.    . 

'  Bathing,  either  hot  or  cold,  is  icarcely  ever  ufed-;  I  fuppofe  b^ 
caaie  it  would  give  trouble  to  the  attendants.  .  i 

'  There  are  no  convalefcent  wards  or  fitting-rooms;  fo  that  pa- 
tients are  often  turned  out  vf ry  un^t  for  vyor^,  or  th^e  common  mode 

of  living. 

'  The  admiflion  of  great  quantities  of  beer  for  the  patients  from 
alehoufes  by  alledged  or  pretended  orders  from  the  faculty,  is  a  great 
.and  growing  evil.  Every  proper  article. of  diet  ihould  be  provided 
by  the  hofpital,  and  no  other,  pn. any  account,  be  admitted. 

'  It  is  a  pity  that,  for  want  of  attention  to  the(e  circumfbmces,  fuch 
noble  inftitutions  ihould  be  rendered  of  much  leis  public  utility  thaA 
was  intended  by  their  generous  founders  and  fupporters. 
•  '  I  gave  in  my  Iftft-publtcatioii  feme  hints  on  the  con^u£lion  and 
regulation  of  hp^itals,  moft  of  which  were  colledied  from  the  obfer- 
vatiohs  I  liad  made  abroad ;  I  fhall  now  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
them,  with  a  few  additional  obfervations. 

* '    *  The  fituation  of  an  infirmary  ,or  hofpital  fhould  be  oh  elevated 
ground,  near  ii  fiream  of  water,  and  out  of  a  town.     The.  warcU,  if 
only  one  for^eaph.fex^  to  be  jicQ^  ;twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high, 
arched,  and  without  apartments  over  them ;  otherwife  the  building 
to  confiilof  only  two  ftories  beiid^  the  cellars,  and  the  area  extended 
as  far  as  necefiary  upon  this  plan,  that  the  inconvenience  of  higher 
rooms  may  be  avoided,     l^he  firil  floor  r'aifed  four  or  five  (leps  from 
the  ground',  and'  the  afcent  made  eafy  to  the  entrance.    The  wards 
fifteen  feet  high  to  the  ceilings,  and  diflind  ones  for  medical  and 
chirurgical  patients.    Two  doors  to  each  ward,  one  of  them  iron  lat- 
ticed, or  canvafs.     Staircafe  of  ilone,  fpacious,  convenient,  and  eafy^ 
as  in  Italy,  Marfeilles,  Malta,  &c..    No  room  to  contain  more  than 
icight  beds.'    The  windows  lofty  and  oppofite,  or  large  circular  aper- 
tures (as  at  Leeds  infirmary),  opening  into  pafTages  not  lefs  than  hx 
.feet  wide;  hafps  and  ftaples  to  the  upper  fafhes  to  prevent  their  be- 
i  ig  (hut  atinaproper  times ;  one  of  the  windows  fliould  ogeii  from  the 
.calling  to  the  flopr,  either  as  jfolding-doors,  or  like  \h6fe  at  Guy*s 
Jiofpital;  a  flone  gallery  for  pore- readily  opening  and  fliutting  Uic 
windows,   as  in   the   Italian  hofpitalsj    Tl^e  ceilings   lathed   ani 
^j^aftered,  ancj  prpperjipjertures  in  them.  The  fire-places  in  the  middle 
-  of  the  longer  iiae  of  the  wards ;  the  bed?  in  fpacious  receffeSi  as  at 
"Toledo  and  ]^urgps;  or  to  each  bed  a  recefs,"  with  curtains,  as  at 
Genoa,  Savona,  &c.     The  bedfteads  irpn,  .painted,  and  with  a  (crew, 
.that  the  backs  may  be  eafily  raifed  or  lowered;  the  bed?  on  varnifhed 
^boards  or  laths,  with  hair  mattrafles.     In  each  ward  a  cifterh,  baibn, 
•  and  towel,  for  the  p^tients^     Vaults  on  the  outfide  of  the  wards,  and 
water-clofet§,  as  at  Guy's  hofpital :  for  every  iipprovement  that  may 
render  fuch  places  lefs  ofFenfive  fhould  be  carefully  adopted  in  au 
Jboufes  containing  a  number  of  inhabitants.   Airy  rooms  ahd  refe^<>- 
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fid  {pr  convukfcent  patients;  one  fpare  and  unfurniAied  ward;  each 
y^^ard  to  be  taken  in  fucceffion^  and  called  the  fpare  ward.  Tho 
kitcbeoy  waHihoofe^  brewhoufe,  and  bakehoufey  oat  of  the  houfe; 
tut  if  the  kitchen  be  in  the  houfe,  it  ihould  be  lofty,  as  in  Chri(l*« 
hofpital  (not  under  ground),  and  the  entrance  through  the  fervants* 
}iall,  A  convenient  bafh,  with  an  etify  defcent  into  it»  A  piazza  and  fpa* 
cious  walk  to  induce  patients  to  take  the  air  and  exercife.  The  wardi 
>va(hed  once  a  week ;  fcraped  and  lime- whited  at  leaft  once '  a  year, 
(The  machines  at  Northwich  for  fupplying  the  falt-mines  with  frefh 
air,  being  on  ji  iimple  conflrudion,  would  be  of  admirable  ufe  ia 
hofpitals,  efpecially  if  fituated  in  clofe  and  confined  places).  The 
patients  wa(hed,at  their  ad  mi  (lion  in  the  cold  or  warm  bath,  jlod  to 
conform  flridtly  to  the  rules  of  nicety  and  cleanlinefs. 

/  It  may  be  proper  to  fuggeft,  that  many  of  thefe  ideas  may  be 
adopted  with  equal  propriety  in  the  conilru6tion  and  regulation  of 
poor-houfes.'  ^        . 

Before  we  produce  the  author's  fenfible  rtafoning  in  favour  of 
penitentiary  houles,  we  will  premife  that  having  the  weightjr 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Blackftone  exprefsly  on  his  fide,  and  the 
avowed  approbation  pf  the  wifeft  charafters  in  the  country,  he 
proceeded  cheerfully  in  his  office  of  fupervifor  to  the  buildings 
intended  for  the  purpofes  pf  this  noble  plan.  At  the  end  of 
two  .years,  however,  being  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  an  ex- 
cellent colleague  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  perceiving 
that  every  thing  W|ts  made  a  fubje6t  of  difpute  and  contentionV 
and  that  no  preliminary  .was  fettled,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Earf 
•Bathurft,  lord'-prefident  of  the  council,  requefting  him  to  laj 
J)cfore  his  majefty  his  refignation,  of  the  office  of  fupervifor.: 

.  <  The  term  Piuitintiary  clearly  {hews.tha4;  parliament  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  tefoxmationand  amendment  of  thofe  to  be  committed  to 
iuch  places  of  confini^ment.      ... 

}  ^  To  tkefe  koufea,  hov^ver,  I  (houldrwilh  that  none  but  old,  har-* 
ilened  offenders^  and  thofe  who  have*  as  the  laws  now  ftand,  for- 
feited their  lives*  bv  robbery,   houfcbrcaking,   and  fimilar  crimes^ 
ihould  be  committed  i  oc  in  ihort,  thofe  criminals  who  are  to  be  eon^- 
fined  for  a  Jong  term,  or  for  life.     I  wifh  that  no  perfons  might  faffer 
^capitally  but  for  murder^  for  fetting  houfes  on  fire^  and  for  houfew 
breaking,  attended  withafts  of  cruelty.     Our  prcfent  laws  are  ccr- 
tainly  too  fangainary>  and  axe  therefore  ill  executed;  which  IsJk 
circumftance,  by  encouraging  offenders  to  hope  that  they  may  efcapc 
punifiiment,  even  after  conviction,  greatly  tends  to  increafe  thenum« 
ber  of  crimes.     Yet  many  are  brought  to  a  premature  end,  who 
might  have  been  made  ufefol  to  the  (late.«    Indeed,  I  the  more 
.earneilly  embarked  in .  the  fcheme  of  erediing  penitentiary  houfes 
from  feeing  cart  loads  of  our  fellow^reatures  carried  to  execution^ 
'  though  the  geaei;o«is  nature  of  our  countrvmen  rarely  permits  them 
to  perpetrate  ads  of  crxlelty,'  when  at  the  fame  time  I  was  fully  per«- 
fiiaded  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  w^retchesi  by  regular,  deady  di£- 
xipline  in  a  penitentiary  houfe,  would  have  been  rendered  ufeful 
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jKembefs  cf  ibciety;  and,  above  M,  frpm  the  pleafing  t^Aat  Aidl 
m.  plan  ai^ight  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  falvation  of  ioBse  indi* 
Glials ;  oi  which  every  inftance  i»,  according  to  the  anerring  word 
#f  truth,  a  more  important  objeft,  than  the  gaining  rf  the  *wb$ii 

*  The  penitentiary  hoafes  I  would  halve  iuilt,  in  a  great  Beafiire» 
ly  fbe  €tttfui8s,    I  will  fuppofe  that  a  power  is  obtained  from  par<^ 
liament  to  employ  fuch  of  them  as  are  now  at  workon  the  Thames^ 
•r  Ibme  of  thofe  who  are  in' the  county  gaols,  under  fentence  of 
tran^rtation,  as  may  be  thought  mod  expedient.     In   the   £»fl. 
ftace,.  let  the  furrounding  wall,  intended  for  full  feeurity  againil 
cfca^)es,  be  completed,  and  proper  lodges  for  the  gate-keepers.    Lei 
femporary  buildings,  of  the  nature  of  barracks,  be  ereded  in  lome 
part  of  this  encloAire  which  will  be  wanted  the  leaH,  till  die  wlfole 
U  finiflsed.     Let  one  or  two  hundred  men,  with  their  proper  keepers^ 
and  under  the  dirediiofis  of  the  builder,  be  employed  in  levelling 
the  ground,  digging  out  the  foundation,  ferving  the  maibns,  iawing 
die  timber  and  (tone ;  and  as  I  have  found  feveral  convids  who  were 
carpenters,  maibns,  and  fmiths,  thefe  may  be  employed  in  their  omtt 
tranches  of  trade ;  fince  fuch  work  is  as  nece/Tary  and  proper  as  any 
•ther  in  which  they  can  be  engaged.    Let  the  people  thus  employed 
chiefly  conftil  of  thofe  whofe  term  is  nearly  expired,  or  who  are 
committed  for  a  fiiort  term ;  and  as  the  ground  is  fuitahly  prepared 
for  the  bttilders,  the  garden  made,  the  wells  dug,  and  the  buildiog 
fcifhed,  let  thofe  who  are  6>  be  difmifTed  go  off  gradually;  as  it 
woidd  be  very  improper  to  fend  them  back  to  the>  hulks  or  gaols 
agatn^    By  this  method,  they  may  be  kept  moft  ufefully  employed^ 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  regular  labour,  fi>me  degree  of  feparati^, 
and  proper  condw^l  of  their  overfeers  to  them,  they  may  perhaps  be 
a  little  reformed ;  for,  except  their  keepers,  and  the  diredors  oSf  the 
works,  they  will  be  no  more  intermixed  with  o^her  people  dian  where 
they  are  mow,  at  Woolwich^  Portfmouth,  or  Gofport.     I  have  not 
coniidered  this  fcheme  fuperiicially,  though  I  can  bear  being  told  it 
iaabfurd.    Many  have  been  reclaimed  and  made  uieful  members  of 
Ibciety,  in  foreign  houfes  of  correction,  and  have  thanked  God  for 
their  confiAement  in  them :  thefe  houfes  ,are  called  in  HoUand  Fir- 
ieitr  kfii6i»,  that  is,  bettering  houfes ;  and  the  fettled  obje^  in  aU 
Ibch  houfes  Ihould  be,  to  make  men  better ;  at  leaft,  more  uiefut 
Ibbje^.    Their  earnings  cooditate,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  fecondary 
con^eradon;  for  furely  it  is  impoffible  to  place  any  degree  o£  pr^ 
m  competition  with  the  profped  of  meliorating  the  minds  of  oar 
icUow  cxeatares. 

'  The  objed  I  am  lenfibte  is  great,  bat  it  is  iifefal.  If  1  ihould 
nor  be  ad)le  to  aocomplifii  this  good  work,  I  would  ftill  endeavour 
to  bring  matenals,  and  lay  the  foundation ;  that  others,  of  more  ikiU, 
may  aKenvards  nnd^take  the  benevolent  ta&,  anH  carrv  to  perfe6tioii 
a  plan  worthy  of  tJbi  grfat  Sir  H^illiam  Blackftoftf,  witn  whom  1  had 
|he  hoooar  of  much  converfation  on  this  fubje^  f  a  man  of  fiich  vafl 
extent  of  capacity,  as  to  have  comjH'ehended,  in  one  enlarged  view, 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws  i  who  was  able  fio  reduce  them  to  a 
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tegular  iyftem ;  and  who  farther  poiTefledy  what  is  rarely  onited  tm 
great  abilities,  conftancy  to  exc;cute  his  immortal  work. 

*  This  great  and  good  man  Dr.  Fothergill  faw  jofl  before  he  died« 
to  whom  he  then  turned,  and  afked  *  what  progrefs  we  had  made 
in  the  penitentiary  houfes.*  The  doftor  anfwered>  that  we  had  paid 
ail  poffiblc  attention  to  the  fentiments  of  others  refpe£Ung  a  fitu- 
ation ;  that  we  mufl  foon  be  obliged  to  requed  the  opinion  of  ouf 
judges  concerning  it ;  and,  till  this  was  obtained,  we  could  not  pr6* 
ceed  much  farther.  Be  firm  in  your  own,  was  all  th»t  he  wa^ 
able  to  fay,  as  he  foon  after  departed  toa  better  life.* 

We  fhall  now  reft  fatisiied  with  having  laid  before  our  readeri 
fome  of  the  faireft  parts  of  this  excellent  man's  performance. 
After  the  confideration  of  the  penitentiary  houfes,  he  fubjoinis 
fome  remarks  upon  the  goal  fever,  and  a  fenfible,  manly,  and 
affeding  conclufion,  in  which  is  this  dignified  paflage  : 

*  To  my  country  I  commit  the  refult  of  my  .paft  labours.  It  is  mjr 
intention  aguin  to  quit  it  for  the  purpofe  of  reviiiting  Ruilia,  Turkey^ 
and  (bme  other  countries,  and  extending  my  tour  in  the  Eaft.  I  am 
BOt  infenfible  cf  the  dangers  that  muft  attend  fnch  a  journey.  Truft* 
ing,  however,  in  the  protedUon  of  that  kind  Providence  wl^ich  hai^ 
hitherto  preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit  myfelf  to  the 
difpoikl  of  unerring  wifdom.  Should  it  j^eaife  God  to  cut  off  vof 
lale  in  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  let  not  my  condud  be  uncau^ 
didif  imjpttted  to  raflnufi  or  sntbufict/mt  but  to  a  ftrteust  dtlibersti 
€onvi£Uon  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  ^atfy,  and  to  a  lincere 
4efire  of  being  made  an  inftrument  of  more  exteniive  ufefulnefs  to 
ny  fellow-creatures  than  could  be  expeded  in  the  narit>wer  circle  of 
a  retired  life/ 

The  reft  of  the  volume  confifts  of  tables  afcerHining  the 
number  of  criminals  in  particular  circuits,  and  within  particular 
periods ;  their  different  fentences  and  their  different  crimes ;  and 
other  mifcellaneous,  minute,  and  elaborate  details,  fucceeded  bjr 
a  copious  index.  The  plates,  containing  views  and  plans  il- 
luftrative  of  the  work,  are  twctity-two  in  number,  and  are  cxcj 
cuted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  fo  complete  and  noble  a  work.  At 
the  end  of  all  is  placed  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen^s  table  of 
ionvifts,  &c.  the  title  of  which  runs  thus  on  die  plate :  '  This 

*  flieet  contains  three  tables,  from  1749  to  1771  both  inclufive, 

<  being  twenty-three  years  j  ift.  Shewing  the  number  of  feftions 

*  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  days  continuance  of  each,  during 

*  every  mayoralty,  with  the  number  of  perfons  fentenced  to  die, 
«  and  for  what  crimes ;  ad.  The  number  of  perfons  executed 

<  from  each  feffions,  and  for  what  crimes ;  3d.  The  numbers 

*  from  each  feflions,  either  pardoned,  tranfportcd,  or  died  in 

*  Newgate,  with  the  relpcftivc  crime  of  each/ 
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We  intended  to  have  continued  our  obfervations  and  6Ktfatifl^. 
no  further  5  but  if  the  reader  is  infpired  with  a  veneration  equal 
to  what  we  feel  for  this  great  charadler,  he  canHot  be  diipleafed 
iwith  having  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Howard  refpefting  feveral 
important  qweftions  laid  before  him  under  one  point  of  view. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  oaths,  p.  74,  he  fays  '  I  could  wifh, 
•^  from  the  cleareft  principles  of  reafon  and:  found  policy,  that 

*  die  ufe  of  oaths  were,  almoft  in  all  cafes,  entirely  abolilhed  ; 
^  and  th^t  the  afErmation  of  the  fa6);  fhould  be  fufficient ;  an4, 
^  that  he  who  aiTerted  or  affirmed  a  falfity  (hould  be  puhifhed  an4 

*  difgraced  as  a  perjurer.' 

lb  p*  169  there  is  this  fenAble  note  re^e£ting  fblitary  coi|<« 
fixiemient: 

*  I  \7ifh  all  pnfoners  to  have  feparate  rooms ;  for  hours  of  thought-* 
futnefs  and  refledlion  are  neceflary.  The  gentlemen  of  this  county, 
by  ihetr  bailding  this  houfe  of  corredkion,  and  in  various  other  in^ 
ilance$^.  have  ihew^n  themfelves  fo  attentive  and  zealous  in  whatevef 
may  contribute  to  the  real  interefts  of  their  feUow-creatares,  that  £ 
am  g}ad.  to  take' this  occafion  of  making  fome  remarks  on  (blitary 
confinement.  The  intention  of  this,  I  mean  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  is  eitjier  ta  reclaim  the  moft  atrocious  and  daring  criminals  ; 
\s>  punifh  the  refra^iocy  for  crimes  committed  in  prifon ;  or  to  make 
a  £bong  xmpreifioj»,  in  ta  (hort  time,  upon  thoughtlefs  and  irregulai 
youne  p^rfons,  ^s  faulty  apprentices,  and  the  like,  it  (hould  there^ 
fore  be  conquered  by  thofe  who  are  ready  to  commit,  for  a  long 
-term,  petty  offenders  to  abfolate  folitude,  that  fuch  a  ilatc  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear,  without  the  hazard  of  diftradion  os 
dcfpair  ;  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  a£l  which  orders  all  perfons  in. 
lK>ttfes  of  correction  to.  work  ;  and  that  for  want  of  fqme  employment 
ilfi  the  day*ffts  in  feveral  houfes  of  correction)  health  is  injured,  and  a 
ital»t  of  idtenefs  or  inability  to  labour  in  future,  is  in  danger  of 
Ikcing  acquired.  The  beneficial  effects  on  the  mind,  of  fuck  a  punifh<« 
snen^,  are  fp^edy,  proceeding  from  the  horror  of  a  vicious  perfoa 
kft  entirely  to  hi^  ONyn  refledions.  This  may  wear  o^  by  long  con-j 
tinuaiice,  and  a  fuilen  infenfibility  piay  fucceed/ 

With  regard  to  Sunday  fchools,  Mr.  Howard  tlius  expreflcs 
himfclf:  '  On  catechifmg  arid  plain,  ferious,  familiar  difcourfejj 

*  on  the  great  praftical  principles  and  duties^  of  religion,  the 

*  beneficial  eiFeds  of 'Sunday  fchools  will,  in  a  great  degree, 

*  depend.* 

His  opiriion  refpeiting  the  utility  of  workhoufes  may  be  coU 
tefted  from  this  note : 

*  Before  I  conplude  this  fubjedjof  workhoufes,  I  muft  add,  that 
I  by  no  me^ns  approve  of  the  idea  of  pariihes  giving  no  relief  to  per-* 
fens  out  of  their  workhoufes :  for,  even  the  bell  eftablifhments  of  this 
kix^d  have  fomc thing  in  them  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an  Engliih* 
j»ait.     An  ingenious  writer  lias  propofed  parljb  <wBrkJhops  (fimilar 

to 
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(b  what  I  have'inentioned  at  Vlennii) :  and  was  hot  Mr.  Henty  Fkld* 
ing*s  propofal  of  the  fame  nature  ?  •  that  poor  people  might  relieve 
themfelvej» ;  and  by  repairing  to  them  in  the  day-time^  and  receiving 
what  they  earned,  they  would  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  comforts  cSl 
ih€\x  own  fin  fidty  and  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  other  occupatioii 
that  might  offer*';—'  For  the  original  inititution  of  the  poor  laws  is,  in 
Judge  Blackflone's  words,  to  relieve  the  impotent  poor,  and  them 
only ;  and  to  find  employment  for  fuch  as  are  able  to  work ;  a  plan 
more  humane  and  beneficial  than  even  feeding  and  clothing  of  mil- 
lions,  by  affording  them  the  means  (with  proper  induilry;  to  feed  and* 
clothe  themfclves.* 

<  If  all  pariflies  were  to  procure  the  means  of  labour,  both  for  men. 
and  women,  1  am  perfuaded  it  would  keep  many  out  of  thofe  places 
of  confinement,  pariih  workhouies ;  and  as  for  fuch  perfons  as  have 
nothing  but  their  labour  by  which  to  fupport  themfclves,  they  fbould 
be  compelled  to  work,  in  well-regulated  houfes  of  corre&ion,  uqlefii  . 
in  cafes  of  ficknefs,  age,  and  incapacity/ 

A  juft  remark  upon  the  political  inconvenience  of  tranfporta- 
tions  occurs  in  another  place :  , 

'  As  I  have  formerly  publifiied,  in  a  table,  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals delivered  from  Newgate  to  be  tranfported,  in  the  years  1773* 
1774,  1775*  I  ^all  here  take  the  liberty  of  copying,  at  the  end  of 
this  work,  from  the  appendix  to  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  ere^ing 
penitentiary  houfes,  *  the  lil!s  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  all  per- 
fons who,  between  the  firft  day  of  November  1769  and  the  firft  day 
of  November  1776,  had,  within  any  jurifdidion  of  England  and 
Wales,  been  ordered  for  tranfportation,  in  confequence  of  conditional 
pardons  or  otherwife ;  which  lifts  were  returned  to  the  houfe  pur- 
fuant  to  a  motion  for  that  purpofe  of  the  8  th  of  November  1776.* 
Upon  thefe  lifts  the  following  obfervation  is  added :  *  The  annua! 
average  of  pcrfbns  fentenced  to  tranfportation  during  the  (even  yean 
above  fpecified,  appears  to  have  been  nine  hundred  and  fixty ;  and 
this  number  is  lef:^  by. near  one  half  than  would  probably  be  found  in 
fimilar  lifls  for  the  feven  years  preceding ;  for  the  judges  had  already 
feen  flrong  obje£lions  to  tranfportation,  and  had  difcouraged  the  uie 
of  it,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  public  convenience  and  fafety/ 
1  perfctlly  concur  in  opinion  with  a  great  and  learned  writer,  \yhom 
I  have  already  quoted,  '  that  every  efFed  of  banilhment,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  England,  is  often  beneficial  to  the  criminal,  and  always  inju-« 
rious  to  the  community.* 

The  perfons  mentioned  In  this  book  with  partictiiar  honour 
are,  the  Empefor  of  Germany,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  Dr,  Fothergill,  Dr.  Price,  tlie  treafurer 
of  Guy's  hofpital,  and  Mr.  Blackftone  the  architeft. 

We  feel  a  compun<fiion  in  prefenting  to  our  readers  a  note 
vitivdx  contains  a  charge  of  the  blackeft  enormity  againfl  an  in- 
4ividual,  whofe  name  is  given  at  length,  in  order  to  be  made 
a  more  confpicuous  mark  for  public  detcftatipn.    The  circum«> 
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fiances  of  the  caie^  however,  are  fo  fingular,  that  we  can  but 
entertain  fome  little  hopei  that  Mr.  Howard  has  been  mifin-^ 
fcrmecL  If  it  be  only  a  ftory  founded  in  calumny,  what  mih» 
fdiief  it  was  capable  of  doing  is  aheady  done;  and  the  broader 
die  light  in  which  it  is  held  forth,  the  fairer  the  opportunity 
wfll  be  of  expofing  its  corruption  and  cruelty.  Upon  this  prin<» 
ciple  we  wtU  extraiSl  the  account : 

*  Here  was  a  priibner,  lately  the  widow  of  an  oM  gentleman,  wluy 
left  her  an  cftate  of  300/.  fer  annum^  and  about  7000^  in  mortgages*. 
She  was  afterwards  married  in  Scotland  to  a  Mr.  Milboume  of  cbi» 
city,  who  foon  fpent  4000/.  but,  upon  fome  difagreement,  ihe  re- 
lated to  give  up  the  mortgages  of  the  other  3000/.     By  an  atuch^ 
ment  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  her  hufhand  fent  her  to  the 
common  gaol,  ^diich  confinement  prevented  her  compliance  with  an 
order  for  appearance  at  that  court  in  fifteen  days  of  St.  Hilary  V 
term  next  enfuing.     At  firfl  ihe  was  on  the  matter's  fide;  but  the- 
late  gaoler,  after  cruelly  feizing  her  clothes.  Sec.  for  chamber-rent, 
turned  her  to  the  common  fide.    Her  room  (nine  feet  and  an  half  by 
eight  and  an  half  j  has  no  fire-place.    She  not  having  the  county 
^owance,  fupports  herfelf  by  (pinning  and  knitting,  and  the  occa* 
£onal  kiudnefs  of  her  latt  hufban4  s  relaiions^  while  her  prefent  hufband 

.  is  living  and  rioting  on  her  eflate* 

'  By  a  letter  dated  the  i^th  of  Oflober  1789,  Trom  a  refpc^labfe 
gentleman  at  Carlifle,  I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Milboume  is  fiill  in 
the  gaol;  and  that  for  above  two  years  Mr.  Milbourne  did  not  give 
her  one  farthing,  her  fubfiflence  being  wholly  on  occafional  diarities^ 

'  and  the  fmall  earnings  of  fpinning,  at  which  employment  (he  could 
not' get  more  than  j^.  but  now,  by  pradice  and  extremely  dofe  ap^ 
plication  (when  health  permits)  can  earn  iod.  a  tveek.  In  March 
)aft  her  hufband  Tent  her  twenty  fhillings,  and  in  O^ober  178S1 
(twenty-feyen  weeks  after)  the  fame  fum.  Thejuftices  laft  quarter 
fefiions  commiferating  her  hardlhips,   have  allovi'ed  her  the  county 

bounty;  the  firfl  (hSiing  of  which  this  modeil  poor  woman  received 
the  I  ith  of  Odober,  1788.* 
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'T*  HE  volume  of  die  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  now  before 
^    us  contains  fome  ingenious  papers,  among  which  is  one  by 
Mr.  Herfchel,  who'  has,  of  late  years^  contributed  fo  largely  to  the 
Talue  of  this  annual  work. 

Article  I.  An  Account  of  an  Artificial  Spring  rf  Water. 
By  Erafmus  Darwin,  M.  D*  F.  R*  S.  Dr.  Darwin^  finding  that 
the  water  in  his  well  was  impure,  though  in  die  neighbour*, 
bood^  on  higher  ground,  it  was  remark^ly  good,  y^ry  judi* 
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t1oufly>  h(mA  tlHrongh  the  bed  of  ouurk  under  which  the  water 
of  rtie  well  arofe,  and  arrived  at  a  lower  ftratum,  whence  ii&ied 
a  fpiing  of  the  lame  quality  with  that  iH  the  neighbourhood.  It 
would  be  difficuk  to  render  intelligible,  by  an  abridgmcntp  the 
defertption  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  to  prevent  the  iiii{Mii« 
water  from  debafing  the  inferior  fpring  ;  but  they  were  funpl^ 
AS  well  as  ingenious ;  and  the  mode  of  their  operation  is  ex^ 
plained  by  juft  and  accurate  rcafoning,  /        , 

Art.  Ii.  An  Account  of  an  Englifli  Bird  of  the  Genus  Mo- 
tacilla,  liippofed  to  he  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  Britifli  Ornitho* 
logifts*  By  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  This 
ferd,  which  appears  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  the  motacflla,  is 
very  accurately  defcribed  by  the  author,  who  diftinguiflics  it  bjr 
the  epithet  of  M.  arundinacea.  It  very  much  rrfemblcs  the 
turdus  arundinaceus.  minimus  of  Sepp,  and  probably,  indeed,  is 
the  fame.  The  ftrufture  of  its  heft  is  particularly  curiousy  It 
is  ufually  found  fufpended  or  fattened,  like  a  hammock,  between 
three  orJo\ir  ftalks  of  reeds,  below  the  panicles  of  flowers,  ia 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  ftalks  run  through  the  fides  of  the  neft 
at  nearly  equal  diftances.  The  neft  is  tied  to  the  reeds  wi A 
dead  grafs,  and  fometimes  even  with  thread,  or  packthread,  emu* 
lating  the  work  of  a  fempftrefs,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  neft  ex- 
hibited in  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Art.  III.  An  Account  of  Morne  Gafou,  a  Mountain  inthe 
Hand  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Volcano  on  its 
Summit.  By  Mr.  James  Anderfon,  Surgeon.  Mr.  Anderfoa 
^yfcovered  great  refolution  in  furmounting  the  numerous  diffi« 
culties  which  obftru6led  his  progrefs  to  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain. His  perfeverance  was  at  laft  rewarded  by  a  fight  of  what 
muft  have  been  curious  to  a  philofophical  obferver  5  but  as  this 
volcano  affords  nothing  very  Angular,  it  is  unneceflary  to  recite 
the  defcription.  Though  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  many  of 
the  Antilles  are  the  hills  of  art  inundated  continent,  fome  of  them 
arc  doubdefs  volcanic  ;  and  among  the  latter  may  be  raaked  both 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia. 

Art.  IV.  A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Part  of  the  Paper  on 
the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aaions  for  the  Year  1782.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  M.  A.  This 
article  admits  not  of  abridgment. 

Art.  V.  Defcription  of  a  Plant  yielding  Afafoetida*  By  John 
Hope,  M.  D.  F.  R*  S.  The  defcription  of  this  plant.is  drawn 
up  with  all  the  ufoal  accuracy  of  the  ingenious  author,  in  whom 
the  world  has  loft  an  induftrious  cultivator  of  botanical  know- 
ledge. The  plant  vras  fent  to  Dr.  Hope  by  Dr.  Guthrie  at 
Pcteriburgh.  Every  part  of  it  pours  out  a  rich  milky  juice  j 
and  the  fincll  of  garlic  is  fenfible  at  the  diftancc  of  fevcral  feet. 
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It  -growi^  iti  the  open  air  without  protedlion^  and  may  beconl6 
a  valuable  objeS  of  commerce.  Dr*  Hope  oUerves^  that 
Xsempfer's  defcription  differs  from  the  afraearance  of  the  plant 
in  his  botanical  garden ;  but  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  alledges^  in  de-> 
fence  of  Ksmpfer,  that  the  Perfian  plant  may  have  been  a  dif- 
lerent  fpecies  from  that  at  Edinburgh,  as  Ka&mpfer's  accuracy 
has  not  hitherto  been  impeached^  This  fuipicion,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  feems  not  to  be  ill  founded*  The  difference, 
however,  exifts  6nly  in  the  leaf;  for  the  appearance  of  the  um- 
bel is  the  fame ;  and  Ksempfer  -exprefsly  mentions  that  he  had 
not  feen  it  in  flower. 

Art.  VI.  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars*  By  William  Herf- 
chel,  Efq.  F»R.  Sk  Mr.  Herfchd  having  treated  of  .double 
ftars  in  two  former  papers,  he  has  now  drawn  up  a  fecond  ccAr 
le£Uon,  confifting  of  434.  His  acutenefs^  as  an  obferver,  is 
wonderfully  difplayed  in  thefe  inquiries*  "  The  double  ffars  are 
divided  iato  fix  claflcs,  the  fituation  of  each  of  which  is  parti* 
cularly  defcribed* 

Art.  VII.  Obfervations  of  a  new  variable  St^n  By  Ed- 
ward Pigott,  Efq.  The  ftar  defcribed  in  this  paper  is  the  n  An* 
tinoip     Its  period  is  7  days,  4h.  38'* 

Art.  VIII.  Aftronomical  Obfervations.  By  M.  Francis  de 
Zach.  Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  on 
March  18,  1783,  to  the  vernal  equinox,  Jupiter's  fatellites>  and 
to  a  problem  which  occurs  in  computing  the  orbits  of  comets. 
They  are  followed  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of  Mer- 
cury, November  12,  1783.  It  being  impoffible  to  abridge  ob^ 
fervations  of  this  kind,  for  any  purpofe  of  information,  we-  (hall 
ipnlyadd,  from  the  laft  fubjeA  mentioned,  that  the  diameter  of 
Mercury,  which  is  ufually  reckoned  12",  feemed,  when  over 
the  fun,  to  be  8".  137,  certainly  lefs  than  9". 

Art.  IX.     Obfervations  of  a  new  variable  Star.     By  Joljin. 
Goodricke,  Efq. .  This  Star  is  (i  Lyrae,  and  its  period  is  faid  to 
be  twelve  days,  nineteen  hours.     From  the  particular  obf^va- 
tions,  however,  it  appears  fomewhat  lefs. 

Art.  X.  On  the  Motion  of  Bodies  affcfted  by  Friftion. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  The  objedl  of  this  ingenious 
author  was  to  determine, 

*  iff.  Whether  friilibn  be  an  uniformly  retarding  force, 

*  2dly.  The  quantity  of  friilion. 

*  3dly.  Whether  the  friction  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
*  preffure  or  weight.  .  , 

«  4thly.     Whether  the  friftion  be  the  fame  on  whichever  of 
«  its  furfaces  a  body  moves.*    Thefe  are  fubje£k  on  which  pbi- 
lofophers  have  differed  greatly  in  opinion ;  nor  have  even  ex* 
perimcnts  afforded  fuiEcient  light  to  determine  thofc  points-  with 

^rtainty^ 
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^Certainty.  Mr.  Vince's  experiments,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt)  are  lefs  exceptionable  than  thofe  of  preceding  in- 
quirers i  and  his  conclufions  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  approxi- 
matioii  to  truth.  By  the  firft  experiments  it  was  found  that,  in 
hard  bodies^  fridion  was  an  uniformly  retarding  force.  When 
the  bodies  were  covered  with  cloth,  woollen,  &c.  the  retarding 
force  increafed  with  tii6  velocity ;  when  covered  with  paper,  it 
was  again  uniform.  From  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  friilion  may  be  eafily  determined  by  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion. With  rcfpeft  %o  the  third  queftion,  it  appears  very  con- 
clufively  that  the  quantity  of  fridi.on  increafes  in  a  lefs  ratio 
than  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  weight  of  the  body^  This  de- 
termination entirely  decides  the  laft  queftion  j  for  if  the  quantity 
of  fri<£^ion  increafes  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  weight,  there  mult 
be  lefs  fridion  on  any  given  portion  of  the  fmaller  furface. 

Art.  XL  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  the  Light  of 
Bodies  in  a  State  of  Combuftion.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan. 
Light  being  now  fuppofed  to  be  a  body^  confifting  of  different 
parts,  capable  of  becoming  a  component  part  of  other  bodies^ 
and  of  being  feparated  by  a  fuperior  attraction,  Mr.  Morgan  ex- 
amines the  phenomena  of  combuftion  to  afcertain  the  manner 
of  its  feparation.  It  appears^  fiom  the  author's  ingenious  in- 
quiry, that  the  moft  refrangible  rays  are  decompofed  with  the 
leaft  heat,  and  the  leaft  refrangible  only  with  a  greater ;  but^ 
exclufive  of  the  power  of  heat,  there  are  other  modes  of  retard- 
ing or  accelerating  the  combuftion  of  bodies.  A  candle,  we  are 
told,  burns  moft  rapidly  and  brilliantly  in  dephlogifticated  air; 
the  blue  column  of  a  fulphureous  flame  in  pure  air  is  changed 
into  a  dazzling  white;  and  the  flame  of  inflammable  air,  when 
mixed  with  nitrous  air,  is  green^  It  is  white  ftrongly  tinged 
with  the  indigo  and  violet  when  mixed  with  common  air ;  but 
when  mixed  with  dephlegiflicated  air,  or  furrounded  by  it,  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flame  is  lingularly  beautiful.  Thefe,  and  many 
ether  Angularities  in  the  appearance  of  flame,  are  examined  and 
explained  by  Mro  Morgan  with  great  ingenuity.  He  next  elu- 
cidates, by  decifive  experiments,  the  appearances  of  eleSric 
light,  the  conclufions  from  which  are  equally  ingenious  with  the 
former. 

In  refpe£l  to  phofphoric  light,  which  Mr.  has  fup- 

poied  to  proceed  from  a  flow  combuftion,  Mr.  Morgan  afcribes 
it,  with  greater  reafon,  to  the  light  of  the  fun  not  being  imme- 
diately refle(fied)  but  retained  with  fome  force,  though  not 
ii£hially  abforbol. 

Art.  XIL  On  the  Cpnftruaion  of  the  Heavens.  By  Wil- 
liam Herfchel,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  In  this  paper  Mx.  Herfchel  pur- 
fues  the  reafoning  which  he  had  adopted  in  a  f6x;mer  one  on  the 
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fame  fubjeA.     He  fuppofes  the  groups  of  ftars  may  be  formect 
by  the  laws  of  attradtion ;  (o  that  diftiivSl  nebulae  will  be  prO'* 
ducedj  each  of  which  will  comprehend  a  great  number  of  ftars. 
The  forms  of  the  ncbulx  will  be  various,  according  to  the  fizc 
of  the  ftars,  their  original  vicinity,  and  other  circumftances  -,  and 
when  thcfe  become  numerous,  vacant  fpaces  will  confequently 
be  left.     This  hypothecs  is  fo  confonant  to  what  really  appears, 
that  it  feems  to  be  founded  on  the  ftrongeft  probability.      It 
would  follow,  however,  from  this  theory,  that  thofe  bodies,  be- 
ing impeded  by  no  power,  fo  far  as  we  know,  would  frequently 
fell  into  each  other ;  but,  to  obviate  this  objedion,  Mr.  Herichel 
fuppofes  them  to  be  originally  imprefled  with  a  projc«£fcile  force. 
It  is  impoilible  to  defer ibe,  in  any  abridgment,  the  wonderful 
phenomena  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious  author  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  fubjedl.     Indeed  the  magnitude  of  the  objecSb,  the 
vaft  diftance,  and  amazing  extent  of  the  fields  of  view  which  he 
mentionf,  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  fo  immenie,  that  it  is  loft  in 
the  contemplation  ;  and  any  attempt  to  render  them  intelligible, 
in, a  fummary  manner,  muft  appear  very  imperfed  and  obicure. 
The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  fome  nebulae  called 
planetary.     The  edges  are  well  defined ;  but  they  preferve  their 
brightnefs  With  veiy  high  magnifying  powers.     They  arc  not 
bright  enough  for  fingle  ftars,  and  too  much  fo  for  convets  in 
their  aphelion. 

Art.  XIII.  Remarks  on  fpecific  Gravities  taken  at  difierent 
Deo;rees  of  Heat,  and  an  eafy  Method  of  reducing  them  to  a 
common  Standard.  By  Richard  Kirwan,  F.R.S.  As  the 
utility  of  this  article  confifts  in  tables,  it  is  incapable  of  abridge* 
ment.  We  can  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  executed  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  apparently  with  no  lefs  accuracy. 

Art.  XIV,  Eleftrical  Experiments  made  in  order  to  aicertain 
the  non-conduding  Power  of  a  perfedl  Vacuum,  &c.  By  Mr. 
William  Morgan.  This  paper  is  likewife  diftinguiflied  by  much 
ingenuity,  and  muft  imprefs  every  philofophical  reader  with  a 
wiih  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  continue  to  profecute  his  re- 
fearches  on  this  fubjedt. 

Art.  XV.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relating  to  Air  and 
Water.  By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Prieftley,  JLL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Thefe 
«xperiments-are  a  vailuable  fupjolement  to  thofe  of  Lavoifter  ; 
with  whom,  though  Dr.  Prieftley  agrees  in  the  refult  of  his  ex- 
periments, he  differs  in  the  conclullon  drawn  from  them.  He 
ftill  contends  for  the  exiftencc*  of  phlogifton  in  inflammable 
air;  but  feems  to  admit  the  doctrine  generaWy  adopted,  that 
water  is  produced  by  the  union  of  thefe  kinds  of  air. 

Thefe  fifteen  articles  conftitute  the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  vo-. 
luine  J  the  fecond  pait  (ball  be  examified  the  eiifuing  month, 
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Akt.  VI.  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second^  King  of  Pruffmi 
^0  which  are  added  Obfervationsj  authentic  Documents^  and  a 
jf^ariety  of  Anecdotes.  Tranjlated from  the  Frenchi  8vo.  2  volsi 
14s.  boards*     Debrett.     London,  1789* 

[  Concluded,  ] 

A  FTER  having  exhibited  this  agreeable  pifture  6f  the  be- 
^^  nefits  refulting  from  the  practical  government  of  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  our  author  next  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  his  genius 
for  legiflation,  and  his  general  proSciency  in  the  theory  and 
fpirit  of  laws  j  in  which  we  find  him,  for  the  moft  part,  in- 
competent to  the  tafk  of  digefting  any  complete  and  efficacious 
plan.  This,  indeed,  is  a  work  rather  to  be  expefted  from  the 
colleftive  experience  of  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  individual,  or  the  contemporary  exertions  of  any 
combination  of  talents.  A  mixture  of  Roman  and  canon  con- 
founded with  a  pretended  German  or  Saxoa  law,  had  long 
formed  the  jurifprudence  of  the  Pruflian  ftates.  A  new  judicial 
order  was  eftablilhcd  in  175^,  the  chief  virtue  of  which  was  the 
great  celerity  of  its  determinations.  The  king  was  not  long  in 
difcovering  the  inadequacv  of  the  new  fyftem ;  he  entered  into 
frefli  projefts,  but  found  nimfelf  ftill  as  remote  from  the  objeft 
of  his  wifhes.  The  feven  years  war  banifhed  from  his  mind  all 
ichemes  of  reformation.  In  1776  a  new  fyftem  was  prefented 
to  the  king  by  the  chancellor  Yiirft,  who  fucceeded  the  cele-- 
brated  Coccei ;  but  its  fuccefs  was  no  better  than  that  which 
had  attended  former  plans*  The  purity  of  the  king's  defigns 
appears  in  thefe  expreffipns  quoted  by  our  author  : 

*  The  tribunals,*  obferves  the  king,  in  his  report  on  this  occafion^ 
•  Ihould  be  convinced  that  the  lowefl  peafant^  niy  the  meanell  beggar, 
is  a  man,  as  well  as  the  king,  and  that  juflice  fhould  be  rendered  to 
idl.  In  the  fight  of  juillce  all  men  are  equal;  the  peafant  to  the 
prince^  and  the  prince  to  the  peafant,  when  complaints  are  made  by 
one  againft  the  other.  In  thefe  cafes,  they  fhould  a£t  according  to 
the  rmes  of  equity,  without  diftindion  of  perfons.  A  tribunal  which 
commits  injuftice  is  more  dangerous,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
ji  band  of  robbers.  Precautions  may  be  taken  agalnft  robbers,  but 
so  man  is  in  fafety  againft  knaves  who  envelop  themfelves  in  tUb 
robes  of  juftice  to  fatisfy  their  criminal  paiCons.' 

Carmer  the  minifter  of  juftice  in  Silefia  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, and  plans  of  reformation  were  again  entered  upon.  In 
1780  the  king  addrefled  an  order  of  the  cabinet  to  him  to  draw 
up  a  new  code.  A  new  code  was  accordingly  compiled  ;  but 
the  feme  confufion,  which  it  was  the  objeft  of  all  thefe  (yf- 
terns  to  remedy,  ftill  prevailed  in  the  Pruffian  tribunals.     The 
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conclufion  which  our  author  draws  from  thefe  inefFe£iual  ftrug-* 
gles  and  conftani  defeats,  contains  fome  juft  fentiments : 

*  Let  us  conclude  from  what  we  have  obferved,  that,  in  our  xno- 
'dcrn  conftitutions,  a  good  code  of  laws  is  not  the  work  of  one  man, 
but  muft  originate  in  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  enlightened 
men  of  a  nation,  when  a  nation  is  blefTed  with  fuch,  and  not  debafed 
by  the  defpotifm  which  blafls  all  wifdom  and  all  virtue.  Let  us  con- 
clude that,  after  making  laws,  a  more  difficult  u(k  ftill  remains,  to 
get  the  citizens  to  cherifh  and  obey  them.  It  is  impoffible  at  once 
to  overthrow  the  jurifprudcnce  and  che  laws  which  have  governed  a 
nation  for  a  long  fcries  of  years,  and  fuddcnly  to  eftablifli  new  de- 
crees. To  cfFeit  revolutions  of  this  nature,  the  firtt  ftudy  fli-juld  be 
to  mature  and  prepare  them  in  the  prefent  generation,  in  order  to 
prociu^  them  a  favourable  reception  from  thofe  which  are  to  come.*- 

But  the  perfeftiori  of  Frederick's  adminiftration  confifted  iq 
his  military  arrangements ;  and  to  this  he  owed  his  decided  fur 
periority  over  all  his  neighbours.  The  foundation  of  his  for- 
vHiidable  army  was  laid  by  Frederick-William ;  but  the  fon  im- 
proved Upon  all  the  regulations  of  the  father,  anc^  produced  eafy 
and  gradual  reforms,  always  avoiding  thofe  fudden  alterations 
which  are  apt  todiminiih  the  love  of  order  and  regularity,  and  de- 
ftroys  the  falutary  dominion  of  long  habits  and  ancient  rules.  The 
author  treat?,  at  confiderable  length,  this  feature  of  Frederick's 
adminiftration ;  he  lays  before  us  the  conftitutlon  of  his  armier, 
his  modes  cf  difcipline  and  exercife,  his  military  laws,  and  his 
methods  of  conducing  an  engagement ;  in  which  account  the 
myftery  of  his  rtiarvellous  fuccefles  in  the  field  is  explained,  and 
\^^e  ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  mighty  ftruggle  he  maintained  iot 
feven  deftriidlive  years  againft  a  confpiracy  of  nations. 

The  feventh  period,  which  extends  from  1772  to  1785,  in- 
♦ludes  tlie  partition  of  Poland,  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  fucceffion, 
and  the  Germanic  confederacy. 

In  1772  an  occafion  offered  itfclf  to  Frederick  of  extending 
his  dominions  without  peril  or  bloodfhed.  The  Emprcfs  of 
Ruffia,  who  had  taken  an  adlive  part  in  appealing  the  troubles 
of  Poland,  deterniined  to  pay  herfelf  for  her  good  offices  by  de- 
fpoiling  the  republic  of  fome  of  i^s  provinces ;  and  as  Pruffia 
and  Auftria  were  the  only  powers  whofe  interpofition  was  ap- 
prehended,/flie  formed  aiecret  treaty. with  thefe  courts,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  each  of  them  fliould  put  in  claims  to  certain 
territories  belonging  to  Poland,  according  to  the  refpeftive  con- 
venience of  the  parties  ;  and  that  the  divifion  jQiould  be  made 
in  concert.  The  three  powers  unveiled  their  projeds  as  foon  as 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  proceeded  in  cool  blood  to  take 
pofleflion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  diet  demurred,  and  Auguftu$ 
Vcmoiiftrated  j  each  power  gained  its  point  by  menaces.     Kuiiia 
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|Aok  for  the  boundary  of  her  new  dominions  the  river  Wella, 
from  its  fource  to  the  place  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Niemen,  and  from  the  head  of  the  river  Benefina  to  Rzcezyea, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Dnieper. 

.  Pruffia  pofleffed  itfelf  of  Polifh  PruiSa,  and  the  part  of  Great 
J^ofand  fituated  beyond  the  Netze. 

The  houfe  of  Auftrra  feized  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Viftula, 
from  the  fait  mines  to  th^  fpot  where  the  Wiroz  falls  into  that 
river,  at  fourteen  German  miles  from  Warfaw,  with  all  the  pa- 
latinate of  Belz,  Red  Ruilla,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Wolhiiiia, 
as  far  as  Rucz. 

Ruffia  gained  900  fquare  leagues,  Auftria  2700,  and  Pruil;^^ 
3440.  The  latter  territory,  though  very  extenfive,  was  of  left 
amportance  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  powers. 
.  The  war  of  the  Bavarian  fucceffion,"  which  fucceeded  thefe 
events,  takes  up  two  years  of  this  period,  from  1777  to  iyj()f' 
The  King  of  Pruffia  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of 
Palatine  againft  thofe  of  Auftria  to  this  ele£lorate,  which  was 
now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Jofeph,  with  whom  the 
male  line  of  his  family  became  extindl. ,  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  much  obftinacy  till  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  peremptorily 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  it,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  non-com-r 
pliance,  to  turn  her  arms  againft  Auftria.  The  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly figned  on  the  13th  of  May  1779,  the  principal  article 
of  which  grants  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  a  flip  of  Bavaria ;  and 
the  Palatine  houfe  fucceeded  to  that  vacant  eleftorate,  and  rcr- 
ceived  a  frefli  inveftiture  of  the  fiefs  dependent  on  the  Boher 
mian  and  Imperial  crowns.  Ruffia  and  France  guarantied  this 
treaty.  The  emprefs,  queen  did  not  long  furyive  this  peace  of 
Tefchen ;  and  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  no  fooner  received  his 
hereditary  pofleffions,  than  he  formed  the  defiga  of  uniting  Bar 
varia  to  his  Auftrian  dominions,  Frederick,  aftoni(hed  at  th<^ 
in(atiable  ambitipn  of  this  houfe,  and  this  flagrant  violation  of 
the  ftith  of  treaties,  inftantly  formed  a  league  with  tl^e  moft 
powerful  princes  of  Gero^any,  for  the  defence  of  its  conftitur 
tional  rights,  This  laudable  and  fpirited  meafure  fucceeded  as  it 
deferved;  and  the  ^mperor,  perceiving  the  determined  refolu- 
tion  of  his  opponents,  was  conftrained  to  ftifle  his  ambitious 
projedfe. 

The  laft  period  embraces  the  private  and  literary  life  of  Fre-r 
derick ;  the  account  of  his  illnefs  and  death ;  and  his  influence 
on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  / 

We  confefs  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  Memoirs  with  mi\c(i 
agreeable  expectation,  as  we  had  not  travelled  through  the  other 
periods  without  fome  fatio;ue  and  difguft.  The  hiftory  of  wars 
X9  but  a  dull  and  weariiome  theme,  involving  a  multitude  of 
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neceiTary  repetitions,  and  fiirniiliing  but  one  mournful  and  foli^ 
tary  inference  of  a  general  kind.    The  conclufien  we  draw  from 
it  is,  that  man  can  cheerfully  go  on  to  pillage  and  to  mafiacre, 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  reafon  and  religion,  in  the  purfuit 
pf  avain  an4  criminal  glory,  derived  from  the  multiplied  deftruc- 
tions  of  his  fellow-creatures.     Yet,  while  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  w^r  is  in  itfelf  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  our 
general  nature,  we  may  flill  confider  it  as  a  theatre  in  which  the 
nobleft  qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  exercifed,  and  in  which 
virtue  ipeets  with  more  fplendid  and  trying  opportunities  of  ex- 
erting itfelf  than  in  the  comparatively  calm  and  equable  courfe 
of  common  life.     But  this  remark  is  particularly  true  of  the  tu- 
multuotis  warifare  of  ancient  times,    which,  though  doubtleis 
carried  on  with  greater  national  ferocity  and  perfonal  rancour 
than  in  pur  days,  yet,  from  the  loofer  principles  pn  which  the 
art  was  grounded,  fortitude  was  encompafTed  with. more  diffi- 
culties and  perils,  honour  was  provoked  by  loftier  occafions,  and 
compaffion  was  excited  by  more  eminent  for  rows  and  diftrefles, 
.  In  thofe  turbulent  encounters  the  knot  of  fellowfhip  was  clofeft 
drawn  (as  a  celebrated  author  exprefTes  himfelf),  and  as  perfonal 
exertions  were  more  diftinguifhed  and  important,  fo  particular 
merit  was  mpre  fignally  difplayed  and  univerfally  adored.    Thus 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  wars  excite  an  interefl  and  admiration 
greatly  fuperio'r  to  that  we  feel  in  modern  details  of  the^^ame  na-ie 
ture.     The  bufinefs  of  war  is  now  reduced  to  a  perfect  fcience, 
and  men  go  gravely  and  cooly  to  the  bloody  employment,  con- 
tend  without  emulation,    and   flaughter   without  refentment. 
This  mode  of  deftroying  our  fellow-creatures,  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  the  moderns  call  greater  humanity ;  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  dilEcuIf  tp. prove,  on  rational  grounds,  that  to  deftrdy 
from  motives  of  ihtereft  is  lefs  culpable  than  to  do  it  with  the 
plea  of  vengeance.     We  are  not,  however,  in  this  place  tp  con- 
fider the  difference  of  thefe  methods  with  a  view  to  morality^, 
but  to  hiftory ;  and  in  this  light  we  do  not  hefitate  to  affirm  that 
the  ancient  pradice  had  qonliderably  the  advantage.     The  inder 
cifivenefs  of  battles,  the  formalities  of  encounter,  the  delays  of 
fieges  and  blockades,  and  the  intricacy  of  negociatipns,  render 
the  detail  fo  languid  and  heavy,  that  a  reader  generally  finds  the 
active  parts  of  modern  hiftory  the  leaft  interpfting  and*  the  leaft 
eventful. 

By  the  rapidity  of  ancient  battles  we  are  fo  hurried  along  as 
to  lofe  the  recolleftion  of  its  inhumanity  and  fatal  effefts  \  by 
the  ccldnefs  and  deliberation  of  modern  warfare  we  gain  time 
to  rcfleft  on  its  deformity.  By  the  fudden  and  mighty  confe- 
quences  of  ancient  viftories  the  attention  is  folemnlv  fixed  oft 
the  progrefs  and  ifliie  pf  every  conteftj   but  the  balance  of 
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modern  fucccfles  generally  leaves  the  ftate  of  things  little  altered 
after  long  arid  deftrudlive  campaigns,  and  an  unwearied  per* 
plexity  of  plots  and  negociations..  For  thefe  reafons  the  ftory 
of  modern  wars,  unlefs  told  with  great  concifenefs,  forms  a  cum^ 
berous  and  h«ivy  portion  of  biography.  In  this  fort  of  tale  the 
hero  fbould  every  where  maintain  his  cohfequence,  and  no  in^ 
cidents  ihould  be  brought  forward  but  thofe  which  ferve  to  pre-t 
.  fent  him  in  a  fuller  and  fairer  light.  Thofe  gr^at  charadters.who 
make  fuch  a  figure  in  ancient  biography,  are  never  «iore  con- 
fpicuous  than  when  conducing  a  campaign.  The  modern  is 
buried  under  a  heap  of  negociations  and  treaties.  On  this  head 
our  author  is  extremely  faulty;  he  has  dwelt  on  thefe  unintet 
refting  and  formal  details  with  a  tedious  prolixity,  during  whjch 
we  almoft  lofe  fight  of  the  hero  himfelf  fometimes  in  the  crowd 
of  his  generals,  fometimes  amidfl  the  intricacies  of  leagues  and 
alliances,  in  the  varieties  of  place,  the  mifcellany  of  adlions  and 
characters,  the  confufion  of  names,  and  the  multiplicity  of  opet* 
lotions.  At  thefe  times,  rapid  as  his  marches  in  reality  wer^ 
he  feems  in  the  defcription  to  move  but  flowly  on,  incumbered 
end  eclipfed  by  his  equipage  and  attendants. 

This  part  of  his  hiflory  fliould  have  been  comprehended 
within  a  much  fmaller  compafs;  it  ihould  only  have  been  marked 
by  thofe  leading  and  important  incidents  which  might  have 
anbrded  a  clear  and  unembarrafled  view  of  this  fide  of  his  cha^ 
rafter  and  conduft.  Indeed,  the  principal  fault  we  find  with 
the  performance  is  its  length,  and  the  idle  pains  beflowed  in  coi,- 
leSing  a  number  of  fuperfluous  memorials,  ftatements,  epiftles, 
and  anecdotes.  A  few  fimple  and  judicious  flrokes  would  have 
rendered  the  portrait  much  more  flriking  and  imprefEve. 

This  mode  of  heaping  up  anecdotes  at  the  end  of  the  vot- 
hime,  appears  to  be  the  defperate  refource  of  one  who  was  un« 
able  to  beflow  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  over  the  body  of  the 
Work,  as  to  form  a  complete  whole.  The  bufinefs  of  the  bio- 
grapher is  fo  to  colour  and  (hape  thefe  materials,  as  to  produce 
an  agreeable  and  harmonious  effeft,  and  to  reconcile  thofe  con- 
IradicStions  and  anomalies  which  the  conduft  of  every  man,  fu, 
perficially  and  partiallv  viewed,  never  fails  to  exhibit.  The 
hiftory  of  the  private  life  of  Frederick,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
the  la|l  period,  afforded  ample  room  for  the  introduftion  of  all 
that  were  interefting  and  defcriptive.  The  literary  memoirs  of 
the  PrufEan  king  i^  not  fo  much  an  account  of  his  writings, 
amufements,  and  opinions,  as  a  tedious  and  circumflantial  jour*- 
nal  of  the  cabals  and  jealoufies  which  prevailed  among  the 
learned  of  the  court  and  academy.  Our  author's  excellence  does 
certainly  not  confift  in  elevation  of  thought  or  elegancy  of  fenti- 
ment  5  and  never  does  he  fo  notorioufly  fail  ^s  when  he  aims  at 
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any  fine  reflexion  or  feeling  expreffion.  This  deficiency,  in  « 
gr^at  meafure,  difqualified  him  for  the  delineation  of  character; 
and  there  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  volume?  none  of  thofe  bold 
and  decifive  ftrokes  which,  in  our  beft  pieces  of  biography,  fuc- 
oced  as  morals  to  every  remarkable  incident,  and  impart  to  everv 
feature  of  charader  vivacity,  ftrength,  and  precifion.  We  will 
endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  difpofition  and  qualities  of 
this  great  monarch,  by  felefting  and  placing  before  our  readers 
fome  of  the  moft  interefting  and  curious  anecdotes  related  at  the 
end  of  thefe  Memoirs.  In  the  firft  place  we  will  prefent  M, Vol- 
taire's account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  divided  his  time  when 
lie  lived  with  him : 

*  He  rofc  at  five  in  the  morning  in  fummcr,  and  at  fix  in  winter* 
Jf  you  wifh  to  know  the  ceremonies  of  this  royal  riiing,  what  were 
the  great  and  what  were  the  fmaller  privileges  of  entering  his  cham- 
ber, the  fundions  of  his  great  chaplain,  his  great  chamberlain,  the 
£rfl  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  his  chief  ofEcer,  &c  I  will  an- 
fwer  you,  that  a  lacquey  came  to  light  his  fire,  drefs  and  (have  him» 
and  indeed  he  almoft  wholly  dreifed  himfelf.  His  room  was  not 
inelegant.  A  rich  baluftrade  of  filver,  ornamented  with  Jittle  Cnpids 
tolerably  well  carved,  feemed  to  e&clofe  an  alcove  bed,4the  curtains 
of  which  were  vifible,  but  behind  them,  inilead  of  a  bed,  there  was 
a  library :  the  king  flept  on  a  truckle  bed  mth  a  flight  mattrafs, 
concealed  behind  a  fcreen.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian,  thofe  apoftiea 
pf  Stoicifm,  did  not  fleep  in  a  more  homely  manner<y 

*  At  feven  his  prime  miniftcr  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  arm.  This  prime  minifter  was  a  clerk,  who  lodged  In  the 
<fecond  floor  of  a  houfe  at  Fredsrfdorf,  from  a  foldier  became  valet  de 
chambre  and  favourite,  and  h^d  formerly  itrrtA  the  king  when  in 
the  caftle  of  Cuftrin^  The  fecretaries  of  hate  fent  all  their  diipatches 
CO  the  king's  clerk,  who  brought  an  extradl  of  them,  to  which  the 
king  wrote  his  anfwers,  in  two  words,  on  the  margin;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  thus  expedited  in  an  hour.  Rarely 
did  the  fecretaries  of  Hate,  or  minifters  on  duty,  approach  him  ; 
^hcre  are  fome  even  who  never  fpoke  to  him.  The  king  his  father 
had  eftablifhed  fuch  order  in  the  financtrs,  every  thing  was  executed 
in  fo  military  a  way,  and  obedience  was  fo  implicit^  that  four  hai|« 
dred  leagues  of  country  were  governed  like  an  abbey. 

*  Towards  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed  his  regi. 
ment  of  guards  in  his  garden,  and  at  the  fame  hour  the  reipedive 
colonels  were  following  his  example  in  all  the  provinces.  The  piinces 
his  brothers,  the  general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  .dined 
.at  his  table,  which  was  as  good  as,  it  could  be  in  a  country  where 
there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  butcher's  meat,  nor  a  pullet ;  and 
where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  from  M^gdebourg.  After  the  re- 
pail,  he  retired  alone  into  his  cabinet,  a£d  made  verfes  till  five  or 
fix  o'clock.  Then  came  a  young  man  named  ©'Argct,  formerly 
jTecretary  to  Valory,  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to  him.  A  little 
concert  b  gan  at  feven,  ift  which  the  king  played  the  flute  with  as- 
much 
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immcH  (kill  ^  the  firft  perfdrmcr ;  and  pieces  were  frequently  exe^ 
cuted  of  his  coropoiition  ;  for  there  was  no  art  which  he  did  not  cul« 
tivate ;  nor  could  he  have  experienced  the  mortification  among  the 
'Greeks,  like  Epaminondas,  of  acknowledging  that  be  did  not  Mnder^ 
iland  mufic.  \ 

<  Supper  was  ferved  in  a  little  hall,  the  frngular  and  flriking  or^ 
nameni  of  which  was  a  pidure,  the  deiign  of  which  he  had  given  tQ 
Pefne  his  painter^  one  of  our  bcil  coloudibs.     It  was  a  fine  figure 

of  Priapus 

.    *  Thefe  repafls  were  not  in  general  lefs  philofophic  on  that  account* 

' Never  did  men  converfe  in  any  pan  of  the  world  widi 

fo  much  liberty  refpe£ling  all  the  fuperititions  of  mankind  2  an4 
never  were  they  treated  with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  Go4 
was  refpedled ;  but  none  of  thofe  who  had  deceived  men  in  his  name 
were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priells  ever  entered  the  palace.  Ii^ 
a  word,  Frederick  lived  without  a  court,  without  counfel^  and  with** 
out  religious  worfhip.' 

The  following  paflage  niay  afEft  the  reader's  cpnception  of 
Jiis  charaftcr : 

'  After  the  peace  of  Habertfbourg,  the  king  went  to  Morizboiffg^ 
where  he  jptve  an  amicable  reception  to  the  Eleftor  and  £le£lrefs  of 
Saxony.  This  journey  is  remarkable  in  the  private  life  of  Frederick. 
It  has  been  a  thoufand  times  faid  in  print  that  he  did  not  like  mag-* 
nificence,  and  neve^  quitted  his  boots  nor  the  uniform  of  his  guards. 
But  it  is  from  this  period  only  that  we  mull  date  the  king's  uf^ge  i^ 
that  refpeft.  this  being,  in  faft,  the  laft  time  he  ever  wore  a  co- 
loured coat,  (^  Ihoes.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  this 
inoment,  he  was  accuftomed  to  give  feafts  and  caroufals,  where  he 
always  appeared  in  a  brocaded  fuit  with  diamond  buttons,  ate  out  of 
gold  plate  worth  fix  or  feven  millions  of  Irrres,  and  neglefted  no- 
thing at  that  time  to  give  all  the  fplendour  of  magnificence  to  hit 
^ourt.  The  feven  years  war  madeiiim  feel  doubtlefs  that  thenervei 
oiz,  jlate  arc  money,  and  efpeci«lly  fuch  a  ftate  as  his ;  -and  he  began 

fo  augment  his  treafure,  and  es^tend  that  rigid  economy  to  every 
>ranch  of  government ;  an  attention  to  which  has  been  confidered 
t>y  many  perfons  as  avarice,  but  at  bottom  was  no  more  than  an 
economy  indifpenfable  from  the  fituation  in  which  he  flood.  Froni 
this  moment,  then,  he  always  wore  a  blue  coatj  and,  on  days  of  high 
^remony,  an  uniform  of  embroidered  velvet. 

f  About  this  time  his  body  began  to  bend,  and  his  head  to  incKne 
to  the  right  fide,  arifing  probably  from  the  fatiguea  of  war.  His 
ednllitotion  was  but  feeble,  but  he  had  formed  a  robud  temperament 
i>y  dint  of  adiivity  and  labour.  He  was  of  the  middle  fize.  He  had 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  German  in  a  very 
rough  manner,  and  incorredly,  but  was  perfect  maimer  of  the  French; 
ftnd  then  his  voice  was  mild  and  agreeable.  On  approaching  him 
for  the  firit  time,  if  the  idea  of  io  great  a  man  threw  the  per- 
mit introduced  into  fome  confufion,  in  the  very  moment  that  he 
ipoke,  the  formei  could  not  avqid  iin4iug  hiipfejf  at  eafe.  He  had 
^  the 
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^tut  art  of  relieving  all  ftom  dieir  embarraflment ;  and  it  iippeftn 
probable  that,  previous  to  an  interview  with  any  celebrated  man»  ht 
Jprepared  what  he  had  to  fay  to  him.  He  fpoke  of  war  widi  ^e  mi* 
litary;  of  verfes  with  thej)oet;  of  agriculture  wtdi  the  farmer;  of 
juri{prudence  with  the  lawyer ;  of  commerce  with  the  merchant  f  of 
politics  with  the  j^gliftiman.  If  ever  he  talked  with  a  fhoemaker^  a 
circumftance  by  no  means  extraordinary,  his  coaverfation  turned 
dottbtlefs  on  the  quality  of  leather,  and  the  beft  manner  of  making 
ihoes. 

*  He  was  fond  of  afking  queftions,  i^  communicadng  information, 
and,  above  all,  of  jeOing.  The  women  were  often  the  fubje^  of 
bis  raillery,  and  he  took  a  delight  in  throwing  out  fatires  s^^ainil 
tiiem,  much  in  the  f^yle  of  Boileau  and  of  Juvenal.  His  married 
courtiers  had  to  exped  frequent  pleaiantries  refpeding-  the  talents  of 

their  wives ;  and  when  poor  Count  S ,  who  had  certainly  the 

jBoft  virtuous  wife  in  Berlin,  became  angry  at  thefe  farcafms,  the 
king  was  highly  amufed,  and  redoubled  the  attack.  He  often  afked 
women  Ifter  their  natural  children ;  and  talked  of  their  victories  to 
priBces  who  never  favv  the  firing  of  a  muiket*. 

'  (te  had  no  opinion  of  phyiicians»  and  liked  to  z6t  the  part  of  a 
doctor  himfelf.  If  he  talked  with  any  one  labouring  under  a  dif- 
order,  he  never  failed  to  prefcribe  a  regimen  and  remedies.  He  fent 
pills  to  Voltaire,  and  all  forts  of  powders  and  other  drOgs  to  the 
princefs  Amelia  his  After,  and  other  perfons  whom  he  eHeemed. 

^  His  mode  of  receiving  four  phyficians  for  whom  he  fent  in  1785, 
to  replace  his  own  who  was  jufl  dead,  has  been  confidered  as  rather 
fevere.  After  afking  them  their  names,  he  faid  to  one,  *  Your  fa- 
ther was  a  prieft ;'  to  a  fecond,  *  Your  father  was  a«fc6undrel ;'  to 
another,  '  How  many  have  you  fent  into  the  other  world?*  Thi 
latter  was  his  ufual  queilion  to  every  phyiician  the  firft  time  he  fpokd 
to  him.  He  had  fent  to  Drefden  for  an  Englifh  doctor,  called 
Baylies,  to  bring  inoculation  into  fafhion  in  his  dominions.  On  his 
arrival,  he  fent  for  him  and  afkcd  his  favourite  queilion  of  *  How 
many  have  you  difpatched  into  the  other  world  ?*  Baylies,  who  was 
as  warm  as  witty,  imnftedlately  replied,  *  Not  fo  many  .as  you,  iire!* 
Frederick,  who  liked  better  to  play  upon  others  than  to  be  joked ' 
with>  turned  his  back  on  him,  and  never  faw  him  from  that 
moment.* 

-Of  his  love  of  juftice  we  fhall  offer  the  following  inftance : 

'  When  Frederick  built  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci  there  happened 
to  be  a  miti  which  greatly  ilraitened  him  in  the  execution  of  bis 
^anr  and  deiired  to  know  how  much  the  miller  would  take  for  it« 
The  miller  replied  that,  for  a  Jong  feries  of  years,  his  family  pof- 
fefied  ^s  mill  from  father  to  fon,  and  that  he  would  not  fell  it.  The 
Icing  employed  iblicitations,  offering  to  build  him  a  mill  in  a  better 
place,  befidcs  paying  any  fum  which  he  might  demand.  The  obdi- 
nate  miller  periifted  in  his  determination  to  preferve  the  inheritance 
•f  his  anceftors.  The  king,  irritated  at  this  reiiftance,  fent  for  him^ 
and  faid  to  him  angrily^  '  VV^hy  dp  you  refufe  to  fi^U  your  mill,  not- 
3  withilanding 
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witlifttnding  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  offered  to  you  ?*  The 
mUler  repeated  all  his  reafons.  *  Do  you  know^'  continued  the 
king,  •  that  1  can  take  it,  without  giving  you  a  farthing  ?' — *  Yes/ 
replied  the  miller,  *  if  it  was  not  for  the  chamber  of  juftice  at 
Berlin.'  The  king  was  extremely  flattered  with  this  anfwer,  which 
ihewed  that  he  wa5  thought  incapable  of  an  a6i  of  injulHce.  He  ac« 
qniefced  in  the  miller's  refafal,  and  changed  the  plan  of  his 
j^rdens.' 

That  he  was  not  a  ftranger  to  generous  feelings  is  proved  bj 
tills  anecdote : 

*  A  corporal  of  the  guards,  remarkable  for  much  vanity,  but  ex- 
tremely brave,  ufed  to  wear  a  watch-chain  attached  to  a  mnfket- 
ball  in  his  fob,  being  unable  to  buy  a  watch.  The  king,  choofing 
to  joke  with  him  one  day,  obfervcd  to  him,  '  Corporal,  you  are  a 
good  economift  to  have  been  able  to  buy  a  watch ;  it  is  fix  by  my 
watch,  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  by  yours.'  The  foldier,  guefling 
the  king's  intention,  draws  his  ball  out  of  his  fob,  faying,  '  Sire, 
my  watch  informs  me  hot  whether  it  be  five  or  fix  o'clock;  but  it 
reminds  me,  every  moment,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  die  for  your  ma- 
jcfty.'— *  There !  friend,'  anfwered  the  king  much  affedled,  *  take 
this  watch,  that  you  may  fee  the  hour  likewife  in  which  you  are  to 
idie  for  me.*    The  prefent  was  fet  round  with  diamonds.' 

We  have  a  ftriking  inftance  of  his  magnanimity  in  the  fol-r 
lowing  paflage : 

^  A  reduced  ofEcer,  who  had  ferved  as  a  brave  man  in  quality  of 
lieutenant- colonel  during  the  feven-years  war,  attended  every  day  in 
the  king's  antichamber  to  demand  a  penfion.  The  king  had  oftei^ 
faid  to  him,  *  Have  a  little  patience,  I  cannot  yet  do  any  thing  for 
you.'  The  officer  did  not  give  up  the  point,  but,  wherever  he  could 
find  the  king,  befieged  him  with  his  demands.  Frederick,  wearied 
with  this  importunity;  ordered  him  to  be  refufed  admifTion  for  the 
future.  In  the  mean  while  there  appeared  a  mod  violent  fatiHe 
againft  the  king ;  and  Frederick,  contrary  to  his  ufual  forbeara^icc, 
Dmeired  fifty  louis-d'ors  to  any  perfon  who  ihould  difcover  the  author. 
The  next  day  the  Keu tenant- colonel  prefents  himfelf  at  the  palace^ 
and  is  refufed  entrance.  He  infills  upon  not  being  excluded,  de- 
claring that  he  has  fomething  of  importance  to  communicate  to  hit 


plies  the  officer.  *  But  your  majefty  has  promifed  fifty  louis  to  any 
peHbn  who  (hall  difcover  the  author  of  the  new  pamphlet  written 
againft  you ;  1  aim  the  <  author.  Puniih  the  criminal,  but  pay  thai; 
money  to  my  wife,  that  flie  may  get  bread  for  her  unhappy  children:* 

♦  The  devil  confoupd  you  l*  fays  the  king, '  you  (hall  go  to  Spandau.* 

♦  Sire,  I  fubmit  to  whatfoever  your  majefty  thinks  fit  to  order  re- 
ipefting  me ;  but  pay  the  fifty  louis.' — *  In  an  hour's  time  your 
lyife  ihall  har^  theqi.    Stop  a  moment.'    The  king  fits  dowQ  to  a 

^    table, 
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table,  writes  a  lette;*,  and  gives  it  to  the  ofEcer,  faying,  *  You  wiJ{ 
'  fieliver  this  letter  to  the  commandant  of  Spandau,  and  tell  him  I  for« 
bid  him  to  open  it  before  dinner.'  After  this,  he  orders  the  ojGccr 
%o  b^  conduded  to  Spandau.  He  arrives,  prefents  the  letter  to  the 
commandant^  and  tells  him  the  king's  order.  During  the  dinner^ 
the  poor  man  remained  under  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions.  At 
length  the  letter  is  opened,  and  the  commandant  reads  as  follows  : 

<  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  named  commandant  of  the  fortrefs  o£ 
Spandau.  His  wife  and  children  fliall  be  with  him  in  a  few  hours 
vith  fifty  loiiis.  The  late  commandant  of  Spandan  will  repair  to 
Berlin,  where  a  better  place  is  deilined  for  him.'  Let  the  reader  judge, 
of  their  mutual  furpriie  I' 

Two  other  anecdotes  paint  bis  good  nature  in  very  ftrong 
colours: 

'  Frederick  one  day,  looking  out  of  the  window,  perceived  one 
of  his  pages  take  a  pinch  of  fnufF  from  his  box,  which  was  lying  oq 
the  table.  He  did  not  interrupt  him,  but.  On  coming  from  the  win* 
dow,  faid,  '  Is  this  fnuifbox  to  your  tailed'  The  page,  afhamed, 
did  not  know  what  to  anfwer.  Frederick  repeated  the  queition,  and 
the  page  obferving  at  length  that  he  thought  it  very  handfome,  *  Well 
^then,'  replied  the  king,  *  take  it;  it  is  not  large  enough  for  two.' 

*  A  young  ofHcer  fometimes  quitted  his  uniform,  though  fuch  4 
deviation  from  military  drefs  was  feverely  prohibited,  and  put  on  a 
.green  coat  to  go  on  parties  of  pieafure,'  Imagining  the  king  was 
abfent,  he  went,  thus  clad,  to  walk  with  his  miftrefs  in  the  garden$ 
of  Sans-Soqci.  At  the  winding  of  an  alley,  however,  he  perceives 
the  ktn^,  who  diltinguifhed  him  by  his  regimental  fword,  which  ke 
had  imprudently  put  on.  '  Who  are  you?*  fays  Frederick  to  him. 
*  Sire,'  replies  the  young  man  recovering  from  his  fright,  *  I  am  an 
oiBcer ;  but  I  am  walking  here  incognito,^  The  king  laughed,  and 
faid,  *  Well,  well,  take  care  the  king  does  not  fee  you  1*  and  went  on,* 

The  following  ftory  may  vouch  for  his  perfeverance  and  rc-^ 
ibiution : 

'  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  fometimes  flept  longer  than  he 
intended ;  a  circumllance  which  put  him  greatly  out  of  humour ;  and 

*he  ordered  his  valets-de-chambre  to  awaken  him  at  four  o'clock^ 
and  even  to  force  him  to  get  up,  in  fpite  of  whatever  he  might  fay 
in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  fuch  an  order.  A  fer^ 
vant,  who  had  lived  but  a  (hort  time  with  him,  entering  his  chamber 
one  morning  to  fulfil  this  command,  the  king  faid  to  him,  *  Let  me 

..fleep  a  little  longer,,  I  am  lo  tired !'— •  Your  majefty  commanded  me. 


.  1  like  to  fee  men  do  their  duty.* 

Thecuriofity  of  man  is  never  fo  much  excited  as  wh^n  he 
contemplates  the  laft  aftions  of  dying  heroes.     At  this  feafon 

every 
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trery  trifling  incident  ftrikes  forcibly  on  the  mind,  and  makes  a 
deep  and  lafting  imprcflion.  The  author,  therefore,  could  not 
be  too  minute  in  this  part  of  his  relation ;  and  we  ccnfefs  our- 
felVes  indebted  to  him  for  the  pleafing  and  ajfFecting  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  the  parting  moments  of  this  extraordinary  prince.  As 
mere  worldly  motives  and  interefts  generally  lofe  their  dominion 
over  us  at  this  period,  the  native  difpofitioii  will  often  manifeft 
itfelf;  and  if  a  love  of  oftentatioii  ftill  maintains  any  power  in 
our  minds,  it  is  an  oftentation  built  on  views  of  immortality, 
and  is  gratified,  for  the  moft  part,  by  making  a  more  fplendid 
and  folemn  fhew  of  virtue  to  ferve  as  a  lefTon  to  pofterity^  We 
will  extrad  a  part  of  this  account : 

'  At  length  his  diforder  terminated  in  a  dropfy,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  lie  in  bed.  He  remained  day  and  night  in  an  arm* 
chair  with  fprings,  which  could  be  moved  at  pleafure*  By  degrees 
his  legs  fwelled,  and  became  fo  ItiiF  that  he  could  no  longer  iiir  them. 
The  Celling  continued  to  mount*  His  appetite  was  good,  but  his 
ileep  was  irregular.  Sometimes  he  ilept  in  earing  and  drinking  % 
and  one  day»  having  called  his  footman  to  give  him  a  glafs  of  water^ 
he  lifted  him  up  with  his  left  arm  to  place  him  in  a  proper  attitude 
to  carry  the  glafs  to  his  mouth  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  his  lips 
were  approaching  it»  the  king  fell  afleep,  and  the  fervant,  who  was 
afraid  of  replacing  bim  in  his  chair,  iupported  him  in  this  manner 
during  two  hours,  when  he  at  length  awakened,  and  afked  whether 
he  had  flept  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  *  Nearly  a  month  preceding  his  death,  the  fu'elling  in  his  feet 
giving  'him  violent  pain,  he  fent  for  the  furgeon,  and  ordered  him 
to  make  an  inciiion  in  his  legs,  thinking  thus  to  alleviate  the  pain* 
This  the.  furgeon  refufed,  apprehending  that  the  operation  would 
haften  the  king's  death*  Nature,  however,  feconded  the  wifhes  of 
the  patient ;  his  right  leg  opened,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  great 
quantity  of  matter.  This  afforded  the  king  great  eafe,  and  gave 
lome  hopes  to  thofe  who  interefled  themfelves  in  his  health  ;  buc  thei 
phyiiciens  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  now  concluded  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  rcfource.  In  f^dt,  his  wealcaefs  became  exceffive, 
and  the  king,  who  till  now  had  always  enjoyed  a  very  great  appe« 
tite,  entirely  loft  it. 

'  He  remained  three  weeks  in  this  condition,  during  which  time 
he  traniafled  (as  we  have  obferved)  his  affairs,  as  if  in  the  enjoy •* 
ment  of  perfect  health.  Some  days  before  his  death  he  did^ated  to 
his  aides-de-camp  the  plan  of  the  exercifes  at  the  reviews  in  Silefia,- 
and  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  movements  and  choice  of 
ground*  He  itill  employed  himfelf  with  General  D'Anhalt  in  new 
military  arrangements,  the  ralfing  of  fome  free  battalions,  and  fe« 
veral  affairs  of  the  fame  nature.  He  didated  to  his  minifler  Hertz- 
berg  his  intentions  refpei^ing  foreign  affairs,  and  fettled  with  the 
roiniHers  de  Hoym,  De  Werder,  and  the  privy- counfellor  Schutz  of 
Pomerania,  new  plans  for  clearing  out  lands,  improvements,  and 
manufaftures.     H;:  intended  to  build  feveral  new  villages,  and  was 
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in  expe£lation  of  three  hundred  Spaniih  flieep  for  which  he  had  ieoT 
to  improve  the  breed  ia  his  dominions.  Some  days  before  he  die4 
thefe  (heep  were  to  arrive  at  Potzdam,  and  he  looked  for  them  witk 
impatience,  orderirg  fome  of  th^m  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Sans-Soaci> 
where,  as  he  expreffed  himfelf,  'he  would  receive  their  vifit.'  The 
15th  of  Auguft,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  gave  orders  for  the  gar« 
rifon  of  Potzdam  to  exercife  out  of  the  town . 

«  On  the  1 6th  he  was  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  purfae  his  or'di* 
nary  occupations.     Froip  the  morning  his  throat  began   to  rattle 
violently,  and  his  attendants  expe^ed  every  inftant  to  fee  him  re-- 
fign  his  breath.     He  was  in  this  condition  when  his  three  cabinet 
lecretaries  prefented  themfelves  to  tranfad  bufinefe  with  him.     Oa 
Ibeing  them,  the  habit  of  his  duties,  and  the  deiire  of  fulfilling  thcn^ 
leemed  to  Simulate  his  endeavours  to  colledl  all  his  remaining  force 
and  he  made  a  fign  to  them  to  wait,  as  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
loon  to  call  thejn.     This  effort '  was  the  laft ;  for  he  foon  aft^r  fell 
into  a  ilate  of  ftupor.     At  ten.  General  Rodhich  came  to  afk  for  tJie 
word ;  but  the  king  remained  in  this  iitu^tion  till  the  evening,  aboat 
which  time  Engel,  furgeon  major  of  the  .iirft  battalion  of  guards, 
touched  his  legs,  which  were  cold  up  to  the  knees.     During  tlu» 
operation  he  heaved  a  iigh,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth.     The 
persons  who  were  accui^omed  to  ferve  him  comprehended  that  he 
wanted  fome  fennel  water,  which  he  generally  drank  of  when  he 
found  himfelf  weak.     It  was  prefented  to  him,  ^nd  he  tremblingly 
Iklvanced  both  his  hands  and  took  the  glafs.     Engel  having  retired 
behind  the  king  towards  the  door  of  the  antichamber,  the  king  afkcd 
in  a  broken  voice,  *  What  does  Engel  think  of  my  legs  ?'    They  an- 
IWered  that  he  had  found  them  as  before.     At  this  reply  the  king^ 
Ihook  his  head,  as  if  to  fay  that  it  was  all  over,  and  at  the  lame  time 
jDUttered  a  few  words  which  nobody  could  comprehend.     Some  mo* 
inents  after  he  afked  what  o'clock  it  was ;  and,  on  being  anfwered 
tfiat  it  was  nine,  he  faid,  *  Well  then,  I  am  going  to  reft!'     His 
Toice  and  his  refpiration  became  gradually  more  feeble,  as  it  ufually 
happens  in  they^«i«w  Philippi ;  and  on  Thurfday  the  17th  of  Auguft, 
nineteen  minutes  after  two  in  <he  morning,  his  head  fell  on  the 
tomach  of  M.  Strizky,  his  fervant,  and  he  thus  gave  up  his  iaft 
Ireath*  without  any  convulfion  or  other  fymptom  of  pain. 
.   *  WJien'this  great  prince  expired  he  had  no  perfon  near  him  but 
Neuiti^n  and  Schcening,  two  huffars'of  his  chamber,  and  a  -few  icr- 
vants.     In  the  antichamber  were  the  Baron  de  Hertzberg,  his  ca- 
binet minifter,  lieutenant-general  Goertz,  an<i  the  grand  equerry^ 
Count  Schvverin.     During  his  whole  illnefs  no  |Ayfician  ever  fat  op 
with  him  ;  tWo  fervants  only  paffed  the  night  in  his  chamber,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  greateil  gentlenefs,  was  afraid  of  fatiguing  them  ^ 
and  never  fbfFered  the  flighteft  expreflion  of  peeviihnefs  or  impatience 
to  efcape  him      When  his  oppreffion  incommoded  him,  he  called  thtf 
fervant  who  was  near  him  with  a  low  voice,  for  fear  of  awakening  the 
perfons  afleep  in  the  next  room>  and  begged  him  to  ndie  his  head  ^ 
fettle/ 
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Pethaps  from  the  fele<9:ion'^we  have  made  of  the  moft  impor* 
tant  and.charafterifing  particulars  of  thefe  volumes,  the  reader 
^U  be  aUe  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  qualities  and  merits 
of  this  great  prinqe.  Much  ufeful  and  interefling  matter,  how- 
ever, we  leave  behind  us ;  and  we  can  particularjy  recommend 
thofe  parjte  which  contain  a  developement  of  the  principles  and 
arrangement  of  Frederick's  adminiftration  during  thofe  intervals 
of  peace  Jhe  fo  profitably  employed. 

Of  the  tranflator  we  can  (ay  but  little  in  commendation ;  his 
great  inequality  of  ftyle  malces  it  impoifible  either  to  praife  or 
condemn,  without  a  fort  of  compun6tion«     We  find  in  it  moft 
of  the  chara6lers  of  good  and  bad  writing ;  and  thefe  oppofite 
qualities  are  fo  curioufly  intermixed,  that  we  can  hardly  fingle 
out  ^  paflage  that  merits  entire  approbation  or  unqualified  cen* 
lure.     If  any  general  diftin6lion  can  be  made,  it  (hould  be  per- 
haps in  favour  of  the  merely  narrative  over^  the  defcriptive  and 
fentimental  parts,  of  the  work.     Upon  the  whole,  there  is  ibme- 
thing  callous  and  inanimate  in  his  ftyle ;  and  if  he  ftruggle  to 
,    raife  and  enliven  it,  its  gaiety  refembles  the  fuppofititious  finiJeS 
of  a  fashionable  coquet,  unimpreiled  by  genuine  feeling,  and 
luunfptred  by  native  vivacity.     In  a  word,  there  is  fo  mortifying 
an  indifference  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work,  that  it  holds 
forth  a  fervkeable,  though  difficult,  leflbn  to  critics,  fince  here 
they  are  required  to  commend  without  worth,  and  to  cenfure 
without  fcverity.     Thofe  faults  of  the  tranflation  which  are  fla-* 
grant  and  unpardonable,  occur  fo  feldom  that  we  cannot  infii<3 
upon  them  the  degree  of  chaftifement  due  to  habitual  vices ;  and 
thofe  which  in  themfelves  are  lefs  atrocious,  deferve  cenfure  oa 
account  of  theil*  prevalence.  '  To  fpeak  generally,  the  language 
is  deftitute  of  fpirit,  precifion,  and  delicacy,  while  the  utmoft 
labour  is  betrayed  by  the  tranflator  to  infufe  into  it  a  portion  of 
elegance  and  dignity  much  above  his  genius  to  obtain.     This 
4lruggle  after  fomething  beyond  his  capacity  to  reach,  often  im-^ 
parts,  to  his  ftyle  a  prepofterous  air  of-  clownifh  imitation ;  and 
his  vanity  impofes  on  him  obfcurity  for  fplendour,  inaccuracy 
fear  eafe,  incumbrance  for  dignity,  and  aftedtation  for  grace.   We 
will  produce  fome  few  fpecimens,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for 
bimfelf. 

Page  6j  preface,  ^  Freely  to  canvafs  events,  pf  which  the 
^  dates  are  recent^  at  once  befpeaks  a  want  of  policy^  and  the  ig^ 
*  norance  of  danger.  Better  is  it  to  wait  till  the  ravages  of  time 
S  fhall  have  annihilated  the  pride  which  is  perpetuallv  too  vuU 
>  nerable,  and  die  captious  vanity  which  it  is  fo  di^.cult  to  avoid 
<  offending*  And  where,  likewife,  is  the  poffibility  of  dcfcrib:* 
^  ing  the  whole  fcenery,  whilft  a  part  of  it  continues  hidden  bjr 
^  an  impenetrable  curtain?     Nor  is  this  all:  it  appears  indif^ 
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penfably  requiflte  to  prolong  the  completion  of  fo  arduoif^  2 
tafk  until  the  fcyons  which  Frederick  the  Second  has  planted 
in  the  particular  conftitution  of  his  own  ftates  ihall  have  pro-* 
duced  their  fruits ;  and  until  the  links  which  he  has  added  ta 
the  chain  which  forms  the  more  extended  conftitution  of  Eu- 
rope, fhall  have  been  either  confoiidated  or  broken.  Th.en 
only  can  caufes  be  afcertained  by  their  eiFe£ts^i  and  then  only 
muft  the  hiftorian  hope  Juftly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
hero  whom  he  choofes  for  the  fubjed  of  his  inveftigation.  It 
is  at  this  period  alone  that  he  can  indulge  the  idea  of  difco- 
veriYig  (what  the  true  portraitures  of  even  the  moft  diftin-' 
guifhed  chara£lers  will  prefent)  abilities  and  virtues,  which  it 
IS  as  fair  to  covet  as  it  is  laudable  to  imitate  their  advantageous 
aflivity;  and  errors  and  vices  which,  howfoever  tbcy  njay 
have  dazzled,  arie  always  to  be  condemned,  detefted^  and 
avoided.'  P.  7,  preface,  '  And  yet  perhaps  fome  benetits  may 
arife  from  that  particular  anticipation  which,  not  lingering  for 
the  approach  of  any  future  era,  at  once  enters  upon  a  feries  of 
details  refpecSing  the  life  and  character  of  this  extraordinary 
monarch.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  colle£l  into  one  mats 
all  the  interefting  anecdotes  which  it  is  pofTible  to  interweave 
with  a  biographical  relation  of  fuch  peculiar  importance/ 

P.  7,  preface,  *  On  no  occafion  has  he  ventured  to  introduce 
his  own  opinion  without  the  utmoft  confcioUfnefs  that  he  is  not 
exempt  from  faHibility.  Could  he  prefume  at  all,  it  muft  be 
upon  the  fearlcfs  freedom  with  which  he  developes  a  multitude 
of  circun^ftapce;s,  to  preferve  them  in  the  light  in  which  they 
ftruck  him  at  the  firft  glance,  and  where  they  ftill  continue  to 
attra£):  his  obfervation.  Such  is  the  privilege  and  fuch  the 
duty  of  an  impartial  writer;  and,  notwithftanding  that,  upon 
this  ground  he  may  be  led  into  miftakes,  it  is  even  more 
than  probable  that  he  will  remain  guiltlefe  of  a  voluntary  falfe- 
hood/  P.  24,  ift  vol.  *  The  choice  fpirits  of  Reinfberg  aJ-^ 
ready  figured  to  themfelves  a  delicious  life  flowing  with  abun-» 
dance  5  they  beheld  nothing  in  future  but  days  interwoven  with 
gold  and  flowers.'  P.  127,  ift  vol.  <  Genuine  philofophy 
contemns  thefe  idle  reafonings  which  policy  adopts  unfortu- 
nately.'    P.  30,  I  vol.  *  Many  years  peace  were  wanting/ 

'P«  226,  ift  vol.  ^  To  a  contention  againft  which  it  was  equal 
in  all  refpefts.'  P.  230,  ift  vol.  '  Sy  the  attractive  motives 
of  their  own  inteijefts.*  P.  243,  ift  vd.  '  In  this  manner 
had  Pitt  enchained  the  nation  to  his  counfels,  and  fortune  to  his 
adminiftration.'  P.  160,  2d  vol.  '  We  are  now  upon  the  point 
of  viewing  him,  amidft  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  ardently 
advancing  in  the  career  of  the  fciences  and  arts,  and  cultivating 
them  equally  with  fuccefs »  thus  adding  the  wreathes  of  Apdld 
.  *  to 
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*  to  the  triumphant  laurels  of  Bellona.*    P.  274,  ad  vol.  *  He 

*  has  more ;  he  poffefles  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  thing 

*  breathing  in  his  country,  and  of  all  ftrangers  who  have  heard 

*  the  narrative  of  his  virtues.*     P.  270,  2d  vol.  '  The  men  pay 

*  little  attention  to  drefs,  and  the  women,  who  have  the  art  of 

*  giving  an  elegant  turn  to  the  moft  fimple  ftufFs,  catch  the  true 

*  point  of  adjuftment  to  fet  oflF  their  charms,  without  fmother- 
*ing  or  deftroying  them.'     P.  276,  2d  vol,  '  Germany  trem- 

*  bled  for  his  days,  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  has  beftowed 

*  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  tears  upon  his  tomb.'  The  author 
feems  exceedingly  attached  to  the  word  charm,  and  frequently 
makes  but' an  indifferent  ufe  of  it;  as,  *  The  charm  of  good 
♦.works' — *  The  charms  of  application'— and, fuch  like.  The 
following  are  peculiar  phrafes;  '  Endearing  frequency' — *  ap- 

*  plied  his- pursuits' — '  nearly  aimed  a  firing' — *  during  the  arts 
'  of  peace.' 

It  appears  as  if  the  traiiflator  were  determined  never  fo  far  to 
fprget  himfelf  as  to  merit  entire  praife ;  and  if  ever  a  good  paf- 
fage  occur,  he  is  fure  to  disfigure  it  by  the  obtrufion  of  fome 
improper  term.     Take  the  following  period  for  inftance : 

•  «  The  year  1756  is  celebrated,  m  the  annals  of  Pruffia,  by  the 
commencexnefit  of  t  war  in  which  a  hoft  of  enemies^  lea^^ued  toge- 
ther againft  her,  occafioned  her  jjowcr  to  totter  even  to  its  founda- 
tions ;  y^t,  notwithftanding  the  violence  of  the  fhock»  (he  arofe^  at 
tjie  expiration  of  feven  years,  ail  marked  tnceffknply  by  toils  and 
battles,  entirely  covered  with  the  brilliancy  of  national  charader  and 
renown.' 

'  Sometimes  there  runs  a  vein  of  fine  language  for  a  conCder- 
able  length ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  always  a  mafs  of  much 
unmeaning  verbeage,  induftrioufly  accumulated  round  it^  as  in 
this  paflage : 

«  It  is  alfo  to  Frederick  that  we  owe,  in  fome  meafure,  the  happy 
progrefs  of  information  in  the  prefent  age.  Philofophy,  too  fre- 
quently conffrained  to  ftrugglc  in  obfcurity,  has  at  length  promuU 
gated  her  beneficent  opinions  from  a  throne,  and  given  to  the  world 
the  interefting  example  of  the  moft  brilliant  and  moft  glorious  reign* 
We  have  experienced  that  certain  opinions,  on  which  it  long  fecmed  . 
dangerous  to  touch,  though  they  conftituted  the  wretchedncfs  of  the 
human  race,  might  be  made  to  bend  under  the  application  of  fimple 
snd  -natural  means ;  the  fceptre  of  fanaticifm  is  broken  without  effort 
in  couniriei  on  which  it  preffed'  the  heavieft  during  the  courfe- of 
many  centuries ;  and  wbdc  nations  have  ihllken  off  at  leaft  the  moft 
difgraceful  of  their  fetters. 

:  *  Frederick's  efforts  to  beftow  on  his  people  the  bleiEng  of  a  ju- 
rifprudence  dilated  by  humanity  and  reaibn,  have  conveyed  their 
happy  influence  even  to  fouthern  climes.    On  all  fides  mankind  are   , 
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ardently  employed  in  reforming  codea*  odious  lawsj  and  barl^^m^^ 
conilitQtions ;  die  torture  has  difappeared  from  every  tribunal,  blood' 
flows  lefs  upon  the  fcaffold»  and  in  fome  countries  it  has  ceafed  to 
flow.  To  correQ  and  to  amend  are  more  the  objedls  of  refearch,  than, 
puntfhment  and' vengeance.  The  value  of  men  is  better  u^derfloo4> 
and  governments,  feeling  that  humiliation  and  a  total  neglect  en-  , 
gender  the  greatefl  part  of  orimes,  pay  mare  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  fubfiftence^  and  welfare,  of  the  citiz61is.  Thefe  effotts« 
indeed,  have  not  yet  produced  the  happy  revolution  to  be  expeded 
from  them,  but  they  have  let  the  mind  afloat.  Juftice,  redlitude* 
and  truth,  are  the'ol^efls  of  general  reiearch ;  and,  by  dint  of  feel- 
ing, there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they  will  he  at  length  dif* 
covered.' 

We  (hall  now  diftnifs  both  the  writer  and  tranflator,  with  con* 
fefling  ourfelves  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  under  ob- 
ligations to  them  for  much  entertainment. 

After  all,  if  it  be  thought  that  our  criticifm  is  too  long,  and 
that  the  volumes  were  unworthy  of  the  pains  we  have  beftowed 
upon  them,  we  have  a  ready  anfwer  y  let  fuch  objedlors  be  re* 
minded  of  the  fpirit  and  defign  of  this  monthly  publication, 
which  does  not  proceed  upon  the  fanguine  idea  of  correSing  the 
author  whofe  works  arc  under  review,  hut  that  of  holding  out 
leflbns  of  caution,  and  bbjefls  of  imitation,  to  others.    We  con- 
fider  it  as  a  hopelefs  attempt  to  conquer  the  obduracy  of  literary 
pride,  and  are  far  from  imagining  ourfelves  able  to  oppofe  the 
fuggeiftions  of  felf-conceit,  the  compliments  of  profane  judges, 
and  the  flattery  of  miftaken  friends ;  hut  we  are  comforted  in  the 
hope  of  prevailing  fo  far  by  confiftency  and  perfevcrance  in 
our  criticifms  as  to  purify  and  preferve  the  public  tafte ;  and, 
by  expofmg  to  each  the  errors  of  his  neighbours,  to  protefl 
him  from  the  contagion  of  thofe  defefls  which  an  high  notion  of 
his  own  talents  might  render  him  too  infatuated  to  perceive  ia 
himfelf,  and,  if  perceived,  too  proud  to  acknowledge. 


Art.  VII.  Jn  EJfay  m  Phlogifim  and  the  C^o/litution  rf  Acidi. 
A  New  Edition.  •  By  R,  Kirwany  Efq*  To  which  are  addid^ 
Notes  exhibiting  and  defending  the  Antiphlpgijlic  Theory^  andan^ 
nexed  to  the^French  Edition  of  this  ff^wi  by  Meffrs*  de  Morveau^ 
Lavoijiery  de  la  Place^  Monge^  Bertholleij  and  de  FourcroyJ 
Tranjlated  into  Englifh.  Tf^tth  additional  Remarks  .and  RepHef 
by  the  Author*    Syo.  55*  boards.  Jobnfon,  London* 
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OOME  time; has  el^cd  fihce  our  review  of  the  firft  edition 
P  of  this  work;  during  .yhich  period  theorericd  chemiftry  h»s 
Wen  materially  improved,     A  tchange  of  thne.  will  not  un- 
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commonly  |)roduce  a  change  of  fentiment ;  and  though  we  ori- 
ginally efpoufed  the  pfilo^iftic  do6lrine,  and,  c«i^  that  account 
perhap5>  may  find  it  Ibmewhat  difficult  to  divorce  btafelyes  en- 
tirely from  fo  old  and  fo  habitual  a  favourite,  yet  we  will  not 
be  fo  upcandid  as-  not  to,  confefe  that,  from  an  imparti^  furvey 
of  what  has  been  advapced  by  fubipquent  authors,  We  feel  th^ 
panegyric  warmtK  of.  our  former  opinion  cooled  dawn  to  a 
more  moderate  teniperatui:e. 

The  novelty  of  a  fyftematic  treatife  on  phlogifton  by  fo  greaf 
a  charafter  as  Mr.  Kirwan,  Teemed  at  firft  to  attra<Sl  general  at- 
tention, if  not  general  admiration.  The  antiphlogiftians  in  con- 
fequence,  finding  themfelves  likely  to  fink  in  public  eftimation^ 
felt  themfelves  called  i^on  to  meet  their  formidable  antagonift 
in  the  open  field  of  ^controverfy.  This  gave  birth  to  the  notes 
of  Meflrs.  Lavoifier,  Mor'veau,  BerthoUet,  de  la  Place,  Monge, 
Fourcroy,  &g.  .  which  were  annexed  to  the  French  edition  of 
Mr.  Kirwan's  Eflay.  This  work,  together  with  the  French  an- 
notations, npw  tranflated  into  Englifh,  with  2ho\xt  feyenteen  pages 
of  additional  remarks  and  replies  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  conftitute  the 
whole  publication  now  under  confideration.  Having  thus  before 
us  a. full  and  coniprehenfive  view  of  this  great  philofophical  con- 
troverfy,  we  fhall  proceed  to  examine  what  fort  of  progrefs 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  or  by  his  opponents,  in  defence 
and  eftablifliment  of  their  refpeSive  theories.. 

An  ingenious  di^lajr,  of  aumerous  fa<Sls  and  phenomena  is  not 
wanting,  on  both  fides,  to  fupport  their  different  doctrines ;  but 
fo  long  as  thefe  can,  Vith  equal  plaufibility,  be  explained  in 
conformity  to  the  ten^t;s  of  both  parties,  how  can  the  truth  of 
either  theory  be  decifively  afcertained  ?  Mere  afifertions  and  re-  , 
aflertions  in  vindication  of  favourite  hypothefes,  founded  on  the 
iartie  identical  phenomena,  avail  but  little  in  deciding  fo  very 
iiice  and  important  a  difpute,  until  fuch  phenomena  are  ftri6Hy 
traced  up  to  their  original  caufes ;  which  can  hardly  be  dona 
without  calling  in  mauiematical  afiiftance.     '  At  fome  future 

*  time,*  fays  the  great  founder  and  fupporter  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  theory,  '  the  precifion  of  our  data  may  perhaps  be  car- 

*  ried  to  that  degree,  that  the  geometer  may  calculate  in  his  clpfet 
^  the  phenpmena  of  particular  chemical  combinations  in  the  fama 

*  manner  that  he  now  computes  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
^  bodies.     The  views,'  continues  i^e,  '  which  M.  de  la  Plaee 

*  entertains  refpeding  this  dbjeft,  and  the  experiments  we  have 

*  projefted  according  to  his  ideas,  to  exprefs  by  numbers  the 

*  forces  of  affinity  between  different  bodies,  give  us  reafon  al- 
^  ready  to  confider  thi^  as,  a  hope  not  entirely  chimerical.* 

Injuftice  to  the  Ffe^ph  academicians,  vtp  muft  acknowledge 
that,  notwlthftanding  their,  arguments  ^  are,  in  fome  inftancesi 
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fupcrficial,  and  in  others  even  erroneous^  yet,  for  the  moft  party 
they  difcover  more  connexion,  and  Icfs  embarraflment,  in  their 
mode  of  reafoning  than  is  generally  exhibited  by  their  phlogiftic 
opponent, 

Mr.  Kirwan's  Additional  Remarks  and  Replies  to  his  annota- 
tors  are  very  laconic,  and  contain  little  or  nothing  important 
or  novel,  either  in  point  of  argument  or  matter.  Perhaps  the 
moft  that  the  philofophical  reader  will  learn  from  the  peru&l  of 
them  is,  that  he  ftill  tenacioufly  perfifts  in  his  former  fenti- 
.ments. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  our  ufual  limits  to  trace  thefe  phi- 
lofophical difputants  ftep  by  ftep  in  their  different  arguments 
and  replies.  We  fhall  therefore  only  point  out  thofe  leading 
principles  on  which  their  oppolite  doftrines  feem  principally  to 
reft. 

'  The  phlogiftians  fuppofe  that  the  folid  matter  of  light  inflam- 
mable air  is  one  of  the  conftituent  principles  of  metals ;  and 
when  the  fteam  of  water  is  pafled  over  red-hot  iron,  that  its  in- 
flammable principle,  or  phlogifton,  is  expelled  in  an  aerial  ftate 
by  the  water,  which  unites  to  the  metallic  bafis. 

*  The  antiphlogiftiaris,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
inflammable  air  comes  from  the  v^ter  in  the  above  procefs,  while 
its  other  principle,  the  concrete  '  matter  of  dephlogifticated  air 
(oxigene),  unites  to  the  metal. 

Thus  they  fuppofe  that  iron  has  greater  attraffion  to  oxigene 
than  the  matter  of  light  inflammable  air  (hydrogene)  has  to  that 
principle. 

-.  In  order  to  invalidate  this  hypothefis  of  the  antiphlogiftians, 
Mr.  Kirwan  adduces  the  following  experiment,  which  he  thinks 
incompatible  with  their  docbine :  *  Dr.  Prieftley,'  fays  he,  '  by. 

*  the  help  of  a  burning-glafs,  heated  a  bit  of  iron  in  dephlo- 
«  gifticated  air  extracted  from  precipitate  perfe^  and  prefently 
«  perceived  the  air  to  be  diminiflied,  and  vifibly  abforbed  by  the 

*  iron,  which  was  converted  into  a  flag,  and  gained  a  weight 

*  very  nearly  correfponding  to  that  of  the  air  which  was  abforbed; 

*  but  when  he  afterwards  heated  this  flag  in  inflammable  air,  th^ 

<  inflamms^ble  air  alfo  difappeared ;  a  confiderable  quantity  o^ 

<  water  was  produced,  the  iron  recovered  its  metallic  ftate,  and^ 

*  Joft  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  water  it  had  given, 
«  out.  In  the  f  rft  experiment  the  phlogifton  of  the  iroi^ 
^  united  to*  the  dephlogifticated  air,  and  formed  water,  which  thq 

<  iron  abforbed,  became  a.  flag,  and  muft  thereby  have  gained 
^  the  weight  of  the  dephlogifticated  air.     In  the  fecond  experi- 

*  ment,  the  water  was  expelled  and  converted  into  vapour,  while 
^-  the  inflammable  air  was  abforbed,  and  the  iron  thereby  reftored 
'.  to  its  ariginaj  ftate  and  weight.*  'In the  antiphlogiftic  hypo- 
'>   '        •  "    '  *  thefts^ 
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^  the{is,.it  muft  be  iaid^  that  in  the  firil  experiment  the  pure 
^  air  united  to  the  iron  and  formed  a  flag ;  but  in  the  fecond^ 
^  th^  dephlogifticated  air  quitted  the  iron,  united  to  the  infiam-* 
^  mable  air,  and  formed  water ;  but  this  contradi£ls  Mr.  La- 

*  voifier's  table,   where  pure  air  i$  repreferited  as   having  a 

*  ftronger  affinity  to  iron,  than  to  inflammable  airj  nor  caix. 

*  heat  be  (aid  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  expujfion  of  pure  air  from 

*  iron,  and  its  reunion  to  inflammable  air,  fince  this  expulfioA 

*  takes  place  in  the  very  circumftance  in  which  water*  is  faid  t^ 

*  be  deconipofed  by  the  expulfion  of  the  bxigenous  principle 
'  from  inflammable  air,  and  the  union  of  the  oxigenous  prin^ 

*  ciple  to  iron.* 

Doeis;  not  this  mode  of  reafoning,  we  would  prefume  to  afk, 
argue  more  againft.the  phlogifticthan  the  antiphlogiftic  doctrine, 
notwkhftanding  Mr.  Kirwan  attempts  to  obviate  it  ? 

'  If  it  be  replied,'  continues  he,  '  that  we  alfo  afllert  that 

*  water  is  expelled  from  iron  by  inflammable  air,  in  the  very 

*  circumflance,  in  which  we  before  aflerted,  that  inflammable 

*  ^ir  was  expelled  from  it  by  water,  I  fhall  anfwer  that  the  cir- 

*  cumftances  are  not  the  fame;    when   water  expels  inflam- 

*  mable  air  from  iron,  the  water  contains  much  more  fpecific 

*  heat  than  either  ifon  or  its  phlogifton,  and  the  phlogifl:on  has 
'  room  to  efcape  in  the  form  of  inflammable  air  5  but  when  in- 

*  flammable  air  expels  water  from  iron,  the  inflammable  air  is 

<  confined,  and  having  an  equal  affinity  to  iron,  and  more  fpe- 

*  cific  heat  than  the  condenfed  v^ater,  and  preffing  upon  the 
'  iron  with  confiderable  force,  by  reafon  of  its  heat  and  con- 

*  finement,  it  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  water,  which  is  imme- 

*  diately  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenfed  on  the  fides  of 

<  the  glafe.     In  the  antiphlogiftic  hypothefis  this  reafon  will  not 

*  applyj  becaufe,  according  to  it,  the  oxigenous  principle  has 

*  a  ftrong  affinity  to  iron,  and  the  inflammable  air  none  at  all ;  fo 

*  that  there  is  no  fubftance  at^all  that  tends  to  expel  the  former  5 

*  and  the  communication  of  fpecific  heat  to  the  oxigenous  prin- 
^  ciple  fhould  rather  impede  than  promote  its  union  with  the 

/  i^ammable,  fince  this  heat  muft  be  given  out  before  that 

*  union  can  take  place/  We  beg  leave  to  difagree  with  Mr. 
Kirwan  in  the  foregoing  explanation.     After  confidering  .the 

•fubjeft  attentively,  we  think  it  incompatible  with  true  and  found 
philofophy,  and  doubt  not  but  that  the  intelligent  and  attentive 
chemift  will  readily  fee  the  fallacy  of  it. 

M.  de  Fourcroy,  who  is  the  author  of  the  note  on  Mr.  Kir- 
wan's  k&AOti  on  calcination,  makes  the  following  reply: 

« 

*  Firft,'  fays  he,  *  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  muft  have  increafed 
very  accurately  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  vital  air  fixed  in  its 
oxidation.    Secondly,  Tbe  hydrogenous  gas  abforbed  a  part  of  this 
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oxigchc,  with  which '4t  fornwd  thfe  wafei  obtained  bjr  Dr.  Prierfley. 
.Thirdly,  The  iron  did  not  recover  its^pevfed  metalhc  ftate,  nor  re- 
-iiime  its  original  weigl\t  Bat  how,  fays  hks.  Kirwan>  <  coi^ld  the  ix^ 
•flammable  gas  reduce  the  iiixi,  or  defM^ite  it  of  oxigene^  vhen^  6sl 
/the  <pntrary,  According  |o  Wr«  Lavqifier'a  taWe  «f  »fiiflt|ii?s,  iroh 
^fs  ^  Arongiu*  affinity  with  oxigeii^  thkn;t]^e  bafe  of  ioHamipahle 
£a$  ha$»  and  becau^  it  is  by  virtue  of  this,  greater  affinity  that  it  de- 
cpmpofes  water.  If  this,  \yhich  at  firft  gippcars  to  be  a  very  flrong 
objeoion,  ihould^  when  attentively  examined,  l^ecome  a  new  proof 
In  confirmation  of  the  dodlrinc  we  fupport,  it  will  not,  I  think,  bje 
'poflible  to  deny  all  the  advantages  of  this'doArine  over  thofe  w^ch 
preceded  it.  Now  the  qaeftion  befbre  us  is  exa^ly  in  this  iituation^ 
as  I  (hall  proceed  to  ihew. 

<  It  is  very  true  that  irOn  decompofes  v^ater  by  virttie  Of  Its*  affinity 
for  oxigene,  Vhich  is  greater  than  that  which  unites  it  to  hydfo- 
gene ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  true  that  this  affinity  has  a  limit :  in  fa£i,  vccn 
^n  contad  with  water  itfelf^  ait  the  highefl  tempetatul-e,  is  never 
oxided  further  than  to  beco^ne  black ;  it  does  not  deprive  the  }i^uid 
^of  more  oxigene  than  is  required  to  -convert  it  into  Q^ecular  iron 
ore,  which  is  black,  brilliant,  brittle,  Itifible,  cryilallizable,  or  max- 
tial  ethiops^  when  it  Is  reduced  to  ,powder.     As  long  as  this  oxide  js 
in  contaft  with  water  only,  and  has  no  communication  either  wi^ 
air  or  acids,  or  other  metallic  oxides,  it  remains  conliantly  in  this 
flate ;  and  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  faturated  With  oxigene,  becaufc 
it  then  contains  no  more  than  between  twenty-eight  and  thjrty  pounds 
per  quintal,  whereas  by  other  proceffes  it  can  abforb  a  mu<ih  greater 
quantity.     It  is  this  point  of  oxidation  of  iron  by  water  which  we 
icall  the  limit  of  the  affinity  of  this  metal  for  oxigene,  with  relation 
to  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  hydfogene.  Now  iron  takes  oxigenlle 
■from  hydrogene  o;f)}y  to  this  dqgree,  and  then  its  force  of  affinity  for 
oxigene  yields  to  that  which  keeps  the  hydrogene  and  oxigene  united, 
^nd  the  ipn  no  longer  decompoies  the  water ;  hence  it  is,  that  when 
the  internal  part  of  the.  gun-baxrd  through  wKich.  water  has  been 
IpafTed,  is  converted,  to  a  certkin.ttickn els,  into  black 'oJcide,  tl^e 
\\ater  fufFers  no  further  alteration;  for  this  reafoh  likeWife  it  is  thaj, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  martial  ethiops  of  Leniery,  if*  care  be  takep 
to  keep  the  iron  and  the  w^ttei-irom  thecontaft  of  at'r,  the  metal 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  black,-  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid; 
it  is  for  this  reafon,  laftly,  that  this  black  oxide  or  martial  ethiops, 
is  diiTolved  in  the  fulphurtc  and  inuriatic'  acid6,  almOll  iwithout  elfef. 
vefcence,  and  withollt  affording  hydrogendos  gas*     It  wiH  be  no  \& 
!cafy  from  this  primitive  explanation,  to.  fay  why  h}?drGigenous  gas 
reduces,  oc  if fiviyifies  the  oxides  pf  iropi  1^  ri^ma^ing  ^hkt  this  re- 
du6lion  takes  place  only  in  tl^ofe  oxides  , which  are  mpre  advanoej^ 
.in  their  oxidation  thairt&e  black  iron  or  ethiops,  and  that  it  (bops  at 
the  moment  when  thd  oxides  of  iron  are  brought  to  the  iibate  pf 
ethiops.     In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  brown,  red,   yellow,  '^^ 
'wliite  oxides  of  iron  abforb  hydrogenous  gis,  be^oifte  of  ar4e^tfer  co- 
lour, and  are  converted  into  a  black  powctert  whicVi^  ^ttra^ed  by 
the  magnet,  but  is  pot  pure  iron,  but  th^l. which.  W$ jcalj,  the  bl^cjc 
oxide  of  this  metal.     The  hydrogQie  does  not  take  from  the  oxides 

of 
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~  6f  iwi>a  any  greater  quantity  of  oxigene  than  that  inhkh  they  con., 
tained  beyond  their  oxidation  to  the  black  colour,  becabfe  this  quan- 
tity his  i  greater  affinity  with  the  hydrogene  than  with  the  iron  ; 
tnit  wheta  the  reduaion  is  arrived  to  this  pomt,  it  proceeds  no  fut- 
ther ;  the  laft  nprdon  of  oxigene  which  the  iron  contains  adherts 
more  ftrongly  »  it  than  it  tends  to  unite  .with  the  hydrogene  j  there 
is  no  other  knowji  fubftance  but  manganefe,  zinc,  and  carbone,  which 
can  deprive  iron  of  this  laft  portionof  oxigene ;  and  even  for  tl^is 
purpofe  theit  is  rfeqdirdd  a  very  elevated  temperature,  as  the  artpf 
founding  anil  refining  of  iron  evitices      In  the  experiment  Of  Dr. 
■prieftley  the  iron  was  oxided  by  the-  vital  air  beyond  the  flate  of 
blaclc  oxide,  and  the  volume  of  gas  abforbed  muft  have  produced  a 
great  diminution,  as  it  Is  known  thiit  to  faturate  the  oxigenoas  pnn- 
tiple  there  h  required  riear  one  fixth  part  by  weight  of  the  hydr6. 
gcnous  gas,  *hich  is  'only  one  fourteenth  of  the  fpdafic  weight  of 
f  ital  J.    tence  we  tfiink.  as  the  expreffions  ufed  by  Dr.  Prreftley 
authorife  us,  di4t,  after  the  reduftion  of.  this  fcoria  of  iron,  there 
inuft  have  b^eh  a  fmall  exC«s.tif  weight,  beyohd  what  was  taken 
'to  be  calcined  in  viud  air-     This  Vxcefs  of  weight,  after  the  reduc- 
tion, anfwers  t6  Ae  quantity  of  oxigene  neceffdry  to  keep  the  iron  . 
in  the  ftate  of  black  oxide  or  ethiops.    If  "an  addidonal  proof  be  re- 
quired  of  the  theory  of  the  affinities  of  die  Petals  With  oiagene  corf,- 
Jaratively  with  that  of  hydrogene  for  the  feme  oxidant  br  a^d.fiant 
Principle,  we  may  Here  mention  the  remarkable  faft,  •that  the  oxi^s 
If  lead  and  bifmuth  ftrongly  abforb  the  hydrogefte  6f  inflamtaable 
bL;  and  are  completely  relliced,  becaufe  they  are  not  fof«ptible  of 
fe^dmpofing  water  when  alone  5  whereas  zinc.  Which  poffefles  this 
St  property  in  a  Aoft  eminent  degree,   affotds  ah  oxide  whofe 
whiteneri?in  no  manner  altered,  and  which'is  Hot  it  all  reduced 
by  the  conua  of  hydrogenous  gas.'     , 

Thus  M.  de  Fourcroy,  in  our  opinion,  very  rationally  ac- 
counts for  all  the  phenomena  Which  Mr.  Kirwan  opppfes  to  tHe 
antiphlogiftic  doarine,  rcfpefting  the  decompofitiOn  of  water 
«nd  the  reduaion  of  iron  calces  by  the  mediation  of  light  in- 

^'^Smf  If^n^ht  inflammable  air  deprived  the  cklk  of  iron  6f 
\the  whole   of  its  oxigene  or  dephlogifticated  air,    when  ex- 
•pofed  to  a  violent  h^t,  we  do  not  fee  how  it  could  oppofe 
'the  antiphlogiftic  doarine  in  the  fmaUeft  degree,  or  invali- 
dated  Lafmfier'staHe  of  affinities  rconfijrrrrg  that  Iron 
fe  a  fixed  body,  and  that  fire  Weakens  its  attTaaiort  to  dephld- 
lifticated  air,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prOmdtes  the  union  bf 
fiogift  cated  air  to  light  inflammable  air     No  doubt  .f^a 
fXcient  degree  of  heat  could  be  produced,  the  calces  of  irAn 
wSdt  revived  without  the  affiftance  of  any  fubftance  what- 
Ztt  therefore,  with  equal  probability,  U  will  follow  that  the 
S  of  water    in  its  utmoft  degree  of  rarity,  paffed  over  the 
J-urfecc  of  iron  thus  heated,  would  fufF«r  no  decpmpofition» 
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We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  another  quotation  or  two 
*  relative  to  the  produ£Uon  of  li^ht  inflammable  air  during  the 
.  diiTolution  of  iron  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  whereby  the  reader 
!  may  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  foi'ce  and  confiftency  of  their 
I  refpe£^ive  arguments  in  exhibiting  and  defending  their  different 
■  doctrines. 

<  And  in  effefl,'  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  '  if  we  confider  the  decoxnpo- 
iition  of  water  in  this  cafe,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  cannot  out 
appear  exceedingly  improbable;  every  decompofition  arifes  either 
from  a  iingle  or  double  affinity;  tli^refore,  if  during  the  diflblution 
of  iron  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  ^cid,  water  is  decompofed,  this  muft 

'  happen  either  by  virtue  of  a  iingle  or  'of  a  double  affinity;  yet  nei- 
ther can  be  iaid  to  take  place :  not  a  double  affinity,  iince  the  in- 
flammable air  ^fcapes  without  uniting  to  the  acid  ^   not  a  fingle 

.  affinity,  (ince  there  is  no  proof  that  any  fuch  affinity  exifts  in  this 

.'cafe ;  and,  if  it  did  exift,  water. ihould  as  eaiily  be  decompofed  by 
iron  without  an  acid,  as  when  an  acid  is  prefent,  or  rather  more 
eaii'y,  fince  the  affinity  of  water  to  the  acid  mud  diminifh  its  ten- 
dency, or  that  of  any  of  its  component  parts,  to  unite  to  any  other 
fubilance ;  and  on  that  account  we  find  a  variety  of  folations  preci<^ 

'  pitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  merely  becaufe  it  attrads  the  water  ne- 
cefTary  to  hold  them  in  folution.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
part  the  acid  a£ls  here ;  in  the  new  theory  it  feems  to  be  quite 

'.  idle,  and  contributes  nothbg  to  the  folution.  Why  does  not  its 
ox'genous  principle  unite  to  the  inflammable  air  of  the  water  at  the 

'  fame  time  that  the  oxigenous  principle  of  the  water  unites  to  the 
metal?  iince,  by  the  table  of  M.  Lavoifier,  this  principle  has  a 
greater  affinity  to  inflammable  air  than  to  fulphur.  How  comes  it 
that  volatile  vitriolic  acid  difengages  inflammable  air  from  iron? 
fince  its  own  oxigenous  principle  ib  fufficiently  developed  and  fuffi- 

.ciently  copious  to  unite  to  iron,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  of 
water.     How  does  flxed  air  expel  inflammable  air  from  iron  ?  Do  all 

.acids  help  the  decompofltion  of  water,  and  yet  remain  inert?' 

^  Thefe  are  certainly  very  philofophical  obfervations  and  quc- 
.  ries  of  Mr.  Kirwan ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  appear 
^  more  favourable  to  his  doftrine  than  to  that  of  the  antiphlo* 
'giftians.  M.  de  Fourcroy,  in  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties, 
makes  the  following  reply : 

•  Mr.  Kirwan,*  fays  he,  *  does  not  conceive  why  iron  fhould  dc- 

.  compofe  the  water  rather  than  the  fulphuric  acid :  or  why  the  dif- 

eneaged  hydrogene  of  tlie  water  did  not  deprive  the  fulphur  of  iu 

*  oxigene,    ThcTe  phenomena  appeared  to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the 

'  theory  we  have  eitablifhed ;  but  he  does  not  recolleft  that  the  affinity 

which  obtains  between  two  bodies  fingly,  is  fubjed  to  remarkable 

"  variation  by  the  addition  of  a  third     Thus  iron  ^nd  hydrogene  de- 

compofe  the  fulphuric  acid  when  they  adt  flngly.-upon  it  at  a  high 

temperature ;  but  when  the  iron  and  acid  are  in  conta6l  with  water, 

the  order  of  the  affinities  is  immediately  changed ;  the  affinity  of  the 

iron 
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liOn  for  the  oxigcnc  of  the  water  becomes  Aronger  than  that  of  the 
snetal  for  the  oxigene  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  becaufe  the  latter  has 
a  very  confiderable  affinity  for  the  water  to  which  it  adheres,  and  for 
the  oxide  of  iron  to  which  it  tends  to  unite.  Thefe  two  laft- 
mentioned  aifinities  caufe  the  acid  to  remain  entire,  and  likewifc 
ailbid  the  rcafon  why  the  hydrogene  of  the  water  does  not  decott* 
pofe  the  fulphuric  acid  at  the  tempera^rc  of  the  foludons.' 

This  explanation  of  M.  de  Fourcroy  is  but  a  very  inade- 
quate folution  of  the  above  phenomenon,  and  will  not  on  exa- 
mination, we  conceive,  bear  the  teft  of  found  philofophy. 

We  Iball  beg  leave  to  diflFer  from  the  French  tranflator  of 
Mr,  Kirwan*s  work  where  he  fays,  in  his  note  (fee  p,  25  in  the 
Eno^lilh  tranflation),  *  It  may  be  obferved  that  air  in  general  is 

*  (^cifically  lighter  when  faturated  with  water  than  when  de- 

*  prived  of  it/  In  our  opinion  the  cafe  is  quite  the  reverfe; 
for  water  can  be  abftrafted  from  a  given  quantity  of  air,  and 
this  water  can  be  reftored  to  it  again  without  altering  its  di- 
menfions,  provided  the  temperature  of  the  a^ir  be  not  changed; 
therefore  it  is  fufEciently  evident  that  air  will  acquire  additional 
gravity  by  the  prefence  of  water ;  and  that  it  will  become  lighter 

.  in,  proportion  as  it  is  ag^in  deprived  of  it. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  work,  we  muft  obferve  that  the 
Englifti  tranflator  is  entitled  to  our  praife  for  the  pains  he  has 

«  taken  in  furniftiing  us  with  the  fentiments  of  the  French  aca- 
demicians in  our  own  language ;  a  tafk  which  he  appears  to 
have  executed  with  particular  ^delity  and  exaftnefs.     The  rc- 

'  marks,  which'  he  offers  in  his  preface,  concerning  the  limits  of 
error  in  chemical  experiments,  certainly  merit  attention^ 


Art.  VIII.  TT>e  Principks  of  Moral  Philofophy  invefligated^  and 
briefly  applied  to  the  Conjiitution  of  Gvil  Society  :  together  with 
Remarks  on  the  Principle  ajfumed  by  Mr.  Paley  as  the  Bafis  cf 
all  moral  Concluftons^  and  on  other  Pofitims  of  the  fame  Authm-* 
By  Thomas  Gtfiorney  M.J.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  White. 
London,  1789. 

THOUGH  we  objefted  to  JMr.  Paley's  performance  from 
its  want  of  novelty,  either  in  arrangement  or  argument,  we 
did  not  enter  clofely  into  the  defign  of  his  philofophy.  The 
truth  is,  there  muft  be  fome  firft  principles  in  morals  j  and 
thofe  of  Mr.  Paley  (general  expedience,  which  is  much  the  faim© 
as  univerfal  benevolence)  fland  on  as  good,  or  perhaps  better 
ground,  than  any  other.  Mr.  Gifborne  is,  however,  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  expofmg  the  un- 
certainty 
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ctrt^inty  arid  dinger  of  alio  Wing  dfroretioftaiy  powers  tbdireJff- 
our  coAduA.     We  flikll  give  his  irguments  oh  this  'flibj^ft  ta 
lis  own  words : 

•  •  '      •  ^ 

.'  Bfefbre  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  trtt^  or  fallacy  of 
.  tbe  sirguments  by  which  this  dodriiie  [general  expediency]  is  ibp- 
.poricrd>  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  confider  it^  nature  and  tendency,  and. to 
bcflow  a  minute  attention  on  the  eiFeds  which  i;  would  be  likely  to 
"jNtjidficej  if  iinivcrfally  admitted,  on  the  coifdad  and  Itappin^  of 
'  msinki  fid. 

«  A  moraM,  pOff^lTcd,  like  Mr.  Paltfy,  of  a  ^nnd  and  |)efiemt- 
Wg  trnderfl^ndit^,  adluated  by  a.  iincere  >everefl(ce  foir  the  fcriptores, 
.a  firm  attachment  to  virtue,  and  a  decided  abhcnrreAce  of  Vigel;  if 
^e  alfocoitcur  in  Mr..  Paley's  principle,  mull  ipaintain  that  inxerddn 
pofTible  cafes  he  (hould  deferve  not  merely  pardon,  but 'approbatioB> 
from  his  fellow-creatures,  for  anions  which  are  ufually  deemed  the 
Blackest  crimes,  lie  mull  maintain  that  circumitances  may  aijft 
Which  '(Kail  entitle  him  to  the  reward  of  everlafting  glory,  at  the 
jrfdgroeht-'fcat  of  Chrift,  for  his  rapine,  for  his  hypoc'rify,  for  hiis  peV- 
juried,  fbr  his  riiurders,  fbr  having  betrayed  his  country,  or  abjortd 
'  Jiis'God!  He  jnult  maintain  that  his  priv<ite  opinion  of  future  confe* 
i^cnccfs  is  the  ilandard  which  alone  eflabli/hes  the  mekhing  of  the 
platneil  precepts,  and  the  obligation  of  ^Che  m<ji\  pdfitive  injundioas» 

•  of  ffhe  ^oijfcl  I  •  ' 

.   *  From  Mr.  Paley's  conceffions  it  mail  be  idlowed  that  no  one  of 
.  fha  cUes  d^fcribed  is  too  extravagant  to  be  verified  by  fa£ts,  or  to 
|ie  aiithorifed  by  genjrral  expediency.  But  if  bis  previous  dcciaratiops 
nipuld  have  permitted  him  to  aflert  that  no  crime,  fucb  as  thofe  which 
1  have  {peciupd,  can  ever  be  generally  expedient  (an  aflertion  whici« 
*€m  grounds  very  different  frpm  Mr.  Paley's,  may  be  ftroiily  efla- 
Uiihed),  nis  principles  would  Hill  re'main  open  to  the  fame  obje^ions : 
.  fiu:  they  would  equally  judify  a  man  in  the  commiffion  of  any  one  or 
all  of  theie  enormities,  provided  he  were  perfuaded  of  the  general 
mlfty  of  his  condud,  whether  that  perfoafion  were  the  rdiilt  4>f  rea- 
ibir,  of  prejudice,  or  of  fankticifm/ 

*   It  is  hardly  heceflary  to  obferve  that  enormities  like  thefe  have 

•  ufually  been  perpetrated,  "not  by  Chriftians  or  philofophers  who 

•  have 'reafoned  c^n  the  fcale  of  general  expediency,  but  by  fana- 
tics, who  were  fancying  themfelves  fulfilling  the  will  of  God* 

Our  author  proceeds^: 

•  Such  would  be  the  fruits  of  this  do6lrine  When  applied  by  a  wife 
and  virtuous  moralid.     What  then  would  be- its  effeds  when  applied 

•  by  a  man  poiTclTcd  of  wifdom,  but  deilitute  of  virtue?  or  of  virtue, 
but  deilitute  of  wifdom  ?  or  equally  deficient  in  both  ?     Would  it 

'  tfot  be  made  to  afTume  every  form  under  the  hand  of  artifice,  and  to 
'.  cfounttsnance  every  pradlice  under  the  control  of  padion  and  iniercfk  ? 
■  How  Would  it  be  narrowed  and  contracled,  when  ^bmitted  to  the  ig- 
.  norance  of  th^  bulk  of  mankind,  fo  little  qualified  to  difcover  and 
«  appreciate  the  various  caufes  of  ultimate  utility,  to  trace  remote  con- 
^tingeucies,  and  contemplate  the  defigns  of  Providence  with  a  corn- 

^  prehenfive- 
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•Jr^heiiKve  eyfc!  When  we  are  eftimating;  the  ^lifeqiieii^  Which 
i¥6tild  accrue  to  human  happinefs  fr6m  tht  general  recisption  of  l^^ 
Falc^y's  prinx^le,  we  muft  take  into  the  kdcount  not  only  thofe  con* 
-dufions  which  are  fm\j  deducible  from  it»  but  thofe  aUb  which  we 
jiiay  reafonably  fuppofe  will  lie  inferred,  or  reprefented  as  inferred^ 
•f^iQ.it,  by  a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  We  are  further  to  pay  ^ 
^^particttlar  attention  to  the  ufe  likely  to  be  mad^  of  this  dp£);nne  hy 
.princes  and  men  in  power^  as  their  infloence  over  the  happineis  of 
others  is  fo  exteniive  and  fo  great.' 

It  cannot  furely  be  required  of  any  one  to  difcover  geiierd 

'^prteciples  which  a  fnaH  poiTefied  of  wifdom,  but  not  of  virtue, 

tWctold  not  pervert  j  and  men  poflefled  of  virtue  without  v^ifiidih 

have  feldom  a(^ed  wrbftg  from  judging  for  themfelves  on  gejleral 

'^X[fecii^ncy,  but  from  miftaken  hotions  bf  revelation. 


.  I  J 


'  Let  u€/  continues  our  author,  '  confider,  then,  whether  the  ad- 
xniflion  of  thi»  rule  would  not  be  extremely  favourable  to  de/potifm; 
A  monarch  is  told  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ias  right  in  Oppofition 
'tb  general  expediency  i  and  he  is  alfo  told  that  he  is  to  judge  of  that 
expediency/  -  Ac  c^n  fcarcely  meet  with  a  principle  more  likely  io 
'miflead  himfelf;  nor  need  he  wifti  for  one  more  convenient,  when 
he  «  defiroiis^  of  impoifng  xxpcfa  others.     If  he  be  a  good  man,  con- 
'icious  of  the  purky  of  his  views',  '^nd  iftrOngly  impreffed  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  bledings  whiiih  wou^d  arife  frcmi  the  fuccefs  of  his 'plan^^ 
-Jbow  eafily  wzH-ft  vindicate^  to  his  own  fadsfadion,  any.  line  of  con- 
du^  which  he  may  wifh  to  purfue.     If  he  be  ambitions  arid  deJigfi« 
ing,.it  will  fieVf^r  ^1  to  fupply  him  with  fpecious  reafoning,  with 
which  he  may  dazzle  or  blind  his  fubje^s,  and  prevent  them  froln 
pppoiing  him  with  iirmnefs  and  vigour. 

*  Nor  Would  this  principle  point  more  direftly,  or  lead  more  ra- 
pidly, 'to  civil  than'  to  religious  flavery.  When  the  matchlefs  bc- 
DjCfits  of  true  faith,  and  the  invaluable  happinefs  of  everlafting  fal- 
viaiBbn',  were  ^reffeinpon  hrm,iibw  often  wobld  an  uprijght  mbnarch 
be  perfuaded  that  general  expediency  required  hhn  to  abandon  the 
heretifc  fo  tlic  zeal  df  the  iniiguided,  but  well-meaning  priefti  And 
how  th\xQ^\  more  freqaently  woitM  the  tyrant  and  the  bigot  defend, 
upon  this  plea,  the  preconcerted  facrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fed  lo 
their  rapacity  aiid  pride  ? 

'  A  moderate  knowledge  of  hiilory  will  teach  us  that  this  reafbab^ 

,  is  qonfirined  by  numerous  fadls.     The  principle  of  expediency  has 

"been  alleged  to  juiiify  fucceilive  invaiions  of  the  civil  and  religious 

rights  of  mankind,  too  palpably  unjuil  to  be  vindicated  on  any  other  . 

"plea.     Was  it  not  alleged  when  the  Albigenfes  were  devoted  to  the 

fword,  when  the  fires  of  the  ihquifition  were  kindled  ?     Unhippily 

for  the  world,  its  influence  is  not  extingui^ed  in  modern  times, 

'Was  it  not  the  foundation  df  the  abominable  do6irines  of  the  jfefuits* 

of  their  intriguing  connfels  as  politicians,  their  unchriftian  com- 

'  pliances  as  miffionaries  ?    Have  we  not  recently  heard  it  maintained 

to  vindicate  the  adiobs  of  a  neio^hbouring  defpotic  monarch ;  and 

thofe  of  a  fubjed  frequently  more^aefpotic»  the  Weft  Indian  planter  ?* 

In 
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In  anfwer  %o  this  we  fay,  it  is  not  the  wifh  for  general 'e«» 
pediency  or  univerfal  benevolence  that  makes  ambitious  mo- 
narchs  deprive  their  Aibje&s  of  liberty^  or  of  their  lives,  by 
'  •^g^g^'^g  ^^  unneceflary  contefti ;  that  no  philofopher  is  anfwer- 
able  for  the  fophifms  df  politicians,  6r  the  intrigues  of  church- 
■  men,  vf\\o  can  twift  the  beft  doftrine  to  any  purpofe ;  thar  the 
.foundation  of  the  Jefuit  fyftem  was  not  general  expediency,  but 
the  fupport  of  the  papal  power  ;  that,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  former,  they  attempted  to  conneil  the  latter  with  it,  is 
all  ii^emous  people  wilf  end^vour  to  fen<Stion  their  maxims  by 
the  known  prijiciples  of  rectitude,  or  by  ^pubr  prejudice.  The 
ikme  may  be  (aid  of  the  defpotic  monarch  a<id  the  planter.  Thefir, 
however,  choofe  rather  to  plead  the  advantage  of  their  own  par- 
ticular ftates,  and  not  to  argue  on  general  cxpfxfiency  till  they 
are  drove  to  defend  themfelves  from  this  mod  fprmidable  artillery 
of  theFr  adverfaries.  ~ 

We  pafe  over  our  author's  proofs  from  revelation,  becaufc  ft 
is  prefiippofed  by  Mr.  Paley  that  in  all  cafes  where  we  arc  guidd 
by  a  pofttive  fcripture  rule  we  are  implicitly  tp  obey*. 
.  Nor  ftall  we  take  any  more  notice  of  Mr.  Paley  or  Mr.  Gif-* 
borne's  illuftrations  on  this  fubjedl,  by  fuppoflng  a  Chriftian  in 
the  iituation  ^of  an  ambafTador,  whofe  inftruiSUons  are  not  fuil 
,  on  every  poifibie  occurrence. .  The  mode  of  reafontng  by  illu^ 
.nation  IS  ever  liable  to  miiconception,  and  has  been  the  fouroe 
of  i&ifinite  error.  • 

Mr-  Gifborne  next  ftates  what  he  calls  tbe  origind  rights  of 
indivi^als.     Thefe  he  confiders, 

I.  P^rfonal  freedom,  and  fuch  a  portion  of  the  unappropriated 
produftions  of  the  earth,  as  is  neceffary  for  his  comfortable 
fubfiftence. 

IL  To  deprive  anot|ier  of  thefe  is  an  afl  of  injuftice>  and  a 
fin  againft  God.  . 

'III.  Excepting  when,  according  to  the  exprefs  command  of 
God  i  in  the  defence  of  his  own  or  another's  rights  j  or  with 
the  confent  of  the  individual,      ... 

IV.  Every  man  iins  againft  God  who  confents  to  fuch  an 
abridgment  of  his  rights  as  may  difqualify  himfelf  for  the  great 
piirpofes  of  his  creation,  or  who  accepts  fuch  a  transfer  from 
another. 

In  proving  this  laft  propofition,  which  is  in  itfelf  unobjeflion- 
able,  our  author  involves  himfelf  in  a  few  diifficulties  : 


•  Though  Mr.  Gilborne  would  urge  that  we  have  no  general  rule 
in  fcripture  to  authorife  our  ading  on  the  fyllem  of  general  expe- 
diency, wc  cannot  help  thinking  lo^e  is  the  fulJiUnent  ofthelww^  a  fair 
implication  that  promoting  the  liappinefs  of  the  whole  is  performing 
the  will  of  God. 

■  '^  'It 
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•  It  is  the  natural  duty  of  every  111  aii  to  cndeavouf  to  prcfervo 
htmfelf  in  fuch  a  date  as  may  befl  enable  him  to  fal£l  the  will  of  God  $ 
or,  in  other  words»  to  anfwer  thofe  purpofes  for  Mrhich  his  Maker  called 
him  into  being.  And,  iince  almighty  wiidom  bellows  no  gift  but 
for  an  end  adequate  to  the  value  of  that  gift,  there  is  in  every  c^e 
a  prefumption,  antecedent  to  reaibnings  oq  either  (ide  of  the  quef- 
tion»  that  each  right,  of  which  an  individual  finds  himfelf  po/TefTed 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  neceflary  to  enable  him  fully  to  ac- 
comp]i(h  the  purpofes  of  his  exiflence;  and  confequently  that  God 
wills  him  to  retain  it.  He  therefore  fins  againil  God  if  he  flights 
this  prefumption,  and  forbears  from  rcfifting  to  the  utmoft  of  his" 
power,  by  all  requlfite  force;  every  invafion  of  hii  rights ;  Uhlfeft  he 
is  convinced,  by  a  fall  and  impartial  coniideration  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  refult  from  his  forbearance  as  well  as  from  his  reflflancey 
that  the  former  meafure  will,  upon  the  whole,  conduce  at  leaft  as 
mlsch  as  the  latter  to  the  ends  for  which  he  was  created.  If  his  con* 
clufions  fhould  be»  that  the  whole  or  the  more  important  of  thefe  ends 
will  be  mod  efFe6luaIly  promoted  by  forbearance^  it  is  .then  no  le^ 
his  duty  to  forbear,  than  it  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary  fuppo- 
ficibn,  torefiil, 

•  Similar  confiderations  will  alfo  teach  him  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  voluntarily  to  abridge  or  to  relinquifh  the  exercifc  of  any 
of  his  uninvaded  rights. 

«  It  follows,  from  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  that 
he  who  refills  in  a  cafe  wherein  he  conceives  that  his  duty  to  God 
requires  him  to  abflain  from  ielf-defenc€,  though  no^  anfwferable  to 
the  aggrefTor  for  the  detriment  which  the  latter  brings  upon  himfelf 
by  his  attack,  is  anfwerable  for  it  to  his  Maker;  and  alfo  for  the  . 
injury  which  he  himfelf  receives  in  the  conteft. 

'  To  a  morefevere  account  may  he  expert  to  be  called,  for  the 
injury  fuflained  both  by  himfelf  and  by  the  afTailant,  who  refids  when 
felf-defence  conftitutes  him  an  aggreiibr;  as  the  robber,  who  by  force 
withholds  from  its  owner  the  property  which  he  has  Holen. 
'  *  With  refpedt  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  propofition,  it  is  to  be 
qbferved  that  he  who  accepts  from  another  a  power  of  retraining 
any  of  his  rights,  when  he  has  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  fuch  accept- 
ance, he  in  any  degree  difqualifies  the  other  from  fulfilling  on  the 
whole  the  purpofes  of  his  being,  though  he  is  not  anfwerable  to  the 
latter  for  the  lois  which  he  incurs  by  the  furrender,  commits  a  fin 
in  the  fight  of  God;  for  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  one o^ his 
cj^atures  fhould  accompliih  the  ends  for  which  he  was  made :  he 
therefore  is  guilty  of  refiltinj;  that  will,  who  knowingly  contributes 
to  difable  his  incautious  neighbour  from  fulfilling  it. 

•  Since  it  highly  concerns  every  individual  to  form,  in  each  cafe,  ' 
i  rational  judgment,  whether  his  duty  to  God  requires  him  volun* 
tarily  to  furrender  any  of  his  rights,  to  defend  them  when  invaded, 
or  to  accept  or  refiifejfi  power  over  the  rights  of  another ;  he  ought, 
previoufly  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  adequate  ideas  of  the  various 
purpofes  for  which  he  was  created,  and  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  may 
w,  their  rttetive  imporunce/ 

In 
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In  jSH  this  our  re^eirs  will  difcover  at  Once  the  r^c9lS5i^hf 
'—  agent's  judging  for  hinjfelf,  under  ceJrtain  circumflances^^ 
may  be  the  wiU  of  God  i  and  can  he  doub^  a$  far  s^  re- . 
lates  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world)  that,  it  is  th^hap- 
pinrfs  of  the  wholly  or,  in  other  words,  genend  expediency. 
Nor  can  we  eaiily  conceive  how  the  individual  who  ^accepts, 
from  another  fuch  a  power  of  reftraining  bis  rights,  as  renders 
the  latter  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  his  creation,  is  not  anfwep^ 
able  to  him  as  well  as  God  for  retaining  an  unjuft"  furrender, 
that  muft  have  been  made  through  ignorance,  or  under  circum- 
j^afices  QjT  diftrels*    But  of  this  more  hereafter ». 

[  To  be  continued.  J 
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Art.IX.    summary  of  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Jlfynoir^Jur  les.  couUurs  de$  bulles  de  fasion*  A  Paris  cbez,  Sluft^ 
lilfrarie^  rue  Daupbink  A  Treati|e  on  the  Colours  of  iSo^ 
Bubbles.    By  M*  Gregoire,   .  Paxis% 

SIR  liaac  Ne^on  began  his  inquiries  on  colours  by  examin-^ 
ing  foap  hubbies.  He  afcribed  the  diverfity  of  colours 
which  they  di^lay  to  the  dtfiereitce  in  thicknefe  of  the  fides  of 
^e  bubble,  which  perform-  the  offices  of  a  prifm.  M.  Gre- 
goire,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  colours  of  the  foap  bub- 
bles are  contained  in  the  liquor  itfelf ;  and  that  they  belong  to  a 
fubftance  of  which  each  particle,  conftantly  prefenting  one  of 
riie  three  primitive  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blucy  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent weight,  accordingly  as. each  of  th^fe  colours  is  produced. 
The  refeatches  into,  objeflis  like  thefc  cannot  be  fufficiently 
multiplied. 

Efame  della  Theoria  della  xalore^  &r.  Examination  of  Craw- 
ford's Theory  of  Heat,  with  new  Conjefturcfe  on  this  Subjed* 
By  M.  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.     Pifa. 

The  theory  of  heat  is  a  fubjecSl:  which  particularly  interefts 
ciur  mp4?rn  naturalifts.  M.  Vacca's  diflertation,  which  is  dedi- 
€;gted  to  his  royal  highneis  Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
^any,  throws  upon  it  a  very  confiderable  light. 
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.  or  Natural  Hiftory  qf  Ii)%^$,  witji  colpur^d  Engravings  o? 

all  the  Infers  knqwn^ .  By  M.  Olivier,     '^h^  ^q^tth  ISum* 

her  of  the  Plates.  ' 

» 

The  author  has  fpent  fome  time  in  England  to  enrich  his 

work  with  a  defcription  of  the  Infefts  not  found  at  Pans."^THis  * 

retards  the  publication  of  the  difcourfes  which  ar^  ^^l  explaii|. 

the  cuts*     However,  the  perfe<Sion  of  the  wor^  will  make  ample 

amends  to  the  fubfcribers  for  this  little  delay,  which  will  not 

influence  the  undertaking,  fmce  the  engraving  of  the  plates  is  . 

invariably  the  moft  tedious  part  in  a  v^rork  or  fcience  like  this  ; 

and  fince,  as  appears  by  the  publication  of  the  prefent  number^ 

thiji  have  not  been  delayed. 

Gidapien  iibsr  die  Bildung,^  ^c.  Reflexions  on  the  Focmatipii 
of  Bafaltes,  and  on  the  ancient  Form  of  the  Mountains  ^ 
Germany,     By  M.  A.  F.  de  Veltheim.  Brunfwick,  lySg. 

M,  de  Veltheim's  Refleftions  are  extremely  curious,  sind  2^re 
a  great  acquifition  to  natural  philofophy. 

Pknta  Luhenofay  delineate  et  defer ipta  a  G.  F.  Hoffmai^^  M.  D. 
Vol*  L  fafc.  I  et  2.  Lip/ue,  1789.  Plants  of  the 'Genus  cf 
Lichens,  defcribed,  drawn,  and  coloured,  by  0«  ?•  F^offmai^ 
M.  D.  at  Leipfick,  and  at  the  Author's,,  at  Erlang  in  Fr^i^- 
conia. 

This  beautiful  work  poflefles  a  merit  ftill  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  other  learned  productions  the  author  has  given  the  puhlicki. 
It  is  publiihpd  in  folio  numbers,  on  handfome  Dutch  paper.  Th^ 
f^ants  are  exacStly  repi:efented  in  their  proper  fize  and  natural  co- 
lours^ The  parts  which  iefcape  the  eye  are  enlarged  by  the  l^i^s. 

Nbuvelles  Experiences  et  Obfervations  fur  divers  Obpis  ^  Bhyfique^ 
jf  PariSy  che%  Barrois  le  jeune.  New  Experinients  and  Ob- 
fervjitipns  on  different  Objefts  of  Philofophy,  By  yi,  i^^cfi^ 
Houfz.     Volume  the  Second  in  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  obfervations. on  feveral  fublefts  of  che- 
ipiftry,  on  elefb'icity,  on  chimnies,  on  a.  new  method  of  fuC- 
pending  fea-compafles,  on  the  manganefe,  on  the  detonation  rf 
gunpowder,  .&c.  It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  how  much  this  celel 
brated  author  advajn^es  the  knowledge  of  every  fubje(^  on.  whichi 
he  treats. 

Ohferaatiom^  Experiencesy  et  Memoir es^  fur  I'Jgriculturiy  ef^fur- ' 
Us  Cauffs  dc.  la  Mortalite  du  Peiffon  duns  Us  etangjy  piudantt 
rhivfir  da  1789.  Paf  M.  Varenm  deEenille.    Lyon,  i  vol.  8v«. 
Obfervations,  E^fperiments,  and  Treatifes^  on  AgncultuMv 
and  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Mortality  of  .Fiflies  enclofcd  in: 
.  PondsdMi'ing  the  year  1789. 

^  This  work  IS  extremely  idterejflting;  to  agricukufers,  and.im 
fipeaeral  to  thofe  who  refide  in  the  country, 
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Drey  Biiifij  &c^-    Three  Letters  on  Mineralogy*     By  M.  Fcr-  • 

•ber.     Berlin,  1789.     8vo. 

'  Thefe  letters  contain  a  variety  of  bbfervations  made  by  this 
celebrated  mineralogift  during  his  travels. 


ttmmt*mmdm^maa» 


Art*  X.  Hijioirs  fecreU  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin^  ou  Correfpondence 
£un  Foyageur  Franfots  depuis  U  5  Juillit  1 7  86  jufqu*  au  19 
yanvier  1787.     Ouvragi  pofthunu.        , 


Art*  X*  Secret  Hiliory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  j  w,  Correfpondence 
$fa  FrenchTravetler  from  the  Sth  July  1786  to  the  K^tByanuary 
1787.     A pofibumous  Work.     8vo.  2  vols*     1789* 

npHIS  work  is  unlverfally  attributed  to  the  Count  deM-r-b-u, 
-*■    but,  in  fpite  of  evidence  approaching  convidion,  we  cannot 
believe  it* 

Would  a  French  rvobleman,  a-  man  of  diftinguiflied  family, 
condeicend  to  be  the  unavowed  emiflary  of  an  intriguing  mi- 
nifter  ?  Or^  if  he  did,  would  he  afterwards  expofe  the  views 
of  his  employer  by  publilhing  his  correfpondence  ?  Would  he 
endeavour  to  gain  confidence  by  artful  flattery  and  infinuations, 
for  the  purpofe  of  betraying  it?  Would  he,  without  fcruple 
or  referve,  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  private  conversation,  held  fi- 
cred  wherever  the  moft  languid  (park,  of  honour  exifts?  Wodld 
he  be  the  coUeftor  of  fcandalous  and  indecent  anecdotes,  many' 
of  them  evidently  exaggerated,  and  many  founded  on  furmife  ? 
Would  he  lay  open  to  all  the  world  the  failings  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  countenance  and  fupport  ? 

'  Des  chevaliers  Francois  eft  tel  U  caraSlere  ?' 

No:  the  Count  de  M-r-b-u  would  never  have  rewarded  the 
fevours  and  confidence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruflia  by  libelling 
him  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  : 

*  You  will  fee,  by  my  laft  difpatches,  that  the  fate  of  Prince 
Henry  is  already  decided ;  that  his  little  charadler  has  fplit  upon 
the  rock  of  his  great  vanity  in  this  momentous  circumftance,  as 
in  fo  many  others ;  that  he  has  (hewn,  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
prodigious  avidity  of  power,  forbidding  pride,  infupportable  pe- 
dantry, and  contempt  for  all  intrigue ;  while  his  whole  life  is 
no  more  tl^an  one  little,  mean,  dirty  intrigue ;  and  he  himfelf 
defpicable  in  the.  eyes  of  men  in  power;  with  not  one  man 
about  his  perfon,  except  Baron  Knyphaufen,  that  is  not  a  fool, 
a  bafe  fellow,  or  a  fcoundrel*' 

Who  would  fuppofe  the  perfon  defcribed  here  to  b^  the  hero 
dF  Freyhurg,  the  only  general  abfolved  from  blame  by  the 

great: 


great  F<cd«;rlqk  in^  ($vea  years  w»i','^  tb^  known  pfloledor 
♦and  cultivator  of  the  art^  and  fcie^ce*  ?  As.  a  farther  ipecimcn 
of  the  author's  knack  at  caricaturing,  we  will  pr^ent  our  readers 
with  the  following  portraits.  .        j  . 

<  A  pifture  that  m^y  give  ap  ic^e^  of  tthe  new  foverri ja  13 
that  of  the  pierfo^s  sf  diftin^oa  at  his .  cjwrt.  An  oU  count 
(Lendorf).  gentle  as  «  (hepherd  fwain*  compljiifant  .as  ^  Bon- 
n^an*,  a  mpft  jQiansteldfe  fycophant,  an  uafeithful  t^e-beare», 
and  pccafionally  a  $:alumniator.  A  fcoolboy  prince  (H-lft-n-brk) 
fmoking  his  pipe,  drinking  brandy,  never  knowing  what  he  is 
about,  nor  what  he  is  faying,  always  'uttering  more  than  he 
knows,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  run  to  the  parade,  to  the  fppxjs 
of  the  field,  to  the  church,  to  a  brothel,  or  to  fup  with  a  lieu- 
tenant 2i, lacquey,,  or  la  piptz.  Another  pi'9icfc'(F--7,4---k  of 
B— nf— k)  known  by  the  care  he  took  to  diflionour  his  fifter, 
and  ftill  more  bisi  bfother-tn-law,  ^^  pi^efent.'l^ng;  a  libertine 
in  the  reign  of  him  who  was  deemed  an  atheift ;  and  infpired  in 
the  reign  of  him  who  i§  thought  a  higqU  a  hireling  of  the  lodge 
of  freemafons,  from  which  he  receives  fix  thoufand  crowns  an-  ' 
jiually;  talking  nonfenfe  fyftematically,  and  relating  as  iecrels 
mutilated  tales,  one  half  invented,  and  the  other  half,  of  no  ufe. 
A  kind  of  crazy  braggadocio  (Grothaus),  who  has  feen*>every 
thing,  had  every  thing,  done  every  thing,  and  knOwn  every 
thing ;  an  intimate  friend  of  the.  prince  of  Wales,  a  fovourij^ 
of  the  King  of  England,  fent  ?or  by  congrefe  td  be  their  pref- 
'dent,  on  condition  of  conquering  Canada  ^  mafter  at  will'of  the 
.Cape  of  Gppd  Hope;  the  only  man  capable  of  arranging  niat^ 
ters  in  H<41^nd  >  author^  4ancer,  tumbler,  farqipr,  botanift,  phy- 
sician, chyipift,  ^nd  by.  profeffipn  ^  Pruffiajft  lie^jtenant-coJone!, 
.with  fe«ea hundred  crowns  a  year,  A  minifter  (the  Count  of 
-Arnin)  who  dreams  inftead  of  thinking,  ftniles  inflsad  of  am- 
{wering,  4nd  difputes  jnftead  of  deciding  ^  who  regrets  in  thfc 
evening  his  liberty  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  who  would 
wifli  to  be  at  the  fame  time  idle  on  his  efjate,  and  reputed  mi- 
nifter.  A  fovereign  prince  (the  Duke  of  W — m — r)  who  fan- 
cies himfelf  a  wit  becaufe  he  finds  out  rebufles ;  a  genius,  be- 
caufe  he  feems  as  if  he  Aifled  the  fallies  of  his  imagination ;  a 
philofopher,  becaufe  hd  has  three  poets  at  his  court ;  .and  a  fort 
of  a  hero,  becaufe  he  rides  full  gallop  after  wolves  and  wild 
bears.     By  fuch  favourites  judge  of  "the  man.    ' 

*  Would  you  wiflh  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  tafte  by  his  di- 
verfions?  Tuefday  fcift',was  the  great  day  on  which  he  went 
to  feaft  his  mind  at  the  German  theatre.     He  there  received  in 


•  The  minifter  of  Charlefs  VII.  plcafure  in  Voltaire's  Puctl/f. 
ENG»REv.  Vol.  XIV,  OCT.  1789.  ^  g*"^** 
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great  poifip  a  dramatical  compliment^  which  concluded  in  thefe 
wotxls :  *  May  the  Divine  Providence,  which  recompences  every 
^  thing,  blefs  and  prefer ve  our  moft  gracious  king,  the  auguft 
*  father  of  his  people  j  blefs  and  preferve  us  all.  Amen.*  The 
king  was  fo  delisted  with  the  dramatic  turn  of  this  compli- 
ment, that  he  added  a  thoufand  crowns  to  the  falary  of  five 
thoufand  he  before  gave  the  manager,  and  made  him  a  prefent 
of  four  chandeliers  and  a  dozen  looking-ghiiies.  His  generofity 
was  accompanied  by  numberlefs  farcafms  on  the  French  theatre/ 

[  To  h  continued*  ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS* 

Art.  II.  The  Dramatic  Pieces  ana  Poetry  of  William  Nation^  jim. 
including  the  School  fir  Diffidence^  Mi/cellanies^  a  ColleHion  of  Songs, 
i^c,  ^c.  Small  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Plymouth :  printed  for.the  Au- 
thor.   Law,  London.     1789. 

MR.  Nation  may  perhaps  be  confidercd  as  a  great  poet  by  the 
miffes  at  Plymouth ;  we  fuipeft  he  coniiders  him/elf  as  fuch 
by  entering  his  book  iA  Stationer 's-Hall,  to  preferve  the  valuable  pro- 
perty all  to  himfelf.  We  cannot^  howev^r^  agree  in  this  point,  either 
with  the  ladies  of  Plymouth,  op  with  the  author;  we  do  not  hold 
Mr,  Nation  to  be  a  g;reat  ppet*  He  writes  fuch  verges  as  almofi  any 
x>ne  might  write,  as  too  many  do  write ;  bu^  his  veries  are. not  poetry. 
Of  his  merits  the  public  may  judge  by  the  following  fpccinaen,  where 
they  will  find  a  brace  of  lovers  moft  facUy  butchered  by  this  weft* 
country  mufe : 

'REUBEN     AND     MARINA.    . 

«  Yes  I  I  muft  leave  you,'  Retiben  cried* 

*  Muft  leave  Marina  dear :        . 

•  My  fweet^  my  wifh'd-for  future. bride. 
«  I  fhed  a  parting  tear. 

<  Will  you  remember,  charming  m^id» 

*  The  love  your  Reuben  bore, 

«  When  I  fhall  ceafe  thofe  Vales  tQ.tiead, 
'  Thofe  hills  afcend  no  more?*  '  " 

*  ^^  w-#      ...  - 

<  Can  Reuben  think  1  could  deceive ! 

«  Whilft  mem'ry  I  poflefs,  •     —     ' 
«  I  muft  refle^  on  your-belicv^ 
^  I  cannpt  love  you  lef^/ 

«  Adien! 
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'  Adieu !  adieu !'— The  veffcl  fail'd 

The  haplefs  youth  on  board ; 
0*cr  him  unufual  grief  prevailed, 

Marina  oft'  deplor'd. 

Alcanzor  bv'd,  employM  each  art 

To  make  die  fair  his  owi) :       ■ 
Fruitleis  eiideavo6r  i  for  her  heart 

Was  Rcubea'&r-hi«  $loae. 

Ah !  why  did  Reuben  doubt  her  truth  ? 
A  ii&ion  why  believe? 

^     Ak!  how  conclude— miftaken  youth, 
Marina  could  deceive ! 

As  Reuben  on  a  foreign  fhorc 

Obferv'd  the  ebbing  tide ; 
Seeming  the  diflance  to  deplore, 
V  Lorenzo  he  efpy'd.  * 

'  O  fay,  Lorenzo,  is  my  love, 
'  The  fair  Marina  well  ? 

.        '  To  Reuben  does  fhefaithfiil  prove? 

*  Ol  anfwer — quickly^  tell.* 

'  From  Reuben's  ear  1  fain  would  hide— - 

*  (But  tliat  the  truth  he'll  find) 
*  Marina,  now  Alcanzor's  bride, 

X       '  Effaces  from  her  mind.'  '. 


*  Ah!  fpeak  no  more-— I  muft  be  gone, 
*  It  fummons  me  away— - 

*  Perdition ! — Her  I  lov^d  alone 

'  'Twere  worfe  than  death  to  ftay.'i-— 

The  mufe  laments  the  horrid  deed 

Of  Reuben  to  difdofe — 
DefpVate  his  hand— his  bofom  bleeds; 

To  worlds  unknown  he  goes. 

Marina  heard  th'  afflidting  truth ; 

*  Ah  I  thoughtlefs— ralh'— ftie  cried, 

*  It  is  too  much — Yes,  deareft  youth, 

*  I'll  foUow  thee.'— She  died/ 

We  cannot  give  better  advice  to  this  author  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  own  parody  on  fome  lines  in  the  Fair  Penitent ; 

'  Were  you  but  cautious  vot'ries  of  the  mufe. 
Did  you  but  know  the  daqgerous  path  yoo  chuie^ 
How  flipp'ry  the  afcent — you'd  not  in  vain 
Of  inarling  critics  and  reviews  complain. 

U  a  Of 
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Of  all  the  various  fcribbler«  of  the  age^ 

How  few  the  public  favour  c^r  caagage  I 

Convinc'd  by  reafoi^  then,  the  talk  give  o'er,  n 

Defccndin^  from  thofe  heights  yo^  clinb'd  befcire»  > 

And^confcious  of  your  faulty' pray  ne'er  attempt  them  more.' j 

Art.  12.  Sahle  FiSimsi  a  Bariaikts  Narratim,  A/crihfd  I0  the 
Promoters  of  the  Slave-f^^ili^  and  addfiffed  to  J.  Harira^Pes  Efq,  a 
'Friind  to  Natural  Liberty^  By  T.  NnhoHs,  416.  2s»  od.  ^ichard- 
fon.    London,  i;^9* 

In  the  produ£iion  now  before  us  the  mufes  are  again  introduced^ 
to  contribute  their  infloeace  towards  the  abdi^on  pif  flavery.  The 
author  appears  to  be  animated  with  the  ardour  boftk  of  freedom  and 
humanity;  and  the  poetry  is.  .$ich  as  by  no  means  refledU  difcredit 
on  that  generous  enthufiafm. 

Art,  13.     J  Dialogue  hetvoixi  a  Mafler  and  a  Sichohtr.  By  J".  Wragg. 
i2mo.  2s.  6d.     Hookhanw   London,  I78S« 

In  this  dialogue  the  author  has  ranged  throurh  moral/  phyfical, 
and  metaphyiical  fubje^s,  with  considerable  adorefs.    His  obferva- 
tions,  in  general,  difcover  a^^uftnefs  of  conception,  and  'he  places 
them  in  a  light  the  mod  fi^itable  fof  eftst^idring  the  principles  which 
he  would  enfprce.^  In  extrafts,  frorp  other  writers,  however,  we  think 
he  is  fomeiiraes  more  diffufe  than  i^  confiftent  with  colloquial  recita- 
tion ;  and  though  he  conducts  bis  tranfitions,  for  the  moft  part,  with 
facility,  we  cannot  approve  of  his  purfuing  fuch  a  variety  of  dif- 
quifitions,  and  thofe  too  of  an  important  nature,  in  one  aijd  the  fam^ 
dialogue.     The  R^v.  Dr*  Tho9|as,.Jvhq  feems  to  have  been  left  alone 
in  the  parlour  a  whole  Hour  at  Iea4l4  90tw4thAapding  the  bottle  of  red- 
port  which  John  was  ordered  to.f^t  i>efore  him,  we  are  perfuaded 
will  join  us  in  conde^min^  the  iD-timed  }ei^th  of ^a  converfatioa 
which  deprived  him  fo  long  of  the  company,  not  only  of  lus  own 
fon,  but  likewife  of  {q  intelUigent  a  perl(»i  as  Mr*  Wragg^' 

Art.  14.  ^he  London  Comf anion;  «r>  Citizen^ s  and Stiy^fger*!  Guide 
through  the  Metropolis  and  its  Envirpnt;  containing  the  various 
Streets,  Lanes,  Squares^  Courisy  Alleys,  andPaJfageti  ^with  the  mofi 
remarkable  Public  Buildings,  Officesr,  Placet,  ^e.  tH/f^td  alpbabe- 
tically.  To  luhich  are  fubjoined  thrmofi  ^fefui  HaiJ^ney -Coach  Fares 
.  and  Admcafurement  ef  the priitcifal  &treets,'and  the  Rates  of  Waiermest. 
Jllufirated  by  a  Map  ofth^  Capkaian'd'it  Plase  sftheBoyal  Excbanzt. 
J2m9.  is*6d.  fewed.     Lowndes.    London,  1789. 

The  title  of  this  produAiQn  f|i§pentj(y  ^preflc^  its  contents.  1% 
is  doubtlefs  an  ufeful  companion,  both  as  a  local  directory,  ax)d  a  rc- 
gifter  of  the  fares  of  cbaches.    -With  refpefl  to  the  latter  of  tbefe 

articles,  it  is-  pardcularly  explicitt  ■        ;        • 
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Art*  15*    Niw  Dfjtr^tim  of  Blenheim^  the  Seat  tkf  fih  Cratv  tie 
.  Duie  ^  MarlioroH^b.     To  nvhich  is  prefixed  Bknkfimt   a  Poem. 
Small  8vo.  35.  fewed.    Cadell.    LoAdcm,  i7^9* 

We  have  formerly  perufed  with  pleaftiiie  Mr»  Mavor's  elegant 
poem  entitled  Blenheiny,  in  which  he  has  happily  adorned  the  local 
beauties  of  that  celebrated  foot  with  the  variegated  embeilithxiaei^s 
of  a  rich  and  lively  ima^nation.  In  the  prefent  edition  it  has  been 
revifed  with  tafte  and  judgment.  With  regard  to  the  author's  New 
Defcrlption  of  Blenheim,  it  is  clear,  accurate,  copious,  and  fatif- 
fadlory;  an  excellent  guide  to  fuch  as  viiit  that  iplendid  fcene,  and 
the  btfil  fuccedaneum  we  know  to  thofe  who  have  never  feen  it.      > 

Art.  16.  Reading  made  mofl  eafy\  conjtfting  of  a  Variety  of  ufeful 
Lefins^  proceeding  from  the  Alphabet  to  Words  of  TnXfo  Letters  only, 
and  from  thence  to  trVords  of  Three,  Fcur,  Fi^e  Letters,  ^c.  ISc,  fh 
Sfpofed  as  to  draiv  on  Learners  ivifh  the  greuteft  Eafe  and  Pfeafurt, 
•  btrii?  to  themfeltres  and  Teachers^  The  Third  Edition,  Recommended 
for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.  By  W.  Rujher,  Mafier  of  the  Charity  School 
in  Banbury  t  Oxon.  i2mo.  is,  Banbury:  printed  for  the  Au- 
thor; Gough,  London,  1789. 

We  formerly  notice^  this  produ&ion  in  our  Review  for  March 
178^*  when  we  recommended  to  the  author  to  republifli  it  in  a 
larger  pdi^on^  He  has  now  adopted  our  advice :  and  .we  have  only 
to  repeat,  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  a  number  4)f  refpeflable 
teachers,  whofe  teftimonials  are  prefixed  to  the;  work,  that  thefe 
leflbns  are  happily  calculated  for  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  young 
children  in  the  reading  of  Englifti. 

A  R  T.  1 7.  A  true  and  minute  Account  of  the  De^uSlion  of  the  Baftile. 
By  Jean  Jaques  Calet,  a  French  Prote/ianf,  *who  had  been  a  Prifomr 
there  upwards  of  T<uenty  Tears,  and  nvho  recovered  his  Liberty  on, 
and  'suho  «was  affifted  at,  the  Demolition  of  that  infamous  Prifon.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  Frtnch.  By  an  EngUp  GmtUmau*  8vo.  is.  6d» 
Stalker.    London,  1789. 

M.  Jean  Jaques  Calet,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  was  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Baitile  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Of  the  frivolous 
caufe  for  which  he  was  originally  committed  to  that  horrible  man- 
sion, and  of  his  treatment  during  the  captivity,  he  delivers  an  afFed- 
ing,  atid  apparently  genuine  account:  fucceed^d  by  a  circumllan- 
tid  detail  of  the  tranfa^ion  which  levelled  with  the  ground  this 
odious  engine  of  defpotifm,  and  feat  of  human  mifery.  We  are 
•forry  to  know  that  the  misfortunes  of  M.  .Calet  have  not  terminated 
with  the  deftruAion  of  the  Bailile;  for  it  appears  that  the  prefent 
paniphlet  has  been  written  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  mean*  of 
immediate  fubfiftence.  Humanity  induces  us  to  wifh  fuccefs  to  a 
publication  prompted  by  fuch  a  motive;  and  we  would  therefore  re- 
commend this  deititute  author  to  die  attention  of  benevolent  reader^. 
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ART*  l8«  'J  Cantimt  t9  GentiemmwbB  mfi  Sheriifan^s  DiSiomary.  fV 
*whUb  ari  addtd,  fir  the  AJfftmnct  of  Foreigners  and  hfatruet,  /gleS 
Rules  for  pronouncing  Englifit  tuitb  precifion  ami  elegance.  8vb*  is. 
Turner.    London^  I789. 

When  rflential  errors  are  admitted  into  a  work  of  fuch  general  iife 
AS  a  difti  mar/,  the/  are  in  danger  of  extending  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  literature,  by  contaminating  the  iburces  of  language  either 
with,  impropriety  or  inelegance.  Mr.  Sheridan's  Didionary,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  pofTefles  much  merit,  is;  in  many  refpedts,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  both  thefe  important  charges,  which  are  very  juHljr 
fp reified  by  the  author  of  the  prefcnt  pamphlet,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
Itances.  He  reduces  the  errors  of  the  lexicographer  to  five  general 
heads,  each  of  which  is  defcribed  with  perfpicuity,  and  examined- 
with  judicious  obfervatlon.  The  pamphlet  likewife  contains  other 
philological  remarks  of  a  mifcelianeous  nature,  and  worthy  the  at* 
tention  of  thofe  who  wifh  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy  in  the 
k  towledge  of  the  Englifli  language. 

POLITICAL. 

Aat.  19.     A  Third  letter  from  Major  Scott  to  Mr.  Fox,  an  the  Story  of 
.  Deiy  Sing ;  Tnjuo  Letters  relative  to  the  Expences  attending  the  Trial 
of  U  arren  HafiingSy  Efq.  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Burke.     8vo.  is.  6d. 
btockdale.     JLondon,  1789. 

The  prcfent  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox  completes  the  ftory  of  Deby  Sing; 
in  the  detailing  of  whicli  Major  Scott  continues  to  affirm  that  A^r. 
Burke  '  was  guilty  of  cool,  premeditated,  and  intentional  mi/repre- 
'  fcntation.'  The  fecond  letter,  which  relates  to  (he  expences  at- 
tending the  trial  of  Mr.  Hailings,  was  lately  publifhed  in  fome  of  the 
newfpapers.  In  it  Major  Scctc  vindicates  himfelf  with  regard  to  an  . 
aflertion  wrongfully  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  India- 
Houfe.  The  third  letter  likewife  relates  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  in  tiie  impeachment;  on  which  fubjeft  Major  Scott 
snakes  as  ufual,  many  pointed  obfervations  on  the  condudb  and  de- 
c  arations  cf  the  managers.  The  fourth  letter,  fubfcrlbed  Outis,  and 
addrefled  to  Mr  Burke,  has,  it  feems,  been  afcribed,  in  one  of  the 
public  prints,  to  Major  Scott;  but  he  affirms  that  he  knows  not 
even  the  name  of  the  writer.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  addaces 
fome  pertinent  and  ftrong  obfervations  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of 
Mr  HiiVmgs,  and  on  the  injuilice  of  his  accufers.   • 

Art.  20.  Commercial  Reafonsfer  the  Non- Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade 
in  the  M^eft- India  Ijlands,  By  a  Planter.  8vo.  6d.  Lane.^  Lon» 
don,  1789. 

The  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  is  a  meafure  againft  which  a  va- 
rety  of  commercial  rcafons,  and  thofe  of  np  fmall  weight,  may  be 
'  urged ;  but  certa'inly  the  fuggeftion ,  of  fuch  comes  with  no  good 
grace  from  a  planter.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expefted,  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  that,  in  .determining  this  important  quef-^ 
fion,  -the  commercial  interefts  -of  the  nation  will  be  judicloolly 

weighed 
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weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  ckums  of  humanity ;  and  that  meant, 
v^ilfbe  found  to  reconcile  thofe  jarring  appeals  by  prudence,  mode- 
ration,  and  juftice. 

Art.  21.     Doubts  concerning  the  Legality  of  Slavery  in  any  Part  of 
the  Britifi  Domimom)     8vo.  6d.     Stockdale.    London,  1789. 

Though  this  author  veils  his  opinion  under  the  modeft' appellatioa 
of  Doubts  J  he  hefitates  not.  to  affirm  very  confidently  that  ilaveiy 
cannot,  confidently  with  the  laws  of  Britain,  be  tolerated  in  any. 
part  of  its  dominions.  The  do^rine  is  plaufible,  and  perhaps,  in 
reality,  well  founded ;  but  w^  doubt,  in  our. turn,  whether  the  judi- 
cial  authority,  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  could,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  fyft^m,  be  competent  to  render  it  elfedlual  towards  the  abolition 
of  ilavery. 

Art.  22.  Slavery,  no  OppreJJion;  of.  Some  n«^  Arguments  and  Opt- 
nions  againft  the  Idea  of  African  Liberty,  Dedicated  to  the -Committee 
of  the  Company  that  trade  to  Africa.  SvO.  is.  Lowndes*  Lon* 
don,  1789, 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  urges  that  the  Africans  are  naturally 
a  people  lazy,  ferocious,  turbulent,  and  brutifh  in  their  appetites; 
in  (hort,  that  they  are  neither  qualified  for  intellectual  improvements* 
nor,  if  we  rightly  underftand  him,  even  worthy  the  attentions  of  hu* 
manity.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think  that  his  prejudice,  as 
a  planter,  has  improperly  influenced  his  judgment ;  and  we  can  more 
readily  admit,  but  likewife  with  ibme  abatement,  the  arguments 
which  lie  advances  to  evince  that  the  abolition  of  flavery  would  be 
in  the  higheft  degree  impolitic. 

Art.'23.     a  Jhort  and  impartial  Revie-w  of  the  Tear  I'jZ^.     8vo.  Is. 

Hookham.     London,  1788. 

The  production  of  fome  party  enthufiaft,  whofe  imagination  brooda 
on  the  poliucal  occurrences  in  the  end  of  the  laft,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  preient,  year.  The  author  is  a  fanatical  worfhipper  of  the 
rifing  fun%  and  to  its  genial  influence  (for  of  the  moon  be  feems  ta 
have  enough)  we  compailionately  recommend  him.  ■   - 

Akt.  24.     An  Hifiorical  Sketch  of  Prerogative  and  Influence.     In  m. 
Letter  to  a  Friend.     i2mo.  2S  6d.   Robinibns.     London,  1788. 

Prerogative  and  influence  are  natural  attendants  of  the  executive 
power ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  prevailing 
object  of  public  jealoufy.  The  author  of  the  prefent  inquiry  traces 
the  hiilory  of  prerogative  through  its  various  interruptions  and  gra- 
dations, from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  Revolution  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, when  it  received  the  final  reftraints  of  its  future  exertions.  At 
this  important  period  fucceeded . the  influence  of  the  crown;  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  which  the  author  likewife  delineates  with  much 
juf&efs  of  hiitorical  obfcrvation. 
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Aur*  2{.    Jn  Akfwtr  U  ike  Country  Gtntiefnan^s  Litfer  to  a  NbtiAer  tf 

"  Parliament ;  wiih  a-Ren^Mw  tfthe  Cbard&ers  ifihe  DukerefN^folk, 

Portland^  and  Nertbumberlanid  i  the  Houfts  of  De*DenJhir$  and  Rttffeli 

Lords  Thurlowt  Camden^   Lougbhoimgh,    Kenyon*   and  North  \    tn 

'  tXfhicbare  added  tbo/e  of  Mr^ritt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr,  Burke,  Mr^Skeri^ 

dan  i  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Leeds »  and  tbe  Marquis  ofBucbking" 

ham ;  Lords  Cbdtbath,  Sydney y  and  Hanji/kefhury ;  Sir  George  Yemge 

aftd  Mr,Dundas:    tuith   an  Addrefs  to  to  tbe  King.      8vo.    28. 

'  Kearfley.     London,  1789. 

The  Letter  from  a  Country  Gentleman  ihewed  the  aathor  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  charader  of  parties,  and  the  political  hif- 
tory  of  the  times.  In  the  preient  Anfwer»  which  is  a,  kind  of  pa-* 
fody  on  the  former  produdion,  the  country  gentleman's  obfervationt 
are  reverfed ;  but  we  cannot  fay  with  any  iirength  of  argument  or 
ju^efs  of  perfonai  a'|f)pKcation. 

A«r..  26.  A  Complete  Jbfira^  of  tbe  StatuH  Lano,  at  it  now  Jfawds, 
relating  to  Tobacco  and  Snuff  \  containing  all  the  Duties  botb  ofCuJtmns 
and  Exq/e^  ivJtb  tbe  Dra<wiacis  due  upon  tbe  Exportation  of  each  Ar- 
ticUy  and  the  Credits  allonMed  in  the  ManufaQure ;  njuith  the  Lsyws  re^ 

^  lating  to  the  In^ortation^  Exporfatiout  Manufa^ure,  and  Sale,  of 
each  Article ;  and  the  Refmdions  impofed  upon,  and  tbe  Privileges 
granted  to,  the  ManufaSurers  of,  and  Dealers  in.  Tobacco  and  Snuff. 
The  fwhole  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  familiar  Manner.  S  vo.  2S.  fewed* 
Johnfoo.    London,  ^7^9' 

This  Abftrad  affords  a  general  view  of  the  whole  fyilem  of  the 
laws  in  this  country,  relative  to  the  article  of  tobacco ;  and,  to  render 
it  more  ufeful  to  thci  reader,  it  is  furniflied  with  a  copious  index. 

divinitV. 

Art.  27 j    The  Di'vinity  and  Pre  Exiftence  of  our  Lard  and  Saviour 
. '  J^s  Qhrift  der/fonflrated  from  Scripture^  in  Anfvier  to  Dr,  Prieftley* 
\  .  By  John  Parkhurji,  M.  /.formerly  Fellow  of  Qlare-Hsdl,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  2s.  6d.    Payne.    London^  '7^9* 

^  The  peculiar  fpecies  of  theological  te/neiity  and  dogmatifm  which 
qf  late  years  has  been  cherifhed  and  matured  under  the  tutelary  ge- 
nius and  patronage  of  fceptical  men,  provokes  the  friends  of  truth 
t6  fland 'forth  in  its  defence,  and  to  vary  their  pofture  as  often  as 
the  method  of  attack  is  changed.     In  Mr.  Parkhuril  they  have  railed 
^n  antagonifl  who  traces  their  erroneous  notions  to  an  ignorance  of 
'fcripture.    It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  unitarian  hypotheiis  that 
igiy  reference  in  its  behalf  was  ever  made  to  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  li  would  feem,  from' the  moit  curfory  viev^ 
p^  the  prefent  flate  of  literature,  that  the  befli  Hebrew  fcholars  are, 
in  general,  the  moft' orthodox  Chriftians.  Ther^  cannot  be  a  ftronger 
inftance  in  point  than  the  article  under  Cbhfide^Stbli.     "Every  ^vafioii 
to  which  Dr.  Piieftley  has  recourfe  in  the  prbgrefs  of  his  objeffiona  to 
the  divinity  and  pre-exiftence  of  fef\is  ChnU,  is  here  dete^ed  and  re- 
fated  with  a  decency^  a  perfpRutty,  and  a  pertioence,  which  do 
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hoTHMtr  to  o«r  aiithor*s  abilities.  Iti  the  poRfcrip^  the  ailt^rtions  and 
quibbles  of  Mr.  Wafccfield,  Ar  ftrenuous  abettor  of  the  Pelagian  he- 
refy,  are  alfo  examined  and  expoied.  In  fhort,  wt  deem  <Mr  kii- 
iiior*s  talents  and  erudition  refpe^lable.  Chriftianity  has  found  him 
a  faithful  and  zealous  friend,  the  Oriental  languages  an  intelligent 
kiterpretefy  and  the  Church  of  England  an  able  and  judictoiw 
advocate. 

Art.  2S*      Jn  E//ay  on   the  Transfiguration  of.  Cbrifi.     8v0»    lu 

RIvingtons.     London,  1789. 

This  ingenious  performance  throws  confiderable  light  on  a  palTage 
in'  the  ,hiftory  of  ptir  Saviour  hitherto  not  well  underilood.  The 
transfiguration  of  Chriil^  according  to  the  author,  was  not  intended 
merely  to  furjprife  and  amufe  the  difciples.  The  two  great  and  lead- 
ing objeds  to  which  the  whole  fplendid  tranfadUon  feems  lo  have 
been  direded  were,  to  fet  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege to  be  fpe£bitors,  a  figurative  reprefentation  of  a  futore  tefur- 
re6lion,  and  of  Chrift's  coming  in  glory  to  Judge  the  world ;  and  to 
fignify*  at  tbtf  fame  time,  by  a^ecies  Of  iymbolical  exhibition,  the 
ceiBltion  of  the  Jewifli,  and  commencement  of  the  Chrlflian  difpen- 
iation.  Thefe  points,  we  think,  the  author  has  fatisfadlorily  made 
out.  His  reafoning  in  both  contain  feveral  hints  which  confiderabl/ 
ilrengthen  the  evidence  oi  divine  revelation.  And  the  peculiar 
jglofs  he  has  given  to  that  famous  portion  of  the  ficred  narrative, 
renders  it,  in  our  judgment,  fufceptible  of  ftill  farther  improve- 
ment and  illuftration,  as  implied  to  that  important  purpofe.  ^ 

Art,  29.  Deep  Things  of  God\  or^  Milk  and  Strong  Meat ;  contain* 
ifgg  fpiritual  and  experimental  Remarks  and  Meditations^  fuited  in 
the  Cafes  of  Babes ^  young  Men,  and  Fathers  in  Chrift,  particukar^ 
to  Juch  as  are  under  Trials  and  Temptations,  and  luho  feel  tbk 
Plague  of  thetr  own  Breafls.  12 mo.  2s.  boards.  Matthews.  Lon*^ 
don,  1789. 

This  performance,  with  all  its  (hew  of  fanaticifm,  is  written  wjtk 
much  (brewdnefs.     The  thoughts,  in  many  cafes,  are  ingenious,  ani 
warm  from  the  heart,  and  the  phrafeology  js  clear  and  correft,    ft 
is  not  for  Reviewers  to  anfvver  every  dextrine,  not  compatible  with 
their  own  ideas,  but  to  examine  every  author  by  the  fyftem  he  a^'ows. 
"This  little  work  profefles  an  exclufive  attachment  to  the  dbftrines  of  ' 
Calvin,  as  taught  among  the  Methcdifis,  who  are  dillinguilhed  by  thfc 
name  of  Wlntefieldites,     The  author's  way  of  dating  his  own  opiniooi 
itrikes  us  as  not  in  unifon  with  his  principles.    He  fays  expre&ly^ 
«  The  moft  profligate  and  abandoned  finners  of  mankind  have  as  free 
f  a  welcome  to  all  goipel  blellings,  without  waiting  for  any  amend* 
*«  ment,  as  the  ftri^eft  moralift  upon  earth.*     Surely  purity  of  hearty 
newnefs  of  life,  and  keeping  our  garments  unfpott^d  from  the  worl^ 
are  gofpcl  blcffings.     It  would  feem,  from  the  author's  idea,  that  the 
word  as  well  as  the  bed  may  pofTefs  all  the  habits  of  true  holinefs  aa 
eaiily  and  inftantaneoufly  as  a  man  changes  one  fuit  of  clothes  JTdt 
-another.  •  The  hBi  is  dire^ly  otherwifci  and  in  its  on^  nature  iin'- 
Aofible.    )t  violates  all  we  know  of  divine  revelation,  the  nature 
^  of 
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pf  man,  and  the  operations  of  grace*  This  is  not  all.  Homaa 
paffions  are  never  fo  fhocking  as  when  mixed  with  the  truths  of  God., 
Our  author's  piety  is  every  where  tindured  with  afperity  and  ill- 
nature,  (ie  aiTumes  the  Ityle  of  a  difiator,  rather  than  a  diicipie  of 
the  fiuik  and  lowly  Jefiu.  He  regards  all  forts  of  Chriftians,  ex- 
cept thofe  oF  his'  own  communion,  with  diilike,  and  treats  them 
with  the  farcafm  and  bittemefs  of  a  perfecutor.  In  private  he  may; 
be  a  faint,  but  from  thejopinions  he  has  publifhed,  he  appears  to 
ns'fttcb  a  deraagogoe  and  a  tyrant,  as  mud;  brin|^  a  certain  degree 
of  discredit  even  on  his  own  party  and  his  own  principles. 
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For      OCTOBER,      1789* 

FRANCE. 

'TT*  H  E  unfettled  ftate  of  France  is  ftill,  and  in  all  probability 
'*  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  grand  fubjeft  of  political  and 
moral  obfervation.  Liberty,  that  had  been  forced  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  returns  and  raifes  her  ftandard 
ini  the  very  centre  of  the  civilifed  world,  whence  flie  will  ex-». 
tend  her  dominion  and  influence  to  nations  that  now  lie  under 
dirknefs  and  the  (hadow  of  death.  'J^he  throne  of  freedom  be- 
ing once  eftabliflied,  the  government  of  France  will  become 
flronger  than  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  reign 
of  defpotifm,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ftill  more  ardent  and 
enterprifmg.  The  chain  of  authority  is  ftrongeft  when  it  is 
voluntary.  In  forced  obedience  there  is  a  principle  of  difcon- 
tent  and  refiftance,  which  only  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  in- 
novation. There  is  another  way  in  which  freedom  ftrengthens 
the  authority  of  government.  By  encouraging  induftry  it  mul- 
tiplies the  public  refources  ;  it  affords  a  fand  of  credit,  and  the 
means  of  taxation* 

FURTHER    SPECULATIONS. 

The  French  nation  are  by  nature  lively,  brave,  and  afUve. 
Though  they  have  laboured  under  tyranny  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  under  an  arbitrary  government,  they  are  en« 
dowed  by  nature  with  the  independent  fpirit,  or,  in  their  own 
language,  with  t\itjierte  of  republicans.  The  Dutch,  on  the 
contrary,  though  chance  has  given  them  a  republican  form   of 

.  g9^ernmentj 
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government,  afe  more  tame  and  fubmiffive  by  nature,  vxd^  le6 
fenfible  of  the  perfonal  dig;nity  and  rights  of  human  nature* 
That  people,  driven  to  defpair  bjr  jthe  opprcflion*  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  fought  for  liberty,  not  fo  much  from  a  defire  of  being  theit; 
own  matters,  as  from  a  fenfe  of  the  hardfhips  of  flavery.  They 
would  never  have  difputed  the  defpotic  power  of  Philip  the  Se-^ 
cond  if  he  had  wielded  his  iceptl-e  with  as  gentle  a  fway  as 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France.  They  were  not  difiatisfied  with 
their  political  iltuation,  they  did  not  complain  that  they  wero 
excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  legiflation  ,  in  a  word,  they  en- 
vied not  the  fupreme  and  uncontrolled  power  of  the  monarch  % 
but  they  dreaded  his  rapacity.  The  biftory  of  the  republic^ 
fubfequent  to  its  emancipation  from  the  Spaniih  yoke,  proves 
the  fame  fa£^.  Prince  Maurice  was  foon  found  to  have  more 
numerous  partiians  than  Barnevelt,  who, .  like  a  wife  and  good 
patriot,  was  as  anxious  to  preferve  internal  freedom  as  foreiga 
independence :  and  there  have  been  only  a  few  occafions  oa 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces have  nqt  (hewn  ^  difpofition  to  throw  themfelves  into 
the  arms,  and  to  adore  the  family  of  Orange.  On  the  whole, 
the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Dutch  is  naturally  adapted  to  a 
monarchical;  the  ardoyr  of  the  French  naturally  inclines  to  a 
free  and  popular  form  of  government. 

INPEREKCE. 

The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  contrail  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  French  ch^rafter  is,  that  if  the  pofieilion 
of  civil,  and  a  fmall  {hare  of  poHtical  liberty  has  advanced 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  t®  a  very  high  pitch  of  prof- 
perity  and  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  French 
nation  when  a  quick  and  acSlive  conftitution  of  nature  is  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  moft  perfeft  civil,  and  a  large  portion  of  political  li- 
berty, and  diredJed  in  its  efforts  by  a  degree  of  knowledge  uri- 
known  to  all  former  ages  ?  * 

But  here  it  will  no  doubt  be  obferved  by  an  intelligent  mind, 
that  the.  ifliie  of  the  prefent  commotions  in  France  is,  as  yet^ 
uncertain.  This  mufk  indeed  be  allowed.  But  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  terminate,  it  will  for  certain  be  favpurable  in  one  dep^ 

free  or  other,  to  freedom.  It  may  happen,  it  probably  wiH 
appen,  that  a  new  conftitution  cannot  be  framed  and  firmljr 
cftablilhed  on  any  of  thofe  models  of  abftraft  perfedlion  which 
to  the  metaphyfical  genius  of  France,  are  objeds  of  fuch  fond 
.contempjation.  The  monarchical  fpirit  muft  ftill  be  mixe^ 
perhaps  it  may,  after  various  viciffitudes,  even  take  the  lead 
as  formerly,, .in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  it  will,  bevonA- 
all  doubt,  bd  tempered  and  reftrained  by  fundry  checks, "diitatei 

by 
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by  a  regard  to  th^  natural  rights  of  the  people, 
purchafed  by  a  long  train  of  calamities  convinced  the  £i^i(h 
nation  how  impraflrcable  it  was  to  eftabiifli  i,  commonwealth 
ki  a  country  that  had  at  all  times  been  under  monarchical  go- 
vernment. The  king  was  reftored  ;  but  a  ftrong  and  violent 
inroteft  had  been  taken  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  men.  The 
dodrines  of  tyraryiy  .were  exploded.  The  king,  even  widiout 
that  formal  declaration  of  rights,  which  was  afterwards  made 
on  the  acceffion  of  William  the  Third,  paid  refpedt  to  the  fen* 
ciments  of  a  people  that  had  proved  both  their  difpofition  and 
|)ower  to  refift  oppreffion.  Though  a  great  variety  of  opinions^ 
and  contrariety  of  interefts,  prolong  debate  in  the  National  Af* 
fembly,  of  France ;  though  fome  of  the  members,  wearied  of 
eonteftation,  and  difgufled  at  pra£lices  which,  they  conceive  to 
be  founded  in  views  hoftile  to  the  public  welfare,  court  a  tempo- 
irary  ceflation  from  trouble  in  retirement;  the  general  efforts  of 
fo  animated,  fo  great,  and  fo  enlightened  a  nation,  will  not 
prove  wholly  abortive.  The  light  of  prevailing  truth  is  not  fb 
eafilyobicured,.  nor  the  flame  of  liberty  extinguilned.  The  pa* 
triots  of  France,  have  given  ample  pledges  of  their  fincerity, 
find  their  determined  refolution  to  perfevere  to  the  end.  Vo* 
luntary  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  ftate  were  very  general 
before  a  requiiition  was.  made  from  individuals  of  thq  fourth 
part,  for  one  year,  of  their  annual  income.  Had  not  a  general 
enthufiafm  prevailed  for  freedom  and  national  profperity  and 
grandeur,  a  demand  of  this  fourth  part  would  never  have  been 
conceived ;  or,  if  conceived,  it  would  never  have  been  made  ; 
or,  if  made,  never  have  been  granted.  That  it  was  fuggefted, 
jiropofed,  and  fo  readily  agreed  to,  is  a  proof  that  the  public 
Ipirit  of  France  has  rifen  to  a  glorious  pitch  of  elevation ;  and 
that  it  will  foar  above  all  obftacles  that  may  be  oppofed  to  its 
prc^refs  and  purpofes,  either  from  the  particular  interefts  of  in- 
dividuals, of  bodies  of  men,  or  the  latent  claims  of  royal  pre- 
rogative*  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  fpeculation,  how  quickly  a  change  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  temper  and  tone  of  a  nation.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  it  was  ufual  for  the  military  gentlemen  of 
France  to  declare  that  both  their  fortunes  and  lives  Were  at  the 
devotion  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  they 
have  transferred  their  devotion  from  a  king  of  flefh  and  bloo<4 
l;o  a  government,  that,  as  yet,  exiils  only  in  Idea.  The  ladies 
too,  nuns  and  abbefles,  as  well  as  others,  have  joined,  with  all 
the  enthufiafm  of  their-fcx,  in  the  general  voice  for  freedom. 
The  jewels  that  formerly  adorned  the  court  of'  Veriailles,  ar^ 
confe.crated  now  to  the  ftern  virtue  of  a  republic.  The  French 
Aiatrons  difpofe  of  all  fecondary  ornan>ents  that  ther  may  obtain 


the  pisLtl  of  great  price ;  liberty  for  their  ccmulti^  M^  for  them-^ 
felves'a  £iir  and  lafting  renown.  The  church  tOQ^  though  na-» 
tttfally  more  apt  to  receive  than  to  give,  have,  in  feveral  in^ 
fiances,  made  a  .voluntary  tender  of  the  gold  and  filver  furniture 
of  their  churches.  The  National  Aflembly  have  ^cepted  their 
donation,  and  improved  on  the  hint.  They  faw  in  the  tre^urca 
of  the  church  a  very  feafonable  fupply  to  the  exigencies  of  tfa^ 
ftate,  and  called,  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  for  her  bleffing.  Heie 
we  Aiall  take  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  naturally  the  ge- 
nius of  a  r^ation  is  infufed  mto  their  language,  and  even  incor- 
porated into  their  forms,  of  procedure  in  public  bufinefs.  The 
States  General  invited  the  archbifliops,  bifliops,  abbots,  reftors^ 
and  vicars,  in  the  Galilean  church — not  to  a  dinner  or  other 
entertainment,  as  one  u.naccuftomed  to  the  refined  politenefe  of 
France  might  be  apt  to  tx^^Qi— invited  them  not  to  a  public 
dinner ;  but  to  furrender  their  own  plates.  Invitations  of  this 
kind  are  not  unufual,  either  with  the  Englifli  minifters,  or  the 
calUSlors  on .  Finchley-Common  and  Hounflow-Heath.  The 
Englifli  nation  will  have  arrived  at  a  high,  degree  of  refinement 
when  fuch  inviting  phrafeology  is  introduced  into  the  proceeding$ 
of  parliament  and  the  courts  of  juftice^  * 


1 

AFFAIR   AT    VERSAILLES, 


M 


The  late  attempt  of  the  officers  of  the  French  king's  body* 
guard  to  revive  in  the  army  a  paffion  for  the'perfohal  mterefts 
and  glo^  of  the  monarch,  whether  it  was  {memeditated  or  ac-> 

Jidental,^  may  be  cdnfidered  as  a  fecoiid  and  decillve  crifis  in  the 
'rench  cbnftitutiori.  Had  no  fuch  atteippt  been  made,  the 
loyalifts  might  have  imagined,  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  mag- 
nify the  number  of  their  own  friends  and  partizans,  ^hat  the  na- 
tion had  been  t^en  by  Airppfe  by  a  Parifian  mob,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  of  the  army,  were  on  the 
fide  of  monarchy.  What  happiftned  at  Veriailles,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  has  founded;  as  itwere^  the 
temper  of  the  army,  and  the  kingdom  in  seneraf.  The  guards 
reject  the  national  cockade,  and  fupply  its  (dace  with  that  of 
the  king.  This  ad,  with  other  expreffioos  of  devotion  to 
tbeir  fovereigo,  is  confidered  by  the  ParifianS  as  treafon  againil; 
dhe  nation.  The  Gardes  de  Corps  ar*  attacked.  The  re- 
giment of  Flanders  club  their  arms.  The  S^fs  guards  are 
motionlefs.  The  popular  caufe  is  a  fecond  time  triumphant. 
The  king  amd  roval  family  are  carried  into  the  very  heart  of 
Paris,  paffiVe  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  whtf 
have  now  nothing  to  fear  but  the  impatience  of  the  people^  and 
internal  contefts  and  diflenfions.    We  ihall  now  tidke  our  leave 
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of  Fiance,  ^MielV  incident  fucceeds  incident  iil  fbcb  rapid  fiici' 
ceffooy  and  all  things  are  in  fuch  fludiuation,  for  a  longer  in^ 
terval  than  that  of  one  month ;  as  a  longer  interval  feems  to  be 
In  reality  neceflary  for  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  this  (peculation^ 
which  aims  nc^  only  to  touch  on  the  principal  events* of  the 
times  but  to  conned  them  with  general  principles,  and  die 
viciffitudes  in  pustic  opikion  which  governs  the  world* 

GINERAL   INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  prefent  commotions  in  France,  and  the  manner  in 
'   ivhich  they  (hall  terminate,  all  nations  of  the  earth  are,  in  fome 
mcafure,  but  all  European  nations,  very  nearljr  interefted  ;  and 
that,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  the  ufual  competitions  among  na- 
tions, in  warhke  ambition  and  commercial  advantage,  but  in  re- 
fytB,  of  the  common  caufe  of  humanity  and  juflbice.     The 
inore  the  theatre  of  knowledge  is  extended,  and  the  dominion 
of  RIGHT  increaled,  the  more  refpeftable  the  jury  and  the  more 
authoritative  the  tribunal  to  which  men  and  nations  have  it  in 
tiieir  power  to  appeal.     Such  defpots  as  the  Emperor  and  the 
kling  of  Spain  have  already  begun  to  think  that  they  are  fituated 
in  a  bad  neighbourhood.     They  endeavour  to  check  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  liberty  as  much  as  they  can,  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  Englim  newfpapers.     But  it  is  difficult,  in- 
^cecj,  \o.  oppofe  the  power  of  Juftice  ^nd  progreffivc  knowledge, 
^he  well,  of  truth  is  continually  fending  forth  Creams  which,^ 
^olle£le4.  into  one  bed,   form  a  current  that  ovei  heirs  and* 
fweeps  away,  the  artificial  obftruftions  of  ignor^ce.  and  error.  ^ 
Iven  jrfiyllcal  inventions,  fJncQ  i^igenious  n\echanifm  is  oppofed 
vith  fuccefs  to. brutal  force,  promote  the  ihterefts  of  bun^anity 
9nd  moral  reftitude.     Without  the  aid  of  human  carriers,  who 
might  dread  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrant^  the  produ^ipns  of  the. 
pre/s  might  be  wafted  in  balloons  by  the  wind  into  the  moft 
centrical  parts  of  Spain  and  Germany;  a;id  thus,  in  ^Jte  of  .the 
irop  hand  of  power, 

.    yirum  volitare  per  ora» 

'     UMPEROR   OF   GERMANir. 

.  The  lat?  victory  obtained  in  the  emperor's  abfencci  which, 
has  been  ufually  aufpicious  to  his  fucceft,  will  encourage  him  no; 
^k>ubt  to  per($vere  in  hoftilities  againft  the  Turks^  and  his  own 
fubjeias  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Turks  might  Anceary  out  the 
Htmpft  efforts  of  tl)d,  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  and  indeed  of  al« 
mc^  all  Cbriftian  Europe,  if  they  would  zSt  only  on  the  de-» 
fenfive,  feize,the  ftrqngeft  ground,  drive  the.  country  before  the 
'^pemy,  cut  off  foraging  parties  and  outpofts,  intercept  convoys, 

and 
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tmd  ilniformly  avoid  rfl  dccifive  ^engagements.  This  tnode^ 
no  doubt,  and  all  proper  and  feafonable  advice,  will  be  given  to 
ihem  from  time  to  time  by  Colonel  FuUarton,  who  has  dif- 
played  his  military  capacity  in  the  late  War  in  India,  and  who 
is  at  prefent  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkifli  army,  and  in  high 
credit,  it  is  (aid,  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Signior.  This 
plan  of  operations  will  doubtJefs  be  urged  by  the  colonel,  and 
other  European  officers  in  the  fervice  of  the  Porte ;  but  how 
to  difpofe  the  ardent  and  fanatical  muflulmen  to  liften  to  Aich 
ialutary  advice  is  the  queftion. 


AUSTRIAN   NETHERLANDS. 


With  regard  to  the  Flemings,  and  particularly  die  Brabanters^ 
they  have  degenerated  exceedingly  from  the  virtue  of  their 
Belcric  anceftors.  Their  genius,  for  feme  years  paft,  has  not 
been  wholly  unlike  that  of  their  matter  i  great  in  words  and 
dcfigns,  but  lofmg  often  the  proper  feafon  of  aiflion ;  lofty  whea 
unoppofed,  but  tradlable  when  vigoroufly  refifted. 


THE   NORTHERN   POWERS. 


In  the  courfe  of  thcfe  laft  forty  years  a  tranfpofition  has  taken 
place  in  the  balance  of  Europe ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  cfcange 
in  the  alliances  and  afFeiUons  of  ftates  towards  oije  another* 
Formerly  there  was  a  politital  friendfliip,  or  joint  intereft,  be- 
tween U-reat-Britain,  the  Imperialifts,  the  Danes,  and  the  Rut 
fians;  now  Great- Britain  is  in  alliance  and  friend(hip  with  the 
Pruffians,  the  enemies  of  the  Imperialifts  j  and  with  the  Swedes^ 
the  enemies  of  both  Danes  and  Ruffians.  This  revolution  the 
Englilh  nation  may  too  probably  have  reafon  one  day  to  i-egret. 
The  alienation  of  the  emperor  from  England,  and  the  clofe  .cor* 
rdpondence  and  connexion  which  he  formed  many  years  ago 
.wiA  the  court  of  Verfailles,  are  generally  afcribed  to  certain 
perfonal  animofities  that  unfortunately  took  place  between  an 
Imperial  and  a  Britifli  minifter.  The, mutual  coldnefs  and  Jif- 
affe&ion  that  prevail  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Pe- 
terlburgh,  and  which  begin  to  fubfiil  between  the  court  of  Lon- 
don and  that  of  Copenhagen,  are  founded  partly  perhaps  in 
refentment  (which  never  ought  to  entcTr  at  all  into  politics),  as 
far  as  Ruffia  is  concerned ;  but  certainly,  with  regard  to  both 
Ruffia  and  Denmark,  in  political  views,  the  folidity  of  which 
may  well  be  queftioned.  The  Danes  had  long  been  our  feithful 
allies  and  cordial  friends.  In  the  American  war  they  were 
friendly,  and  of  real  fervice  to  England,  who  were  deferted  by 
all  the  world  befides.  They  never  carried  navaLftores  to  our 
enemies,  though  the  opportunity  of  gain  was  tempting;  but 
^  they 
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Aey  furhtfhed  i6  our  navy  twcnty-feven  thoufand  hardy  ani 
cxj^rienced  (bamen.  A  conjunfture  arifcs  in  which  the  court 
of  Denmark  thinks  it  juft,  as  weH  as  politically  expedient,  to 
fiilfil  die  terms  of  a  treaty  formed  about  ten  years  ago  with  that 
©f  Peterfburgh,  by  furniining  the  ftipulated  quota  of  troops  ta 
her  auxiUiaries  attacked  by  Sweden.  The  court  of  London  in- 
ierpofeS)  and,  with  the  aiEilance  of  Pruffia,  obliges  the  Danes^ 
in  the  moil  humiliating  manner,  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Swedt(h  territories,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  (ace  of  Eu- 
rope, that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  perform  their  engagements 
to  their  allies.  This  ftep,  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,  is  un- 
fortunate in  two  refpefts.  ' 

rirft>  It  fliews  to  the  world  the  contempt  in  which  they 
hold  the  moft  folemn  treaties.  If  we  were  of  opinion  that  i^ 
was  againft  our  intereft  that  any  alliance  ihould  be  formed  be- 
tween Ruflia  and  Denmark,  why  did  we  not  (for  we  were 
well, awafe  when  it  was  in  agitation)  prevent  it.  To  negleft 
Ais  alliance  in  its  formation,  but  to  render  it  null  when  the 
conditions  of  it  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution ; — this  is  the  height  of  infolence  to  our  Danifh  friends^ 
and  the  moft  marked  contempt  of  all  political  engagements. 

Secondly,'  It  cannot  ftiil  to  ejccite  refent»ierit  in  the  breafts  of 
iK>th^the  Danes  and  Ruffians  v  the  difadvantages  to  be  appre« 
hended  from  which  it  is  too  eafy  to -c6AJ€<^urc.  And,  for 
urtioie  £ike  have  we  faerificed  or  endangered  peace  and  ftx&tidXy 
commerce  with  Ruffia  and  Demnark?  Fo#  the  fake  of 'thib 
Swedes^  ^o  keep  a  ft^dy  eye  on  the  pofieOion  of  Norway  ; 
dOid  of  4hc  Pruffiahs,  who  will  never  reft,  if  not  refifted,  until, 
citfier  by  conqueft  or  by  exchange,  they  obtain  pofleffion  of 
Irivofria.  Now,  Norway  in  the  hands  of  Sweden,  ano  Livonia 
in  thofeof  Pruffia,  would  in  the  iftue  annihilate  the  commeroe 
tof  Denm^rl:,  and  exclude  Great-Britain  from  that  of  tbaBaldc; 
But  thefbrther  diicuffion  of  this  important  point  we  leave  to  a 
jfutttre  fpeculation.  '* 


^///«/  If  Mr.  Murray,  :Nf.  J?,  Fket-ft^eet,  Lc)ivc1qi^;  'iviere  Sui^ 
JcriSeri  fcr  tbii  Monthly  Pirfomaiui  art  rt/pi^ullj  defirtd  to  ^ivt  ijB 
thtir  Namts% 
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Art.  1.  Ohfer^udtions  fur  les  EcriU  de  M,  de  Voltaire^  prlncipak^ 
ment  fur  la  ReUgion^  en  forme  de  Notes,  Par  M.  E.  Gibert^ 
Mihtftredela  ChapilU  Royale  de  St,  James*  i2mo.  2  torn.  6s? 
coufu,    Payne.    Londres>  1788. 

Art.  I.    Obfervatims  on  the  Writings  cfVokairij  QPr.  ♦ 


Si 


"l/OLTAIRE  is  vulno^le  in  many  parts.  He  wrote  toot 
^  much,  and  on  fubjeAs  too  widely  different  to  be  corred:; 
he  is  therefore  often  wrong  in  matter  of  fadl,  even  'where  the 
truth  was  not  concealed  from  him  by  the  fanaticifm'jof  infidelity. 
He  had  not  fathomed  the  depths  of  metaphyfics,  nor  was  he  a 
profound  logician ;  hence  the  many  errors  in  his  difquifitionsy 
and  the  frequent  unfoundneis  of  his  reafoning.  If  we  add  to 
thisy  that  his  paflion  for  incredulity,  of  which  he  conHdered 
himfelf  as  the  patriarch,  led  him  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
difcipies  at  any  rat$^  we  ihalt  not  be  furprifed  that  .unfair  means 
were  frequently  employed,  and  that  he  often  loft'-fight  of  truth 
in  the  eagernefs  of  the  purfuit.  Erom  thefe  caufes  he  has  met 
with  many  adverfaries,  who  have,  wkh  more  or  lefs  abilities, 
expofed  his  errors  and  his  Crimes.  '    .       '  . 

The  prefent  opponent  ^informs  us  that  *  the  end  of  his  obfer- 
*  vations  upon  the  writings  of  Voltaire  is  to  fortify  thofe  who 
^  read,  them  ^inflthe  numerous  fophifms,  falfe  citations  and 
^  untruths,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  philo-  - 
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jll  Ohfervatlms  on  thi  iVritings  of  VoUalte. 

^  fopber ;  and  that  the  beft  way  of  doing  this  was  by  following 
'  his  audior  ftep  by  ftep.  This  he  diought  the  beft  method^ 
^  for  two  reafons :  firft,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  thofc 
^  who  perufe  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  as  they  would  thus  find 
^  an  anfwer  to  the  difficulties  as  they  advanced  in  their  read* 
^  ingi  and,  2dly,  he  by  this  means  avoided  the  reproach  of 
^  choofing  the  moft  eafy  difficulties,  and  of  paffing  over  the  moft 

•  embarraffing*' 

The  obje£b  of  Mr.  Gibert  is  certainly  highly  commendable ; 
he  appears  to  be  an  induftrious  and  laborious  writer,  whc^  by 
the  help  of  thofe  that  have  gone  before  hinn  has  been  enabled 
to  oppofe  his  antagonift  with  confiderable  fuccefs*  But  we 
have  met  with  nothing  gf  any  importance  in  the  obfervations^ 
which  has  not  lepeatedly  appeared  againft  the  philoiopher  of 
Ferney ;  and  as  the  remaining  fix  volumes  whieh  the  author  pro^ 
pofes  to  publiib  on  the  fame  fubjed  may  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fources  which  have  fupplied  die  prefent  worfcy 
its  great  utility  does  not  ftrike  us  as  ib  apparent.  ^  Surcbargtr 
^  U  fuhlic  dtlivres  inulilis*  is  what  die  writer  fsTfrs  he  wifhes  to 
avoio*  The  refolution  is  to  be  commended ;  but  an  author,  in 
general^is  not  the  moft  difcerning  appnUer  of  his  own  works  » 
aqd  we  fiifpeA  that  the  public  would  confidei^'  fix  vdunnes  itmilar 
to  die  two  now  before  tts,  merely  as  an  addition  to  the  mafs  of 
kooki^  as  a  rtpetition  of  a  tale  already  toid^ 

Though  Hre  have  faid  that  this  induftrious  writer,  with  the 
affifbnce  )m  has  laborioufly  coUeded,  ha^  been  enabled  to 
comteit  Vdtafrc  with  fuceeft>  yet  juftice  to  the  pubHc  obliges 
JI0  im  mark  (bme  ^points  in  which  we  think  he  has  failed^ 
fi:«  He  femeltfaics  takes  notke  of  matters  of  fmaH  or  no  im- 
portance^ and  irtiidi,  were  they  more  confiderable,  yet  do  not 
coalefce  with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  work.  Whyy 
4br  exaa^fe,  faleno  grammatital  difquifitions  with  a  defence  of 
religion  and  morality  I  Wbetiier  Vdtaire  wasy  or  was  not  mif** 
talK»  wkh  regard  to  the  wofds  *  bamai/ty  hauty  and  altiin:/  did 
not  much  fignify  $  and  had  it  been  of  importfuice,  yet  the  cri-* 
ticiftn  is  not  in  it^  place  (Vid.  Tom.  I.  p.  17).  Of  the  fame 
kind  is  thtf  romark  on  Vohaire^s  miftake  concerning  our  poet 
taMCC^t  {Tom.  If.  p.  74).  More  infbncet  are  needkfs ;  thefe 
will  point  out  the  jiature  of  the  felons  we  do  not  approve. 

2^y.  To  fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  going  to  die  fountsuff 
head>  he  cites  authwritiea  which  muft  be  confidered  as  inade-^ 
^ate  l^  men  of  learning.  Mr.  Gibert  fhould  have  known  that 
liich  books  as  ^  31»  Now'  IMmriud  PortsHi  Diakmarf  wili 
not  pais  in  this  cosmtry,  and  inould  pais  in  no  country,'  for  au- 
thority. Such  con^ilatioBS  ferve  the  purpofes  of  the  fuperficiiA 
reader^  but  the  man  who  is  defxroiis  of  acqairing  real  k^iowledge 
^  fmUbut  intigris  gaudit.* 
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Ghfervatims  dn  ike  tf^riiifigs  of  Voftairi.  Ja^ 

^dljr.  Our  author  fotnetiines  difeovers  that  he  is  not  perfedly 
Acquainted  with  his  fubje£t»  Voltaire,  as  a  proof  that  the  Ame* 
ricans  are  a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, afTertS)  what  was  fermerly  pretty  generally  believed, 
^  qU'  exceptie  les  Efqtiiihaux,  ils  n'oht  ni  poil^  ni  bathe*  It 
would  have  totally  defeated  his  argument  had  our  audior  known, 
and  had  he  Replied  that  they  have  both^  A  very  little-  reading, 
k>t  a  quartlfr  of  an  hour's  converfation  with  hundreds  of  eye- 
witnefles,  vrduld  ha^e  enabled  him  to  do  this,  which  \\  duld  have 
been  more  fiuisfii£tory  than  the  caufes  he  has  affigned  for  dieir 
yrant  of  beardv  His  antagonift,  in  another  plate^  fays,  <  The 
^  confuls  and  pretors  had  no  objection  to  a  pomic  theatrical  ex- 
^  hibition  of  the  adventure  6x  the  Two  Sofial*    Mr*  Gibert 


^  at  Rome,  ias  I knovO  nothing  abokt  iheje  Two  Sojiasl*  Let  him 
tead  the  firft  fcene  of  the  Amphitrio,  and  thelt  fty  what  he 
pleafes  on  the  fubjed;  -  ^ 

4thlv.  There  is  too  much  of  what  fome  perfqns  wodd  torm 
fieologual  ^iZf  difcernihle  in  this  pfodudion«  But  what  elfe  could 
be  expeded  from  the  man  who  fays,  ^  I  do  not  think  1  ought  to ' 

*  affe<a  moderation  towards  M.  dc  Voltaire;  I  do  not  hefitatef  to 

*  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  indignation  with  which  hi$  writing* 

*  infpire  me ;  believing  that  he  deftrves  every  harfi  thing  ti:^  t 
^  have  faid;'  Mr^  Gibert  may  imagine^  as  he  has  example 
moftly  on  his  fide,  that  fcolding  and  controverfy  are  the  fitme 
diing,  that  hard  names  give  force  to  the  argument;  for  our 
part,  we  think  that  the  fevereft  thing  he  cduld  have  faid  of  Vd^ 
taire  was  to  prove  hiip  ih  the  wrong.  Our  author  frequently 
condemns  the  rough  and  indecent  farcafms  of  his  adver&ry,* 
while  he  expofes  himfelf  to  condemnation  for  the  fame  fault* 
A  long  lift  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  but  one  example  will 
be  fufficient  to  evince  that  we  have  Jiot  made  a  groundlefs 
chargCb  Voltaire,  as  was  t6  be  expe^ed,  is  feyere  againft 
Conftantine^  Among  other  things  he  fays,  ^  Conftantine  had 
^  a  father-in-law ;  he  forced  him  to  hang  himfelf/  Mr.  Gibert 
concludes  his  defence  of  the  emperor  with  the  following  fen-^ 
tente :  *  We  cannot  lay  what  M.  de  Voltaire  would  have  done 
in  a  fimilar  cafe;  for  he  never  had  a  lawful  father-in-law/ 
The  point  in  queftion  here  is,  Was  the  death  of  his  fiither-in- 
law  tb  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Conftantine  ?  What  Voltaire 
would  have  done  in  a  fimilar  cafe  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  it 
can  neither  juftify  nor  condemn ;  it  is  therefore  merely  an  ufe- 
le&  farcafm,  and  can  only  inform  the  reader  that,  though  Vol- 
t^e  was  never  imarried,  and  confequently  bad  no  Az«y%r7father- 
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sn-law>  yet^  as  a  man  pf  gallantry,  h«  had  many  of  another 
ftamp ;  but  what  have  we  to  do  in  this  place  with  the  gaUaiw 
tries  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  or  his  left-handed  fathers-in-law  ? 

5thly.  Mr.  Gibert  fometimes  either  does  not  underftand^  or 
"wilhes  to  mifreprefent  his  antagonift.  Speaking  of  the  Guebres, 
or  worfliippers  of  fire,  Voltaire  fays,  '  The  followers  of  Zo* 
'*/  roafter  ft  ill  exift,  though  without  a  country ;  fomewh(ft  like,  the 
'  Jews,  and  other  fuperftitious  focieties,  difperfed  over  Aiia  fromi 
f  time  immemorial/  To  this  Mr,  Gibert  replies,  '  Is  there 
^  any  comparifon   between   the   difperfion   of   the  Jews   and 

*  Guebres  ?     Can  the  attempt  to  bring  ,them  over  to  M4io<- 

*  metanifm  be  compared  with  the  perfecution  fufFered  by  the 
t  Jews  ?  Or.  can  the  mountains  of  Perfia,  and  a  diftrtd;  of 
7  India,  be  .compared  to  all  the  parts  of  our  continent?'  To 
all  this  Voltaire  might  have  fairly  ,anfwered,  *  I  never  meant  to 

*  fay  that  there  was  a  ftricft  refemblance  between  the  ftate  of 

*  the  Jews  and  Guebres ;  I  have  only  faid  that  there  is  fome- 

*  what  of  a  tefemblance ;  that  they  both  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
'^  difperfion,*  a  diftin<3:  people,  in  a  foreign  land.     This  all  your 

*  queftjons  neither  have  difproved,  nor  can  difprove.     You  have 

*  mifreprefented  me,  and  are  combating  your  own  mifreprefen- 

*  tation.' .  Our  author  concludes  his  obfervations  on  this  padage 
Vith  another  miftake.  '  Can  a  period  of  i  lOO  years  be  termed 
^  a  time  immemorial  V  Here  again  he  is  difputing  with  him- 
felf,  and  not  with  Voltaire.  If  Mr,  Gibert  will  reconfider  the 
paflage,  he  will  find  that'  '  repandues  de  temps  immemorial  diins 

*  rAfu^  difperfed  over  Afia  from  time  immemorial,  does  not 
rcifer  to  the  Guebres,  whofe  difperfion  only  took  place  under 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  about  iioo  years  ago,  but  to  '  the 

*  Jews,  and  other  fuperftitious  focieties,'  to  whom  it  may  be 
jiiftly  enough  applied.  ^ 

Voltaire  aflerts,  with  many  good  Chriftians,  that  the  do£]trines 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  ^nd. 
puniftiments,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  '  Many 
illuftrious  commentators,'  he  (aySj  '  prove,  by  pailages  fronx 

*  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel,  that  Mofes  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

*  doftrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a  life  to  c.ome.^ 
To  fhew  that  this  does  not  contradicSl  what  he  had  advanced, 
viz.  that  as  Mofes  had  not  divulged  thefe  doftrines,  they  were 
^f  courfe  unknown  to  the  Jews  at  that  time.  He  adds,  '  but. the. 

*  Hebrews,  to  whom  Mofes  (poke,  could  not  have  read  either 
^  Ezekiel  or  Ifaiah.     To  difpute  concerning  the  fqcret  (enti* 

*  ments  of  Mofes  is  very  ufeleis ;  the  hdi  is  that,  in  his  public 
*•  Iqw^  he  never  fpeaks  of  a  life  to  come,  nor  of  any  other 
*"  th:an4:emporal  rewards  and  punifliments.*  Such'is  the  argu* 
ment  (!i?  Voltaire  i  here  follows  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Gibert- 
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Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy.  ^2^ 

*  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  be  able  fometimes  to  fanftion  the  afler- 

*  tions  of  M.  de  Voltaire  with  my  approbation ;  he  is  certainly 

*  in  the  right  when  he  affirms  that  the  Hebrews,  who  lived  in 

*  the  time  of  Mofes,  had  not  read  either  Ifaiah  or  Ezekiel,  who' 

*  appeared,  the  one  800,  and  the  other  1006  years  after  r  but  at' 

*  the  fame  time  I  am  of  opinion  that,  on  this  point,    M.'  de' 

*  Voltaire  has  no  opponent.     One  niay  furely  cite  Ifaiah  and* 

*  Ezekiel  to  prove  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  li/e  to  confte, 

*  without  falling  under  the  lafh  of  this  criticifm.*     This  is  not; 
anfvlrering  Voltaire,  but  deftroying  a  fahtoth  of  the  obferver's' 

own  creation : 

.J     .  '     <    ■     ♦-•-»  * 

'  He  makes  the  giants  Rrfk,  and  then  he  kills  them/         .. .  ^ 

To  conclude  our  ftriftures  oh  this  publication,  we  are  afrai<|,^ 
from  the  numerous  and  long  citatio.ns 'which  appear  in  the' 
work  (without  including  the  text  of  VoltaireJ,  thajf  mgny  readers?* 
will  be  led  to  confider  the  writer  rather  as  a  hok-^maier  ihan  aii' 
author,  ....  ,       " 

"Upon  the  whole,  we  have  our 'doubts  as^to  the:  fuccefs  of  thi$ 
work  with  the  p'iiblic.  Mr.  Gibert  himfelf  feemslik'ewife  to.b.Q* 
doubtful ;  and,  as  a  prudent  man,  will  proceed  no  farther  wlthgut^ 
fubfcriptwn.     '  The   author^'  he  fays,^  wiflies  not  to, labour 

*  without  ^r<?/& -rand  will  judge  of.tlie  public  opinion  .by*  the 


number  of  fubfcrib'ers.' 
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Art.  II. .  Hii  'Primiplei.of  Moral  PUkfiif^by  imejligau^^  anJ^ 
.  briefly  applied  to  the-  Conftitution  of  Ckixit  Society ;  together  with* 
Remarks  on  the  Principle  aj/wm^  by  Mr.  Foley  as  the  Bafts  of 
all  moral  £knc[uftQns^  and  on  o^er  Pinions  of.  the  fame  Author ^'^ 
By  Thomas  Gi/borne,  M.  A.  ^Svo.  3s^6d.  bcarfs.  White.. 
London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ]  ' 

/^N  th§  fubje<3:  of  -indeinnific^tion  ai)d  puniflinaietht,'  our.au- 
^^  thor's  fyfteih  labours  unct^r'  equal  inconvehiencips.     '  Sup-- 

*  pofe  the  injured  party  to  have  umiergone^bodily  pain  or  injury, 

*  or  fevere  anxiety  of  mind  .  .-.  .  .  .  Inde»\nihc&ti6n  in  tliefey 

*  as  in  all  other  inftances,  hftuft  be  rendered  irt'pi'op^rty.* 

*  Every  man  who  has  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  another 
f  individual  meditates  an  urijuft  attdmpt  agaitift' hiqi,  Has  a  right 
y  to  inflift  on  that  individual  fuch  puniflirtient  as  is  necefTary  to 

*  prevent  \i\%  defign.'  . 

f  Tij^  puriifli.by  way  of  infliSlihg  vengeance  for  cfimes  aUeady 
^  PW^trate4>  is  to  ufurp  the  privilege  of  God.^ 

X  3  ^  No 


^  Priiiipks  c/Mr^  Phibfofif, 

«  No  man  Bas  a  right  i»  infli£t  ^  punUbmcnt  wkh  a  view  of 
<  dcterrina  others,* 

Thus  aU  the  laws,  human  and  divine,  that  autfaorife  puniQi-' 
meat  for  paft  offences,  are  ^nconfiftent  with  our  ^uthor'$  prin-^ 
ciples,  but  are  at  once  reconcQeable  to  that  of  general  expe- 
diency. For  how  can  we  reconcile  the  execution  of  any  penal 
laws  DUt  as  it  may  4c^ter  others  ^om  .4ie  cf^nmiffien  of  funilac 
ofiences  ? 

Having,  in  thefe  fei^  inftances,  (hewn  our  fentiments  of  ^e 
&ftema  before  us,  we  flial^  uke  Jleave  of  the  prefent  articles  by 
ftating  the  opinion  of  each  author  on  civil  government,  which 
leads  Mr.  GiA)#me  to  a  CQn[ip.arative  view  of  the  two 
fyftems. 

.  Mr.  Paley  refo(e$  tb  admit  all  ideas  of  any  originid  or  exiffing 
compafi,  between  the  governor  and  governed^  s^  the  grouhds  <rf 
civil  government,  but  fubftitutes  general  expediency  as  t^e  rule 
of  a&ion  on  both  fi^es ;  ,as  authprifing  the  interference  of  di^ 
magiftr^t^  and  the  ixfiflaoce  of  the  fubje£^  without  any  regard 
to  exifiing  laws.  As  it  muft  be '  admitted  that  tiie  only  piirpofis 
of  gov^riynent  is  for  the  happinefs  of  all ;  ii  is  ^jy  a  matter*, 
of  Airprii[e  bow  To  many  able  writers  have  9onfeunded  the  eh4 
with  the  origin  of  the  inftitution.    Let  uis  even  fuppofe  an  ori- 

final  compact,  whidi  wc  know  exifted  in  Egypt  betweoi 
haraph  ancl  bis  peci(>le^  under  circi^mftances  the;  moft  unjuft  ta^ 
the  latter,  are  wfc  to  conclude  from  thence  that  the  people  are 
not  to  emanci(»te  diemfdves  whenever  theyplea&f  Evenia 
America,  where  a  compad  has  been  formed  ^n  a  Broader  fcale  i| 
#r  fuppofing  any  tutjgjp  one  fhould  exift  by  tiie'moft  unequivocal 
confent  of  die /govern^  S  foj^  what  purpoie^  may  we  a^  were 
^y  fc^med  { — for  the  happlnels  of  die*  whde.  Whenever, 
therefore^  they  are  foujpd  unequal  ta  tha^-  end,  can  we  for  i 
qioment  doukt  the.  right  of  the  goverac^  to  ne^  mode)  tht  ft^te^ 
provided,  as  Mr.  Paley  afways  excepts,  that  the  means  do  jiot 
appear  to  be  more  difimr^  thw  the  imperfedltion  of  the  exifi:«\ 
Sng  government; 

<  As  Mr.  Paley  profe&f ^^y  refts  his  moft  pbii^rfiil  objedHo^,  tq 
the  dodriae,  w^ich  alisraSes  the  rights  'of  j^overnm^t  to'  the  con - 
ient  of.^be  fal^c&>  on  the  pemifio^  cw^quences  with  which  h<t 
apprehends  that  do^tijne  neceflarilyto  be  burtheoeds  and  recom- 
snendt  his  own  |NMn^pIe  of  civil  authority  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  human  happine&i  Ifliall  Aatc  the  <^ra{leriflic  .features  ^  the 
two  fyftems.  The  reader  wiU  ju^ee  whether  the  refpe^ve  repre-> 
fentations  be  fairly  drawn;  and  will  decide  whether  the  prihcibie of 
expediency  or  conient  is  the  nofi  &vourah^e  to  the  juft  andlbnty  o^ 
government,  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people*  ' 

'  According  to  the  pofitions  which  I  have  maintained^  fabjeSs^ 
Ufiy  a  rights  not  only  to  refift  the  legiflature,  whenever  it  proofs 
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to  an  ad  of  power  unautliorifed  by  t]^e  laws«  but^  further,  to  refume 
at  any  period  the  authority  which  they  haye  delegated  (unle/s  jthe^ 
have  entered  tntd  an  exprefs  Aipulatioj)  to  the  contrary),  and  (o  in. 
flitute  a  new  form  of  govemn^eot,  accordii^g  to  whatevei:  plan  thev 
ihall  be  inciined  to  adopt.  Thefe  rights  form  a  barrier  againft  de^po- 
.tifm,  and  afford  ample  fcope  for  improvements  in  ciiril  pplitv, 

*  At  the  fame  time  conuderatibas  are  not  ws|i.ting  bv  l^hich  the 
ftability  of  the  ibvereign  power  ie  fecured  from  the  danger  of  unne* 
ceffary  changes  in  the  conltitution,  and  the  conununi^  ^m  the  ca-f* 
lamitjes  of  inteftirie  difpords  and  tivil  war.  Every  f«bjeA  it  boipul, 
as  long  as  he  continues  a  Member  of  the  ftate,  to  obey  gfl  fucl^  lawf 
as  the  itate  has  a  right  td  enaft^  and  determines  to  continue;  and 
in  eflimating  the  propriety  of  refifting  the  encroachments  pf  ^  m||- 
giftrate,  or  of  abetting  any  change  in  the  co^ftitution,  he  is  lyghly 
f:riminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  if  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  hii 
fellow-fubje^s  be  not  one  of  the  motives  .which  have  %  pruippll  in*  ' 
fluence  on  his*  mind. 

'  But,  though  the  profperity  of  lus  cQ[Uiitiy  mutfi  lie  one  of  th^ 
leading  objedts  of  his  care  as  a  member  of  civil  fodety»  he  is  boond^ 
as  a  belnj^  accountable  to  liis  YJi^k&x,  to  abftain  from  all  attempts  ts^ 
promote  it  at  the  expence  of  jullice.  I)e  is  u>  remember  the  &cred^ 
fiefs  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  this  confideration  mil  pre^rve  him 
from  being  mifled  by  miftJcen  patrlotifm  in  his  conduct  towards  fo-* 
reigners ;  it  wiU  ]|>referve  him  from'  b^i^^g  deluded  by  miftaken  ideaj^ 
of  allegiance  Co  concur  in  a^s  of  tyranny  upwards  his  fellow* 
citizens.  •» 

'On  Mr.Paley's  principles,  the  fulled  has  a  right,  and  is  alf^ 
bound  in  point  of  duty,  to  reiift  the  exifling  governors,  whether 
ttfuirpers  or  not,  and  to  join  in  affeding  a  change  in  the  conilitiiti^n, 
then,  and  then  only,  wheii  fuch  fleps  will,  in  his  opinion,  condfjce 
to  the  public  welfare.  According  to  this  pofttion,  however  tyran-  " 
nical;  unjuft,  or  impious,  the  comriiands  t>f  government  maybe,  if 
he  ihoul4  \fc  ordered  to  deftroy  ati-  innocent  fellow-cTtizen ;  to  ra- 
vage the  territories  of  an  ally;  to  enibraoe  a  religion  which  h^ 
juows  to  be  idolatrous ;  in  all  theie  cafes,  if  he.  conceives  that  com.-* 
pliance  will  promote  general  expediency,  .compliance  is  his  duty* 
Nay,  he  would  a£l  as  meritorious  apart  in. betraying  his  country,  fa 
fetting  fire  to  her  dock- yards,  or  in  blo«^ing  up  her  legiflature,  ti 
promote  the'  defigns  of  a  foreign  iftva Jes,  if  he  ihould  imagine 
that  fuch  a  deed  wQiild;  on  the  whole,  be  pn^udivf  of  advaintage 
to  mankind,  as  if,  with  contrary  fentiments,  he  had  haasarded  hia 
life  in  the  breach  for  her  defence*  In  like  manner  he  is  authorifed  / 
to  violate  eyery  law^  even  thoagh  he  (hobld  hav^  perfohally  engaged 
by  promife  or  by  oa^h,  on  no  plea  whatever  to  diA»be]^'  it :  he  ia 
empowered,  like  Cade»  to  head  a  barbarous  rebellion ;  like  Felton, 
%o  murder  the  favourite  of  the  nfonarch ;  like  Damien,  to  ailaffinate 
the  monarch  lumfelf ;  whenever  his  paffion  or  his  fanaticifm  induce 
him  to  believe  that  thefe  outrages  will  in  th^  end  be  fan£Hone4  by 
utility.  Nor  is  lefs  latitude  allowed  by  Mr.  Paley  tp  the  difcretion 
pf  the  gtiverfior  than  to  that  ofthe  {ubjed.  '  The  rea^ning  whicli 
f  4e^u9es  tl^e  autho^ty  of  civil  government  from  the  wiU  ^  God, 

*      ^  X  4  'and 
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'  and  which. colle£ls  that  will  from  public  expediency  alone,  bindl 
'*  us  to  t*hc  unreferved  conclujion,  that  the  jurifdiftion  of  the   ma;* 

*  giftrate  is  limited  by  no  confideration  but  that  of  general  utility: 

*  in  plainer  terms,  that,  whatever  is  the  fabjedt  to  be  regulated,  it 

*  is  lawful  for  him  to  interfere,  whenever  his  interference,  in  its 
**'  general  tendency,  appears  (to  the  magiftrate  himfelf,  as  Mr.  Paley 
'  afterwards  fays  exprefsfy)  to  be  conducive  to  the  common  intercft.' 
He  is  therefore  authorifed  to  "Violate  at  his  difcretion  all  the  rights 
of  his  fubjedb,  by  whatever  fblemn  engagements  he  may  have 
bound  himfelf  to  prefer\^b  theln';  he  is  obliged  in  confcience  to 
trample  on -every  law,  human  and  divine,  whenever  fuch  conduft  ac- 
cords with  his  notions  of  general  expediency.  If  then  he  (hould  be 
t)f  opinion,  that  by  aflummg  power  in  oppofltion  to  the  will  of  the 
nation;  and'malntaTAnig  it  by  an  army  of  mercenaries,  he  ihould 
promote  thp  godd  df  xkt  people  without  impairing  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  ill  general,  he  woufdbejuilified  in  his  ufurpation.  If  he 
Ihould' trlfo'thinlc 'that  lavifhing  the  blood  of  his  fubjedls  in  a  cru- 
fade*  and  fei^ng  half  their  property  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  cn- 
terprifp,  Wotlfa  trc  an  additional  advantage  to  them,  he  would  do  no 
more  thanPlus  dutyln  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonllrances,  and 
i^  enfdrcine'fubmiflibn  by  the  bayohet. '  Nay,  though  he  fhould  not 
be  able  to  latitfy  hinifelf  that  thefe  proceedings  would  be' for  the  in- 
tereft  of  his*  peojple,  yet,  if  he  fhould  fancy  that  general  good 
would  in  fomewajr  be  promoted  by -them;  or  if  he  mould  endea- 
vour to  promote  it  by  putting  hia'Tubjefts  into  the  hand  of  a  neigh- 
bouring potentate  ai  vaffals ;  by  felling  them  for  flaves  to  a  com- 
pany of  foreign  merchants';  or,  by  introducing  among.them  Popery 
br  PaganifmVand  enforcing  its  reception  by  inquifitorial  perfecution  j 
in-  each  of  thefe  in  fiances,  according  to  Mr.  Paley  *s  principle,  he 
would  merit  the  gratitude  of  mankmd,  and  the  approbation  of 
his  God/  ••'  f        .  .     "^^^ 

•  *     '  *  I 

♦  •  •  •       J 

On4his  .ftatement  we  fhall  only  obferve,  nothing  could  be 
objeded  to 'Mr.  Gilborne's  •  ideas  of  the  right  of  the  fubjeft, 
Vvfere  it  not  for  'the  little  unqualified  parenthefis  (unlefs  they 
[the  governed]  have  entered  into  an  exprefs  ftipulation  not  to 
refume  the  delegated  authority).  This  we  have  already  fhewn 
makes  no  exception  at  all. 

Mr.^aley's,  at  lirll  fight, ;  f^.ems  alfo  liable  to  a  fingle  ob- 
je£lion — *  That  the  magiftrate  may  interfere  whenever  he  con- 
f'ceiv^  his  interference  in  its  general  tendency  will  be  to  the 
*  happinefs  of  the  whole/  But,  whoever  reflects,  on  the  im- 
perfeclion  of  human  laws,  will  .allow  that,  in  the  moft  perfeft 
code,  contingencies  will  occur  which  may  ipake  fuch  an  inter- 

*  ference  necei&ry.  The  executive  power  of  Great-Britain  has, 
in  many  inftances,  received  the  thanks  of  the  legiflature,  or  re- 
prefentative  body,  for  afts  by  no  means  authorifed  by  law,  but 
abfdlutely  contrary  to  the  conftitution.  The  fame  has  occurred 
in  HoU^d,'  arid  in  all  free  ftates,  not  excepting  Rome  itfelf. 

'     •    '  •  As 
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As  to  the  other  objeftions  of  our  author,  they  unfortunately 
all  make  againft  himfelf.  All  the  wild  atrocities  he  apprehends 
likely  to  follow  from  making  general  expediency  the  rule  of 
our  conduit,  have,  on  the  contrary,  arifen  from  miftaken  opi- 
nions of  the  will  of  God.  Who  ever  pleaded  general  expe*. 
diency  for  crufades ;  or  which  of  the  two  is,  moft  likely  to  pro- 
duce fanaticifm,  to  introduce  popery,  or  paganifm,  or  inquifi- 
torial  perfecution?  It  was  furely  in  thofe  days  when  meti 
fancied  the  Almighty  delighted  in,'or  enjoined  human  penance, 
that  thefe  abfurdities  prevailed,  and  in  countries  where  the  lan- 
guage of  general  .eixpediency  would  have  been  punilhed  as 
heretical. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  have  perufed  Mr.  Gifborne's  performance 
with  much  pleafure.  The  language  is  eafy  and  corredl,  the 
arrangement  fogical  and  agreeable,  the  arguments  flrong  and 
pointed;  but  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  it  is  more  eafy  ta 
fliew  the  imperfections  of  a  fyftem,  than  to  form  a  new  one. 
Till  therefore  our  author  removes  all  the  phjeftions  againft  his 
own  fyftem,  inftead  pf  barely  hinting  to  us  what  it  \s^  whiift  he 
j[j5cms  only  (hewing  us  the  infufEciency  of  another,  we  Ihall  ftiil 
remain  advocates  for  ^^«^r^/ ^Ar^^^/V«<7. 


,j^ 
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*  VI.     MtfctHtttuous  Obfervatims  on  Ptfrifi  Regijlers.     By  fthm 

< BowUy  f.s.a:    .  '' 

MR.  Bowie'  here  derives  the  origin  of  pur  Englifh  regifters 
'  from  Spain.  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  firft  enjoined  them. 
«  He  had  lived  abroad,'  fays  our  author,  '  and  confequently 
«  had  much  intercpurfe  with  men  of  difterent  countries.'  Thi* 
argument,  however,  points  not  particularly  to  Spain.  But 
another  does.     Lord  Croniwell's  injunctions  *  were  fet  forth 

*  in  September  1-538 ;'  when,  from  fome  inquiries  that  have 
been  pubjifl\ed  by  Spanifti  writers  concerning  the  place  of 
Cervantes's  birth,  regifters  appear  to  have  been  *  ufed  in  Spain; 

*  thirty 'two  years  before  their  introduction  into  this  kingdom.'- 
But  were-  they  not  in  France  too  ?  We  apprehend  they  were. 
Nor  does  thel-e  appeaf  the  leaft  fimilarity  in  the  mcdi  of  keep-* 
ing  the  regifters ;  be;:ween  the  Spanifti  and  the  Englifh.  Mr; 
Bowle'points  out  none  at  all.    And  the  only  circumftance 

which 


•        ■*  *  .  .  . 
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^hich  carries  the  flightcft  air  of  fimilarity,  that  of  recordings 
the  names  of  the  fponfors ;  was  not  enjoined  till  the  days  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  year  1557,  <ind  |s  therefore  fuppoied  by 
Mr.  Bowie  Ijimfelf,  '  to  have  originated  .fircMn  his  own  fug- 

*  geftions.' 

The  origin  of  parifh-rcgifters  then,  k  ^1  to  be  I^ace4  from 
the  continent  to  our  ifland.  From  the  continent,  no  doubt,  we 
derived  them.  But  ifrom  the  French  part  l)f  die  continent,  ra-. 
thcr  than  the  Spanlfh;  from  that  which  was  near,  wbic];i  was 
vifited,  which  was  farrnliar  to  u$,  rather  from  that  which  wa$ 
diftant,  unviiked,  and  unknown,  we  fuppo^  tbem  to  bf  derived 
to  us.  And  we  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  th^m,  with  Mr^BowIe^ 
in  our  own  country.  /  , 

Lord  Cromwell  ordered  the  resifter  to  be  kept^  in  *  one  fwce 

*  coflFer  with  two  locks  and  keys,  the  parifh-cheft  of  the  pre? 
fcnt  day ;  which  rcgjfler  the  clergyman  *  fhail  every  Sunday  take 

*  forth,  arid  in  the  prefehce  cftbe  wardens ^  ox  one  of  them,  write 
«  and  record  in  the  fame  all  the  weddings,  chriftemngs,  and  bu- 

*  ryings,  made  the  virhole  week  afore  5  and,  that  done,  to  Jay 
i  up  the  book  in  the  (aid  coffer,  as  iifore/  In  160^,  ]£&  yot^ 
canon,  ^  directs  the  minifter  and  churchwardens  to  fubfcribe 
f  their  name  to  every  page;  and  orders  the  latter  to  fmd  aa» 

*  nually  a  true  copy  of  the  names  of  ^1  perfons  chriftened,  marr 

*  ried,  or  buri^d^  tt^/Vi^rfi  one  month  after  the.7.^th  of  Marik%  fub- 
^  fcribed  with  0eir  hands.'  In  15^7  Card^nal^  Pole  inquired 
in  his  articles  concerning  the  clergy,  whe^er  they  kept  their 
fFefpedive  regifters,  '  with  the  names  of  the  god&theft  and  god-^ 

*  mothers'  recorded  in  them.  Accordingly  we  find  thru  in- 
ftances  of  fuch  names  recorded,  in  the  regifter  of  Thatchwn, 
3Berkfhire,  fb  c^ly  as  1579,  1565,  and  1564;  and  4|»f  inftancc 
in  that  of  Idipifton,  fo  late  as  161  i.  Under  the  pirelbyteriaii 
parliament  of  X641,  the  birth  was  ordered  to  be.regiftered  s^ 


f  church  or  chapel^  or  on  tnree  market-days— («  the  pfariet^ptaoi 
f  next  to  the  filid  church  or  chapel,*  at  the  option  of  ^e  parties  jj 
the  regifter  was  committed  '  to  fome  able  and  honel):  pcrton,' 


juftice'to  fubfcribe  the  entry  of  every  marriage, 
Mf.  Bowie  then  proceeds  to  notice  (bme  remo^  marriage^ 
extraordinary^ events  in  local  and  natural  hiftory,  and  even  ex- 
traordinary perfons,  recorded  in  regifters*  From  thcfe  /rj^ 
we  Ihall  ieleft  only  one  for  our  readers.  *  In  the  third  regifter 
f  ^  the  parilh  of  Great  Durnford,  Wilts,  1$  this  entry,  •  John 

*  Cunditi 


f  Cunditt  was  buriqd  Auguft  the  id,  1 7  iS  $  he  and  his  man,  and 
f  five  horfes,  were 'killed  with  a  dap  of  thunder  and  lightning/ 
f  The  day  of  interment  induce^  me  to  fuppofe,  that  it  mighf 
!  be  on  the  ^me  day>  iq  wHicl)  Jojbn  Hewet  and  Mary  Drew 
^  were  killed  by  Kghtning  ^t  Stahton-Harcourt,  as  related  in 
^  Mr.  Pope's  Letters.  On  inentioning  this  to  a  geqtleman  re« 
i  'fident  ih  t)|e  next  parifh,  he  coinmuqicated  this  nieniorandun& 
f  of  his  grandfiikfaer*s,  at  die  tin^  of  the  event :  ^  Farmer  Joha 
f  Cundick,  of  Winterbourn^  was  with  his  man  and  five  horfes 
f  ftrtick  dead  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  ano^er  fervant 
?  wounded^  J"'y  Jiy  ^716'  [itjboulibi^  I7i8j-  Thcfe  extra- 
^  ordinary  accidents,  certainly  the  fame  day,  pWTibly  the  bmo. 
f  hour,  mi^ft  have  been  at  leaft  feventy  m|(es  apart.'  ^ 

In  this  diflertation,  Mr.  Bowie  ajwears  itrangely  confufed'iii 
his  ideas.  \  Various  incpnvenieqcies  muft  neceflarily  have  ^ 
\  arilen  from  this  a£t,'  the  a£k  for  marrying  by  a  Jaflice;  of 
peace.  <  In  many  cafes  the  parties  muft  have  travelled  manjn 
f.  miles,  for  the  accbmpliihing  their  intentions.'  So  far  I^Ir- 
Bowie  is  decidedly  tf^A/^  the  ad.  But  in  the  ^ery  next  words 
he  remarks,  t^t  \  tibere  is  no  probability  that  Mr.  fiigland,  a^ 
\  -the  time  he  publilhod  his  obiervations  in  1764,  hzd  feen  ot 
^  accurately  examined  thi^  a^ :  it  is  much  to  be  lamented^  he  ob*- 
ferves  p.  7,  *  that,  during  Cifomweirs  ufurpatiqn,  few  parochial 
\  re^/iers  were  kept  tuiti  at^  tollable  regularity^*  Mr.  Bowie 
thus  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  a^  ^y  confQunding  tl^e  a£i  and  the 
ihferv^nce  of  it.  But  be  intimaces  die  regifters  not  to  have  been^ 
kept  t!arelefsly^  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation.  Yet  he  inftantlyk 
adds  thus ;  '^  how  far  this'  aflertion  of  Mr.  Bigland's  ^  wiiL 
\.  hdd  good,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  x  when  he  has  already 
ccndemmd  it  by  an  in>p}icatipn.  ^  As  to  ^oie  which  I  have  exa^ 
y  mined,'  he  immediately  fubjoins,  '  trutH  commands  me  to  fay, 
f  that  they  are  in  general  as  exaff  ai  caj9.  be  deftred*  He  thua 
applauds  what  he  h^  already  condenipe^l  He  direRhf  apnexe& 
the  reafon.of  his  applaufe.     *  T))e  appointqieht  of  the  pariih* 

*  rejgiuer  to  his  bffite,'  he  fays,  *  and  his  constant  ai;teBchnca 
f'upon  the  yxitict^  are  apparent  in  almffft  ^^ry  injiance,^  An4 
yet  he  clofes  the  whole  thus :  *  t^e  appearance  of  wani  of  regu^ 

*  larity  in  many  regifters,  may  be  collefted  from  the  -following 

*  circumftances.— This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
^  at*,  that  maty  regifters  were  defeSlive  \  the  parties  were  under  a 

*  heceffity  of  goinfi^  from  home;'  &c.  T|us  is  perhaps  at 
tremui  a  piece  or^onfufion  as  ever  was  exhibited  to  the 
world* 

*  It  pleafed  Providence  upon  the  coming-in  of  tSe  houfe  of 

*  Sto^  to  viflt  this  kingdom  with  a  dreadfii]  pefti^lence.  In 
<  our  regift^r  is  the  foUowi[ng  entry,  \  Anno  1604,  tl\ofe  whoh 

•  *  ^  ^died 
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*  dkd  of  the  plage  this'  yere,  Goodwife  Willminton  and  Johrf 

*  Willminton    died  December  14,  W.  Willminton,  Jan.  13, 

*  and  five  others  out  of  the  latter's  houfe  in  Porten,  the  laft 

*  Jan.  28  in  anno  1604,'  This  is  faid  in  that  wild  mpde  of  fel- 
fifying  hiftory,  which  is  fo  generally  adopted  by  the  low  and 
the  vulgar;  in  order  to  ahufe  the  houfo  of  Stuart,  hecaufe  it  is 
detbron^j  and  to  flatter  the  houfe  of  HanQver,  becaufe  it  is  in 
power.  And  to  the  confufion  of  the  prefent  falfifier  we  remark, 
that  the  plague  of  the  regitler  was  in  the  December  and  yanuary 
of  1604-5 ;  when  James  Ift.  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
ef  Elizabeth,  and  upon  the  24th  of  March,  in  1602-3  *• 

f  VII.     Letter  from  John  Pownall,  Efq.  on  a  Roman  Tile  found 

*  at  Reculver  in  Kent,*        '         '    . 

This  Letter  contains  an  account  and  a  Iketch,  *  of  one  of 

*  the  tries  which  cover  feme  dufts  or  drains,  now  difcernible  in 

*  the  clifFat  Reculver  in  JSlent,  about  eight  feet  below  the  fur- 

*  face  of  the  Romtin  ftatipn/  Mr.  Pownal  fays  he  calls  them 
dtiffe  or  drains,  becaufe  he  is  *  \mable  to  determine,  whether 

*  they  were  merely  drains  or  fewers  to  the  camp,  or  whether 

*  thqy  were  dufts  to  a  bath.'     From  '  the  fimilitude  of  the 

*  tiles  in  fiae  and  (hape,  to  thofe^  defcribcd  by  Mr.  Lyon,  as 
^  ufed  in  the  duSs  of  the  Roman  bath  difcovered  under  St. 

*  Mary's  church  at  Dover  f,  and  to  thofe  ufed  for  the  like  pur- 

*  pofe  in  the  Roman  bath  difqovered  near  Brecknock, '  as  de- 

*  fcribed  by  Mr.  Hay  J;  and  from  the  whole  of  the /pace  occu- 

*  pied  by  tnefe  du£ls  or  drains,  being  covered  above  thfe  tiles 

*  with  a '  thick  coat  of  very  hard  plaifter,  compofed  of  mortar' 

*  mixid  up  with  bruifed  brick,  exaftly  fimilar  to  that  ufed  for 

*  the  fame  purpofe '  in  thofe  baths,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Lyon 

*  and  Mr.  Hay;*  Mr.  Pownall    is  *  inclined  to  believe,  that 

*  thefe  alfo  are  du6ls  belorigin^''  to  a  Roman  bath,  and  that  the 

*  coat  of  plaifter  laid  over  the  tiles  was  the  floor  of  fome  room 

*  above.'  This  is  faid  with  a  flrange  fort  of  diftinguifhing  con- 
fiifednefs^  when  *  a  drain  or  fewer  to  the  camp'  muft  neccflarily 
be  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  a  *  dud  to  a  bath.'  They 
are  both  equally  drains.  But  it  is  alfo  faid  with  a  grofs  contra- 
diftorincfs,  when  Mr.  Pownall  has  already  declared  thefe  *  du6h, 
or  drains,'  to  be  '  below  the  furface  of  the  Roman  Jlation* 
And  the  ,fa£t  is,  tiiat  thefe  '  drains  or'  da£b'  are  not  below  die 


■1 

•  Camden  1  A ntiales,  ii.  285.  edit.  1615  and  1627. 
t  Archscologia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  325.  •  J  Ibid.  Vol.  VII. 

p.  205,  ,  .  ' 

*  fur&ce 


Archte^9giai  $r^  Mifcetlaneons  TraSfs  rilatlng  to  Antiquity.    3^ 

*  furface  of  the  Roman  ftation*  They  are  under  the  lite  of  the 
Roman  town,     tiojiation  had  drains  to  it.     The  '  thick  coat 

*  of  very  hard   plailter,  compofed   of  mortar  mixed  up  with 

*  bruifed  britk,'  proves  itfelf  decifively  to  have  been  '  the  floor 
'  of  fome  room  above.'  All  the  antiquities,  indeed,  that  are 
now  difcovered  at  Reculver,  are  thofe  of  the  town  only,     '  The 

*  Roman  tile  or  brick,'  fays  Somner,  *  here  alfo  found,  fome 

*  in  buildings,  others  by  the  ciift^fiie^  whire  the  fea  hath  wajhed 
'  and  eaten  away  the  earth  (as  it  daily  doth,  to  the  manifeft  en* 

*  dangering  of  the  church  by  its  violent  encroachments)  give 

*  evidence  of  the  place's  Roman  antiquity*.'     The  Roman 

*  tile  or  brick,'  in  the  fide  of  the  cliff,  is  a  fufficient  evidence 
of  the  town's  pofition  there.  '  Some,*  adds  Somner,  *  are  re- 
'  maining  in  and  about  that  little  ftone  cottage  without  the 

*  churchyard  (of  fome  holden  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel 

*  or  oratory),  and  others  not  far  off.'     This  '  little  ftone  cot- 

*  tage'  is  accordingly  defcribed  by  Philpot,   as  '  a  negledled 

*  clmpel  out  of  the  churchyard,  where  fome  fay -was  a  pariih- 
*.  churph,   before,  the  abby  was    fuppreffed  and  given,  to  the 

*  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  X  I"  *  ^^gg^"g  about  the  church,* 
adds  Philpot,  '  they  find  old' buckles  and  rings  §•'  For  this 
reafon,  I  place  not  the  '  ftation'  or  *  camp'  of  the  Romans,  as 
SpmneiT  does,  *  on.  th/:.  groundi  of  xhe  church  H ;  but  confider* 
ably  more  to  the  feaward,  at  the  point  of  the  land, .  and  at  the 
north-caftern  extremity  of  the  ancient  aeftuary  between  Kent 
and  Thanet.  *  Great  'number  of  afterm^  cellars^  &c/  lay* 
Gibfon,  are  '  daily  difcovered  by  the  fell  of  the  cliff-r^i.  toge- 
ther with — '  great  quantities  of  Roman  brick  or  tiUy  op)u  mu- 
'  fivum,'  floors  laid  in  mortar  mixed  up  with  bruifed  brick,  and 
^ced  above  with  tejfera  or  fmall  variegated  ftones^   '  coins, 

fibulae,  gold-wire,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c.  daily  found  in  the 


oordingly. '  hath  got  all  the  town,  except  a  very  few  houfes;  and 
*  the  church  itfelf  is  in  great  danger  to  be  loft**.'  And  as 
the  very 'ground  of  the  church  appears  pretty  plainly  from 
Philpot's  difcoveries  above,  to  hav^  been  the  fite  of  a  ftreet,  in « 
which  the  dealers  in  buckles  and  rings  reAded  ;  fo  all  unites  to 
prove  Mr*  Pownall's  '  du<Sl$,'  to  have  been  '  drains,'  not '  below 


*  Somncr's  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,  edit,  by  Wh.  Kennet, ' 
p.  78.  t  P-  78.  t  P.  83-84.  '        §  P,  83. 

H  P*  8«.  •      f  C.  236,  edit,  3d.  Sec  alfo  BafRly's  Ant.  Rhu- 

tupina,  p.  35-36,  36,  37-38,  and  5S-35.       ♦•  C.  237, 

*  the 


§34  ^rchM$Upa%9f^MifiMhkHmitraiisti^^ 

<  the  furfece  of  tke  Ronuui  fisitiotii'  but  iitider  jthe  plane  c^  the 
Roman  town.  They  had  nd  relatioi^  howeirer,  to  any  betb»> 
tfajcre.    '  The  whdf  of  the  ijtecc  otcUpled  by  thefe  dufts  or 

*  drains^*  was  ^  covered  above  the  tiles  with  a  thick  coat  ai 

*  Very  bard  plaifter;*  The  drains  of  the  houfes  fan  under  the 
floors-  of  them*  And  we  have  entered  into  the  txplanation,  in 
order  to  draw  the  requifite  difttn£tion  between  die  ftation  and 
the  town^  and  to  dear  up  what  was  confdunded  by  Mr» 
PownalU 

But  Mr.  Pownall  proceeds  td  give  iis  ^  a  curioiis  rude  fcrawl 

*  upon  the  tile  i*  and  tp  remark  that  *  if  thefe  are  really  letters; 
^  and  the  Romans  ever  wrote  in  fuch  ifharaders,  oF  which  I 

*  never  yet  faw  any  £imple/  he  (hould  be  inclined  to  ti^ink 

*  the  infcriptton  refers  to  the  Lesio  iecunda  Britaxmica,  wfaicK^ 

*  after  having  been  reoMved  by  Valentinian  from  amongft  the 

*  Silures^  was  ftadonid  at  their  different  pofts  in  {Cent,  for  the 
^  defence  of  the  coafl  againfl  the  Saxons/    The  fcrawl  is  no 

*  letters/  Nor  did  the  Romans  e^er  ufe  fuch  charaders.  Nbr 
was  the  Lqgto  fecunda  Britanntca  ever  ftationed  acRaeuIv^^ 
It  was  not  ftationed  even  ^  at«-*difierent  pofb  in  Keiit/  It  was 
ftationed  only  at  Richborough  there,     ^  Tribiinus  cohortis 

*  primft  Ve^ioruoiy'  fays  th«  Nodtia^  ^  RiguUfh:  pnepofi^ 
«  legionis  2.  Aug^  Rutiipis^.'  Afkl  MrifWnall  is  wMig  itf 
every  points 

«  VIII«    2>n  Gk/s's  tater^'^-ok  Oe  AjSntfy  rf  ceHaik  W^rh  U 
«  the  Lanpkge  rf  the  Sandwich  andfrieiu^  yies  in  tbt  Padfic 
.     «  O^fon^  wia  the  Hehmu.* 

Thefe  obferv^tions  proc«ied  on  the  fuppofed  MiinMf  of  thd 
liebrew  hnguaget  Ffom  thi%  as  a  principle  beuevdl  by  him' 
lelfi  the  do£b>r  (who  fignt  himfeif  6<  H*  Glafs)  emkaroors  Jo 
trace  up  die  words  6f  the  new  language  in  the  Hies  abov^  to 
the  dd  langus^e  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  has  be  failed  ii^ih^^ 
pomti  according  to  odr  opifiion*  *  The  Rebtew  vlrMl  t^a»^i^^ 
heremarkS)  *  has  the  fame  preeife  fignification  widi  the  W6^d 
^  uAio^  as  ttied  in  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  ifles/  Hb  prdbl^ 
Ibr  thjs  aireitioll,  are  thefe.  ^  The  Egyptians^*  lays  Oebili^i; 
32^  *  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hmews^  for  that  is  an  '4^ 
*'  nmaiisn^  taooba^  ^  to  the  Egyptians^'  ^  Every  fiiepberdy^ 
adds  Gen*  Ixvi*  34^  *  is  mabonHnatisni  ioHboA^  <  to  the  £g^ 

<  tians/  ^  We  fhall  facrifice,'  fubgoins  Exodus  viii.  %b^  *•  dk 
^  ah^minaiim^*  taoohath^  ^  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our 


*  Pgin^rollttt,  p.  i6r.  - 

*  Godi 


'T?^ 


*  God ;  lo !  ihall  we  facnfke  the  ahminaiion^^  taoobath^  <  of  the 

*  Egyptians  before  their  ey<»,  and  wiU  they  not  ftone  us  ?'  AU 
is  happily  confirmed  hj  the  dodor  with  a  t)aflage  from  Hero«> 
dotusi  which  fays  the  Egyptians  '  facrifice  bulls  and  buII-calves^ 

*  but  it  it  Hit  lawful  for  them  to  facrifke  cows —  J  and  they  all 

*  Virurati  i9WSi  much  more  than  all  other  cattle/  And  the 
doQiOT  has  reafon  to  conclude^  ^  that  the  evw  was  die  taboo' d  ani-* 

*  mal^  which  it  was  fo  hazardous  taikcri&re  in  Egypt/ 

«  IX.    Mr.  Ellis's  Effof  mthi  ikeneld  Street.^ 

This  is  rtierely  an  intrcduilory  effay,  written  by  Mr.  Bray, 
to  the  next  diiTertation ;  ilaling  fome  previous  accounts  of  the^ 
Ikeneld  Street,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  Mr,  LethieuHier,  and  « Mr. 
^  Richard  Willis  of  Andover  y*  tml  theft  prefendug  tMs  teger 
account  by  Mr.  Willis^  exlra£led  ^  from  p^rs^— *comniunicated 

*  to  me  by  Henry  Nortoii  Willis^  Efq.  his  grandfon.' 

* 

^%4    J»  EJfay  towards  a  Difcovery  of  the  Great  Ikineld^Streei 

'  ^f  the  Romans* 

X 

,I>r,  Stukeley,  diat  prbtce  of  our  tfland  afntiquariesj  who  ven- 
tived  Mdlyy  and  is  diereftre  wrong  at  times ;  who  had  all  ther 
flowing  foul  of  genius  within  him,  and  is  therefore  carped  at 
by  thousands,  who  coM  never  have  committed  his  fplendid  faults  y 
clffried  that  great  road. of  the  Romans  which  is  called  Ikeneld*^ 
Street,  fr9m  Newbary  *  to  the  eaftern  gate  of  OW  Sarum/ 
This  error  Mr.  Lethieuillier  correSed,  in  Arch.  ly  p.  56^  de- 
nying the  exiilence  of  anv  fuch  road,  (hewing  the  road  that  en-  - 
terS'lbe  euft  g^tq  ;C^  Old  Sarum  t<>  run  from  Silchefter  to  it, 
and  ^ovihe  J^  roa^'  that  runs  in  pr.  Stukeley's  line,  f o  ftretch 
from  MarllbPjCOMgb  to  Windsefter.  Uk^  WiUis  alfo  correaed 
the do^tj^o^  pn'the  j^me  point,  i|&  the  fame  volume,  p.' 6a;  by 
ftajgqg;  f/im  Mr-  -^iylor's  map  of  Hampflifre^'  that  the  Ikeneld 
Stf^eC  dSd  not  g9t,fironi  Newbury  to  Old  Sarum,'  biit  from  Win- 
cbeftex  tp^Madl^roug^  This,  and  another  intimation  con« 
ceri^n£.ti^&PoTtws^,  a  fecund  road  of  the  Romans  in  Hampihfre; 
he  comi^Miitc^  to  the  Antiq<ia*ian  Society  in  X759.  He 
had  MevKirfly.  fenH  them :  ^A^  account  of  bo^,  rn  175^.  *  As 
<  myiein;^^^  o^  tbeie  m(»)uments  of  Roman  grandeur,'  he  fays 
after  I'y Si,  *were  wtirehr  flfW,  I  was  fo  Vain,  as  to  expeft 

*  frgm>  t^  honourably .  iociety  foi»e  toicen,    that  they  were 

*  pjeafed  with  my  new  difeoyery.*    But,  fuch  is- the  conduft 
even  of  literary  focieties,  the  antiquaries  (hewed  littletregard  to . 
his  difcoveries,  becaufe  they  claflied  with  the  accounts  of  Dr, 
Stukcley*    But  ^  the  pubUcation  of  Mr.  J.Taylor's  map— oT 

'  *  *  Hampihire, 


J3'6   Ardueoh^ai  9r^  MijkScmeuts  TraQs  r elating  U  Antifmtj^ 

*  Hainpihrre,  encouraged  me  to  appeal  to  the  pubfic  t^ikni^'' 

*  the— Gentleman's  Magazine.'  Nor  did  he  ftop  here.  He 
alfo  fent  one  of  the  maps  ^  for  the  infpe<Slion  of  the  Society,'  and . 

*  a  drawing  of  tlie  plan  of  Winchefter.*  And,  as  we  are-  now 
t<>ld  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  the  gentleman,  who  was 
to  communicate  both,  communicated  neither;  and  therefore 
*'  the  Society  could  not  receive  the  convidion  from  them,  \irhich 

*  Mr.  Willis  defiened.'  The  Society,  however,  made  Mi;. 
Willis  and  the  public  fome  amends  -,  by  publifhing  his  account 
of  1759  in  their  firft  volume,  and  by  inferting  his  aoipler  ac* 
count  in  the  prefent. 

Mr.  Willis  accordingly  traces  '  from  the  four   remainidg 

*  gates  'of  this  city,'  Winchefter,  '  — Jix  Roman  ways  i'  two  ^ 
more  than  in  Taylor's  map,  *  the  firft  that  ever  delineated  a 

*  Roman  way  in  the  county.'  .  One  of  thefe  ways  ^  now  makes  - 
'  a  grand,  gravel  terrace- walk.     It  is  raifed  in  a  high  ridge,  on 

*  Ae  fummit  of  a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  ifle  pf  ^ 

*  Wight  and  Salifbury  fteeple ;  the  former  at  more  than  forty, 

*  the  latter  at  more  than  twenty,  miles  diftance.     The  baflsof . 

*  this  caufeway,  is  a  high  bed  of  flint ;  the  next  ftratum,  is  like 

*  the  cinder  and  afhes  of  a  blackfmith's  forge ;  but  from  whence 
^  fuch -a  quantity  could  be  colIeiSied,  is  truly  marvellous.    I  ana-* 

*  lyfed  it  by  wafliing  it  in  a  bafon  of  water,  and  by  often  de- 

*  canting  the  black  ablutions  whilft  any  colour  ftained  the  water, 

*  what  had  looked  like  the  cinder  was  left  perfeftly  white  at  the 

*  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  refembled  the  fmall  fragments  of 

*  marble  made  by  the  ftone- cutter's  cHippings,  and  much  of  the 

*  fame  grit.     The  fediment  of  the  black  water,  being  dried, 

*  made  a  powder  like  gunpowder  rubbed  fine,  but  was  not  at 
^  all  inflammable.     The  upper  ftratum  is  not  much  lefs  won- 

*  derful,  though  it  is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  gravel ;  as  no 

*  parts  of  the  country  near  produce  fuch  materials.* 

The  grand  defign  of  the  eflay,  is  to  point  out  the  real  and 
genuine  courfe  of  the  Ikeneld  Street  j  and  to  carry  it  '  from 

*  Southampton  by  Winchefter  to  Gloucefter.*  But  what  is  the 
evidence  adduced  for  the  point,  by  Mr.  Willis  ?  This  is 
wretchedly  arranged.     We  will  coUeft  the  fcattered  parts  of  it. 

*  The  Ikineld  Street  took  its  name,  from  its  beginning  at  the 

*  mouth  of  the  river  Ichin,  and  continuing  its  courfe  thence  to 

*  Winchefter  parallel  to  that  river.'  This  etymology  is  furely 
as  poor  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  peremptory  in  its  manner ;  and  diis 
evidence  is  no  evidence  at  all.  And  the  only  argument,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  is  this :  *  Horfley,  p.  387,  fpells  it  Ikihenild 
^  Street  r  in  old  deeds  of  lands  in  A ndover  bordering  on  this 

*  ftreet,  it  is  called  the  Hicknel  or  Hicknal  way.*  But  furely 
this  ar^ment  is  not  fuflicient,  to  appropriatt  the  name  of  the 

7  Ikeneld* 


*      Clarijai  or^  The  Fatal  SidsOfion.  33)^ 

Ikeneld  Street  to  this  way.  What  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed 
the  real  Ikeneld  Street,  he  owm^  comes  out  of  Hertfordlhire  to 
Ounftable  in  Hertford  (hire,  '  where  it  crofles  the  Watlingftreet 

*  by  the  name  of  the  Iknel  vray;'  and  then,  pailing  through 
Buckinghamfhtre  and  Oxfordfhire,  approaches  Wantage  in 
Berkfhire  as  '  a  raifcd  way  called  Icleton  Meer,'  and,  '  after  it 

*  has  pafTed  Wantage,— is  called  Icleton  Way  all  under  the  hills 

*  between  them  and  Childr^y,  Sparfliolt,  Uffington,'  &c-  This 
is  furely  enough  to  balance,  and  indeed  greatly  to  outweigh,  the 
power  of  a  Angle  name  near  Aridover.  But  let  us  obferve  ftill 
ferther  on  Mr.  Willis's  conduft  here.  He  takes  up  his  road' 
where  Taylor's  map  leaves  it  running  froth  Winchefter  by  An- 
dover  to  Chute  Park;  and  traces  it  through  Wiltfhire  in  its 
courfe  to  Gloucefter.  At  Wanborough  his  road  and  the  Hert- 
fordfhire  road  coincide*.  This  he  denies  to  have  crojjed his  road 
there  f ;  and  confequently  it  was  continued  with  it,  eithei*  tt)-' 
wards  Gloucefter  on  the  right  or  towsirds  Andover  knd  Win- 
chefter on  the  left.  If  continued  towards  Andover  and  Win- 
chefter, it  might  well  leave  its  own  name  in  the  Hacknel  Wzy 
near  Andover ;  as  it  had  previoufly  communicated  its  name  to 
the  Icleton  Way  in  Berkfliire,  and  to  the  Iknei  Way  in  Bedford- 
ihire.  Indeed  the  continuance  of  the  road,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  name,  unite  to  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  real  Ikeneld- 
Street ;  partly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Willis's, 
but  very  dtfFerent  in  its  main  diredlion  from  Mr.  Willis's,  and 
ai^ually  coinciding  at  Wanborough  with  what  has  been  hidierto 
denominated  the  Ikeneld  Street.  And,  as  this  brings  the  Ikeneld 
Street,  from  its  long-fuppofed  origin  among  the  Senni ;  fo  it 
terminates  it,  where,  as  Mr.  Gale  rays,  '  Drayton  terminates  it, 
^  upon  the  folent  fea,'  at  Southampton. 

[  To  he  continued,  ] 


Art.  IV.  Clarija ;  or^  The  Fatal  SeduSfion :  a  Tragedy  in 
Profe.  Founded  on  RichardforCs  celebrated  Novel  of  Clarijfa' 
Harlowe.  By  Robert  Porrett.  8vo.  5s.  Lowndes.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

'T^HE  author  of  this  tragedy  profefles  to  have  undertaken  the 
*•  work  from  a  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Harris's  obfervation,  '  that  tragedies,  founded  on  domeftic 
*  events,  are  more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  readers  than  the 
<  cataftrophes  of  kings  and  heroes.'     Admitting  the  trutli  of 


*  P.  94.  t  P.  94* 

MO.  EBv.  VOL.  XIV.  NOV.  1789.         y  Mr. 


^  jj  Clariffa ;  «r,  The  Fatal  Sedu^iotts  , 

Mr.  Harris's  remark,  does  it  thence  follow  that  this  fingle  cfr-* 
cumftance  is  fufficient  to  make  a  good  play  ?  For  this  piirpofe 
we  would  advife  Mr.  Porrett  to  look  a  litde  higher  for  author!-' 
ties  the  next  time  he  caUs  on  his  mufe,  and  following  the  ad-* 
vice  of  Horace, 

'Vos  exemphria  Graea 


NoSurna  verfate  matiu  verfate  Jiurni. 

HoR.  Ars  Poe't^ 

A  few  other  very  ufeful  hints  may  be  colle£led  from  this  cor- 
reft  poet  and  long -approved  critic,  which  we  could  wifli  our 
author  had  attended  to.  Among  the  reft,  InUnrit  multum  da^* 
vufne  hquatur  an  eras.  Let  the  reader  perufe  the  following  dia- 
logue, which  firft  introduces  Clariffa,  and  fee  if  be  can  obfervc 
any  traces  of  Mr,  Richardfon's  gentle  heroine : 

*  Sam  C1arI88a'j  Chamber  in  Uarlawe  lhufe% 
*  Clarissa  J — Betty  enten  in  hafie^ 

*  Beity,  Mifsy  xnifs,  mifs !  will  you  be  pleas'd  to  walk  into  tbe 
parlour  f  there  is  every  body,  I'll  afTure  you,  in  full  congregation, 
except  your  brother  and  filter,  who  are  expeded  every  moment  to 
join  them.  Mr.  Solmes  is  there,  as  fine  as  a  lord,  ivith  a  charming 
white  peruke,  fine  lac'd  fhirt  and  ruffles,  ^  coat  trimm'd  with  filFer, 
and  a  waiftcoat  (landing  an  end  with  lace ;  quite  handfome  believe 
me !  you  never  faw  fuch  an  alteration !  Ah,  mifs!  (foaking  her  hccui) 
^tis  pity  you've  faid  fo  much  againft  him*— but  no  matter ;  you  know 
how  to  come  off  for  all  that,  1  dare  fay;  I  only  hope  it  won't  be  too 
late. 

*  Clarijpt.  Impertinence!  Were  you  bid  to  come  up  in  this  flut- 
tering way?  (fans  her/elf ^  and  throws  away  the  fan  through  vex* 
at  ion  J » 

*  Betty.  Blefs  me!  how  foon  thefe  fine  young  ladies  arc  pot 
into  flufterations ! '  I  didn't  mean  to  offend,  nor  frighten  y^u,  I'm 
jure. 

*  ClariJ/a,  Every  body  there  do  you  fay?  Who  do  you  caU 
every  body? 

«  Betty.  Why,  mifs,  there  is  your  papa!  there  is  your  mamal^ 
there  is  your  uncle  Anthony,  and,  to  crown  all,  there  is  Mr.  Solmes 
bimfelf,  and  with  the  air  of  a  courtier,  1  aflfure  you.  ffc  calls  to  me, 
and  fays  (mimicking  himjy  Mrs.  Betty,  pray  give  my  humble  fcrvice 
to  mifs,  and  let  her  know  that  1  have  the  honour  to "  wait  hitt 
commands.  '         . 

*  Clariffa,  Your  late  miftrefs  I  fuppofe  bid  you  put  on  thefe  sdrs 
to  frighten  me  out  of  a  capacity  of  behaving  with  fuch  calmnels  as 
may  procure  mp  my  father's  and  my  uncle's  compaffion. 

*  ^Betty.  Deir  madam,  how  can  you.  think  fo  ill-naturedly  of 
your  filler.     Come  now,  do —(takes  tip  the/anj-^ihaill  1 
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•  C^aHpu    Not  quite  {6  officious,  if  you  ^\&aSt^(fnatches  the  fan 
from  j&^r^.— *Bat  what  did  you  fay,  are  all  my  friends  below  With 

him,  and  am  I  to  appear  before  them  all  ?  • 

'  Bitty,  No,  madam !  they  do  not  mean  to  be  there  when  you 
make  your  appearance,  but  will  retire  into  the  antichamber  for -die 
convenience  of  overhearing  the  charming  dialogue  between  you  and 
Mr.  Solmes. 

«  Clariffa.  Say  I  can*t  go.  But  yet,  when  'tis  over,  *tis  over  — 
fay  I'll  wait  upon— I'll  attend  —  I'll— I'll  come  prefently— -fav— 
fay  any  thing,— 1  care  not  what — only — ^but  ftop— no— you  may  go, 

ru  follow. 

'  Bttty,  Ha!  ha!  ha!     What  a  fufs  my  miftrefs  makes.  {Afidi, 

[Exit. 

*  Clariffa,  {Fans  her/elf  vehemently ^  hems  fe^veral  times ^  mtalks  t9 
and  fro*  t  and  appear^  in  great  perturbation  and  flurry  offpiritsJ]  Well, 
heaven  protedl  me !  what  a  paflive  machine  is  the  body  when  the 
mind  is  difordered.  [Exiu 

Another  obfervation  we  may  collet  from  the  poet  before  al*- 
luded  to,  is  the  propriety  of  bringing  on  the  fcene  fuch  eveiits 
as  do  not  offend  delicacy  or  credulity,  inftead  of  the  unintereft- 
ing  jnethod  of  relating  them  to  the  audience  either  in  foliloquy 
or  dialogue.  Segnius  irritant  animos  dimijfa  per  aures^  &c.  There 
is  the  more  reafon  for  this  where  the  event  to  be  brought  about 
is  of  that  intricate  kind  that,  without  tracing  the  leading  fteps, 
it  can  never  appear  confiftent  with  the  charadler  of  the  agent, 
and  ftill  more  where  the  moft  important  movements  of  the  drama 
turn  upon  it. 

Let  the  reader  form  his  ownr  judgment  of  the  following 
paffages : 

'  ClariJ/a.  What  a  wonderful  and  mofc  unhappy  change  have  I 
experienced  iince  my  firft  acquaintance  with  Lovelace;  my  de- 
meanour towards  him  was  furely  the  moft  diftant  and  difconraging 
that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  could  receive ;  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  a  dired  refufal  of  his  addreffes,  had  not  the  art- 
ful man  too  j^nly  difcovered  my  deiign,  and  therefore  ftudioufly 
evaded  fpeaking  to  the  point.  My  good-natured  brother  and  fifte^ 
conclude  all  this  to  be  mere  artifice ;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
know  my  own  heart,  I  love  him  not;  he  is  too  unprincipled,  too 
bold,  impetuous,  and  prefuming,  to  merit  even  my  efteem.  Obi 
my  friendly,  compaffionate  cou^n  Morden,  were  you  but  here,  no 
one  would  dare  to  moleft  me ;  the  adverie  winds  have  furely  met 
you,  or  you  had  arrived  e'er  now :  how  unfortunate  do  things  turn 
out !  My  too  great  tendernefs  for  an  unworthy  brother  has  alto  been 
a  principal  caufe  of  my  prefent  einbarrafTment ;  his  life  threatened 
by  the  mfolent  Lovelace,  how  otherwiie  could  I  adl  than  by  confent- 
ing  to  the  only  alternative  allowed  me  -  a  private  meeting!  How 

freatly  does  a  ftep  of  that  nature  Ihock  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  I 
lod  knows  my  heart ! — I  have  acquiefced  purely  to  fitve  the  Ihed- 
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\tz  of  a  brother's  blood,  and,  if  poflible,  to  deter  this  Loveljtce 
.thu  man  of  violence,  from  farther  molefting  the  peace  of  a  family^ 
which,  till  he  was  known  /to  it,  was  all   harmony  and  love— « 
\tbeughtful^  a  noi/e  nuiibin]  but  who  corned  here,  thus  to  diflurb  my 
^privacy  V 

-    .    '  •  ^ 

'  Scene,  a  Room  ix-Belford*/  Homfi. 

*  Lovelace  and  Belford. 

*  Love.   You  ftiall  hear,  if  my  exulting  fpirits  wiH  allow  me  to 
.explain  xnyfelf.     I  am  pafitonately  in  love  with  Clarifla  Harlowe,  -the 
/aireii,  lovelieft,  moll  accompliih'd  of  her  fex.     Her  brother  pofi*einng 
great  influence  over  his  father,  and  keeping  in  remembrance  fume 
cranks  1  played  him  when  at  college,  vented  his  malice  on  me,  by 
Tniroducing  into  the  family,  as  my  rival,  one  Solnies ;  an  objeA  rich 
.indeed,  but,  from  his  narrownefs  of  mind  and  grovelling  difpofition, 
Sn'OuTd  create  the  moll  unconquerable  averiion  in  a  mind  infinitely  lefs 
.deUcate  and  refined  than  that  of  my  incomparable  hxr  one.  Thefe  de- 
teiled  nuptials,  infifted  on  with  a  tyranny  which  has  itw  examples,  have 
at  length  rendered  the  dear  girl  defperate ;  and  by  having  dexteroufly 
managed  a  correfpondence  I  commenced  with  her  by  deure  of  her  fa- 
mily for  other  purpofes  j  by  having  a  fervant  in  the  houfc  devoted 
td  my  intercft ;  and  by  a  train  of  lucky  events  too  numerous  for  me 
^0  relate,  but  principally,  I  believe,  by  threatening  that  her  brother 
Ihould  feel  the  efFefts  of  my  fevereft  vengeance  in  cafe  of  her  non- 
compliance to  my  entreaties,  1  have  at  length  prevailed  over  this 
loveliell  of  women  to  grant  me  a  clandc^ne .  meeting  s^t  her  fii- 
ther's  garden  door  leading  to  the  common ;  the  time  is  at  hand ;  the 
•dear  creature  means  nothing  more  than  an  interview,  but  I  have  my 
carriage  and  every  thing  prepared  for  an  elopement;  having  pre- 
vioufly  been  car;:ful  to  mftruft  the  fervant  in  my  intereH  how  he  is 
to  •  ad.     If  I  fucceed,  and  I  truft  to  dame  Fortune  and  my  own  im- 
-pudence  that  1  ihall,  then  may  I  jultiy  plume  myfelf  in  having 
gained  a  conqueil  infinitely  fuperior,  in  point  of  intricacy  and  diffi- 
culty, to  the  prowefs  of  all  ancient  and  modern  heroes.     Thus,  at 
one  and  the  fame  time,  I  attain  to  the  fummit  of  my.  wiihes,  and  ac- 
Compl(fh  a  glorious  revenge  over  the  moil  fpiteful  and  mafidous  of 
my  wes.    The  time  is  fhort.    Adieu.' 

This  laft  long  fpeecb  feems  intended  for  the  relief  of  fuch 
of  the  audience  as  arp  troubled  with  winter  coughs.  After  this 
iwe  are  introduced  to  a  banditti  living  in  a  cave,  and  having;  in- 
telligence that  a  nobleman  is  going  through  the  fktrts  ctf  the 
foreft  vrith  money  and  bills  for  his  fummer  expences.  This 
might  be  very  well  in  a  country  fo  thinly  inhabited  as  Spain, 
and  in  the  days  of  Gil  Bias,  when  paper  remiffions  were  not  fo 
well  underftood,  but  feems  very  ill  adapted  to  England  in  the 
days  of  Lovelace. 
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It  muft,  ho^ever^  be  admitted  that'  if  ft^Ir.Porret  has  been  a 
little  inattentivis  to  fotne  of  Horace's  rules,  there  is  one  he  has 
not  neglected, 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  redder e  fidm^  tSc. 

We  find  fbme  things  in  this  tragedy  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Richardfon,  and  which  our  aXithor  tells  us  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce ftage  efFeft ;  fuch  we  fuppofe  are  the  madnefs  of  Clarifla, 
and  the  appearance  of  her  fpirit  after  her  death.  To  thefe  fjcceed 
the  duel  between  Colonel  Morden  and  Lovelace,  which  is  in- 
troduced by  a  difpute  between  the  combatants  whether  Clarifla 
is  murdered  or  not.  Had  the  quarrel  been  confined  to  the 
limple  fa£l  of  murder,  the  reader  might  have  determined  for  him- 
felf;  but  when  Morden  infifts  that  ClariiTa  has  been  murdered 
by  Lovelace,  it  muft  eithef  be  a  lie  as  Lovelace  iniifts,  or  the 
poor  heroine  muft  have  been  murdered  twice. 


1 

Art.  V.      Pojihumous  Works  of  Frederick  IL  King  of  Prujfta. 
8vo.  5  vols.  il.  4s.  boards.     Robinfons.   London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

\JiJ  E  have  already  obferved  that  the  tafte  of  the  King  of 

•  V  V  pj-uflja  was  not  a  little  debafed  by  his  zealous  devotion  to 
the  literature  of  the  French.  We  have  endeavoured  at  the  fame 
time  to  find  excufes  for  his  condu6l  in  this  particplar,  by  re- 
marking that  the  produ£kions  of  that  nation  had  a  title  ^o  h6 
regarded  and  ftudied  above  any  of  modern  date  that  could  fall 
under  the  contemplation  of  the  Pruflian  monarch,  the  French 
being  the  ohly  language,  except  the  German,  which  he  per- 
fe£Uy  underftood.  We  have  qualified'  this  accufation  of 
French  literature,  by  admitting  the  portion  of  credit  it  un- 
doubtedly deferves :  its  charadteriftic  impertinencies  of  ftyle 
and  manner  cannot  but  forcibly  occur  to  every  reader  whofe. 
tafte  has  been  purified  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
claflics,  and  braced  widi  the  mafculine  energy  of  Englifli  com- 
pofition.     As  Frederick  wrote  with  the  eafe  and  indifference  of 

*  king,  his  fentiments  and  allufions  are  not  always  chafte  and 
Polite,;  and  this,  added  to  the  robuft  make  of  his  underftanding, 
^ifqualified  him  for  thofe  graces,  thofe  delicacies,  and  thofc 
fineffes,  which  make  the  edge  of  wit  and  raillery  fo  exquiiite 
and  keen  as  to  wound  before  it  is  perceived.  We  may  add  alfo 
that  the  fecurity  of  his  high  fituation  made  him  left  ftudious  of 
thofe  artifices  of  concealment  with  which  thofe  who  level  at 
their  fuperiors  are  anxious  to  fcreen  their  inveftives.  His  fatire 
therefore  is  of  the  broadeft  kind,  and  by  no  means Temarkabte 
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for  any  fubde  and  penetrating  quality ;  yet  is  there  a  difttn- 
guiOiecl  portion  of  ftrong  fenie  and  ftri6t  morality  in  each  of  his 
produftions.     After  all,  we  muft  allow  that  kings  have  fewer 
chances  than  common  men  of  perfecting  their  judgments  on 
fubjeds  of  literature  and  tafte.     Surrounded  with-  fo  much  that 
dazzles,  that  delight^,  that  terrifies,  that  allures,  an  opportunity 
is  rarely  aftbrded  them  of  confulting  the  unbiafled  fentiments 
of  thofe  with  whom  they  convcrfe ;  they  hear  little  elfe  than  the 
hollow  and  unfafe  decilions  of  intereft  and  paflion  >  they  are 
ftrangers  to  oppofition  and  to  chaftifement ;  their  privilege  is 
that  of  being  perpetually  amufed  and  mifled;  and  their  grandeur 
is  often  the  ftrut  of  unconfclous  ignorance,  proud  of  its  facred 
errors  and  dignified  abfurdities.     There  is  befides  perhaps  fome- 
thing  naturally  and  unavoidably  cold  and  uninterefting  in  th^ 
writings  of  monarchs ;  the  flattery  of  courtiers  teaches  theni 
an  early  leflbu  of  felfiflinefs  and  pride,  while  their  ftate  and 
eminence  keep  them  aloof  from  the  diftrefies  and  mortifications  , 
of  vulgajr  life.     The  fyftem  of  war  habituates  them  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  facrifice  of  individuals.     The  coftlinefe 
and  abiindance  ever  before  their 'eyes,  almoflr  banifli  from  their 
minds  the  very  conception  of  thole  miferies  which  arife  from 
want.     Thus  fituated  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  write  on  inte- 
refting  and  tender  fubje<£U  in  a  juft  and'2\ffe£ling  manner ;  their 
works  are  therefore  rarely  impreiTed  with  nature  and  fellow- 
feeling, .  or  warmed  with    glowing  reprefentations    of  private 
worth  and  private  fufferings.      By  thus  confidering  the  true 
condition  of  a  monarch,  we  perceive  how  unenviable  it  is  in 
fome  of  its  proudeft  fliiliniSHons,  and  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
^at  its  very-  exaltation  precludes  it  from  a  large  portion  of  ex-r 
cellence,  and  affords  to  thinking  minds  fufficient  proofs  of  the 
vnreafonablenefs  of  complaint  in  thofe  who  fill  the  humbler  al- 
lotments of  life.     It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  the  memory 
of  Frederick  to  confefs  that  the  medium   through  which  wc 
view  his  tafte. and  abilities  is  rather  extraordinary  for  a  prince, 
Monarchs,  for  the  moft  part,  have  been  fufficiently  aware  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  credit  of  literary  reputation 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  other  men,  and  without  that  trial 
to  which*  all  other  candidates  are  obliged  to  fubmit^  by  the  ex- 
periment they  may  lofe  all,  and  cannot  gain  much.     They  have^ 
therefore,  generally  been  content  with  pa'tronifing  the  learned, 
ind  with  fuffering  their  own  reputation  to  fubfift  upon  the  offer- 
ings of  gratitude.     It  is  by  thefe  methods  they  have  fo  often 
acquired  the  glory  of  that  univerfal  perfection  which  the  frail 
Jcnure  of  common  memory  is  unable  to  retain,  and  the  un- 
wearied effprts  of  vulgar  underftandings  are  found .  unable  to 
8u:cQmpli{ht     A  king,  however,  is  repaid  in  410  other  coin  than 
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founding  eulogies  and  pompous  attributes ;  and  each  new  bene* 
fia<9:ion  tney  confej*  adds  fome  new  art  or  fcience  to  their  ftock, 
or  brings  an  accumulation  of  luftre  on  thofe  already  beftowed 
by  new  modifications  of  excellence.  Frederick  could  not  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  unfub'ftantial  praife ;  the  fame  fpirit  which  led 
him  to  take  an  equal  fhare  of  danger  and  fatigue  with  every 
fubaltern  in^the  field,  urged  him  alfo  to  defcend  into  the  contro- 
verfies  of  the  learned,  to  wield  his  weapon  in.  the  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  to  afpire  after  academical  honours  by  academical 
contefts  and  Jiterary  campaigns.  Thus,  while  other  princes  are 
judged  according  to  the  teftimonies  of  contemporary  wits,  Fre- 
derick has  left  us  to  determine  for  ourfelves ;  and  if  prejudices 
ftill  fubfift,  they  are  not  the  inherited  prejudices  of  intereft  and 
paffion,  but  are  fuch  as  muft  naturally  arife  in  the  bofoms  of  21 
grateful  pofterity,  which  can  never  ceafe  to  remember  how  much 
the  happinefs  apd  peace  of  Europe  have  been  promoted  by  the 
wife  and  falutary  reign  of  this  extraordinary  prince. 

Although  perhaps,  for  the  reafons  we  have  above  fqggefted, 
there  are  numerous  and  weighty  objeftions  to  be  made  to  the 
literary  performances  of  this  monarch,  it  is  probable  that  few> 
under  his  circumftances,  would  have  made  fo  good  a  figure  in 
trials  of  tafte  and  compofition.  We  will  now  lay  before  the 
reader  fome  fpecimens  of  his  writings,  taken  from  among  his 
pofthumous  works,  with  a  few  fcattered  obfervations  of  our 
own. 

The  eflayon  the  forms  of  government  and  the  duties  of  fo- 
vereigns  was  fent  to  Count  Herzberg,  minifter  of  ftate  in  1781, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  written  with  the  king's  own  hand,  to 
this  effedl : 

'THE  following  are  fome  reflexions  on  government  which  I 
confide  to  you ;  they  have  been  printed  in  my  palace,  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  made  public^  but  to  remain  with  yoa. 

*  I  am,  &c. 

*  FUbderick/ 

The  anfwer  of  Count  Herzberg  to  the  king  runs  thus : 

*  Sire, 
*  YOUR  majefty  has  beftowed  on  my  moft  refpeXful  gratitude 
a  very  precious  mark  of  benevolence,  by  intrufting  to  me  your  re- 
flexions on  forms  of  governmeflit,  and  the  duties  of  fovereigns*' 
This  excellent  little  book  ftiall  not,  according  to  your  gracious  com- 
mands, depart  from  my  hands ;  though  it  merits  to  be  the  manual 
of 'princes,  and  muft  heareafter  fo  become.  In  this  they  will  find 
ideal  pcrfcftions,  to  which  they  wtil  think  -it  difficult  to  attain ;  bat 
your  majefty,  however,  has  afforded  au  example  of  its  reality  which 
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cftnnot  be  doabted.  You*  have  at  the  fame  tine  given  adecifive 
proof  by  your  own  retgn,  in  favour  of  monarchical  government^  which 
muft  foon  become  the  favourite  government  of  moft  nations,  fince 
your  majefly  has  infpired  cotemporary  monarchs  with  a  defire  to  go* 
vem  for  themfelves,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  immortality* 

*  For  myfelf,  my  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of  monarchy  ; 
and  I  am  well  perfuaded  that  private  perfons  may,  ander  monarcliical 
governments,  exercife  patriotic  virtues  with  more  real  efft£t,  though 
with  lefs  fplendour,  than  under  any  other  form.  I  (hall  ever  con- 
£der  it  as  my^reateft  happinefs  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  lived 
under  the  reigp  of  your  majedy;.  nor  (hall  I,  to  the  laft  moment  of 
exigence,  ceafe  to  be,  with  the  moft  devoted  refped, 

,  '  Sire, 

•  Of  all  the  fervants  of  your  majefty, 

*  The  moil  humble  and  the  moil  obedient, 

*  Berlin^  Jan.  269  1781.  *  Herzb£R.g.' 

*  This  elegant  epiftle  fpeaks  our  own  fentinients  virith  regard  to 
this  little  model  of  a  good  government  and  a  good  king.  It  is 
certainly  well  worthy  to  become  the  manual  of  princes.  The 
refledtions  are  juft  and  libiiral,  and  pofTefs  a  peculiar  force  as 
coming  from  a  monarch,  who  had  (hewn  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  maintain  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people. 

Although  the  little  prodiiftion  before  us  cannot  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  originality,  the  merit  of  (implicity  belongs  to  it  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  c:  ndu<ft  he  prcfcribes  for  princes,  is  a 
proof  of  his  own  enlarged  habits  of  thinking,  his  fqblime  notions 
of  his  own  great  office,  and  his  folid  and  exienfive  slcquaintance 
with  the  rights  and  interefts  of  mankind.  The  duties  by  which 
he  circumfcribes  his  imaginary  fovereign^  were  doubdefs  bor- 
fpwpd  from  his  own  experience  of  the  real  happinefs,  and  the  true 
advantages  of  that  high  fituation  to  which  he  was  born. 

He  knew  that  the  folitude,  jealoufy,  and  fecrecy  of  de(potic 
governments  made  them  as  paelancholy  for  the  fovcreign  as 
for  the  people^  and  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  true  en- 
joyment of  power,  was  to  admit  the  people  to  a  jfhare  in  his 
councils,  and  to  ftudy,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  a  parent  with  his  family.  *  *  Tout  prince,  qui  afpire 
^  au^defpotifme,  afpire  a  I'honneur  de  mourir  d'ennui.  Dans 
'  tous  les  royaumes  du  monde,  cher  chez-vous  Thomme  le  plus 
f  cnnuye  dupays  ?  Allez  toujours  diredement  au  fouverain,  fur 

*  tout  s'il  eft  tres  abfolu ;  c*eft  been  la  peine  defaire  tant  de  mi- 

*  ferables !  ne  faudroit-il  s*ennuger  a  moindres  fraix  ?'  It  was 


•  Montefijt^ieu. 

evident 
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evident  alfo  to  this  difcerning  prince,  that  the  condihEt  he  propof- 
cd  was  the  only  method  of  keeping  aiive  feme  portion  of  tliis 
patriotifm  or  public  (pi rit,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  belongs 
to  republics  *  j  and  which'is  one  of  thofe  forrowful  facrifices  our 
mixtand  imperfeft  condition  obliges  us  to  make  for  that  repofc 
and  fecurity,  which,  upon  the  whole,  ftamp  the  preference  on* 
pionarchies.  The  beft  refource  and  compenfation  that  refides 
with  this  latter  form  is  a  warm,  open»  ?nd  fatherly  condu£l  ia 
thcfovereign.  This  neceflarily  engenders  a  noble  andenthvtii- 
aftic  loyalty  in  the  breafts  of  his  fubjeds,  on  which  there  feldoni 
fails  to  be  erefted  a  bulwark  of  national  fpirit  and  patriotic  affec- 
tion.  Wealth,  commerce,  and  extent  of  territory,  are  not  im- 
mediately conducive  to  public  happinefs,  fince  they  maintain 
the  wretched  as  well  as  the  happy :  it  is  in  the  fpirit,  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  the  manners,  of  a  nation,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
foundation  of  national  f-^^licity.  If  any  objeftion  carl  be  made  to 
this  little  treatife,  it  will  lye,  perhaps,  againft  a  deficiency  which 
is  but  too  common  in  fpeculaticns  of  this  nature ;  we  mean  the 
too  little  ftrefs  that  is  laid  upon  the  neceiHty  of  inculcating  a  reli- 
gious fentiment  among  all  the  orders  of  the  community.  There 
is  no  carelefs  reafoner  but  what  muft  readily  fee,  and  confefs^ 
that  all  moral  obligations  are  eafily  loofenedj  unlefs  they  ftand 
upon  the  ground  of  religion.  The  reverence  for  general  laws 
$ind  particular  inftitutions  muft  be  planted  in  the  heart,  and  in 
the  confcience,  which  is  to  produce  any  permanent  and  rcgulSa* 
fubordination  among  a  people  5  and  though  a  precarious  and  ex- 
torted obedience  may  fubfift  a  while,  under  an  unnatural  and 
extreme  ftate  of  monarchical  power,  yet  its  cafe  is  that  of  the 
elm,  which  is  green  and  flouriihing  at  top,  while  its  root  is 
peri(hing  faft,  and  which,  without  any  warning,  or  violent  in- 
vafion  of  wind  or  weather,  when  its  laft  ligament  hs^s  failed, 
fuddenly  fuccumbs  before  a  fpring  ihower,  or  a  fummer  zephyr* 
^  fit  is  no  peculiar  conceit,  but  a  matter  of  found  confequence, 

*  that  all  duties  are  by  fo  much  the  better  performed,  by  how 

*  much  the  men  are  more  religious,  from  whofe  habilities  the 

*  fame  proceed.  For  if  the  courfc  of  politic  afllairs  cannot  in 
^  any  good  fort  go  forward  without  fit  inftruments,  and  that 

*  which  fitteth  them  be  their  virtues,  let  polity  acknowledge 

*  itfelf  indebted  to  religion,  godlinefs  being  the  chiefeft  top,  a 
^  wellfpring  of  all  true  virtue^,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things/ 

*  it^H  J  Vfifw  va»lfit9  f9of  oy7fitfy  deor  «efira>y  f 'ft/afCfia*  It  is  now 
time  to  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  of  Frederick's  notions  of 
a  good  government. 


•• 


*  Roo/Teaa.  f  Hooker'i  Ecd.  Pal.  1,  e. 
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,  *  The  ill  adminlAration  of  monarchical  government  originates  In 
*  yariotts  cauibsy  the  fource  of  which  is  in  the  charadler  of  the  fovereign. 
Thus  a  prince  addided  to  women  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
his  miftreiles,  and  his  favourites,  who  abufe  the  afcendancy  they 
have  over  his  mind,  c(Anmit  injuilice,  proted  the  moil  vicious^  fell 
places,  and  are  guilty  of  other  Amilar  adls  of  infamy.  If  the  prince, 
through  debility,  fhould  abandon  the  helm  of  the  ftate  to  mercenary 
hands,  I  mean  tominifters,  in  that  cafe,  each  having  diiFerent  views, 
no  one  proceeds  on  general  plans :  the  new  miniller  fritters  away 
what  he  finds  already  ellabliOied,  however  excellent  that  may  be,  to 
acquira  the  charader  of  novelty,  and  execute  his  own  fchemes  gene- 
wUy  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good.  His  fucceiTors  do  the  like  ; 
they  deftroy  and  overturn  with  equal  want  of  underftanding,  that  they 
anay  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  originality.  Hence  that  fucceffion  of 
change  and  variation  which  allows  no  projed  time  to  take  root ; 
bence  confuiion,  diforder,  and  every  vice  of  a  bad  adminillration. 
Prevaricators  have  a  ready  excufe ;  they  (helter  their  turpitude  under 
thefe  perpetual  changes. 

*  Men  attach  themfelves  to  that  which  appertains  to  them,  and  the 
flate  does  not  appertain  to  thefe  minifters,  for  which  rea/bn  they 
have  not  its  real  good  at  heart ;  bufmefs  is  carelefsly  executed,  and 
^th  a  kind  of  lloic  indiffjrence;  and  hence  refults  the  decay  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  ill  adminiil ration  of  the  finances  and  the  military. 
JFrom  a  monarchy,  as  it  was,  the  government  degenerates  into  a  true 
9riftocracy,  in  which  minifters  and  generals  condud  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancies.  There  is  no  longer  any  comprehenfive  [yf- 
tem;  eachpurfues  his  own  plans,  and  the  central  point,  the  point  of 
iinity,  is  loft.  As  all  the  wheels  of  a  watch  correfpond  to  cffed  the 
&me  purpofe,  which  is  that  of  meafuring  time,  fo  ought  the  fprings 
cif  government  to  be  regulated,  that  all  the  different  branches  of  ad- 
miniilration  may  equally  concur  to  the  greateft  good  of  the  ftate ; 
in  important  objcd,  of  which  we  ought  never  to lofe  fight. 

*  We  may  add,  the  perlbnal  intereft  of  minifters  and  generals 
vfually  occaiions  them  to  counterad  each  other  without  ceafing,  and 
fometimes  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  beft  plans,  becaufe  they 
had  not  been  conceived  by  themfelves.  But  the  evil  is  at  its  utmoft, 
when  pervtrfe  minds  are  able  to  perfuade  the  fovereign  that  his  weU 
Ikre  and  the  public  good  are  two  things.  The  monarch  then  becomes 
the  enemy  of  his  people,  without  knowing  why ;  is  (evtre^  rigorous, 
and  inhuman,  from  miftake ;  for,  the  principle  oh  which  he  ads 
$eing  falfe,  the  confequences  muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame. 

*  The  fovereign  is  attached  by  indifTolublp  ties  to  the  body  of  the 
ftate ;  hence  it  follows  that  he,  by  repercuffion,  is  fenfiblc  of  all  the 
ills  which  afflid  his  fubjeds ;  and  the  people,  in  like  manner,  fuffer 
from  the  misfortunes  which  affed  their  fovereign.  There  is  but  one 
general  good,  which  is  that  of  the  ftate.  If  the  monarch  lofe  his 
provinces,  he  is  no  longer  able  as  formerly  to  affift  his  fubjeds.  If 
misfortunes  have  obliged  him  to  contrad  debts,  they  muft  be  liquida<*> 
ted  by  the  poor  citizens ;  and,  in  return,'  if  the  people  are  not  nu^ 
merous,  arid  if  they  are  oppreiRd  By  poverty,  the  Sovereign  is  defti- 
tute  of  all  refource.  Thefe  are  truths  fo  inconteftable,  that  there  ia 
no  need  to  in^  on  them  further, 

*  I  once 
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'  «  I  0ii(cc  more  repeat,  the  favereign  rcprcfents  the  ftatc ;  he  and 
lis  people  forni  but  one  body,  which  tan  only  be  hoppy  as  far  at 
vnked  by.^ncoid.  The  |)rince  is  to  the  nation^  he  governs,  what  the 
Jiead  is  to  die  man ;  it  is  his  duty  to  fee,  think,  and  a^  for  the 
whole  community,  that  he  may  procure  i^  every  advantage  of  whick 
It  is  capable.  If  it  beintended  that  a  monarchical  ihould  excel  a  re- 
publican government,  fentence  i^  pronounced  on  the  fovereign.  He 
jnuft  be  a^ve,  pofibfs  integrity,  and  colledt  his  whole  powers,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  run  the  career  he  has  commenced. 

.    Of  the  writings  of  Frederick,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  may 
be  numbered  among  the  leaft  happy;     For  all  fuch  unnatural 
plans  fome  apology  ihould  appear  in  the  execution  of  them.  We 
ihould  feem  to  hav-e  adopted  them  for  the  fake  of  fome  evident 
Jubferviency  to  the  end  in  view,  whether  our  purpofe  be  fatirical 
or  mofal.     We  fondly  embrace  a  fallacy  when  the  momentary 
deception  gives  brighter  colours  to  the  fancy;  but  no  one  can 
love  -  a  deviation  from  common  fenfe  and  common  cxperieiKc 
for  its  own  fake;  and  the  mind  can  never  be  pleafcd  with  the 
mere  contemplation  -of  untruths,   without  being  deceived  or 
amufed.      In  the  Dialogues  before  us  no  end  of  importance 
^ms  obtained,   no  a4vantag€S  icem  derived  from  their  form 
and  ftrudlure ;  and  therefore  no  reafon  or  apology  occurs  to  ex- 
cufe  their  ftrangetiefs  and  irregularity.     Indeed,  they  feem  to 
have  been  adopted  without  any  clear  conception  of  the  fpirit  that 
belongs  to  that  form  of  compofition.     Thofe  chara&ers  are 
brought  together  in  the  fhades  who  ftand  in  no  Angular  rela-* 
tion  to  each  other,  and  confequently  whofe  converfation  is  no 
way  particularly  interefting.     Whatever  was  their  wit  and  pe- 
netration when  they  refpeftively  diflinguiflied  themfelves  among 
their  contemporaries  on  earth,    a  much  fcantier  provifion  of 
fenfe  and  vivacity  feems  to  be  their  allotment  in  their  new  habi* 
tations ;   and  the  converfations  they  hold  together  are  of  as 
ghoftly  and  unfubftantial  a  (Quality  as  their  etherial  forms.    After 
all,  there  is  fomething  exceedingly  grofs  and  profane  in  this  fpe^ 
cies  of  drama ;  it  is  jefting  on  matters  myfterioufiy  folemn  ia 
themfelves,  and  mingling  buffoonery  and  ridicule  with  thoughts 
.tiiat  fhould  always  maintain  a  fcrious  influence  on  our  manners 
and  deportment. 

Of  his  refle6^ion&  on  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  we 
thall  only  fay  that  particular  parts  are  marked  with  a  penetra- 
tion, which  will  make  them  interefting  to  all  readers  indepen? 
dently  of  the  curiofity  we  naturally  feel  to  know  the  fentiments 
of  one  man  refpeiftiug  another,  when  both  were  the  moft  re- 
jnarkable  chara&ers  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The 
whole,  forming  an  inftru£i:ive  detail  of  military  errors,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  fair  and  judicious  devdopment  of  a  remarkable  mili- 
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tary  charader,  may  be  both  ufeful  and  interefting  to  the  foldier 
ana  politician.  We  applaud  the  royal  author  for  the  tenderne(sr 
mrith  which  he  treats  the  errors  of  that  warrior  prince,  and  the 
generous  apology  he  makes  for  the  many  inadvertencies  and 
extravagancies  of  his  condu£t,  by  reminding  us  iliat,  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  armies;  and  the 
firft  time  he  faw  the  enemy  was  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
forces.  Thus  having  had  no  training,  no  tuition,  and  no  mo* 
del,  he  drew  his  maxims  from  no  other  fource  than  the  fug- 
geftions  of  his  own  impetuous  temper,  and  undifciplined  genius. 
I'his  refpedt  for  the  memory  of  a  great  warrior  was  certainly  a 
tribute  due  from  a  monarch  diftinguifhed  like  Frederick  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  exploits;  and,  perhaps,  the  foibles  of  ambition 
d^ferves  always  to  be  regarded  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
ftj-givenefs  and  favour  for  the  fake  of  the  many  noble  qualities 
it  ufually  leads  in  its  train.  That  fevere  morality  difFufes  but 
little  advantage  which  employs  fatire  againft  what  is  afpiring 
and  prominent  in  the  human  foul.  A  fhort  charader  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  extraded  from  this  little  treatife,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

«  In  flight  itfelf  our  hero  is  worthy  of  admiration.    Any  other  man 
would  have  funk  under  a   blow   fo  fevere;    but  he  formed  new 
piaQS»  found  refources  even  in  misfortune,  and,  a  fugitive  in  Tiu:* 
'ftefy»  meditated  to  arm  the  Porte  againft  Ruilia. 

<  It  is  with  pain  1  behold  Charles  degrading  himfelf  to  the  rank 
of  a  courtier  of  the  fultan,  beeging  a  thoufand  purfes,  and  to  per- 
ceive with  what  headilrong/  what  inconceivable  obflinacy  he  per- 
fevered  in  wiQiing  to  remain  in  the  ftates  of  a  monarch  who  would 

.  not  fuffer  him  there  to  remain.  I  could  wiih  the  flrange  battle  of 
•Bender  might  be  blotted  from  his  hiflory.  I  regret  the  precious 
time  he  lolt  in  a  barbarous  country,  feeding  on  vain  hope,  deaf  to 
the  plaintive  voice  of  Sweden,  and  infeniible  of  his  duty,  by  which 
he  was  fo  loudly  fummoned  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  which 
he  in  fome  manner  feemed,  while  abfent,  voluntarily  to  renounce. 

<  The  plans  which  are  attributed  to  him  after  his  return  into 
Pomerania,  and  which  certain  perfons  have  made  originate  with 
Count  Von  Qoertz,  have  always  appeared  to  me  fo  indeterminate, 
fo  monftrous,  and  fo  little  confident  with  the  fituation  and  exhaufted 
date  of  his  kingdom,  that  my  reader  will  permit  me,  in  behalf  of 
the  fame  of  Charles,  to  leave  them  in  iilence.  That  war,  {q  fruit- 
ful in  fortunate  and  unfortunate  events,  was  begun  by  the  enemies 
of  Sweden;  and  Charles,  obliged  to  rcfift  their  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment, wajs  only  in  a  ilate  of  defence.  His  enemies  attached  him 
becaufe  they  mifunderllood  and  defpifed  his  youth.     While  he  was 

ttccefsful,  and  appeared  to  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  he  was  envied  by 
Europe ;  but  when  fortune  turned  her  back,  the  allied  powers  fhook 
the  throne  of  Charles,  and  parcelled  out  his  kingdom. 

*  Had  this  hero  poflefTed  moderation  equal  to  his  courage,  had 
he  fet  limits  to  his  triumphs,'  had  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  czar 
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wHen  an  opportunity  of  honourable  peace  pfefented  itfelf,  he  would 
have  ftiiled  the  evil  defigns  of  the  envious ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
recovered  from  their  panic,  they  only  thought  of  the  means  of  en- 
riching themfelves  by  the  ruins  of  his  monarchy.  Unfortunately, 
the  paffions  of  that  man  were  fubjeft  to  no  mortification,  he  wilhcd 
to  carry  every  thing  by  force  and  haughtinefs,  and  defpotically  to 
lord  it  even  over  defpots.  To  make  war  and  to  dethrone  kings 
was  to  him  but  one  and  the  fame  a£t. 

*  In  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Charles  XII.  I  find  high  found- 
ing praiies  bellowed  on  his  frugality  and  continence;  but  twenty 
French  cooks  in  his  kitchen,  a  thoufand  courtefans  in  his  train,  and 
ten  companies  of  players  in  his  army,  would  not  have  occafioned  his 
kingdom  the  hundredth  part  of  the  evils  which  were  brought  on  it, 
by  his  ardent  thirft  of  glory,  and  defire  of  vengeance.  Offences 
jnade  fo  deep  and  fo  durable  an  impreffion,  on  the  foul  of  Charles;, 
that  the  moft  recent  effaced  all  traces  of  thofe  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.  It  may  be  faid  we  fee  the  different  paflions  which 
agitate  the  irreconcileable  mind  of  this  prince  with  io  much  violence 
fprout,  when  we  obferve  and  attend  him  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

*  He  began  by  making  war  on  the  King  of  Denmark ;  he  after- 
wards periecuted  the  King  of  Poland,  without  meafure  or  limits ; 
prefently  the  whole  weight  of  his  anger  fell  on  the  Czar ;  and  at 
length  his  vengeance  feleded  the  King  of  England  as  its  only  ob- 
je6t ;  fo  that  he  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  natural 
enemy  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  might  courfe  a  ihadow,  and  feek  an 
•enemy  who  was  become  his  foe  from  accident,  or  rather  from 
chance. 

<  If  we  coUedl  the  various  traits  which  charaderize  this  extraor* 
dinary  man,  we  fhall  find  him  lefs  intelligent  than  courageous ;  leis 
-fage  than  adive;  lefs  attentive  to  real  advantage,  than  the  Have  of 
his  paflion  ;  as  enterpriiing,  but  not  fo  artful,  as  Hannibal ;  rather 
refembling  Pyrrhus  than  Alexander ;  and  as  fplendid  as  Conde,  at 
•Rocroi,  Friburg,  and  Nordlinguen.  But  he  could  not  at  any  time 
be  compared  to  Turenne,  if  we  obferve  the  latter  at  the  battles  of 
the  Downs  and  of  Colmar ;  and  efpecially  during  his  two  lafl  cam* 
paigns.* 

His  examination  of  the  work,  entitled  SyfteAede  la  Nature, 
contains  fome  juft  and  acute  obfervations.-  He  fenfibly  ani- 
madverts upon  the  numerous  fallacies  which  fyftem-makers  are 
apt  to  impofe  upon  their  own  underftandings  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  chimerical  combinations,  and  fuccefsfully  expofes  the  in- 
confiAencies  and  contradictions  of  the  profane  and  extravagant 
author  *  of  the  work  he  is  employed  in  reviewing.  The 
principal  points  on  which  this  ftrange  performance  treats  are, 
I  ft.  God  and  nature;  2dly.  Fate;  3dly.  The  morality  of  reli- 
gion compared  with  the  morality  of  natural  religion ;  4thly. 


^  He  is  faid  either  to  be  unknown,  or  known  only  to  few,  though 
the  name  of  Mirabaud  was  afHxed  to  the  work. 

*     Kings 
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Kings  tho  origin  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  dates.  In  treating; 
the  firft  of  thefe  fubjefts  he  comes  forth  an  avowed  atheift^ 
and  the  royal  critic  attacks  him  in  that  charafter  with  that  co- 
gency of  argument,  and  obftinacy  of  proof,  which  is  fupplied  to 
the  commoneA  underftandings  in  the  vindication  of  that  mighty 
and  prevailing  truth,  the  exiftence  of  an  omnipotent  Creator 
and  omnifcient  Providence.  Common  fenfe  is  enough  to.con-i- 
vince^us  that  it  was  man  who  made  chance^  and  not  chance 
that  made  man ;  and  if  there  be  fuch  a  monfter  as  an  atheift  itk^ 
the  world,  it  muft  be  one  who  has  taken  a  pride  and  a  pleafure 
in  rcfifting  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes,  in  falfifying  the  dilates 
and  convidion  of  his  underftanding,  and  in  accumulating  con^ 
traditions  and  abfurdities,  till  at  length  his  reafon  has  loft  its 
true  poife  and  ftability  amidft  the  tumult  and  confufion  of  thofe 
induftrious  errors  which  long  labour  has  reconciled,  and  efta- 
bliflied  in  his  piind.  With  regard  to  the  fecond  point,  /.  ^.  the 
dodlrine  of  fate,  let  the  royal  examiner  fpeak  for  himfelf.  \ 

*  I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  aathor^  that  there  is  a  certain  chain 
of  caufes^  the  influence  of  which  adts  on  man,  and  rules  him  occar^ 
fionaily.  Man  receives  his  temp^'ament  and  character  at  his  birth, 
with  the  germs  of  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  and  a  portion  of  mind 
which  he  can  neither  contrail  nor  expand,  of  talents  and  of  gemtts> 
or  of  heavinefs  and  of  incapacity.  Thus  often  when  we  fuffer  our- 
&l«e8  to  be  carried  away  by  the  intemperance  of  our  paiiions,  ne^ 
ceffity  triumphs  victorious  over  freedom ;  and,  as  often  as  the  force 
of  rcskfon  vanquiihes  thefe  paffions,  fo  often  is  freedom  the  con- 
queror*. 

*  But  is  not  man  exceedingly  free  when  various  modes  are  pro- 
-poCtd  to  him,  and  he  examines  thofe  modes,  inclines  toward  the  one» 
or  toward  the  other,  and  in  fine  determines  by  choofing  ? 

*  The  author  will  no  ddubt  anfwer  me  that  neceility  dire^s  his 
choice;  but  I  believe  I  perceive  an  abufe  of  the  word  neceffity, 
confounded  with  the  words  caufey  motive,  reafon,  in  this  anfwer* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe ;  but 
all  caufe  is  not  neceflity.  Every  man,  who  is  in  bis  fenfes,  is  de- 
termined by  reafons  that  have  relation  to  bis  felf-love,  and,  I  repeat, 
he  would  not  be  free,  but  a  madman  who  ought  to  be  chained,  wer* 
he  to  aft  oiherwife. 

*  Freedom  therefore  refembles  wifdom,  tcafon,  virtue  and  health, 
which  are  not  poffefied  at  all  times  by  any  mortal,  but  only  at  in« 
tervals.  We  are  at  one  time  patient  under  the  empire  of  fatality^ 
and  at  another  we  are  free  and  independent  agents.  Let'us  apply 
to  Locke.  This  philofopher  is  well  perfuaded  that,  when  his  door 
is  ihut,  he  is  not  free  to  go  into  the  Dreet ;  but  when  it  is  open  he 
is  free  to  aft  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  more  we.analyfe  this  fubje^ 
the  more  confufed  it  becomes ;  and  by  over  refinement  we  at  length 
render  Lt  fo  obfcure  that  we  no  longer  underHand  it  ourfelvcsv  It  is 
particularly  vexatious,  to  the  advocates  of  neceiSty,  that  the  aAi*- 
vity  of  their  lives  is  iocontinUfJ  coQtradiftion  to  their  fpeculativ^ 
principles, 
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•  Tlie  author  of  the  Syflme  de  la  Nattire,  after  having  exhauftcd 
every  argument  his  fancy  can  furnifh  to  prove  that  neceffity  enOhains> 
and  abfolately  direfts,  men  in  all  their  aftions,  ought  therefore  to 
conclude  that  we  arc  only  a  kind  of  machines;  or,  if  you  pleafe^ 
of  puppets,  worked  by  the  hand  of  a  blind  agent.  He  however  i$ 
impaffioned  againft  priefts,  againft  governments,  and  again  ft  edi|- 
cation ;  he  therefore  believes  that  the  men  who  fill  thefe  llatjons  ar^ 
free,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  proves  them  to  be  (laves.  What  ab- 
furdity !  What  contradidion !  If  every  thing  is  moved  by  inevit- 
able caufes,  advice,  inftrudion,  laws,  punrlhment,  arfd  rewards, 
become  as  fuperfluous  as  they  are  ufelefs.  This  were  but  to  fay  to 
the  man  in  bondage,  break  thy  chains;  as  well  might  we  preach 
to  an  oa\c  to  perfuade  it  to  transform  itfelf  into  an  orange  tree, 

'  But  experience  proves  that  men  are  capable  of  being  corrected. 
From  this  we  muft  neceflarily  conclude  that  they  at  leaft, enjoy 
freedom  in  partx  Let  us  abide  by  the  leflbns  fuch- experience  giTe% 
and  not  adnrit  a  principle  which  is  inceffantly  contradidled  by  our 
actions.  Confequences  the  moft  fatal  to  fociety  refult  from  the  doo 
trine  of  neceffity,  by  the  admiffion  of  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Catiline,  the  prefident  de  Thou,  and  RavaiUac,  would  in  merit  be 
equal.  We  muft  not  confidermen  ad  fo  many  machines,  fome  con7 
ftrudled  for  vice  and  others  for  virtue,  that  are  incapable  of  thcm- 
felves  either  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  confequently  of  being  pu- 
luftied  or  rewarded.  This  faps  the  very  foundations  of  morality, 
purity  of  manners,  and  every  thing  on  which  fociety  rcfts, 

*  But  what  is  the  origin  of  that  love  which  men  in  general  hare 
for  freedom  ?  How  could  they  become  acquainted  with  it  if  it 
were  only  an  ideal  being  ?  They  therefore  muft  have  experienced^ 
muft  have  felt,  this  freedom;  for  it  would  be  improbable  that  thcf 
could  lo^e  it,  if  it  did  not  really  cxift.  Whatever  Calvin,  Leib- 
nitz, the  Arminians,  and  the  author  of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature  may 
fay,  they  will  never  perfuade  any  one  that  we  are  mill-wheels,  ac- 
tuated by  irfefiftible  neceffity,  according  to  its  caprice.'* 

In  the  third  queftion,  the  author  of  the  book  examined,  dit 
clofes  a  vicious  heart  and  a  weak  underftanding,  by  the  mali- 
cious confufioo  he  endeavours  to  create  between  th^  precepts  of 
Chriftianity,  and  the  abufe  of  thofe  precepts  by  the  depravity  cf 
human  nature.  He  infolently  affirms  that  this  religion  has  been 
the  caufe  of  all  the  miferies  of  mankipd,  as  if  the  infirmity  of 
our  minds  were  imputable  to  that  incorrupt  fyftem,  and  as  if 
the  degraded  morality  of  the  priefthood  wepe  to  be  confidered  as 
reprefentative  of  the  holy  inftrudions  of  our  blefled  Saviour. 
There  is  a  generous  fire  in  our  critic's  manner  of  arguing  the 
fourth  point,  which  gives  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  this  part 
of  the  examination,  and  his  perfonal  intereft  not  more  than  his 
ereft  and  confcious  Value  for  his  own  merits,  enabled  him  to 
make  a  dignified  and  gallant  ufe  of  the  arguments  which  his 
caufe  fo  abundantly,  fupplied. 

The  eflay  on  the  innocence  of  the  errors  pf  the  undetftar«i- 
ing,  contains  fevirfentiments  or  remarks  either  new  or  ftrik- 
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ing.  It  is  no  very  diiEcult  or  u(eful  .taik  to  depreciate  the  hu« 
i»an  underftandinE :  to  fuggeft  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
improved,  to  unfold  its  properties  and  principles,  and  announce 
thofe  dangers  to  which  it  is  -unceaHngly  expofed,  is  to  employ 
,  our  abilities  nobly  and  profitably.  Since  inquiries  of  this  fort 
iafpire  us  with  caution  and  diffidence  in  our  progrefs,  and  teach 
vs^  by  an  expofition  of  the  frame  and  texture  of  our  minds  to 
difcern  thofe  parts  which,  are  found,  and  thofe  which  are  out  of 
repair,  what  may  .^ith  fafety  be  negleded  for  a  (eafon,  and 
what  needs  immediate  attention  and  conftant  fupport?  Our 
author,  in  maintaining  the.innoceuce  of  errors  in  reafbning. 
feems  xo  be  endeavouring  to  caft  a  reproach  upon  the  original 
confiitution  of  our  minds,  and  by  intimating  doubts  refpecting 
^e  truth  of  our  greateft  difcoveries  in  philofophy,  .attempts  tp 
Ihake  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge. 

Any  condition  of  thp  mind  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable  to 
a  ftate  of  hopelefs,  univerfal  doubt,  which  induces  a  total  ftag- 
nation  in  all  the  fprings  of  fcience  and  of  truth.  The  barriers 
of  prqudice  may  m  time  be  broken  by  the  potent  confederacy 
of  experience  and  demonftration ;  the  illufions  of  credulous  con- 
fidence difperfe  on  maturer  refleftion,  and  error  correSed  is  the 
fafeft  knowledge ;  but  he  who  doubts  of  the  moft  abfolute,  uni-r 
verfal  axioms  of  fcience,  of  the  moft  neceffary  maxims  of  mo- 
rality, and  of  the  plaineft  oracles  of  common  fenfe,  is  for  ever 
conUgned  to  a  ftate  of  anxious  ignorance  and  vacant  folicitude; 
and  has  arrived  at  the  great  prerogative  of  living  in  perpetual 
fufpence  in  regard  to  his  neareft  interefts,  of  experiencing  con- 
tinued uncertainty  without  indifference,  and  compulfory  indo- 
lence without  the  confolation  of  eafe.  We  can  hardly  conceive, 
however,  that  fuch  a  charafter  caii  exift  in  focietyj  as  without 
fonie  portion  of  implicit  faith,  no  One  can  maintain  and  defend 
his  doubts  in  argument,  fmce  even  in  this  endeavour  he  muft 
refort  to  fome  axiom  for  his  hypothefis:  and,  indeed,  without 
any  proofs  of  this  fort,  experience  convinces  us  that  thofe  who 
affeft  this  univerfal  fpirit  of  doubting,  are  yet  obliged  to  aft 
'with  uniform  and  implicit  dependence  on  moral  certainties  in 
the  daily  concerns  of  life.  Nor  do  we  judge  the  human  intcUed 
to  be  at  all  worthy  of  thedifefteem  irt  which  the  author  appears 
to  hold  it ;  a  fiiificient  meafure  of  underftanding  beinjg  affigned 
us  for  all  that  is  conne61ed  with  our  true  interms,  and  all  that 
promotes  our  innocent  gratifications.  The  evil  ufe  to  \diicli 
it  IS  perverted  is  principally  to  be  complained  of,  and  the  me- 
lancholy fedu£Hons  of  pride,  ambition,  and  arrogance.  In  mat^ 
ters  of  demonftration  and  fcience,  the  mind  is  guarded  in  its 
progrefs  by  a  feries  of  irrefragable  axioms  and  eternal  truths  j  and 
what  opening  there  is  for  error  is  occafioned  by  the  impotence 
of  niemory  alone.  .  To  correi^  this  deficiency,  or  to  obviate  its 
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dangerous  effefls,  various  methods  of  proof  are  aftbrded  us, 
and  the  judgnficnt  continually  gains  upon  certainty  by  repeated 
trials.  This  is  demonftrative  or  fcientlfic  evidence.  Moral 
evidence  repofes  on  more  fallible  foundations,  that  is,  upon 
principles  we  derive  from  confcioufnefs  and  common  fenfe  im- 
proved by  experience,  and  proceeding  upon  this  general  pre- 
fumption  or  moral  axiom,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  in  fu- 
ture refemble  the  paft,  it  decides  in  fegard  to  what  is  yet  to  ar- 
rive from  what  has  already  been  witnefTed,  and  concerning 
things  unknown  from  things  already  underftood.  The  fource^ 
of  moral  evidence  are  experience,  analogy,  which  is  an  indirefl 
experience',  and  teftimony,  which  is  cfolledive  experience.  All 
thefe, -it  is  true,  are  fallible  counfellors,  but  are  continually, 
corrcfting  each  otheir's  reports  and  decifions,  and  thus  are  hourly 
acquiring  confiftency  ahd  approaching  truth.  With  thefe  two 
engines  of  rational  inveftigationj  fcienrific  and  moral  evidence, 
we  proceed  in  our  fearch  after  hidden  truths.  Their  junftion 
and  co-operation  induce  a  degree  of  fallibility,  which  is  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  mixt,  in' 
our  refearches*  Thus  then  is  human  knowledge  fupported  on 
one  fide  by  a  train  of  immutable  truths,  and  promoted  on  the 
other  by  a  natural  and  invincible  tendency  to  improVemeht  and 
perfe£lion.  Anfwerable  to  this  charadter  and  conftitution  has 
been  the  progrefs  of  man;  and  however  particular  accidents  and 
revolutions  have  debafcd  him  for  a  time,  it  is  clear  to  every 
one  who  confiders  attentively  and  impairtially  the  different  a(- 
pefts  of  the  different  ages  of  mankind,  with  enlarged  add  phi- 
iofophic  views,  that  the  intelleftual  and  moral  Order  of  the 
world  is  mightily  and  providentially  advanced. 

In  nothing  did  our  author  worfe  fucceed  than  In  his  dramatic 
attempts.  Nature  had  certainly  thrown  into  the  compofition  of 
his  mind  a  very  fcanty  portion  of  humour;  and  of  his  fmall  flocks 
he  is  fo  oftentatious  as  to  render  it  of  little  ^value  or  efFeS.  In- 
deed, it  fo  happens,  that  moft  men  are  proudeft  of  their  qualities 
for  which  the  world  gives  them  the  leafl  credit,  and  are  apt  to 
exhibit  their  follies  and  deficiencies  in  attitudes  peculiarly  ludi- 
crous and  contemptible,  by  afluming  that  air  of  confidence  and 
complacency  which  accompanies  the  confCious  exertions  of  ex- 
cellence. The  comedy  of  the  School  of  the  World,  is  mifcr- 
«bly  defeflve  in  every  point  of  view;  we  find  in  it  neither  plot, 
fentiment,  charafier,  or  pathos  :  here  is  difplayed  love  without 
pafiion^  honour  without  elevation,  argument  without  reafon, 
incidents  without  confequents,  gaiety  without  fpirit,  debauchery 
without  intrigue,  trick  without  contrivance. 

In  the  play  of  Tantalus  at  Law,  the  idea  of  introducing  th« 
genius  of  the  mifer,  under  the  name  of  Mammon,  fhut  tip  in 
a  bag,  holding  fecret  converfations  with  bis  mailer,  and  com- 
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pkining  bitterly  from  time  to  time  of  the  clofenefs  of  his  con* 
finement,  is  not  deftitute  of  comic  force  and  pleafantry. 

Of  his  preface  to  the  Henriade,  we  fliall  only  obferve  that  wc 
are  very  far  from  acquiefcing  in  the  praife  he  feeftows  upon  it, 
nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  royal  prefacer  wrote  the  literal  feel- 
ings of  his  mind  J  we  conclude  his  commendation  to  mean  no- 
thmg  more  than  '  paribus  me  ulfcifcere  donis.* 

With  refpeft  to  Ae  tranflatoc,  it  muft  be  confefled  he  has 
not  done  injuftice  to  the  work ;  and  we  confider  ourfelves,  with 
the  body  of  his  readers,  as  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  very 
proper  freedoms  he  has  taken  with  the  original,  in  giving  to  his 
Sentences  {hat  uniform  and  hiftorical  air,  to  which  little  attention 
had  been  paid  by  the  royal  author,  remarkable  for  his  inattention 
to  the  ornaments  and  delicacies  of  ftyie*     His  own  language  is 
not  deftitute  of  force  and  elegaince ;  and,  confidering  that  the 
mafs  of  readers  are  apt,  not  merely  to  confound  the  merit  of  the 
tranflator  with  that  of  the  author,  but  often  to  fuppofe  the  errors 
and  delinquencies  of  the  writer  to  be  only  the  mifunderftanding 
and   aukwardnefs  of  his  interpreter  v  Confidering  alfo  that  the 
fame  negligence  about' language,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  ef- 
fe6t  of  elevation. of  thought  in  a  great  prince,  is  regarded  ^s  a 
proof  of  incapacity  in  a  common  man,  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  Mr,  Hoicroft  has  difcovcred  both  good  tafte  and  good  fenfe 
in  the  execution  of  his  difficult  undertaking.      Yet,  although 
we  think  the-  tranflator  is  well  entitled  to  this  general  praife, 
there  are  a  variety  of  particular  inftances  in  which  he  is  very  cul- 
pable.    In  fome  places  his  language  is  confufed  and  hairfh,  and 
in  others  incorreft  and  uxiidiomatical.     We  will  lay  before  our 
readers  a  few.  of  thofe  expreffions  which  appeared  to  us  either 
inelegant.or  improper.     '  Betokened  refources,  though  with  in- 
certitude"— *  impede  cataftrophies^— '  to  inforce  them  to  neu- 
trality'— '  afcertained  the  aid'—'  it  is  inconceivable,  to  recol- 
left'— '  the  pidure  of  poffible  misfortune' — '  combats  that  were 
inefFe£hial  relative  to  the  war' — '  Headlong  cbftinacy' — they 
unpitying  maflTacre' — '  advance  their  promotion*—'  1 -neither 
add  nor  diminifti  ta." — There  are  many  other  carelefs  and  clumfy 
expreffions, which  we  will  fufFer  to  occupy  no  mqre  room,  but  (hall 
take  our  farewell  of  Mr.  H— — ,  with  admoniljiing  him  to  exa* 
mine  his  fentences  in  future  with  more  attention ;  for,  fince  the 
care  and  regulation  of  his  language  is  the  fole  duty  that  devolves 
upon  a  tranflator,  a  more  than  common  fhare  of  elegance  and 
^^curacy  will  always  be  required  at  his  hands. 
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Ji^T*  VI.  A  general  Syjlem  of  Chemiftry^  iheqre^cal  andpra^i'"^ 
caly  dlgejled  and  arranged  toith  a  particular  f^U^vto  Its  JppUca* 
tion  to  tht  Arts.  Taken  chiefly  from  the  Gertrtan  of  M*  Vl^iegkb*' 
By  C  R.  Hopfony  M.  D,  4tOi  il.  7s.  Boards,  Robinfons^ 
London,  1789.  '     •* 

npHIS  voluminous  work  contains  a  great  number  of  chemical 
^  fa£i:s  and  oWervations,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  confider- 
able  importance  5  but  it  requires  fome  fliare  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  patience,  in  the  reader,  to  be  able  to  fej5arate  the  ufeful 
part  of  thid  publication  from  the  ufeiefs  and  fuperfluous. 

The  arrangement  and  technical  terms,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  the  editor  and  author,  cannot  fiiifto  bewilder  a 
novice  in  the  fcienCCj  and  imprefs  his  mind  with  the  moft  dif- 
couraging  ideas  of  perplexity  and'obfcurity. 

The  editor,  in  his  preface,  informs  us  that  he  has  omitted 
the  greater  part  of  the  author's  theory^  as  well  as  almoft  the 
whole  bf  his  introductory  part,  containing  afliort  view  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  additions  which  are  now 
made  to  the  originaU  Aiivong  thefe  we  find  a  Piflertation  on 
Specific  Heat,  by  Mr*  Gadolin,  forming  a  part  of  the  editor's  in- 
troduftioni  An  account  of  the  cafes  which  follow^  is  chiefly 
taken  from  Fourcroy's  Ghemiftry,  excepting  where  the  editor^ 
theory  differed  materially  from  that  of  this  author.  The  cha- 
raibers  of  the  different  earths  are  given  fromM,  Weigleb  himfelfj 
though  with  many  alterations*  All  the  reft,  as  far  as  page  65, 
as  wellas  frompi  127  to  133,  is  furniflied  by  the  editor.  The 
firft  chapter  of  the  laft  book,  (entitled  Philofophical  Ghemiftry,} 
as  well  as  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole,  is  likewifp  by 
the  editor  j  as  are  all  the  tables,  which  are  exhibited  in  thecourfe 
of  the  wprk,  thofe  only  excepted  that  are  annexed  to  ^the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Mineral  "Waters. 

We  find,  from  the  preface,  that  the  editor  Idys  claim  to  the 
dodlrine  of  the  generation  of  acids.  It  occurred  to  him,  he  tells  us, 
as  early  as  the  year  1768  5  and  that  it  was  communicated  by  him 
to  his  late  friend  Dr.  Price  of  Guildford. — How  for  our  author 
may,  be  juftified  in  his  claim,  remains  not  for  us  to  determine ; 
the  reader  will  judge  forhimfelf,  from  the  evidence  which  he  ad- 
duces* We  mall,  at  the  feme  time,  refer  him  to  the  author's 
ewn  words  refpefting  what  he  afterwards  afferts  relative  to  the  - 
dodrine  of  the  formation  of  v^ater. 

This  large  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  j  the  firft  is  galled 
fure^  thefecond  mixed  chemijiry^ 

Thefe  different  parts  are  again  divided  into  chapters  ahd  fac- 
tions. The  title  of  the  firft  chapter  is,  The  Obje£i  ofChemiflry* 
In-this  the  definition  of  chemiftry,  and  of  a  few  of  the  technical 
ceriQS)  are  given, 
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The  JuUtOs  9f  cbtmlftry  are  next  coniidered  in  the  fecon^ 
chapter.  Thefe  are  diftributed  (to  ufe  the  author's  own  words) 
into  iight  difFerent  dalles,  viz,  heat,  light,  air,  water,  earths, 
fidts,  metals,  combuftibles^  the  me[^itic  gafes,  and  oiagnetic 
fluid.  ^  ♦     .  :    . 

Here  the  author  muft  have  committed  a  miftake ;  he  mentions 
§ight  iAdSStSy  and  yet  enumerates  tin.  ^  Of  thefe  fubftances* 
(wys  he)  the  three  firft,  together  with  the  firft  of  the  mnik 
clafsy  are  elements  v  all  the  reft  are  compounds*'^  Here  again 
the  reader  will  not  beaUe  to  find  out  which  of  the  gafes  he  al- 
ludes to,  unle(s  he  looks  forward  twenty-four  pages ;  but  kom  , 
whence  he  is  to  derive  this  fofefight  we  are  not  able  to  conjec- 
ture. Befides  thefe  four  genuine  elements,  he  mentions  tweoty- 
mne/purhas  or  ^cor// elements,  viz.  the  bale  of  fulphur ;  of  phot 

Ehorus  ;  of  the  muriatic  acid ;  of  the  fluor  acid ;  of  the  acid  of 
orax ;  the  organic  bafe  or  vegetable  principle ;  the  bafe  of  gold, 
or  earth  of  gold  5  of  filver  j  of  copper ;  of  iron ;  of  tin ;  of 
lead ;  of  platina  5  of  mercury ;.  of  zinc  ;  of  manganefe  ;  of  nic- 
kell ;  of  antimony  ;  of  bifmuth  j  of  cobalt ;  of  arfenic :  of  mo- 
lybdsena  $  of  barylithium  ;  pure  filiceous  earth  ;  pure  calcareous 
earth;  pure  muriacie earth ;  purebarytes:  pujre aliin^ite %  hy- 
drophlogium,  or  the  bafe  of  water  and  inflammable  gas. 

The  ae;ency  of  beat,  and  its  efFe£^  on  difFerent  bodies,  are 
firft  conuclered.  This  is  explained  and  elucidated  in  a  tolerably 
clear  manner*  We  have  next  a  ihort  and  well  written  diflerta- 
lion  on  fpecific  heat,  by  M.  Gadolin,  profeflbr  of  cbemiftry,  at 
Abo^  in  Finland.  To  this  we  find  fubjoined  a  table  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  heat  in  different  bodies. 

Light  is  the  fubjea  of  the  fecond  fe£lion.  The  editor  here 
confiders  light  as  a  finale  body,  which,  wh^n  united  to  heat, 
conftitutesJSir^ ;  and  light,  when  united  to  heat,  and  any  fenfibl]( 
gravitating  matter,  <;onftitutes  phlogijion. 

This  theory  was  prefented  to  the  |>ublic  in  the  year  1781, 
under  the  title  of  Ah  E//ay  on  Fire. 

We  (hall  pafs  over  t.he  third  fe£Hon  on  «/>,  and  the.  claftic 
fluids  in  general,  as  containing  nothing  new  or  particularly 
ftriking. 

ff^ater  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  fourth  feflion.  In  regard  to  its 
conftitucnt  principles,  the  editor  appears  to  coincide  with  M. 
Lavoifier,  only  he  will  have  it,  that  the  fire,  or  the  light  and 
heat,  difengaged  during  the  union  of  light^  inflammable  air  and 
dephlogifticated  air,^  is  the  phlogifton  of  the  light  infianunableair ; 
for,  fays  he,  "  As  to  the  inflammable  gas,  which  M.  larwfur 
feems  to  confider  as  a  fimple  fubftance,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
water,  which  is  abfolutely  incombu^ible,  fbould  have  fo  com-^ 
bufttble  a  fubftatice  as  inflammable  gas  is^for  one  of  its  iiompiment 
parts,** 

With 
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With  the  fame  force  of  reaibning  we  might  fay— «-it  is  incon- 
cfivible  how  vkriohted  tartar,  or  kaji^  which  has  no  acid  pro- 
perty^  fhoiild  contain  fo  acid  a  fubftance  as  the  vitriolic  acid  for 
one  of  its  component  parcs« 

The  fifth  (e6lioti  rektes  to  the  earths^  in  which  a  diftant  ac- 
count is  given  of  their  leading  and  chara^^eriftic  properties. 

In  the  fixth  ie6fa'on  theyi//5  are  treated  of:  I'he'y  are  divided 
intofimpU  and  compound*  Simple  falt3  are  either  acids  or  alkalies. 
'The  compound  falts  are  acids  and  alkalies  united ;  and  are  divided 
into  dotd^le^ .  triple^  and  fmadmple.  The  double  falts  are  fubdivid*- 
ed  into  neutraly  hyperoxea  or  fuperactdated  and  hypoxea  or  fubaci* 
dated.  Each  of  thefe  orders  are  further  divided  into  faline^ 
garthfy  .and  metallic  ialts.  1'he  difFerent  faline  bodies  are  ar- 
ranged or  clafied  in  a  fcheme  or  table,  according  to  the  different 
genera,  and  have  new  names  affigned  them,  We  apprebexid 
fliat  Dr.  Hepfon  will  find  very  few  admirers  of  the  arrangen^ent 
'  and  divifion  in  this  fe£lion,  and  ftill  fewer  of  the  nomenclature, 
which  is  fo  particularly  harfh  and  polyjyl/abicy  that.  We  conceive, 
the  Englifh  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  articulate  {ach  fe/quipe"  ' 
alalia  verba. 

In  the  feventh  fe<Slion  are  given  definitions  of  mHaHic  fub* 
ilances  in  general,  tQ  which  is  fubjoined  a  lift  of  their  different 
names. 

Combufiihles  are  arranged  and  defcribed  in  the  eighth  feAion* 
The  jexclufion  of  the  metals,  and  the  admiffion  of  the  eledric 
'fluid  into  the  clafs  of  combuftibles,  are  among  the  peculiarities 
that  diftlnguifh  this  fe£):ion*  Accofding  Vo  our  own  definition 
of  combuftion,  and  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  elet^lric  fluid, 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  wi^h  our  author  in  the  pro- 
priety of  his  claflification ;  he  mult  advance  Tome  more  perfua- 
iive  arguments  in  its  favour,  than  he  has  already  done,  before  he 
will  be  able  to  win  our  aifent. 

Se£tion  the  ninth  comprehends  the  fnepbitlc  gajjss  y  and  the  tenth 
the  magnetic /lui4^  which  CQnclu4i^s  this  chapter. 

The  third' chapter  gives  u&a  tolerably  good  definition  of y^/i/r<3« 
fion  and  chemical  ana^u,  and  fynthefis. 

TYit  fourth  chapter  t]:eats  o(  chemical  inftruments^  which  are  di- 
vided into  a^ive  and  paffive.  The  aftive  are  ;  heat^  light i  air^ 
fohtnts^  precipitants ,  reagents.  The  paflive  inftruments  included 
the  whole  apparatus  ufed  in  chemiftry.  This  is  diftribtited 
into  four  claffes,  viz.  furnaces,  v/sffelsy  inftruments^  smi  lutes ^ 

The  utility  of  what  are  denominated  a^ive  in/lru,mentSj  is  very 
well  pointed  out  5  which  is  more  than  we  can  by  any,mean$  fay 
of  \vhat  comes  under  the  title  of  pajjrue  injirmnentu 

The  furnaces  defcribed    are  in    no.  cefpei^  equsd  to  thofc 
which  are  at  prefent  ufed  in  Englansl,.  and  the  4ef9i:iption  even 
of  t^ofe,  tdd  as  they  are^  is  very^imperfe<5t  and  obfcure^ 
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We  {ball  give  the  following  extrafi  as  a  fpeciinea ;  "vthich  ifioft 

fufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  ^ffert,  at  leaft  to  fuch 
of  our  readers  as  ar^  already  acquainted  with  the  prefent  im- 
proved ftate  of  chemical  furnaces  in  this  country.  Wc  are  obli-. 
ged  t  \uote  his  own  words  rcfpeSing  the  fund  furnace^  as  ho 
refer.-  -  it:  in  the  fubfequent  pailagCj  which  we  mean  to  point 
eut. 

*  The  /}nf^famacc»  which  takes  its  name  from  the  faAdpot,  tbe 
Vefiel  chiefly  ufed  in  it,  is  deOgned  for  various  operations,  fach  £s, 
digeftion>  dillillation,  evaporation,  and  fubliroation.  This  fnmace 
may  foe  either  portable  or  fixed,  according  to  its  iize.  The  form  of 
it  is  generally  quadrangular.  If,  inftead  of  a  fandpot,  which  Ytfk\ 
wc  fhail  defcrlbe  a  littk  farther  on,  a  copper  caldron  is  iet  in>tkif 
furnacie,  it  may  alfo  f,'rve  for  a  balneum  nutria. 

*  The  re<verheraiory  furnace,  (he  in  the  next  place  obferves),  re« 
fembles  th.t  immediately  preceding  in  its  whole  ftature,  excepting 
that  acrofs  it,  juft  over  the  fife-place,  two  ftrong  iron  bars  mufl  be 
fixe<^  in  the  brick-work,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupportintr  the  retcrt^ 
that  are  to  be  laid  on  it.  It  is  ufed  in  the  dillillation  of  mineral  and 
acid  fpirits,  cmpyrcumaticoils,  volatile  falts,  phofphorus,  and  many 
other  fubftances.  Thefe  veffels,  which  are  either  of  ftone  ware  or 
glafs,  are  expofed  to  A  naked  fire,  on  which  account  they  fhould  be 
coated  with  a  compofition  of  clay,  &c.  in  order  to  prevent  them'  from 
cafily  burlling.  For  the  purpol'e  of  encreaiing  the  fire  a  tower  may 
alfo  be  added  to  this  furnace.  This  furnace  may  likewiic  be  con- 
0ru£led  in  fuch  a  manner  that  many  retorts  may  be  fet  upon  it  at  a 
time,  and  wrought  with  the  fame  fire.* 

The  editor  has  indeed  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  notes,  fpoken 
of  Dr.  Prices  portable  furnace,  but  makes  no  fort  of  mention  of 
D^.  Higgins^s  different  furnaces,  from  which  Dr.  Prfte  took  the 
model  of  his, 

Thegla/s  apparatus  is  tolerably  well  dcfcribcd ;  but  is  too  an- 
cient in  general  to  dcferve  the  attention  of  the  Englifli  chemift. 
The  ^arihen  apparatus  is  diftin£Uy  explained,  and  likewife  the 
different  purpofes,  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  defcription 
aifo  of  the  metallic  apparatus,  &c.  is  likewife  pretty  accurate. 
Some  of  the  lutes  are  complex,  and  the  mode  of  applying  them'  " 
raChef  tedimis  and  tr6ublefome.  We  have  further  to  obferve, 
thatfeveral  things  are  omitted  which  are  of  efTential  importance 
in  fitrnifhing  an  elaboratory  for  the  complete  convenience  of  an 
experimenter.  , 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry  are 
fxplained,  fuch  as  dijlillation^  fuhlimatiaftj  calcination,  fufyn.,  fi- 
lutiony  infpijfationy  precipitation^  cryjlallization^  and  redu£lion. — * 
Dijiillation  is  veiy  well  defcribed ;  yet  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  author  in  f6mQ  parts  of  his  reafoning.  Sublimation  is  very  phi- 
iofophically  defcribed.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  calcina-- 
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tion  the  author's  reafoning  and  inferences,  drawn  from  the  fails 
which  he  adduces,  indicate  a  very  imperfejft  acquaintance  with 
the  doftrine  and  general  principles  oi  fmeumotic  chemtftry.  Solu- 
tUn^  on  the  contrary,  is  illuftrated  in  a  fuificiently  perfpicuous 
and  fcieatific  manner,  fo  much  fo,  that  one  would  almoft  fuf* 
ped:  that  it  was  the  compofition  of  a  different  author. 

We  {hall  nowpafs'  from  this  to  the  feftion  following;  which 
contains  only  a  fynoptical  view  of  the  operations  of  chemiftry, 
which  are  arranged  and  exhibited  in  a  table  annexed  thereto. 

The  Jixth  chapter,  relative  to  eleSflve  attraSiiens^  contains  no- 
thing of  particular  importance. 

In  Ae  feventh  chapter  are  laid  down  general  rules  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  chemical,  inquiries,  which  are  certainly  judicious  and 
worthy  of  notice.  This  fubjeil  clofes  the  Jirji  part  of  this 
volume. 

[  To  bf  continued,  ] 
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Art.  VII.     Senilia-y  or^  An  Old  Man's  Mifceliany.     By  the  Rev. 
X    Mr,  Skeltoriy  aged  Seventy-^nin^.  f^oL  VII,     8vo.    6i).    boards. 
Sleater,  Dublin.     1786, 

'TPHIS  is  a  feventh  vplume  of  our  reverend  author,  but  no 
-*  way  connedted  with  the  former  \  it  confifts  entirely  of  ex- 
temporaneous anecdotes  and  obfervations  which  have  occurred 
during  a  long  life.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  digeft,  or  even  to 
give  an  opinion  of  fo  mifcellarieous  a  produflion ;  we  flxall  only 
fay,  fome  of  the  obfervations  are  new  and  ingenious,  many  more 
trite,  but  for  the  moft  part  written  with  fpirit.  We  have  fefefted 
the  following  as  occuring  in  order,  yet  direfted  to  different 
(ubje(3:s : 

*  27.  M'any  good  Chriftians,  and  even, fome  eminent  writers, 
alFedl  to  believe  that  our  friendihips  and  attachments^  formed  in  this 
world,  will  be  protracted  into,  and  make  a  part  of,  our  happinefs  in 
'%  l^etter.  How  low,  and  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Chrift,  is  this  fond 
imagination  1  Do  we  ever  confider  the  connexions  we  form  witji 
other  children,  erie  any  of  us  are  two  years  old,  of  confequencc 
enough  to  be  carried  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  ?  How  much 
more  trifling  are  thofe  we  form  here  in  an  advanced  age,  to  fuch  as 
await  us  in  heaven,  where  there  can  be  but  one,  namely  with  God, 
and  all  that  is  good,  and  that  fupported  by  infinite  love,  which  can 
leave  no  room  for  lower  and  lefs  ardent  afFedions.  It  is  true^w^ 
ihall  know  one  anotlier,  but  only  fo  as  to  be  witneffes  for  or  again^ ' 
one  another,  in  juflification  of  the  fentence  pronounced  at  the  ladt 
day.  Were  the  affedion^  we  feel  here  to  be  everlaftingy  tb'^y 
would  be  oftener  an  occafion  of  mifery  than  happinefs,  ina£iuch  as 
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i^offibly  wc  tniglit  perceive  that  an  hundred  of  thoft  yft  formcdjr 
oved  are  excluded,  for  one  that  is  admitted  into  the  place  yf^  a^^in. 
God  is  the  centre  of  ali  the  happy,  of  all  dKit  we  ihaU  thim  tie  ca- 
paUc  of  loving  i  and,  as  to  thofe  that  are  fhut  out*  we  ifaaU  ahhor 
them  as  enemies  to  God,  and  aiTociatei  of  the  devil  Thi^.t^hijn- 
iical  expeda^on  is  likewife  contrary  to  the  ^prd  of  Chrif(»  In 
reafoning  with  the  ^adducees  he  founded  his  argument  on  an  ab- 
folute.  deqial  of  it  in  regard  to  man  and  wif<?,  the  clofeil  and  dea^eft 
of  all  o\ir  connexions  in  this  lire;  and,  a  fortiori ,  on  the  like  de- 
nial of  all  ^bordinate  attachments  formed  nere^  '  In  the  refurrec- 
**tion,'  he  tells  us,  '  we  {hall  be  as  the  angels  in  heaVen.' .  *thc 
friendfhips  of  this  world,  hovvfoevcr  pure  and  exalted,  would  be  very 
ifnfit  to  be  carried  up  fo  far,  and  could  but  produce  det&cdiments 
from  that  tendency  of  heart  and  foul  to  God,  and  thatfacfCd  love 
of  all  that  are  truly  his,  which  are  to  fwallow  up  all  the  powers-  of 
our  nature.  Of  all  other  friendfhips  formed  here  below,  tfaa£  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  for  certain  reafons  which  I  need  not  menuon, 
are  the  leaft  fit  to  be  carried  thither. 

*  28.  Cunning  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fool's  fubflitute  for  wifdom. 
A  poor  fliift  indeed! 

*  25.  People,  quoth  dame  Falhion,  may  rail  at  death,  if  they 
will ;  but,  ujpon  my  honour,  mourning  is  a  great  advantage  to  poor 
gentlewomen.  Here  ani  I  putting  on  thefe  fables  the  fourth  ticgie ; 
and  after,  with  a  little  coaxing  and  mending,  they  may  fcrve  me  a 
fifth  turn,  when  ray  dear  Jack  ftall  leave  me  a  widow.  Jack  is  a 
very  hard  drinker,  and  drinks  I  think,  but  the  more  for  my  fcOlding; 
w^,  tvery  body  fays  I  look  handfomer  in  black  than  in  colours.  My 
blacks  may  therefore  be  of  more  uie  to  me  yet,  than  barely  faving 
snQ  a  Iktle  money.  Tongue,  do  thy  office  $  aod  may  my  teeth  bite 
my  hand  if  it  attempt  to  hold  thee.' 

This  '^ill  be  enough  to  fliew  the  general  defign  of  the  work* 
Mr*  Skclton's  name  is  well  known  by  his  former  produftionsi 


Art.  VIII.      Philofophical  TranfaSilons  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Londony^FoL  LXXF.     For  the  Year   1785.     Part  11.     4to. 
8s*  6d,    fewed.     Davis.     London,  1785. 

Art.  XVL  (\^  the  rotatory  Motion  of  a  Body  of  any  Form 
^^  whatever,  revolving  without  Keftrainc  abou^ 
any  Axis  pafEng  through  its  Centre  of  Gravity.  By  Mr.  John 
Landen,  F.  R.  S.  Mr'.  Landen,  in  the  Philofbpjiical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1777,  and  in  Mathematical  Memoirs,  has  Chewn  that 
any  body>  of  certain  dimeniions  and  uniform  denfity,  if  miade  to 
revolve  free]y  on  any  axis  paffing  throujgh  its  centre  of  gravity, 
will  ciontinue  to  revolve  about  the  fame  axis.  Should  the  axis 
tiCt  be  pemiane])t,  the  rotatory  muft  be  difturbed,  and  its  poles 
.continually  varying ;  oa  which  account  it  is:doubtle&  a  matter 
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of  confe^ueiace,  refpeding  aftronomioal  knoivleclge,  to  iiiquire 
fntp  the  rate  of  thi^  variation  in  bodies  of  every  form*  The 
<juamity  of  variation  is  denominated  by  our  author  the  traS  of 
polar  evagation;*to  afcertain  which^  in  giv^n  circumilances,  is 
the  object  of  the  prefent  paper.  As  it  confifts  of  mathematical 
reafontng*  it  cannot  be  abridged:  we  muft  however  pbferve, 
,that  Mr..JLandep  oppofes,  v»'ith  great  force,  the  arguments  of 
MeflrSf  Euler  and  d'Alentbert,  whofe  conclulions  arc  different 
^p^  his  own.  The  earthy  being  neither  uniformly  denfe,  nor 
^xzQ\y  fpheroidal,  muft  hav^  three  permanent  axes  of  rotation  ; 
and  if  to  thefe  circumftancs  be  added  the  efG9<£ls  of  other  at- 
trying  bodies,  it  muft  endeavour  to  revolve  about  fucceffive 
momentary  axes.  »But  if  the  earth's  rotatory  motion  be  dis- 
turbed by  no  other  caufe  than  the  centrifugal  force,  arifing  from 
the  c;ii  inertia  of  its  own  particles,  its  tra£t  of  polar  evagratioa 
will  nearly  form  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  ve^y  qnalL 
put  in  other  planets,  the  tra6b  of  polar  evagatio^  may,  front 
a  iiinilar  caufe,  be  very  different. 

Art.  X  VJI.  D^fcnption  of  a  new  Marine  Animal*  By  Mr, 
Everard  Home,  Surgeon.  With  anatomical  Remarks  upon 
the  feme  by  John  HUnter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  This  animal,  which 
has  never  b^ore  been  described  by  any  writer  on  natural  hiC* 
tory,  was  violently  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by  the  vio« 
lent  hurri^ai^e  at  B^badoes  in  1780.  tts  habitation  was  a 
brain*ftone,  a  fpecies  of  madrepore,  with  which,  however,  it 
was  covered  by  a  (hell,  immoveably  fixed  in  the  ftony  cafe,  be- 
fides  two  moveable  fliells,  which  prote6led  its  fofter  parts,  not 
entirely  defended  by  the  brain-ftone.  We  cannot  convey  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  animal  without  the  afliftance  of  the  plate  ; 
but  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  ^  part  of  Mr.  Hunter's  ingenious 
poftfcript ;  though  the  imperfect  ftate  of  the  animal,  when  pre- 
served in  fpirits,  muft  render  the  defcription  lefs  particular  than  i( 
ptherwiie  woi^d  have  been : 

.  *  The  animal  m^y  ^e  faid  to  confift  of  a  flefhy  covering,  n, 
fioma^h  and  inteftinal  canal,  and  the  two  cones  with  their  tentacuU 
and  moveable  fhell,  which  laft  may  be  confidered  as  appendages. 

*  Tke  body  of  the  animal  is  Battened,  and  terminates  m  two  edge?, 
which  are  interfered  by  rugae,  the  fafcicula  of  iranfverfe  mufcular 
^bres  which  run  acrofs  the  bade  being  continued  over  them.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  edges  is  placed  a  r9>v  of  fine  hairs,  which  proje^  t% 
fome  diilance  from  the  ikin. 

*  The  flefliy  covering  confifb  principally  of  mufcular  fibres ;  thofe 
upon  the  back  are  placed  tranfyerfely,  to  contradl  the  body  laterally; 
thofe  on  the  belly  longitudinally,  to  fhorten  the  animal  when 
firetched  out,  and  to  draw  it  into  the  (hell. 

'  The  ftomach  and  inteftine  make  one  flraight  camd ;  the  ante- 
rior  tnd  of  this  forms  the  mouths  whic\»penf  into  the  gropYC^  Quulp 
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by  the  fpiral  turns  of  the  tcntacula  round  the  ftepi  of  each  of  the 
cooes;  and  the  inteltine  ac  thepoilerior  end  opens  externaJly,  fornun^ 
the  anus.  From  the  contraded  ^te  of  the  animalj  the  inteitioe  is. 
thrown  into  a  uunibcr  of  folds. 

*  On  examining  the  cones  and  the  tentacula,  I  at  iirfl:  believed 
chat  the  iplral  form  arofe  from  their  being  in  a  contraded  flate;  and 
that,  when  the  tcntacula  were  erefled,  the  cone  untwifted,  forming  a* 
longer  cone  with  the  tentacuta  arifing  from  its  fides,  like  the  plume 
from  the  Hem  of  a  feather;  and  that  this  ftem  was  drawn  in  or 
ilioitened  by  means  of  a  mufcle  pafiing  along  the  centre,  which 
threw  the  tentacula  into  a  fpiral  line«  iimilar  to  the  penis's  of  many 
birds  {  but  how  far  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  have  npt  been  able  ta 
^certain. 

*  The  internal  flrudure  of  this  animal,  like  moiit  of  thofe  which 
Have  tentacula,  is  very  iimple ;  it  diiFcrs,  however,  materially  froox 
aaany  in  having  an  anus,  moil  animals  of  this  tribe,  as  the  polypi, 
having  only  one  opening,  by  which  the  food  is  received,  and  the 
excreinentitious  part  of  it  alfo  afterwards  thrown  out ;  this  we  muft 
have  fuppofed,  from  analogy,  to  take  place  in  the  animal  which  is 
here  defcribed,  more  particulai*Iy  fince  it  is  enclofed  in  a  hard  ihell, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  outlet;  but  as  there  is 
an  akius  this  cannot  be  the  cafe. 

*  It  is  very  iingular,  that  in  the  leach,  polypi,.  &:c.  where  no  ap-> 
parent  inconvenience  can  arife  from  having  an  anus»  there  is  not 
ouCa  while  in  this  animal,  where,  it  would  feem  to  be  attended  with 
many,  we  find  one  ;  but  there  I>eing  no  anus  in  the  leach,  polypi,  &c. 
may  depend  upon  fome  circumitaqce  in  the  animal  economy  which 
we  are  at  prefeut  not  fully  acquainted  w;th. 

*\  The  univalves,  whofe  bodies  are  under  fimilar  circumflances  re- 
fpe£ling  the  ihell  with  {his  animal,  have"  the  intclline  reflefted  back, 
and  the  anus,  by  that  mean's,  brought  nciir  to  the  externai  opening 
of  the  (hell,  the  more  readiiv  to  difcharge  the  excrement;  and  al- 
thongh  this  ftrufture,  in  thefe-  animals,  appears  to  be  fblely  intended 
to  anfwcr  that  purpofe,  yet  when  we  find  the  fame  flrufture  in  the 
black  fnail,  which  has' no  (hell,  this  reafoning  will  not  wholly  ap|Jy, 
and  we  muft  refer  it  to  fo'me  other  intention  in  the  animal  economy ; 

*  In  this  animal  we  mull  therefore  reil  fatisfied  that  the  difadvan- 
tageous  fituation  of  the  anus,  with  refped  to  the  excrement's  bein|; 
iikharged  from,  the  fhell,  anfwers  fome  purpofe  in  the  economy  of 
the  animal,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  inconveniences 
produced  by  it.  ^  ^  *^ 

'  It  would  appear,  from  confidcring  all  the  circumflances,  that 
the  excrement  thrown  out  at  the  anus  muft  pafs  from  the  tail  along 
flic  infide  of  tlie  tube,  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  animal,  till  it 
comes  to  the  external  opening  of  the  (heH,  as  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dent mode  of  difcharging  it.'" 

Art.  XVIII.  A  Defcription  of  a  new  Syftcm  of  Wires  ia 
the  Focus  of  a  Telefcopc,  for  obferving  the  comparative  Right 
Afcenfions  and  Declinations  of  celeftial  Ob)e£ls ;  together  with 
a  Method  pf  inveftigat^ng  the  iame  when  o^erved  by  the 

6.  rhombus. 
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rhombus,  thpugh  it  happeii  not  to.lw  truly  in  the  ciquatorial  Po-* 
ifjtion.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  WoUaiten,  LL.  B,  F.  R.  S. — 
Mr.  Wollafton  had  formerly  given  a  plan  towards  afcertainiiig 
the  relative  fituations  of  the  fixed  ftar «,  by  wires  croffing  each 
other,  and  forming  a  rhombus  y  but  he  candidly  informs  us  that, 
from  various  caufes,  it  has  not  hitherto  fucceeded  to  his  expec- 
tation. In  the  prefent  paper,  he  propofes  a  fquare  infcribed  in 
a  circle,  the  radii  of  which  crofs  its  fides  at  right  Angles.  Thi& 
contrivance  is  more  accurately^  executed  by  common  workmen,, 
and  promifcs  to  be  of  advantage  in  the  inquiry.  The  author'sr 
chief  obje6l  being  to  afcertain  the  right  afceniions  and  declina- 
tions of  the  ftars,  by  obferving  their  meridian  paiTages  and  me- 
ridian altitudes,  as  well  as  by  their  comparative  paffage  through 
the  field  of  an  equatorial  telefcopc,  armed  with  a  fy^m  of  wires^ 
in  a  rhomboidal,  he  has  now  added  another  formula  for  com« 
puting  the  comparative  right  afcenfions  and  declinations,  wbeo 
the  inftrument  is  not  truly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  a  Stag's  Head  and  Horns,  found 
iji  Alport,  in  the  Parifh  of  Youlgreave,  in  the  County  of  Derby. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker,  D.D.  This  hqid  and  horns  wens 
found,  with  fome  other  fragments  of  the  homs  and. bones  of 
animals,  in  a  quarry  of  the  kind  of  ftone  called  tuft,  which  it 
formed  by  die  depofit  left  by  water  palling  through  bods  of  fticks« 
roots,  vegetables,  &c.  The  horns  are  larger  than  a  pair  of  gteacr 
fize,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  two  or  three  hundned  years 
old ;  though,  from  the  appearance  of  die  futures  in  the  (&ul]^  the 
animal  appears  to  have  been  a  young  one.  They  refemble  what 
is  called  the  throftle-neft  horns,  in  the  number  of  ihort  anders 
at  the  upper  part  -y  but  exceed  them  in  dimenfions. 

Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  the  Senfitive  Quality  of  the  Tree 
Overrhoa  Caramhola.  By  Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  It  af^ears 
that  in  this  plant  the  joint  of  the  petiolus  is  the  irritable  .part  ^ 
for  unlefs  the  impreffipn  be  fo  great  as  to  jbend  the  foot^Aalk^ 
no  motion  enfues.  Among  the  phenomena  mendoned  by  the 
author  we  find  that  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  pe- 
tiolus will  produce  motion ;  but  a  hole  may  be  burnt  in  the  leaf^ 
without  any  fueh  efFeft.  Preflure  on  die  univerfal  pedolus  will 
irritate  all  the  leaves ;  and,  wh^t  is  a  fa£l  no  lefs  remarkable 
dian  ufeful  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  qiotion,  when  the 
petiolus  is  preiled  by  the  pincers  between  any  two  pair  oJF 
leaves,  thofe  neareft  the  cfxtremity  move  fponer  than  thofe  n«areft 
the  body  of  the  plant. 

Art.  XXI-  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Lofs 
of  Weight  in  Bodies  on  being  melted  or  heated.  By  Geiorge 
Fordyce,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  water,  in  a 
YCiTel  bermedcally  jTealed^   gained  weight  by  freezing.     The 
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experiment  s^feertaining  this  fa£^  feems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  will  not  admit  of  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  refult  was  Macious.  Of  the  principle  on  which^ 
k  depends,  however,  it  does  not  pofitively  determine,  though 
he  is  evidently  not  without  an  opinion  on  the  fubjeft. 

Art.  XXIl.    Sketches  and  Defcriptioiis  of  three  fimple  In- 
ftruments  for  drawing  Architediure  and  Machinery  in  Perfpec- 
tive.     By  Mr.  James  Peacock.     No  verbal  defcription  alone  of 
thefe  inftruments  could  prove  fatisfa£tory  to  a  reader  3  but  they 
feem  to  be  well  adapted  to  pra6);ice. 

'  Art.'  XXIII.  Experiments  on  Air.  By  Henry  Cavendifli^ 
Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  A«S.  In  a  former  paper  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher  gave  it  as  his  ppinion  that  the  diminution  produced  in 
^tmofpheric  air  by  phlogifticatipn,  was  not  owing  to  the  gene- 
ration of  fixed  air.  He  thought  it  feemed  moil  likely  that  the 
phlogtftication  of  air  by  the  ele£tric  fpark  was  owing  to  the 
burning  of  fome  inflammable  matter  in  the  apparatus;  and 
that  the  fixed  air,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  that  ^vxxek^  was 
only  feparatcd  from  that  inflammable  matter  by  the  burning. 
Having,  at  that  time,  made  no  experiments  on  the  rubie6^  him- 
felf,  he  was  obliged  to  form  his  opinion  upon  thoie  already 
publifhed  \  bu^  he  now  finds,  that  though  he  was  right  in  fiip- 
pofing  the  phlcgiftication  of  the  air  does  not  proceed  from 
fdilogifton  cpmmunicated  to  it  by  die  ele<9ric  fpark,  and  that  no 
part  c^  the  air  is  converted  into  fixed  air ;  yet  that  the  real  caufe 
of  the  diminution  is  very  diflferent  from  what  he  fufpeded,  and 
depends  upon  the  conCerfion  of  pblogifticated  air  into  nitrous 
acid.  This  is  JR  important  fact  \  and  if  clearly  afeej^ulned  to 
proceed  irom  the  caufe  ^fligned  by  Mr,  Cavendifh^  may  be  ap- 
plied to  valuable  purpofes  in  philofophy. 

Art.  XXIV.  An  Account  of  Meafurement  of  a  Bafe  on 
Hounflow  Heath.  By  Major-Genefal  William  Roy,  F.  R.S. 
and  A.S.  The  meauirement  recited  in  this  paper  is  founded 
upon  a  defign  of  great  national  importance,  the  execution  of 
which  would  be  no  lefs  conducive  to  public  utility  than  to  the 
ijliterefts  of  (cience.  The  work  relates  to  a  general  furvey  of  . 
die  whole  kingdom,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  agitation  for 
many  years ;  hut  what  immediately  led  to  the  operation  detailed 
in  the  prefent  paper,  was  a  Memoir  of  M.  Caflini  de  Thury, 
tranfinitted  through  the  French  ambafliador  to  one  of  his  ma- 
jefty*6  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  In  that  memoir  M.  de 
Calfini  fet  forth  the  great  advantages  which  vtrould  accrue  ta 
aftronomy  by  carrying  a  feries  of*  triangles  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  to  Dover,  there  to  be  connefbed  with  thofc 
already  executed  in  France  5  by  which  combined  operations  the 
££jativ«  iltuation^  of  the  two  moj&  ^n^o^s  obferv^to/i^^  i^Europe* 
*  '         Greenwich 
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Greenwich  and  Paris,  would  be  more  accurately  afcertained. 
His  majefty,  with  his  ufual  munificenqe,  patronifed  the  fcheme; 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  Major-General  Roy> 
an  officer  of  diftingutfhed  abilities  in  works  of  a  mathematical 
nature,  and  who  feems  to  have  performed  it  with  great  judg- 
ment and  accuracy.  Our  limits  will  not  admit,  of  giving  even 
a  general  detail  of  the  methods  purfued  5  but  they  are  recited 
with  great  per(picuity,  and  will  afford  much  fatisfeclion  to  thofe 
readers  who  have  a  particular  tafte  for  the  fubjeft. 

Art.  XXV.  Abftraca  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland)  in  1784.  By  Tho- 
mas Barker,  Efq.  alfo  of  the  Rain  at  Sputh  Lambeth,  ourrey  ; 
and  at  Selbourn  and  Fyfield,  H^mpfliire.  ,  Communicated  by 
Thomas  White,  Efq.  FiR.  S.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
1784  was  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  In  FcT* 
briiary  the  loweft  point  of  the  out-door  thermometer  was  g*.  In 
the  prefent  regifter,  the  obfervations  were  made  only  onCe  a  day; 
but,  to  afford  proper  information,  they  always  ought  to  be  niade 
twice. 

The  volume  concludes,  as  ufual,  with  a  lift  of  prefents^ 
which,  if  equally  valuable  with  fome  of  the  papers  contained  in 
this  part  of  the  volume,  would  be  an  important  acquilltion  to 
the  Society.  ,  -  :.   / 
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5$.  boards.    Dilly,  London,  1789. 

f\P  all  the  perforpiances  that  come  before  us,  few  appear 
^^  with  fo  unpromifing  an  afpeft  as  effays.  The  modefty  of 
the  tide  is  by  fome  made  the  apology  for  venturing  to  fend  non- 
fenfe  into  the  world,  others  having  a  few  loofe  notions  flufluat- 
ing  in  their  brain,  are  at  much  pains  to  find  leifure  to  give  them 
to  the  vrarld ;  and  a  large  clafs  of  effayifts  think  it- their  duty,  if 
they  can  write  to  indulge  the  public  with  their  lucubrations. 
Thus  we  have  fometimes  the  commoneft  truths,  which  no  one 
was  ever  at  the  trouble  of  difputing,  dreft  in  agreeable  and  flow- 
ing language,  at  others  the  wild  fancies  of  a  vifionary,  who  takes 
it  mto  liis  head  that  be  has  conceived  a  new  idea  \  and  frequently 
we  have  to  encounter  an  uninterefting  ill-connefted  fet  of  obfer-t 
vations,  in  the  attempting  to  perufe  which,  neither  hunger  not 
the  impatience  of  our  publiflier  will  fecure  us  from  fleeping. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  reduceable  to  neither  of 
thefe  claiTes.  In  perufing  his  eftays,  we  perceive  evident  traits 
of  a  fcholar,  a  phjlofopher,  and  a  weB-read  gentleman ;  of  on^ 
ileho  has  been  m  the  Kabit  of  making  obf<^rvations,  and  has  been 
cautious  not  to  commit  them  to  paper,  till  he  had  tried  them  by 
'    '  every 
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evciy  left.  If  we  have  any  objefilon  to  make,  it  is»  that  v^ 
iancy  we  can  trace  a  xtrn^z  fomewhat  too  fanguine,  which  nei-& 
ther  a  fondnefs  for  truth,  jufttce^  nor  impartiality,  can  at  all 
times  conceal.  It  is,  however,  at  leaft  a  venial  fault,  and  per- 
haps to  this  very  temper  we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  mofi: 
valuable  improvements  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

In  the  &tOt  efiay,  we  have  a  fhort,  but  dear  and  impartial  ac*^ 
count  of  the  late  difputes  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity;  Tho' 
our  author  does  not  favour  tis  ber^  with  his  own  opinion  on  the 
fubjfeft,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  colleft  it  from  a  fubfequent  eflay, 
in  which  the  21ft  chapter  of  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  on  the  Hu- 
man Underftanding,  is  very  feverely,  though,  in  our  opinion^ 
juftly  canvaflfed. 

The  feeond  eflay  on  Shakefpeare  contains  much  bold  criti- 
^(m,  and  flbews  a  ftrong  partiality  in  fevour  of  that  original 
writer.  In  the  third,  on  the  reim  and  chara&er  of  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth, though  we  cannot  bat  a]:^laud  our  author's  boldnefs,  irt 
taking^  what  feems  at  prefent  the  unpopular  fide  of  the  argu-» 
ment ;  and  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  he  has  allowed  the 
Qoeen  a  &w  failings,  yet  had  he  admitted  a  ffew  more,  in  our 
iqpinion,  he  would  not  have  exceeded  the  truth.  As  the  latter 
part  ofthis  eflay  contains  fome  obfervations  on  a  fubje£l  at  pre- 
^t  very  warmly  difputed,  we  fhall  offer  our  author's  opinions 
Upon  it. 

*  Upon  thedifcovcryof  thatconfpiracy  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  fodeeply  concerned,  and  f4»r  which  flie juftly  pdid  the  forfeit  dfhet 
life,  many  letters  ftftta.  diiferent  Englifh  noblemen  were  found  in  her 
cabinet,  containing  ftrong  profelfions  of  their  attachment  to  thai;  princefs^ 
Df  thefe  die  queen  wotlM  take  too  notice,  and  by  this  generous  pollcifr 
converted  many  of  her  fecret  enemies  into  real  friends.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  reiates,  that  certain  inftru^lions  being  tranfmitted  to  the 
Bngliih  refident  at  Paris,  this  fecretary  of  fbite  had  inferted  a  claufe^ 
that  the  ambafFador,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  queen  mo- 
ther  the  famous  Catharine  of  Medicis,  (hbuld  take  occslfion  to  fay, 
that  theie  two  princefles,  the  queens  of  England  and  France,  for  ex- 
perience'and  (kill  in  the  arts  of  government,  were  equal  to  the  great- 
efl  monarchs ;  bat  Elizabeth,  indignant  at  this  comparifon,  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  diredlion  to  be  crafed,'  faying  that  Ihe  had  ufe'd  quite 
different  arts  and  methods  of  government. 

'  I  have  always  regarded  the  liberty  which  Shakefpeare  ventured  to 
take  with  the  charafter  of  Henry  the  VIIT.  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
&iughter,  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  mild  and  moderate^  or  rather  the 
magnanimous,  fpirit  of  her  government :  it  is  foch  a  liberty  as  cer- 
tainly would  not  now  be  allowed,  whatever  advances  may  have  been 
majde  in  the  general  fyftem  of  liberty  in  this  country.  To  add  no 
snore, ^fhergave  a  fignal  iaftancehow  much  (he.  rofe  ':fupei>ior  to  the 
f«aM  and  j^douiies  incident  to  weak  min<}$«  in  thepippoial  fhe  made 
fo  |J)(»  Aates  iji-  Scotland^  to  educate  thcj^oii^  k«^g  at  h^r  owa  coff 

and 
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and  at  her  own'court,  no  doubt,  as  prefumptive  heir  tdthecroivm 
A  remarkable  contrail  to  the  condud  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  in  cir-* 
cumftafnces  nearly  fimilar,  could  never  endure  the  idea  of  feeing  her 
fucccflbr,  whofe  refidence  in  Enghind  would,  as  Ihe  declared,  kce^ 
the  image  of  her  coffin  perpetually  before  her  eyes. 

'  It  would  be  an  endlefs  and  ^hvidftftus  talk  to  adduce  partiadai^ 
inftances  of  the  folly,  weaknefs>  meannefs,  and  pride,  of  the  Scot^ 
tiih  line  of  monarchs ;  if  any  one  is  difpofed  to  vindicate  them  frorii 
thefe  imputations  j  let  him  produce  ixiftances  <tf  their  Wti^tom,  feehe- 
rofity,'  and  magnanimity ;  for  my  part,  I  know  of  none.  The  kings 
of  thehoufe  of  Stuart  feem  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  that  ete- 
vation  of  mind  which  caft  fo  great;  a  fplendour  over  the  charader  of 
their  illuftrious  predeceflbr.  The  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  at  his  trtdd 
and  execution  may  be  thought  an  eicception,  and  he  certainly,  upott 
that  occafion,  exhibited  remarkable  proofs  of  firmnefs  and  calm  te*,^ 
fignation  j  fo  did  the  unfgrtunate  Mary,  his  grandmother,  at  Fothe- 
nngay  Caftle;  fo  did  his  defcendant  James,  at  "the  Abbey  of  Lt 
Trappe  :  but  thefe  are  not'inftances  of  that  mental  dignity  of  which  t 
am  now  (peaking,-,  but  of  a  certain  natural  cour^g^,  and  inherent  for- 
titude, which  the  manifold  difficulties  and  diftreffesin  which  jthat  in- 
fatuated family  have  been  involved,  have  given  them  frequ^t  op* 
portunities  of  demonftrating  that  they  are  by  no  means  deftitut*  of. 

*  There  are  two  obferVations  which  I  think  it  proper  to  make  be^ 
fore  I  conclude,  in  order  to  render  complete  jultice  to  the-charafter 
of  Elizabeth.     The  firft  is,  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the 
thiirge  of  avarice,  fo  often  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  and 
fo  injurious  to  her  reputation.     To  this  charge  it  may  be  repHed> 
that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  'revenues  of  the  crot^n  were  ex- 
tremely circumftribed,  and  parliament  was  not  then  in  the  habit  of 
giving  away  millions  in  a  breath ;  her  ecbnbitiy  was  the  pillar  whicli 
f upported  her  authority  and  independency,     Ne verthelefe ,  it  is  allow- 
ed that  ihe  lived  in  a  flile  of  great  magnificence,  far  Aiperior,  certain- 
ly, to  what  the  wretched  appearalnce  of  the  firltifh  court  in  out  dayJi 
can  afford  us  any  idea  of.     She  cleared  the  crown,  in  a  few  years,  of 
the  heavy  debts  contradled  by  her  faiher>  brother,  and  fitter ;  flie 
remitted  great  fum»>  at  different  times,  to  Scotland,  to  Holland,  and 
to  France  :  the  debt  due  from  Hollknd  alone»  artiounted  at  her  death, 
to  no  lefsthanS  o,oool.  for  which. fhe  generou fly  agreed 'to  takend 
intereft.^    The  money  advanced  to  Henry  IV.  fhecould  never  recover, 
being  lent  without  adequate  fecurity ;  though  thatmonarch,  in  a  few 
years  after  the  peace  of  Vertins,  had  amafled  a^great  treafure;  and 
Ihe  queen  reprefented,  in  the  ftrongefl  te#ms,  the  neceffity  to  Which 
(he  was  reduced,  by  her  long  wars  with  Spain,  and  the  Irilh  rebel- 
lion. -  She  even  went  fo  farj  as  adualiy  to  refufe  fiibfidies,  when  fhfe 
liad  riot  immediate  occafion  for  the  fibo^ney.     Thefe  are  fkdls  which 
will  aulmit  of  no  difpute,  and  may  be  fet  in  oppoBtlon  to  a  thonfand 
trifling  ftories  of  her  too  clofe  attei^tbn  to  certain  minute  articles  of 
^xpeAce :  that  a  felfifh  or  avaricious  difpofitionihould^ be  capable  df 
fuch  a6ls  ofgenerofity,  isa'ttioralimpoffibility* 

«  The  fecond  obfervatlon  I  haVe  to.make  i^,  that  'the  queen  doai 
tot  appear  toaieby^y  toeaos-fokjuifftMcL^athe-affiur  of  D^^ 
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as  (he  is  goseraily  reprciented.  It  would  rtquire  a  pamphlet  inAeadf 
of  a  paragraph  to  enter  into  a  full  difcufilon  of  this  queftioa.  I  fliaU 
only  fa/,  that  Davidfon  appears  to  me  much  more  the  dupe  of  l^-> 
leigh  than  of  Elizabeth.  It  feems  evident*  that  the  fecretary,  ut  the 
fttggeftion  of  that  nobleman,  difpatched  the  warrant  for  the  exectt-< 
tion^of  the  unfortunate  Maj^y  with<>at  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
queen,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  a  £nal  determination  upon  the 
matter. 

*  That  her  aftoniflunent,  anger,  and  indignation,  were  real,  not 
aflkmed,  appears  from  feveral  circumftances.  When  the  fatal  intel- 
ligence was  communicated,  her  countenance,  Camden  tells  us, 
changed,  her  fpeech  fanltered,  ajlid  flie  flood  fixed,  for  {cm^  minutes, ' 
like  a  ftatue,  till  at  length  her  pafiion  vented  itfelf  in  a  violent  burft 
of  tcfars.  If  this  was  diffimulation,  it  muft  be  confeiTed  ihe  had  made 
a  wonderful  proficiency  in  that  fcience  indeed.  Again,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  queen's  difpoHtion  led  her,  to  unnec€(rary  ads  of  in- 
judice  and  cruelty  ;  yet  Davidfon  was  not  only  punilhol  with  gteat 
Severity  at  the  time,  but  he  never  could  recover,  in  the  fmallelt  de- 
gree, any  ihare  of  the  Queen's  favour  and  regaid,  when  it  could  no 
longer  anfwer  any  end  to  keep  up  the  political  farce*  Even  Bur- 
leigh himfelf,  'Davidfon's  principal  advifer  on  this  occaiion,  rejCeived 
fudi  convincing  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  queen's  refentment,  that 
he  gave  himfelf  up  for  lofl',  and  in  great  conflcrnation  begged  per- 
miifion  to  refign  his  employments,  and  retire  to  his  eftate  in  the 
^imtry. 

*  Thb  plainly  proves,  that  Burleigh's  advice  to  Davidfon  was 
given»  not  with  any  expedation  of  making  his  court  to  the  queen,  to 
whofe  fentiments  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  ilranger ;  but  with  a  view 
to  his  own  intereft  and  fecurity,  which  he  never  GCuld  be  perfedly 
aifured  of  as  long  as  the  Q^een  of  Scots  was  in  being.  We  have  alio 
the  queen^s  own  folemn  al^everation  and  appeal  to  God,  in  her  let* 
ter  to  King  James  on  the  occafion,  that  this  tranfadion  pafTed  with-  ' 
out  her  knowledge  or  intention.  '^  She  could  neVer,  furely,  ihe  af- 
firms, be  efteemed  fo  bafe  and  poor  fplHted,  as  that  if  ihe  hsid  really 
given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  &e  could  on  any  confideration 
be  induced  to  deny  them.  Though  fenfible  of  the  jultice  of  the  fen- 
tence,  (he  had  determined,  fxom  motives  of  clemency,  not  to  cariy  it 
into  effed,  and  could  not  but  highly  refent  the  temerity  of  thofe  who- 
had  diiappointed  her  merciful  intentions.*'  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
to  me  moil  probable,  that  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  I  mean  Bur^ 
leigh,  Walfingham,  ajod  Xieiceiler,  to  whom  the  death  of  the  Quce& 
of  Scots  was  *'  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be  wiihed,"  not  beiag- 
able  to  bring  Elizabeth  to  a  firm  and  fettled  refolution  on  that  pointf 
ventured  to  encourage  Davidfon  to  fend  off  the  warrant  for  executioa 
without  her  knowledge ;  hoping,  perhaps,  that  ihe  would  in  her 
heart  not  be  much  difpleafed  with  their  prefumption,  or,  at  the 
worll,  in  confequence  of  the  fnare  laid  for  the  unfortunate  fecretary^ 
it  was  forefeen  chat  the  chief  weight  of  the  queen's  refentment  would 
fall  upon  him ;  and  they  depended  upon  their  own«addrefs,  and  thf 
degree  of  royal  favour  they  enjoyed,  toicreen  them  from  any  violent 
or  lafUng  e&ds  of  the  ^ucen'^  difpkafure.    If  it  can  be  fuppc^ 

*  that 
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ikat  tlie  que^  herlelf  wai  a  part^  in  this  plot  againft  Davidfon,  it 
xnoft  be  aliowed  that  her  condud  in  this  inilance  was  in  the  higheft 
degrees  dii^raceful,  barbarous,  and  unjufl ;  but  fo  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  her  difpofition,  (he  was  not  capable  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  depravity  and  deceit ;  nor  do  I  think  there"  is  fufiicient 
ground  to  charge  htr  i«^th  fullying,  by  ah  aSion  of  fueh  cobiplicat- 
ed  bafenefs^  that  ittofMoas  character  to  which  I  hav^e  paid  this  will- 
ixkgy  bat  inadequate,  tribute  of' applaufe  and  admiration.* 

The  two  following  fcflays  are  on  the  important  topic  of  ChriC-  . 
tianity,  A  fyftem  \yhich  our  author  fupports  with  many  new 
arguments,  particularly  thofe  addrefled  to  Mr.  Hume.  We 
have,-  befides  this,  a  very  animated,  defcription  given  us  of  this 
diipenfatipn,,and  fom^  very  concluiive,  as  well  as  pleafing'argu- 
meals,  to  prove  that  its  univerfal  acceptance  is  an  event  which 
cannot  but  take  place,  and,  in  all  probability,  confidering  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  objed,  the  epoch  is  not  very  diftant. 
:The  fixth  eflaV  is  on  hereditary  fuccemon,  oh  which  fubjc£f, 

"as  our  author  differs  but  little  from  all  unprejudiced  people,  wd 

'think  he  might  have  faid  left.  The  advantages  of  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  are  evident  to  all  fdber  people,  an4  few  now  have  the 
hafdinefs  to  infift  on  that  as  a  right,  which  owes  its  fan6lion  t6 
convenience  and  fecurity.  ' 

In  the  feventh  eflay  on  virtue  and  happinefs,  our  author  in- 
fifts,  with  much  v  afmth,  that  fo  uncertain  is  the  degree  of  hap* 
pLnefs  at(;endant  on  virtue  in  this  life,  that,  if  we  bahifh  the  idea 
of  a  future  ftate,  every  individual  would  have  a  feparate  and  de-- 
tached'intereft,  which  it  would  in  that  cafe  be  his  higheft  intereft 

'  to  purfue,  however  contrary  it  might  be  to  that  of  his  neighbour 
or  the  public.  How  much  foever  a  fenfe  of  future  reward  may 
ftrengthen  virtue,  we  cannot *think  it  neceffary  for  the  caufe  of 
religion  to  infift,  that  without  fear  and  hope,  we  ihould  meet 

'  with  no  generous  adlions  "even"  v/ith  the  majority  of  thofe  who 
at  prderit  a£t  well  under  the  influence  of  thefe  impreffions.  Nor 
do  we  think,  in  afferting  this,  that  we  undervalue  the  caufe  of 
religion,  which  muft  ftill  rem^n  the  comfort  of  all  virtuous 
people,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked. 

The  firft  part  of  the  eflay  on  civil  government,  is  chiefly  di- 
redled'againft  Mr.  Soame  Jennings^  and  abounds  with  juft  ob- 
feryatians,  and  conclufive  reafoning.     In  the  fecond,  Dr.  Price's 

'opintom  are  examined  with  a  degree  of  feverity  and  exadlnefs, 
-which  ftiould  lead  us  to  believe  our  author  was  not  aware  how 
far  a  heart,  warm  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  may 
be  betrayed  into  expreflions,  too  ftrong  for  the  coldnefi  of  cri- 
ticifm.  Dr.  Price,  in  drawing  a  pi^ure.  of  a  degenerate  ftate  of  ^ 
reprefentation,  had  evidently  in  view  the  fituatlon  to  which  Eng- 
land was  likely  to  be  reduced,  and  of  which  a  war,  carried  on 
againft  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  was  a  ftrong  indication.  \fy 
however,  the  Dr'.  undervalued  a  conftitution  which  has  been  fo 
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much  admired  by  thofc  who  •  knoW  not  its  impcrfediori ;  we 
think  our  author,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them,  is  much  too 
fanguine  in  his  dfefcription  of  fo  dcfeftive  a  reprefentation  as  we 
tiowpoffefs. 

Eflay  the  loth,  in  vindication  of  metaphyfics,  is  chiefly  di-^ 

re^ed  againft  Mr.  K ,  and  other  flimfy  eilayifts,  who  haire 

ai>  eafy  talent  of  fubverting  fyftems  without  r^afoning  upQnjtbenv 
.    The  two  following  efiays  are  on  ftyle  and  Englifh  veHification* 
In  the  former  our  author  declines  entering  into  an  exa&  ana- 
lyfi^  of  the  fubjedt,  but  contents  himfeif  with  comparing  the 
different  writers  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their 
ftyle.     He  concludes  with  fome  encomiiims  on  the  Englifll  lan- 
guagCj  which  we  are  restdy  with  him  to  allow  would  be  fupcrior 
to  tne  Latin,  and  at  leaft  on  a  footing  with  the  Greekj  could 
we  difencumber  it  of  a  few  of  thofe  moncfyllables  our.auxiliary 
verbs  occafioh.     On  the  fubje<S  of  verfification  ojur  author  is 
more  diffufe,  and  in  many  inffances  0iows  that  ftrength  of  jiidg- 
ineitt  and  delicacy  of  talle  which  ihould  charadlcrize  a  true  critic* 
His   femarks  on  Lord  Kaim's  abfurd  notion,  that  the  ienfe 
Ihoiild  b^  complete  in  each  couplet,  are  longer  than  ib  idle  a 
pofitioo  required;  nor  do  we  think  Mr.  Pope  by  any  means 
chargeable  with  falling  into  this  error.'     Certain  it  is  that  this 
grtat  refiner  of  Englilh  verfification  faw  not  only  the  propriety  of 
Sometimes  running  the  couplets  into  one  another,  but  of  farther 
leffening  the  monotony  of  heroic  verfe,  by  frequently  altering 
the  cefura  in  the  different  lines.*    We  cannot  help  wondering 
how  fo  elegant  a  critic  as  our  author  fhould  have  overlooked 
this  laft  circumftance.     The  remaining  part  of  this  eflay  con- 
tains obfervations  on  the  verfification  of  the  moft  diftinguifhcd 
Englifh  poets.    Thefc  are  well  chofen,  and  evince,  a  genuine 
tafte  and  true  fpirit  of  criticifm.  The  laft  brought  on  the  tapis  is 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  on  whom  our  author  beftows  much  elegant  and 
well-deferved  applaufe. 

The  1 2th  effay  is  on  Reafon  in  Religion  ;  the  13th  on  Edu- 

"cation  ;  i4.th  contains  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Locke  we  "hare  be* 

fore  hinted  .at.     In  thefe  arc  to  be  found  as  much  found  logic 

'and  clofe  reafoning  as  ever  diftinguifhcd  the  celebrated  philofo- 

pher  againft  whom  they  are  directed  j  and  toTuch  as  are  fond  <^ 

the  controverfy  between  the  advocates  for  liberty  and  neceffity^ 

•  we  warmly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this, eflay. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  the  reign  ,of  Charles  II.  and 
contains  much  hiftorical  judgment,  and  more  impartiality  than 
.the  Stuarts  ufually  meet  with  from  either  party.  We  ihall 
felecl  two  paf&ges  from  this  effay,  by  which  the  reader  will 
judge  how  far  we  havic  beien  right  in  the  defcription  of  our  au- 
thor's charafter  at  the  beginning  of  this  critique; 

f  See  Mr.  Pole's  Letters. 
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*  *  The  firft  a£l  paflbd  hy  the  new  parliament,  pronounced  every 
perfon  who  dared  to  affirm  the  King  to  be  a  Papiit,  incapable  of 
■holding  any  employment  in  church  or  fbte;  a  meafure  which  ob- 
vioiiily  tended  to  increafe  the  fufpicions  already  entertained  r  :rfpeding 
this  point*  The  biihops,  who  had  been  previoufly  reflored  co  their 
Ipiritu^l  fundions,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  exercifed '  un- 
der' ccdour  of  the  Aft  of  Supremacy,  were  now  admitted  to  their 
former  ftations  in  parliament,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  ex- 
cluded. The  power  of  the  fword,  which  had  been  the  immediate 
catife  of  the  civil  war>  was  fokmnly  relinquifhed,  and  the  doftrine^ 
of  non-reEftance  was  explicitly  avowed,  l^he  Crown  was  invefted 
with  jjL  power  of  regulating,  or,  rather,  of  new  modelling,  all  the 
^rporationfi  throughoat  the  kingdom,  at  pleafure  \  and  all  magi- 
-ilrates  were  obliged  to  declare,  chat  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  Crown.  AH  thefe 
different  meafures,  however^  were  but  io  many  prelades  to  the  famous 
A&.  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  in  the  fame  feffion ;  and  which 
fell,  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  preibytefiati 
party;  i.  e«  upon  a  clafs  of  men  who  conilituted,  at  that  period,  at 
leaft  one  half  of  the.  nation.  To  exhibit  this  aft  in  its  proper  co- 
lours, it  miiftbe  remembered,  that  the  Convention  Parliament, 
which  rdlx>red  the  King,  was  cOmpofed  chiefly  of  preibyterians, 
and  that  their  generofity  had  (o  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  difcretion, 
as  to  induce  them  to  rely,  with  unfufpefting  confidence,  upon  the 
.royal  declaration  from  Breda,  in  whicn  they  were  flattered  with  the 
proipeft  of  a  general  amnefty  and  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  to  re-  i 
jeft  the  advice  of  fome  of  the  moH  fagacious  members  of  that  aiTera- 
bly,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  fpecific  conditions  fhonld  be  propofed 
to  the  King;  who,  in  that  critical  fituation  of  his  affairs,  would 
gladly  have  acquidfced  in  any  terms  which  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  had  rendered  it  prudent  or  proper  to  infill  upon. 
By  the  Aft  of  Uniformity,  however,  the  Church  was  not  only  re« 
eilal^iihed  in  all  her  priiline  rights,  but  the  terms  of  conformity 
wece  made  ftill  more  rigorous  than  in  any  former  period,  with  tha 
«xpre&  view  of  excluding  all  of  the  prefbyterian  denomination  from 
.the  national  communion  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  about  two  thou- 
.fand  of  the  beneficed  clergy  voluntarily  relinquifhed  their  prefer- 
ments on  Bartholomew-Day,  1662^  when  the  Aft  of  Uniformity^ 
by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  was  to  take  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
thofe  who  (hould  refign  their  livings  from  making  any  advantage  of 
their  tythes  for  the  preceding  year.  After  making  every  reafonable 
allowance  for  that  mixture  of  adventitious  motives  by  which,  in  fuch 
.iituatlons,  human  nature  wHl  be  ever  in  fome  degree  aftuated,  this 
xnuft  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  aflonifhing  facrifice  of  temporal 
intereil  co  integrity  and  confcience,  and  as  exhibiting  a  noble  proof 
•of  the  deep  impreffion  which  the  Chriftian  religion  is  capable  of 
making  upon  the  heart,  and  of  the  elevation  of  views  and  conduft 
which,  in  the  moll  trying  iituations,  it  is  calculated  to  excite ;  but 
when  we  examipe  minutely  into  the  reaibns  upon  which  this  magna- 
nimous feceSon  was  founded,  we  cannot  but  Ibind  aftonifhed  at  their 
cxp«me  frivoloufnefsy  .^^d  futility,  and  .our  admiration  1$  almoU  an- 
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nihilated  by  contempt.    The  leaders  of  the  prefl^terians;  who  wcref 

many  of  them  men  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  did  not  object  to 

a  national  cftablilhment  as  fuch  ;  they  were  far  even  from  profeifing 

to  difapprove  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  blftiopS;  ta  the 

theological  fydem  contained  in  tlie  Thirty  nine  Articles  ^  they  were 

yery  ftrongly  attached  ;  and  the  ufe  of  a  public  formulary  of  w^or- 

ibip  they  generally  regarded,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  expedient  t. 

To  what,  then,  did  they  objedk  ?  To  fabmir  to  re-ordin^tion,   by 

which  the  validity  of  the  prior  ordination  by  a  prefbytery  would. 

Tirtoally  be  impugned :  They  could  not  i^  confcience  confent  to 

kned  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  nor -could  they  make 

ttfe  of  the  fign  of  the  Crofs  in  Baptifm  ;  nor  prevail  upon  themfeivea 

to  bow  it  the  name  of  Jefus  -,  nor  would  they  countenance  the  fuper- 

ilitions  of  the  Romifh  Church,  by  wearing  tJ^  eccleiiaftical  vctt- 

mcnts,  which  they  reckoned  amongft  the  deteflable  abominations 

of  that  mother  of  harlots.     It  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether  a 

greater  degree  of  bigotry  was  difcovcrable,  in  ih£fting  upon  thefe 

petty  obfervances  as  terms  of  communion,  or  in  rejecting  them  aa 

anti-chriftian  and  unlawful  y — this,  however,  is  certain,  that  Claren- 

d9Tif  who  was  now  pdSeikd  of  abfoiute  authority,  mufl  h^ve  drank 

deep  into  the  fpirit  of  Laud,  to  have  urged  a  meafure  which  had~  a 

direA  tendency  to  alienate  the  minds  of  half  the  nadon  from  the 

King's  perfon  and  government ;  which  plunged  a  great  number  of 

woruiy  and  confcientious  men  into  the  depths  of  indigence  and 

diibefs,  and  which  laid  an  extenfive  foundation  for  a  fchifm  which. 

flill  fubfifts,  and  which  has  been  produftive  of  very  pernicious- con* 

fequences ;  though  it  muil  be  acknowledged  that  much  good  has 

likewife  refuhed  from  it*  but  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  fainteft  idea 

of  it  could  never  enter  within  the  narrow  views  of  that  honed  but 

miftaken  minifter.' 

*  The  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  March  following,  1(^7^9 
foon  difplayed  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  oppojition  to  the  Court,  at 
kaft  equal  to  their  predecefibrs.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  wa» 
revived ;  but  the  King  had  previouily  granted  him  a  pardon  under 
the  great  leal,  which  he*  afExed  to  it  with  his  own  hands  :  But  the 
Commons  affirmed,  that  no  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  im- 
peachment ;  and  Danby,  who  had  abfconded,  but  who  choie  to 
make  his  appearance,  rather  than  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  bill  of 
attainder,  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Hoafe 
-proceeded  with  equal  violence  in  the  profecution  of  the  pretended 
Popifli  plot,  the  exiftence  of  which  ftill  depended  upon  tlie  teftimony 
of  the  infamous  Oates,  and  his  Hill  more  infamous  .accomplices. 
The  vote  of  the  former  ParlTamejii  was  renewed ;  and  Colonel  Sack- 
ville  was  expelled  the  Houfe  for  prefuming,  ibmewhat  indifcreedy, 
to  call  in  queilion  its  reality.  Even  the  courts  of  juftice  upon  this 
^occafion  became  the  mere  inftruments  of  parliamentary  and  popular 
vengeance ;  nor  did  the  nation  awaken  from  its  delirium,  till  the 
fcaffold  had  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  various  perlbns  of  high 
diilinfiion,  and  great  numbers  of  rank,  both  clergy  and  laity,  had 
faHen  a  facrifice  to  this  egregious  impofture.  Though  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  nothing,  was  dlfcovered,  .after  die  moilinde-^ 
...  fatigable 
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fidgable  inveillgation  of  this  affair^  which  could  pbffibly  be  con- 
flrued  into  a  plot  or  confpiracyy  by  any  mind  not  diilempered  by  the 
i^ge  of  fadion,  yet  the  Parliament^  as  well  as  the  nation^  had  fu£. 
jcient  grounds  to  apprehend  that«  in  the  etrent  of  the  King's  deceafci 
(he  mod  vigorous  attempts  would  be  ufed  by  his'  fucceflbr^  to  re- 
eflablifh  the  RonuAi  religion  in  theie  realms »  with  its  natural^  and  in 
this  cafe«  its  infeparable  concomitant^  arbitrary  power.  It  was, 
therefore^  with  the  higheil  degree  of  public  approbation,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  came  to  an  unanimous  vote»  ''  That  the  Duke 
^*  of  York's  being  a  Papift,  and  the  hopes  of  his  fucceeding  to  the 
*^  Crown^  had  given  the  higheft  countenance  to  the  prefenC  deiigns* 
"  of  the  Papills,  againft  the  King  and  the  proteftant  religion,"  This 
was  regarded,  and  it  was  unqueftionably  intended,  as  the  prelude  to 
a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.  Charles^  who  held  his 
brother's  underftanding  in  ju(l  coAtempt,  and  who  had  litde  afFedtioii 
to  his  perfon,  was^  however^  fully  determined,  and  he  adhered  to  his 
determination  with  a  degree  0/  firmn^fs  of  which  he  was  thought 
wholly  incapable,  never  to  gi^re  his  aflent  to  a  meafure  which  ap* 
peared  to  hiin  xti  the  highefl  degree  violent  and  unjuft.  Previous 
%o  the  introduclion  of  this,  famous  bill,  therefore,  he  propofed  to  the 
Parliament,  in  a  very  gracious  and  conciliatory  ipeech»  a  plan  of 
limitations,  which  would  have  effedually  fecured  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  at  the  fame  time  declared,  that  if 
^ny  thing  farther  could  be  devifed  by  the  wifdom  of  Parliament, 
as  an  additional  fatisfadiion,  without  defeating  the  right  of  fuc- 
^eilion,  he  was.  feady  to  confent  to  it.  I  believe  it  is  now  very  ge- 
nerally acknowled|^ed,  that  limitation,  and  not  exclusion,  ought  to 
bave  been  die  objed  of  Parliament ;  but  upon  this  occaiion,  that 
fundamental  maxim  of  true  policy  was  too  much  negledled,  that  we 
are  ever  to  aim  not  at  that  which  is  bed  in  itfelf,  but  at.  the  belt  of 
ihofe  alternatives  which  are  practicable ;  though  it  mult  be  confefled, 
that  the  King  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  hir 
temper,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  of  his  extreme  reluctance  tO' 
rifque  a  tota)  rupture  with  Parliament,  th^t  there  was  fome  reaibn' 
to  believe  he  might  ultimately  be  induced  to  concur  in  the  rigorous* 
4nd  popular  plan  of  excluiion.  PofTefTed  with  thefe  ideas,  the  Houfe 
^  Compions  rejedted  with  difdain  the  compromiie  offered  by  ther 
King,  and  without  any  delay  pafled  the  bill  of  exclufion,  by  a  great 
inajority  of  votes ;  though,  by  a  claufe  of  it,  the  Duke  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  tr^afon  if,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  King,  he  appeared 
within  the.  limits  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
tnollifying  the  untoward  difpoiition  of  the  Commons,  the  King  at 
ihis  period  pafTed  the  memorable  Habea»  Corpus  Adt ;  though  the 
puke  of  Yqrk  afiirmed  to  him,  that  with  fuch  a  law  in  being  no 
government  could  fubfiit.  Finding,  however,  that  no  impreffion 
was  to  be  made  by  any  adl  of  grace  or  condefcenfion,  he  took  a 
fudden  refolution  to  diilblve  the  Parliament,  and  writs  were  at  the 
fame  time  iifued  for  a  new  Parliament,'  which  neverthelefs  did  not 
ijneet  till  the  fucceeding  fummer.  In  the  interimj  Shaftelbury,  now 
|he  oracle  of.  the  oppofition,  attended  by  RuiTel,  Cavendiih,  Gxty^ 
and  many  other  perfons  of  the  firit  diflinftion^  publickly  appeared 
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in  Weftminfter  HaU»  and  prefented  the  Duke  of  Vork  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlefex  as  a  Popifii  recufant.  This  unprecedent  a^  of 
audacity  was  iotended  by  the  popular  party  to  convince  the  Court*  as 
well  as.the  world,  that  they  were  firmly  refolved  never  to  liflen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  buke,  and  that  his  exclufion 
from  the  throne  was  a  pointy  which,  at  all  hazards^  they  were  deter- 
mined to  infill  upoD* 

•  <  At  length,  in  Odober  1680,  the  Parliament  was  convened,  and 
the  feffion  was  opened  with  a  very  judicious,  animated,  and  even 
affeciionate  fpeech  from  the  throne.     At  this  period,  if  at  any  time, 
Charles  was  fincerely  defirous  of  living  upon  terms  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  harmony  with  his  fubjeds.     His  own  excellent  under- 
Handing  couli  not  but  fuggeit  to  him,  that  the  numerous  diffictilties 
and  embarrailments  in  which  he  had  been  involved,  had  arifen  almoft 
entiiely  from  his  own  mifcondud ;  his  love  of  eafe,  and  the  advanced 
age  to  which  he  had  now  arrived,  were  (Irong  inducements  to  him  . 
to  avoid  thoie  meafures  which  had  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  Parlia- 
ndrent,  or  to  difguft  the  nation  :  and  fmce  the  alliance  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  .he  was  lefs  inclined  to  a  clofe  connedion  with  Louia, 
whofe  condud  for  a  certain  period,  immediately  preceding  the  peace 
of  Nimieguen^  he  had  even  deemed,  after  all  the  obloquy  he  had 
incurred  upon  his  account,  highly  ungrateful  and  injuiious,  and  of 
which  he  ftill  retained  a  deep  refcntment.    In  this  fpeech,  truly  wor- 
thy of  a  Britifh  Monarch,  he  again  informed  the  Parliament  that  he 
was  willing  to  concur  in  any  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  ReUgion,  provided  the  fucceilion  were  preferved  in  the  due 
and  legal  cottrfe.    After  Hating  his  pecuniary  wants,  for  which  he 
.  tfufled  Parliament  would  provide,  he  added,  **  But  that  which  I  va- 
**  lue  above  all  the  treafure  in  the  world,  is  a  perfedl  union  among 
**  ottrfelves.    All  Europe  have  their  eyts  upon  this  afTemfady ;  if  any 
**  unfeafonable  difputes  do  happen,  the  world  will  fee  that  it  is  no 
**  fault  of  mine ;  1  have  done  all  that  it  was  poflible  for  me  to  do, 
*f  to  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  live,  and  to  teave  you  &  when  I 
^  die.     But  from  fo  great  prudence  and  good  affedion  as  yours,  I 
*f  can  fear  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  do  rely  upon  you  all,  that  you 
««  will  do  your  beft  endeavours  to  bring  this  Parliament  to  a  good 
♦*  and  happy  conclulion.''     The  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  the 
King  wCTe  not  however  attended  by  any  fenfible  or  falutary  efFeAs. 
In  a  few  days  the  Bill  of  Exclufton  was  again  introduced,  pafled  by 
a  great  majority,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords;  who,  influenced 
chiefly  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  after  vehement 
debates^  at  length  determined  to  rejeA  it.^    The  Commons  immedi- 
ately voted  an  addrefs  for  the  removal  of  that  nobleman  from  his 
Majefty's   cocwfels  and   prefence  for  ever;    and  this  addrefs  was 
foon  a^er  followed  by  another  in  the  highed  degree  inflammatory  ; 
in  which  all  the  abufes  of  government,  which  had  been  the  fobjedl 
ef  coinpiaint  almoft  from  the  beginning  of  the  King's  reign»  were 
infif&d  upon  ;  and  the  <<  damnable  and  hellifh  Popifh  plot''  rs  openly 
afcribe(i  to  that  party,  under  whofe  influence  it  is  plainly  infinuated 
th^t  alj  the  mc^fures  of  government  originated.      They  U^^wife 
yoted,  that  >yfioever  advifed  his  Majefty  to  rcfufe  the  exclufion  bill, 
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were  enemies  to  the  King  and  Kingdom^  and  that,  till  this  bill  were 
paffed,  they  could  not,  confiftently  with  the  truft  repofcd  in  thein» 
grant  the  King  any  manner  of  fupply.  No  farther  hopes  remaining 
of  bringing  the  Commons  to  any  better  temper,  the  King  diflblvea 
the  Parliament  in  January  1681  $  but,  de£rous  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  eiFedk  a  reconciliation  with  bis  people,  he  fummoned 
another  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  in  March.  \n  his  fpeech  at 
the  opening  of  it,  he  told  them,  in  a  tone  of  ferioafnefs  and  dig- 
nity, that  though  he  had  reaibn  to  complain  of  the  Uiiwarrantabie 
proceedings  of  the  former  Hoafe  of  Commons,  no  pail  irregularities 
could  infptre  him  widi  a  j)rejudice  a^ainft  thofe  affemblies.  He  now 
atfbrded  them  yet  another  op{>ortunity  of  providing  for  the  public 
iafety ;  and  to  aU  the  world  he  had  given  one  evidence  more*  that 
on  his  part,  he  had  not  negledled  the  duty  incumbent  on  him*  Such* 
however,  was  the  infatuation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  though 
the  Mlniilers  of  the  CroWn  prdpofed,  by  command  of  the  King* 
that  the  Duke  ihbuld  be  baniftied  during  life  £ve  hundred  miles 
fifom  England,  and  that,  on  the  King's  demife,  the  next  heir  fhould 
be  conftituted  Regent,  with  kinglv  power,  they  deemed  no  expe-^ 
dteht,  but  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  the  Duke,  worthy  of  attention* 
The  patience  and  moderation  of  the  King,  which  had  ftood  a  very 
fevere  mal,  now  feemed  at  laft  to  forfake  htm;  and  before  ^e 
Commons  had  time  to  pafs  a  fingle  bill,  he  fuddeoly  and  unexpededly 
dillblved  the  Parliament,  with  a  full  refolution  not  to  fummoa 
another,  till  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  times  had  undergone  an 
c^ential  alteration.  The  popular  partv  were  fouck  with  confterna- 
tipn  at  this  vigorous  procedure;  and  tne  nation,  difguiied  with  the 
obflinacy  of  their  rcprcfentatives,  and  pleafed  with  the  great  con- 
ceflions  made  by  the  King,  joined  in  applauding  the  ftrmnefs  and 
fpirit  with  which  he  adled  on  this  occafion.  The  defperate  meafures' 
afterwards  reforted  to  by  the  patriots,  the  fatal  cataftrophe  which 
enfued,  and  the  tragical  end  of  Sydney,  RufTel,  fifTex,  and  others 
of  the  party,  too  pl-unly  evinced  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  their 
preceding  condud ;  which  indeed  affords  a  memorable  ieflfon  tQ 
poderity,  how  folicitous  men  ought  to  be,  who  have  great  ai)d  laud- 
able ends  in  view,  to  adopt  rational  and  practicable  methods  of  effedt- 
ing  them.  The  defpptifm  exercifed  by  Charles,  from  this  jperiod* 
was  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  ^ough  it  is  certain  that, 
prefTed  by  pecuniary  dilHculties,  and  living  in  the  continual  dread  of 
another  revolution,  his  gaiety  of  fpirit  foriook  him,  and  he  beca.me 
filent,  abfent,  an4  niel^nchply.  It  is  s^enerally  believed,  and  with 
goodreafory  that'he  was  meditating  a  change  of  meafures,  and  that 
he  had  it  in  contemplation  very  (portly  to  fummon  another  Parlia- 
ment,  from  which  v^ty  happy  confequences  would  probably  have  re- 
fulted,  when  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
died  February  6th,  1685,  in  the  5  jth  year  of  his  age*  and  25th  of 
his  reign.  Some  remarkable  circumflances  attending  his  death* 
have  occafioned  a  fufpicion  of  poifon ;  and  ^uniet*  who  fays  of 
himfcif  that  no  man  was  ever  more  inquifitive,  and  he  might  have 
a^ded  predulous*  feems  to  have  given  (ome  credit  to  the  report ;  but. 
there  docs  AQt  appear  any  fufficient  ground  for  an  accofation  of  this 
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atrocious  nature.  I  fhall  ovly  2dd»  that  this  monarchy  whoie  fupe« 
riority  of  underflanding,  and  quicknefs  of  pehetration^  were  no  lefs. 
confpicuoQs  than  his  total  want  of  'virtue  and  of  principle,  might, 
with  piore  propriety  than  almoft  any  man,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
condud  dcnionitrates,  adopt  the  declaration  of  the  unhappy 
MEDEA: 

**  Video  xiieliora  proboq.  dcteriora  fequo^.'* 

Having  already  fomewhat  exceeded  our  limits  from  the  va- 
riety of  matter  with  which  thefe  effays  abound,  we  muft  content 
durfelves  with  cflfering  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the 
remainder,  afluring  our  readors  we  have  read  them  all  with 
iatisfeftion  and  profit. 

17th.  Remarks  on  St.  Evremorid.  i8th.  Striftures  on  Wal-f 
pole's  chara(Slers  :  19th.  Qn  Materialifm,  which  pur  authpr  con- 
cludes with  fome  new  and  ingenious  theories.  As,  however, 
the  fubje£t  is  only  interefting  to  a  fmall  clafs  of  our  readers, 
we  fbaU  refer  fuch  to  the  work  itfelf, 

5&oth.  On  Genius,  aift.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pope's  EiTay  on 
Man,  in  which  that  unfortunate  poet  is  again  accufed  of  being 
the  dupe  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  impreffion  the  world  have 
much  to  lament  he  [Mr,  Pope]  ever  was  fenfiUe  of  himfclf, 
for  our  own  parts  we  cannot  help  thinking  M^-.  Pope  has  been 
much  too  feverely  handled  already  on  this  fubjeft,  and^we  could  \ 

wifh  the  author  of  thefe  effays  had  fpared  hini  a  little.  But 
this  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  thofe  opinions  we  before 
took  notice  of  in  eflay  7th.  We  fhall  here  only  add,  that  we 
cannot  help  thinking  every  light  we  receive  from  religion  muft 
be  more  agreeable  to  a  ratioiul  mind,  as  it  is  confident  witH 
what  we  might  draw  from  reafon.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  could  never  be  fupported  without  a  revelation,  but  by 
admitting  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God.     This  could  only  be.  ^ 

proved  by  what  we  fee  in  this  world.  If,  therefore,  our  obfer- 
vations  went  not  to  prove  that  even  here  the  virtuous  are  more 
happy  in  the  general  fcale  than  the  wicked,  what  reafon  fhoulct 
we  have  to  fuppofe  the  few  exceptions  we  meet  with  would  be 
.  reftified  in  a  future  wqrld.  On  the  contrary,  might  we  not 
£urly  infer,  that  either  this  muft  be  the  final  ftate  of  our  exift^ 
cnce,  or  if  there  were  a  future  one,  that  it  cpuld  not  be  that  of 
a  juft  retribution. 

In  eiTay  22,  on  Chriftianity,  ^ve  n^eet  with  fome  well  chofei^. 

arguments  againft  Mr.  J 's  opinions  on  the  nature  of 

revelation.  Ei&y  22,  on  the  Slave  Trade,  contains  notiiing 
very  new,  and  on  the  whole  favours  more  of  honeft  enthuiiafnii 
than  found  argument.  In  fhort,  our  author  feems  to  think  tiie 
fubjeft  (we  "will  not  fay  how  juftly)  below  reafoning  upon,' 
and  only  admitting  of  declamation.  The  laft  eflay  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  replete  with  ingenious  and  well  chbfcn  remarks. 
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At  the  concluljon  our  author  feems  anxious  to  do  juftice  to  a' 
clwrafiker  he  had  before  treated  a  littlq  too  feverely, 

*  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking,  that  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent man,  who  firft  awakened  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this 
interefting  and  important  fubjeft ;  the  man,  whofe  ideas  Mr.  Pitt 
appears  chiefly  to  have  adopted  and'afted  upon ;  the  man,  who  {o\ 
ably  and  clearly  explained  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  who  fo  forcibly,  and  at  length  fuccefsfully,  urged  its  re- 
eftablifliment,  has  had  no  mark  of  public  approbation  or  diftin6liOa 
conferred  upon  him,  though  titles,  places  and  pcnfions,  have  been 
profufcly  laviflied  upon  perfonsrefpefting  whofe  public  fervices  the 
public  liill  remain  mofl:  profoundly  ignorant.    It  has,  indeed,  been 
difputed,  whether  patriotifm  is  really  a  virtue  :  if  it  is  not,  at  leaft  it - 
mufl  be  allowed  to  bear  a  very  ftriking  refemblance  to  it  in  one 
refpeft,  vi55.  that  by  a  refinement  pffentiment,  fo  honourably  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  prefent  age,  it  feems  to  be  univerfally  confldered ' 
as  ITS  OWN  REWARD/ 

« 

We  would,  however,  wifh  our  author  to  cultivate  the  ao- 
quaintance  of  a  foul  in  many  refpefls  fo  congenial  with  bis  own. 
He  will  then,  find  that  the  charaSer  he  thinks  thus  flighted  has 
indeed  received  the  only  reward  he  is  capable  of  wifliing  for  in 
this  world ;  the  approbation  of  his  own  confcience,  and  all  good 
men,  and  the  fatisfaaion  of  feeing  his  country  |»ofit  by  bis 
irefearches. 
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Art.X.    summary  of  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC' 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Strafbourg.     Dir  Soeugtiere  funfter  thUly  ^c.    Fifth  Volume 

of  Animals  with  Dugs. 

THIS  coHedion  is  continued  with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  and^ 
will  form  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  ufeful  books  of  natu-' 
ral  hiftory  publilhed  in  Germany.  The  prefent  volume  furpafles 
the  fofmcr  ones ;  befides  the^accuracy  of  thetext which  accom-^ 
panics  the  plates,  the  defcriptions  are  given  with  an  unufiial  pre- 
cilion,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  brillunt  talents  of  Mr.  Schrie-. 
ber  the  author, 

Paris.     Supplenunt  au  Di^iomre  dis  Jardinitts^   par  M^  di 
'    ChazeUis.     Supplement  to  the  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  author  has  tranflated  Miller's  Gardener's  DifUonary, 
with  the  affiftance  of  feveral  learned  Englifhmen  refiding  in 
France.    He  has  now  given  s^  fupplemeit  entirely  his  own,  ^ 

which 
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which  appears  by  the  foreii;n  criticlfms,  t6  merit  the  fiune  flat- 
tering 'reception  in  this  country  which  Miller's  Di^Uonary  has 
met  with  pn  the- continent. 

Vienna.  N.  %  Edllirvon  Jacqutns^  lehrers  der  Krauterktinde ' 
anitr  hohtm  Schutezu  wien^  Anleitung  zar  PJlanxenhenninifs  ndck 
Ltnners  Methode  zutn  Gebrauth  Seiner  Theorejifchem  VorUjungen, 
IntroduSion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  after  Linneus's  Me- 
^od,  by  M",  de  Jacquin,  rrofefTor  of  Botany  in  the  High 
School  of  Vienna,  for  the  Ufeof  thofe  who  have  attended  his 
Theoretic  Leisures. 

This  introduflioh  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom^  its  importance,  the  neceflity  of  ftudying  the  culture 
of  plantS)  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  it  requires,  it  con- 
cludes by  explaining  the  prefent  ftate  of  Botaiiy  \  its  relation 
with  medicine,  and  criticifms  on  the  prefent  fyftems,  all  of 
which,  according  to  this  author,  are  unnatural.  He  has  the  beft 
opinion  of  that  of  Einneus,  whofe  defedb  he  points  out.  M. 
de  Jacquin,  explains  the  fex  of  plants,  treats  of  the  nonaencla- 
turt,  and  interfperfes  throughout  his  work  particular  obferva* 
tioiiSi  which  place  him  very  high  amongft  botanifts* 

'  Order  of  the  papers  which  .were  read  at  the  public  aflembly  of 
the  Paris  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  on  the  i  ft  of  September  laft.  - 
M.  Vicq — ^D'Azir,  read  a  paper  containing:  the  diftribution 
rf  the  prizes  obtained,  and  announced  thofe  nSw  offered  by  the 

lociety*      .  

M.  Dc  Fourcroy— a  treatife  on  the  medical  properties  of 
itttal  air, 

_  M.  Vicq— D'Azir,  an  eulogy  on  M,  de  Mertens>  foreign 
allbciate  of  the  fociety  at  Vienna. 

M,  pefperriers-ra  treatife  on  the  analogy  of  a  particular  dif- 
eafe  of  the  jaw,  with  the  hardening  of  the  adipofe  inead>rane  to 
which  new*born  children  are  fubje<St.' 

.  M^  Saiilant-^the  confequences  of  obfervations  made  at  die 
General  Hofpttal  on  different  kinds  of  epilepfy. 
:  The  ailembly  was  dofed  by  an  eulogy  delivered  by  M. Vicq-« 
D' Azir»  on  M.  Delailbne,   firft  phyfician  to  the  King  and 
Quaen  of  France,  and  founder  of  the  foeiety; 

■■     ■■      '         '  '  '  *  *        —  — ]  _j    '         . 

Art.  XI.     FOREIGN   INTELLIGENCE.' 

Naturai  History. 
[Fr$m  the  Abbi  Rotuer^s  Journal  de  PhfftquiJ] 

nrWE  Comte*  de  la  Cepiede,  keeper  of  the  French  king's  ca- 

**•    bmct,  b  ^treating  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  fnakes,  eftabfifhes 

a  very  intereftihg^diifinaion  betwixt  the  true  viviparous  aAimals, 

7  and 
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and  t^at  rpecles  of  the  fnake  which  brings  fordi  its  young 

alive. 

He  reckons  one  hundred  and  fevcnty-five  kinds  of  fnakes,  of 
\^hich  twenty-two  have  not  been  defcribed  by  any  naturalift  be* 
fides  himfelf,  and  feveral  others  hatve  been  but  lightly  touched 

upon. 

Thefe  animals,  he  obfcrves,  feem  to  be  placed,  in  the  fcale  of 
beings,  after  oviparous  quadrupeds :  they  approach  neareft  to  the 
lizard  and  biped  reptiles. 

He  divides  them  into  two  great  clafles,  the  firft  of  which 
comprehends  thofe  hitherto  termed  viviparous,  by  abbreviation 
vipers,  the  fecond  the  oviparous. 

In  beftowing a  veryparticular  attentidn,  he  finds  that  thofe  of 
the  firft  clafs  differ  eflentially  from  the  viviparous  animals  pro- 
perly fo  called,  fince  all  fnakes,  as  well  as  o/iparftus  animals, 
birds,  and  fifhes,  are  produced  by  the  egg.  But  in  vipers,  the 
young  are  hatched,  from  the  egg,  in  the  belly  of  the  mother^ 
'  and  tSis  makes  a  clear  diftin<9:ton  betwixt  them  and  the  true  vi- 
viparous animals,  in  which  the  foetus,  not  inclofed  in  a  fhell, 
draws  its  nouri(hment  immediately  from  the  mother,  by  veflels 
v^ich  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  Other. 

In  oviparous  animals,  the  fcetas  is  nourifhed  by  the  egg,  with- 
out drawing  any  fupport  from  the  mother.  This  egg  eidier  re- 
mains in  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  ^5  in  vipers^  and  is 
hatched  tiiere  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  animal,  or  is  laid  by  the 
mother,  and  the  effe£l  of  hatching  produced  by  an  external  heat. 
This  heat  is  either  that  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  produdlion  of  turtles, 
&c.— that  of  the  incubation  of  the  mother,  as  in  birds^-or  that 
of  bodies  in  fermentation,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  (hakesj -which 
depofit  their  eggs  on  dunghills,  or  in  heaps  of  fermenting  ve- 
getables. 

Therefore  as  the  viper,  which  includes  the  firft  clafs  of  fnakes^ 
differs  iron>  all  other  animals,  feeing  that  it  brings  forth  its  young 
aliye  hatched  from  the  egg  in  the  belly  of  the  mother,  the 
Comte  ide  la  Cepede  wifties  to  diftinguiih  it  both  from- the  ovi- 
parous in  which  the  female  produces  her  egg,  and  the  viviparous 
in  which,  the  young  are  formed  by  the  ph>cefs  of  foetation,  with- 
out being  enclofed  in  a  fhell :.  he,  accordingly,  beftows  on  it  the 
title  of  viparousy  as  a  necefiary  diftinSion, 

The  copulation  of  fnakes  is  very  tedious  5  other  wife  the  fe- 
male would  frequently  be  infertile.  The  male  having  no  femi- 
nal  veficles  for  thefecretion  of  the  prolific  liquor  to  be  carried  to 
the  tefticles,  could  not  in  a  ihort  fpace  fiipply  a  quantity  fuffi- 
cient  for  fecundation.  'Tis  the  fame  with  turdes  and  other  ovi- 
parous animals.  The  prolonged  continuance  of  this.congrefs 
of  the  fexes,  |n  fpakes,  is  in  fome  meafi^re  caufed  by  th^  confor- 
^tion  oif  the  double  generative  in&rument  of  the.male^    It  is 

provided 
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provided  widi  fmall  prickles,  which  at  once  ferve  to  retain  and 
Simulate  the  female,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  fexual  part% 
they  being  almoft  conftantly  cartilaginous. 

Our  author's  anatomical  defcription  of  {hake&  differs  but  little ' 
fisom  thofe  already  given :  he  obferves,  however,  that  the  lungs 
of  thefe  animals  are  yery  extenfive,  fo  that,  by  abforbing  a  great 
quantity  of  air^  they  do  npt  refpire  fo  often  as  is  ufual'vi^  other 
creatures. 

In  difcriminating  betwixt  the  venomous,  and  thofe  which  are 
harmlefs^  he  praifes  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  the  induftry, 
talents,  and  application  of  the.  Abbe  Fontana,  who,  he  obferves, 
has  left  nothing  further  to  be  wi(hed  on  that  fubjefl. 

The  fizeof  fnakes  varies  ppodigioufly,     Some  are  only  a  few    * 
inches  in  length,  whilft  others  meafure  fo  much  as  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  feet.     It  is  faid  that  there  are  fome  ftill  larger.     The 
very  large  kinds  are  called  Boa ;  they  fwallqw  antelopes,  and 
even  the  »r«/or  virild  ox.     For  this  purpofe  they  crufh  the  bones  i 

by  rolling  over  the  animal,  or  by  comprefSng  it  violently  againfl 
trees  or  rocks.  What  is  here  recited  of  them  is  not  fa  furpri- 
fing,  when  we  refleft  that  the  cdbphagus  of  thefe  creatures  is 
very  long,  and  capable  of  a  very  great  dilataticm^  ^bich  enables 
them  to  fwallow  animals  larger  than  themfelves% 

Linneus  defcribes  but  fix  genera  of  fhakes ;  the  Comte  de  la         < 
Cepede  carries  them  to  eight.    The  ^lumbri  (adders).     The 
Boa.     The  Ct^otaU  (rattle-fnakcs).     The  Angues*     The  Am-^ 
phijbcenc*    The  CceciUoe.     The  Langaba.    And  the  j^crochordi. 


ii'i    n  -m    ^,  *  <^>    •  I  ■  ■.!  I  I       L I  ^ 


Art.  XII.  Hiflotre  fecfete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlittj  ou  Correfpon^en^ 
d^un  Voyageur  Francois  depuis  le  5  Juillet  1786  jufqu^  an  19 
Jamler  1787.     Ouvragepofthume. 

Art.  XII.  Secret  Htfiory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  or,  Correjpondence 
of  a  FrenchTraveller  from  the  ithjuly  1786  to  the  igt6  yaTtuarj^ 
1787.     A pofihumous  IVork.     8vo.  2  vols.     1789.^     • 

[  Concluded.  ] 

AS  wewifli  only  to  demonltrate  the  demerits  of  the.w^rk, 
**'  and  not  to  mako* our  Review  the  vehicle  of  calumny,  wc 
Will  give  no  further  extraft  of  this  kind,  though  fimilar  ones 
might  be  made  from  almofl  every  pa|;e.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  tha( 
there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  mentioned  in  the  whole  two  volumes 
without  a  liberal  portion  of  unqualified  cenfure.  *  Even  tb?" 
praife  the  author  beflows  in  one  part  is  fure  to'  be  poifbned  ii( 
another  by  fatire  or  abufe.    Not  content  with  throwing  his  dirt 

%  ^  on 
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eh  all  diofe  who  come  more  immediately  under  fars  oBfervadoii^ 
he  occafionally  extends  his  view  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  befpattering  their  fovereigns 
and  men  in  power.  The  Emperor,  the  Emprefs,  the  Duke  of 
Courlahd,  the  Great  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Ruffia,  are  fuc-» 
ceffively  introduced,  and  fome  of  them  made  the  fubje£):  of  moit 
fcandalous  anecdotes.  Even  an  Englifh  prince,  who  happened 
to  vifit  Berlin  while  the  author  was  there,  is  pourtrayed  in  co- 
lours by  no  means  brilliant.  If  we  were  to  give  implicit  belief 
to  our  author,  we  muft  certainly  fuppofe  him.  in  poiTeffion  of 
the  gift  beftowed  by  the  genius  on  Zadig,  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing every  man's  confidence  at  firft  fight.  He  is  no  fooner  at 
Berlin  than,  to  adopt  his  own  words  and  m^ner  of  defcriptiort, 
he  has  feen  every  thing,  has  difcovered  every  thing,  and  knows 
every  thing ;  is  the  confidant  of  Prince  Henry,  the  bofom  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  invited  by  the  Dutch  minifter  to  he*- 
•gociate  with  the  Princefe  of  Orange  as  the  only  inan  capaU^ 
of  fettling  the  difputes  in  Holland,  and,  by  turns,  amfoaflador^ 
4py,  and  ftockjobber ;  is  fometimes  employed  in  inveftigating 
ftate  fecrets,  fometimes  in  calculating  the  price  offtocks,  fome* 
.times  in  corrupting  clerks  in  the  public  offices,  and  fometimes 
in  raking  up  the  bafe  anecdotes  of  lackies  and  kept  miAre/Tes. 
But  a  man  vfho  pretends  to  relate  ferrets  intrufted  to  him  in 
confidence,  deftroys  his  own  credit,  and  juftifies  our  believing 
his  intelligence  to  be,  in  great  part  at  leaft,  the  fruit  of  a  fertile 
imagination.  No  doubt  it  was  the  only  money  he  had  to  repay 
the  falary  which  he  received  from  M.  de  C-l-nne,  and  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  which  he  continually  complains,  extolling  at  the 
fame  time  his  great  abilities  in  the  moil  fulfome  terms  of  eulo-»  • 
gium,  and  foliciting  a  more  important  ofiice  with  indefatigable 
importunity.  But  h«ar  this  modeft  Frenchman  fpeak  of  hhn- 
felf: 

*  May  1  not  cxpeft,  among  the  changes  in  the  diplomatic 
body  uccafioned  by  M.  d'^Adhemard's  vacancy,  fomethring  more 
agreeable  and  lefs  precarious  than  an  unavowed  conimiffion, 
•which  will  neceffarily  terminate  with  the  life  of  a  minifter  who 
advances  towards  his  tonib  with  rapid  ftrides  *  ?  I  hope  that 
your  friendfliip  will  not  be  idle.  To  fpeak  fincerely,  a  worffe 
choice  might  be  made.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
aver  my  difpatches,  now  they  are  written  corre<£Hy,  and  not  in 
cyphers,  and  will  ^combine  at  the  fame  time  all  the  difficulties 
of  evei^y  kind  I  hive  had  to  overcome,  and  the  fmallnefs"  of  the 
ineans  afforded  me  by  my  cloudy  pofition,  you  will  not  be  diffa- 


*.  Without  doubt  he  means  M.  de  Yergexmes? 

^     -  tisftcd 


tisfied  wWi  my  corrcfpondcncc.  For  inftaticc:  iindc  ScHe  bdi 
puUilhal  Che  hiftory  of  the  king's  ficknefs,  I  have  the  fatisfa<<- 
ikm  of  feeing  that  my  information  was  perfc£I^Iy  good,  it  is 
true  that,  in  the  time  of  the  kte  king^  at  the  end  of  (o  long  a 
reign,  a  mftn  knew  whom  to  apply  to*,  whereas  at  prefent  it » 
neceiSu'y  to  find  out  the  proper  doors  to  knock  at^  However, 
I  think  I  have  defcribed  men  and  things  toleraUy  wril.  What 
could  I  not  do  in  this  way,  and  what  could  I  not  difeover  if  taf 
miffion  were  but  avowed!' 

In  another  place  he  talks  cf  his  celebrity^  and  intimate  coi>* 
nexions  with  that  woman-hero.  Prince  Henry*  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  to  this  high  opinioh  of  himfelf  is,  in  a  great  mea^' 
fure,  owing  the  author's  contempt  of  every  body  elfe* 

I'he  fame  insidious,  difpofition  that  makes  him  place  indivi«> 
duals  in  odious  points  of  view,  has  perhaps  induced  him  to  con«> 
vert  an  innocent  fociety  of  the  principal  men  of  the  court  of 
Berlin  into  a  dcteftable  fraternity  of  impoftors,  who  have  re-  ( 

rhcd  the  dark  illufions  of  fpells,  magic,  and  enchantment, 
'  Throughout  his  two  volumes  he  throws  out  a  number  of  hints 
jrefpeeling  them,  but  in  fo  vague  and  myfteriousa  manner,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  define  his  exadt  meaning.  Bat  in  a  contintiatton 
or  fu|]|>lement  to  his  work  he  fpeaks  out  more  plainly.  We 
will  prefent  the  cleareft  paflage  to  our  reader.  If  the  aathor^s  < 
tnfinuations  are  ill-founded,  they  will  afford  a  further  proof  of 
his  malignity;  if  grounded  on  fa£ts,  it  will  be  curious  to'thofe 
•who  obierve  the  progreis  and  errof s  of  the  human  mind,  to  fee 
immediately  after  the  death  of  a  philofophical  king,  and  at  the 
«nd  of  the  eiehteenth  century,  an  enlightened  court  reverting 
to  the  fantaflical  obfcurity  of  the  ages  of  witchcraft,  necro- 
mancers, and  adepts. 

^  Mr.  Wollner,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  fhite  aiffSurs, 
and  unable  to  give  any  of  his  precious  moments  unlefs  to  Jew 
banken^^  has  n^vertbelefs  found  time  to  decorate  a  myfterious 
apartment  in  his  houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  fpirits,  and 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  worlbip  received  among  the 
Jefutts.  This  maformick  houfe  has  been  fold  to  tJie  king,  who 
is  to  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  Dubofc,  one  of  the  btgh-priefts  of 
this  religion.  Since  his  majefty's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  this 
place  has  been  confecrated  to  magic  rites.  But  how  Jfecottcile 
Jefus  and  Belial  ?  This  is  a  queftion  that  does  not  at  all  em- 
barrafs  apoftles  who  have  the  fecret  of  making  profelytes  to  their 
•religion  by  hypocritical  mildnefs.  The  form  of  the  ehchstnted 
jipartment  is  fquare,  and  it  is  provided  with  little  ftoves,  m 
which  are  confummated  the  myfteries  of  fumigation.  In  the 
inidft  of  this  temple  is  a  fmall  elevation,  on  which  appears  die 
f|;irit,  ^ndcr  a  white  veil  mantt£i&ured  in  France^  aha  &nt  for 

from 


'isota  that  kingdom,  where  alone  the  properties'  attributed  to  it 
are  to  be  found.     This  veil  conc^l^  from  the. eyes  of.the.  fpecr 

'tator  a  m^n,  who  conveys  himfrff  upoa  the  elevation  when  thie  • 
hour  of  this  jnyfterious  cheat  ^ipprpaches.     The  impoftoj:  who 
carries  on  this  grofe  deception  is  a  ventrilogift,   and  irpitates 
tolerably  well  the  language  credulity  has  attributed  to  Spirits. 
Independent  of  this  innocent  artifice,,  the  corners  of  the>  teoiplc 
are  orn?iniented  with  magic  mirrors,  in  which  thofe  who  arc 
conjured  appear.     A  great  perfonage  is  frequeatly  preient.  at 
this  new-fafliioned  cabal;  but  the  impreifion  made  uppoi him  is 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  cannot  re/ift  it  without  the  affiftance  oi  re- 
ftprative,  drops.       They    are    compofcd    by    the   ventriloglft 
Steiner,  who  receives  a  penfion.of  five  hundred  crowns  for. the  * 
tliftilUng  of  this  n^yftical  and  cordial  filter.     Let  it  be  under- 
flood  that  this  juggling  wears  ail  the  outward  appe^r^nce  of  a 
religious  f^fts  an^d  that  qvei:y  precaution  is;. mad^.ufe.pf  toetir 
vclope  the  whole  in  a  cloud  of  myftery.     Now  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  flate  in  which  the  chiefs  of  this  complicated,  impo(^ 
ture  hold  the  firft  rank  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments?.  What  can  we  fay  when  we  fee  the  candidates  for 
offices,  chofen  by  BirchofFswerder  and  WolJner,  pafs  ijieir  cx^ 
amination  at  fuch  a  board  as  this?     Thof^  gentlemen  have 
wondrous  art  in  (educing  minds  that  have  any  tendency  to  ere- 
jdulity,,  and  in  converting  them  to  Jefuitifm.     They  make  a 
dexterous  mixture  of  their  occult  fcience  and  known  intereii;; 
they  promife  a^fortune,  or  diftinftion,  draw  in  the  iiirft  perfpns 
in  the  ftate,  and  make  fure  of  a  certain  number  of  fufFrages  for 
their  guilty  operations.     In  fhort,  they  hide  their  ungovernable 
ambition  under  an  appearance  of  moderation,   and  confound 
free-mafonry  and  the  feat  of  the  illuminated^  with  that  of  the 
Mariinijis.    They  employ  popular  errors  in  their  fyftem,  and 
yet,  pretending  to  foar  above  them,  call  themfelves  citizens  <?f 
the  world.     They  impart  their  fecret,  and  make  their  prepara- 
tions  fecretlv,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  are  doubly,  pru- 
4ent,  ilnce,  fome  adepts  of  their  order,  unable  to  ftifle  the  cries 
of  their  confcience,  and  fliocked  at  the  ^ght  of  the  horrors  na- 
turalifed  among  them,  have  deferted  their  colours.     But  theje 
virtuous  apoftates  dare  npt  reveal  their  fecrets,  either  becaufe 
they  have  taken  an  oath,  or  becaufe  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
This  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  difguife  their 
Tcal  fentiments.'  .  ' 

Though  we  are  far  from  crediting  thefe  a^ccufetions  in  their' 
full  extent,  yet  it  is  dilHcult  to  conceive  that  fo  many  circum-* 

'  ftances  can  be  entirely  void  of  foundation,  efpecially  as  they  are,. 

in  fome  meafure,  confirmed  by  reports  of  a  fimilar. nature.    But 

even  allowing  them  to  be  true,  and  giving  the  author  credit  for 

..a  bold  and  original  ftyle,  anj  an  apparently  compfehenfive  and 

difcriminatin^ 


J^4  P^iign  Commumcation. 

difcriminating  judgment,  we  canoot  help  lamenting  die  ill  alb 
he  has  made  of  his  talents,  and  regretting  the  entertainment  vve 
have  received  from  his  work.  Excepting  fome  informatioh 
conveyed  in  a  few  political  details,  and  even  tbefe  are  of  a  doubt-* 
fill  nature,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  its  perulal.  A  great  part  of  it  confifts  of  the  various  fym- 
toms  of  the  great  Frederick's  ficknefs  immediately  before  his  I 

death,  and  of  political  predictions;  fome  of  which  have  been  ' 

belied  by  the  event ;  and  others  come  in  fo  quefttonable  a  fhafe, 
after  a  lapfe  of  two  years,  that  we  are  juftifiable  in  fufpe£ting 
them  to  be  ex  foftfoBo  prophecies. 

By  the  burning  this  publication  the  penaltv  has  fallen  upon 
the  innocent  paper  and  print,  the  falc  of  the  book  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  its  price  enhanced.  However,  (hould  the  author 
be  difcovered,  he  will  no  doubt  meet  with  his  punifliment  in  the 
abhorrence  of  all  men  of  honour*  F^trStm  habet  in  corjiu^  longe 
fugi. 


■*«- 


Art.  Xni.    FOREIGN  COMMUNICATION. 

HeRCULANEUM  and  POMPEIA. 
« 

Naplesj  1 2th  Oa.  1789.  ' 

npHE  unrolling  and  tranfcribing  of  the  manufcripts  found  at 
-■•  Herculaneum  advances  but  flowly,  whicfi  indeed  is  npt 
wonderful,  as  their  ftate,  reduced  as,  they  are  almofl  to  aOxes, 
does  not  admit  of  fpeed.  Great  is  the  care,  and  very  ingenious 
are  the  methods,  employed;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  will  he 
many  hiatus^  and  would  be  many  more  if  the  writing  were  on 

.  both  fid^s  of  the  papyrus ;  but  as  the  writing  is  only  on  one 
the  unrolling  of  the  fheets  is  much  facilitated.  Four  only  arc 
as  yet  tranfcribed ;  one  of  them  is  printed,  and  will  be  publiihed 
next  year ;  the  three  others  are  in  the  prefs.  The  ijrft  is  on 
mufic,  two  on  rhetoric,  and  the  fourth  on  moral  philofophy. 
None  of  them  is  iaid  to  be  very  important ;  but  the  one  at  pre- 
fent  in  hand,  promifes  to  be  more  interefting,  as,  from  the  little 
as  yet  unrolled,  it  appears  that  it  treats  of  the  education  of 
youth.  They  are  all  in  Greek,  as  well  as  what  are  in  the.  mu* 
ieum  at  Portici,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  of  vi^hich 
only  a  fmall  part  are  in  a  Itate  that  will  admit  their  being  made 
out.^  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  fo  large  a  library  found  in 
a  Roman  town,  there  fhould  be  no  books  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  among  the  difcoveries  daily 
made  at  Pompeia,  no  literary  acquifitions  are  to  be  hoped  for. 

,  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  aibes  and  earth  in  which  that  unfor- 

.'  ■  '"  tunatc 
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fttnat^  town  was  burled,  being  difFercmt  from  that  of  che  lava 
that  overwhelmiJd  Herculanfeum,  the  manufcripts  found  in  thii 
foi'mer  are  reduced  to  a  M^ite  afh  that  bafBes  all  inveftigation. 
As  only  a  fmall  p^t  of  Hercukneuni  is  explored,  many  im^ 
portant  difcoveries  might  be  made,  if  the  excavations  were  con-^^ 
tjinued ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  intentions  of  proceeding 
further,  becafuie  the  palace  and  town  of  Fortici  ftanding  upoa 
tbe  fame  fite,.  thtre  woidd  be  much  dailger  of  weadcening  tfao. 
foundation  of  the  buildit^. 


tlVY. 


'The  Abbe  Vely,  in  whofe  pofleffion  is  the  Arabic  verfion  q( 
Livy,  cqntaining  a  great  part  of  what  is  wanting  of  the  Latin^ 
is  now  at  Naples.  As  very  contradictory  accounts  have  bee% 
^ven  of  the  difcoycij  aid  exiftence  of  that  manufcript,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  fuperfluous  to  mention  that  it  was  found  between 
the  walls  of  fome  old  buildings  at  Conftantinople ;  that  it  was  ' 
purchafed  and  brought  ixovxt  thence  to  Malta  oy  a  merchant^ 
who  prefented  it  to  the  grand-mafter ;  and  that  it  was  given  by 
him  to  the  abovementioned  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  well  verfed  in 
the  Afiatic  languages.  In  all  probability  the  public  curiofity 
would  already  have  been  gratified  by  the  tranflation  of  fome 
part  of  it,  h^  not  the  Abfe  Vely  been  ^wployed  by  the  King 
of  Naples  in  the  dccyphering  of  an  ancient  manufcript  on  the  . 
jurjfprudence  of  Sicily  j  and  he  is  now  preparing  to  fet  oS  for 
Morocco,  by  order  of  die  fame  monarch,  vti  fearch  of  fome  other 
Aiainufcripts  &id  to  be  in  diat  empire.  ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  14.  Tie  Senthmntal  Mother ;  a  Comedy ^  inFi've  Adi\  the  Li^ 
gacy  of  an  old  Friend ^  and  his'  lafi  Tuoral Lejfon  to  Mrs*  Hefier  Lynch- 
Tbrale,  now  Mrs.  BfeJIer  tynch  Piozzi.  8vo.  3s.  Ridgcway* 
London J  1789. 

IT  is  fometimes  a  misfortune  to  be  too  much  fpoken  of.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  with  women.  As  many  delicate  plants, 
whofe  natural  fituation  is  the  fhade,  are  injured  by  too  much  fun« 
fhine,  fo  females,  when  they  burft  from  their  domeftic  circle  to  glare 
in  the  public  eye,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fufFerers  by  the  change. 
The  original  of  the  ihocking  portrait  now  before  us  is  unhappily  in 
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ixtravaganza  of  caricature.  The  ientimental  mother  is  truly 
a  monftery  who,  without  a  erain  of  feeling,  is  for  ever,  upon  the 
.moil  ridiculous  occafions,  dilplaying  her  mock  fenfibility ;  is  grofsly 
lewd  with  the  higheft  pretenfions  to  unfullied  chaftity;  affeded, 
vaiA>  mean,  a  bad  wife^  a  bad  mother,  incapable  of  fiitndfliip,  an 
hypocrite^  and  a  gambling  cheat.  Defpicable  indeed,  and  truly  de- 
teftable,  is  a  woman^  of  fuch  a  charader.  But  has  the  painter,  in 
die  prefent  cafe»  drawn  from  the  life,  i$  there  a  refemblance  between 
the  portrait  and  the  original  ?  If  there  is  not,  as  the  author  has  fo 
plainly  pointed  out  the  original, -we  muft  fay  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  the  worft  ipecies  of  aiTaffination,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  th^ 
pcit  of  fociety. 

As  a  compofition  the  work  has  considerable  merit. 
,  -    ■  .  # 

ARt.  15.     Hurtly  Bou/e,  Calcutta.     I2m0j  3  vols.  7s,  6d,  DodiIey« 

London,  1789. 

The  defign  of  thefe  volumes  is  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  Englifh 
tnanners  in  the  more  iferene  and  fultry  climate  of  India.  The  fcene 
lies  in  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  the  metropolis  and  feat  of 
our  government  in  thofe  parts.  But,  as  it  ever  will  happen  with  all 
.  EkenefTes  taken  at  fecond  hand,  the.  painter  fails  in  confequence  of 
not  confulting  the  original.  For  if  any  credit  be  due  to  thofe  who 
l^ave  lived  many  years  on  the  fjpot,  and  want  not  capacity  for  appre* 
ciating  men  and  manners,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  obfervation, 
and  from  their  fortune  and  rak^k  accuftomed  to  aiTociate  familiarly 
with  people  of  the  iiril  difHndlioii ;  ,th^  defcriptions  which  our  author 
gives  of  ibciety,  of  pleafurabk  parties,  of.aomeitic  etiquet,  and  of 
local  peculiarities,  in  the  vicjni^  of  Calcutta,  and  the  fa&ionable, 
j^aces  of  Bengal,  are  totally  unfounded.  Thefe^  however,  are  de- 
vjlM  with  confidence^  and  are  evidently  meant  to  be  impofed  upon 
the  public  as  real*  The  work,  indeed,  feems  to  have  no  other  ob- 
je&  than  that  of  reprefenttng  oar  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  mere  triflers  and  infignificants,'  the  female  fex  as  ib  mkiiy 
wax  dolls,  as  prim  as  brittle,  and  imported  for  expofure  in  a  market 
juft  as  capricious ;  •  and  life  as  an  endlefs  rotation  of  the  fame  in- 
lipid  gaiety,  fatiety,  and  delirium,  without  buiinefs,  and  without 
decorum.  Hartly  Houfe;  as  a  work  of  imagination,  poiFeiTes  no 
charm  of  attraftion,  either  for.  the  giddy  or  the  grave.  The  thoughts 
art  every  where  as  trite  as  the  language  is  inflated.  The  delin^^a-* 
tions  it  exhibits  are  without  nature  or  vivacity ;  the  ftory  is  without 
incident,  novelty,  or  variety;  and  the  whole,  from  beginning  to 
end,  worked  up  without  ingenuity,  intereit,  or  ufe.  We  often  con- 
fider,  in  thefe  our  literary  labonrs,  whether  mod  writers  of  modern 
novels  be  not  deflined  for  the  fole.purpofe  of  punifhing  the  fins  oF 
ileviewers,  as  it  is  hardly  poffiblei  on  any  other  principlct  to  find  aa 
apology  for  chcir  exigence. 
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Art*  1 6*     ji  Word  to  the  Wije\   or,  Britons  ietxtare-     By   Coloml 
Wilkiiu,     4to.    2s.     Kidgeway.    London,  17^9* 

Colonel  Wilkins,  as  is  faid  of  ancient  painters,  employs  but  two 
colours ;  he  works  only  with  black  and  whiter  without  any  interme* 
diate  tints.  With  the  black  he  bedaubs  all  the  iui  till  they  are  of 
as  dingy  a  hue  as  the  arch  fiend  himfelf ;  while  the  outs  are  de- 
piAed  as  Queen  Elizabeth  wifhed,  moil  reajGnably,  to  be  reprefcnted 
by  her  painters  without  a  iingle  fliade.  The  cplonel  either  is^  or^ 
wiihes  to  be  th^ought,  a  violent  party-nian,  and  gives  us  to  under- 
hand in  very  middling  rhymes,  that  Britain  will  be  ruined  if  the  pre-. 
^nt  adminiftration  remains  in  power,  and  can  only  be  faved  by  tnofe' 
who  have  been  Handing  '  fo  d  d  a  while  like  Peter  at  the  door/. 
We  have,  in  our  official  capacity,  perufed  volumes  of  fimilar  prog- 
noftications,  and  have  found  that,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Moore  the 
almanac*maker»they  are  much  oftener  falfe  than  true ;.  we  are  there* 
fore  not  greatly  alarmed  at  Mr.  Wilkins's  political  prophecy* 

Art.  17.     Tht  Bafiili\  or.  The  Hijlory  tf  Charles  Tonjonlej^  aMan  of 
tht  World,     Small  \2mo«  4  vols.  los.    Lane,     London^  17S9* 

This  is  (b  good  a  novel  that  we  are  forry  the  bookfeller  h%s  re* 
«|tt!red  {ojaking  a  title.  The  BaiHle  occurrences  make  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  work.  The  whole,  however,  is  an  intereding,  well- 
conneded  hiftory,  abounding  with  juft  fentiments  well  iutroduced, 
charafters  well  marked,  and  occurrences  natural,  though  frequently 
novel.  The  denouemnt  is  managed  with  fuch  artifice,  that  it  is  alQipft 
^im^ffible  to  anticipate  it;  and  each  fucceeding  volume  improves, 
incident,  dialogue,  and  intereft. 

Art.  18.  J  Sure  Guide  again ff  Wafie  in  Dre/s ;  or  the  fFooUen^ 
draper^ St  Man^s-mercers^  and  Taylor* s  AWftant ;  adapted  aifo  to  tb^ 
U/e  of  Gentlemen^  Tradejkten,  and  farmers ;  jbenuitig  the  exaSl  ^en- 
tity of  Cloths  ^c.  necejfary  to  make  any  Garment » from  a  Child  to  a 
fulljixed  man  :  in  Tables  of  the  following  ff'idths ;  haif-yardf  half-- 
elU  fix-quartersy  feifen^quarters^  two^yards.  With  three  ^ffar.emt^ 
Widths  in  each.  Printed  for  the  Author*  8vo.  5s.  bound.  £ger- 
ton.     London,  1787. 

FronQ  this  ample  title-page  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  judges,  does  not  give  the  lie  to 
the  title  page. 

Art.  19.  The  Benevolent  Planters,  a  Dramatic  Piece,  as  performed 
iU  the  Theatre 'Royal,  Haysnarket,  .  Written  by  Thomas  Bellamy* 
Debrett.     8vo.  is.      London,  1789. 

As  a  dramatic  piece,  the  Benevolent  Planters  cannot  boaft  of  mitch 
merit,  as  it  is  deficient  in  plot,  incident,- and  chara£b;r  :  but  its  uni 
pretending  fimplicity,  and  the  moral  it  conveys^  difarui  the  hand  of 
criticifm. 

* 

Art.  20.  TheTrifer\  a  new  Periodical  Mi/ceflany,  By  Timothy 
Touclfione^  if  St.  P^ter*s  College,  Weftminfter\  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards.. 
Printed  for  the  Authors,  and  fold  by  RobinfoAs.    London,  1788., 

for  a  review  of  this  article,  fee  its  title  page. 
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Art,  21.     Thi  Fr§fi:   A  Little  Pdem  for  Great  Folii.     8vo,  ti*k 

fiackland.     London,  ^1^9* 

Thefe  ftanzas  were  written,  as  the  author  profeiTes,  in  the  fevere 
weather  of  the  laft  fpring,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  great  to  the 
fituation  and  fufit^rings  of  the  poor.  From  this  declaration  we  ex- 
pected an  addfefs  to  the  feelings  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  dire^ed,  but 
It  is«  on  the  contrary »  a  ferio- comic  defcription  of  the  amuiements,  as 
vrell  as  of  the  diftrefles  of  the  leafon. 

Taking  the  author's  word  for  his  intention,  we  (hall  only  fay,  that 
the  motive  is  better  than  the  poetry. 

A>-T.  22.  The  Winter  JJfunblyp  or  Provincud  Ball;  a  Poeniy  ith- 
/crihed  t9  the  Ladies  of  the  Weft.  410.  is*  Bath,  Crutwell.— DiUy, 
London,  1789.^ 

Whether  the  Ladies  of  the  Weft  feel  indebted  to  their  bard  we 
know  not,  but  certH  we  owe  him  not  much :  We  expede^^to  met! 
with  a  lively  fcene  in  gay  defcription,  fuch  as  may  be  expeded 

*  When  miific  ibftens,  and  when  davcittg&resJ 

K^  let  our  Alrd  fpeak  for  himfelf ; 

«  Oh,  nymph  of  Devon  I  and  oh,  Weflern  bcHe! 
Thy  feats  in  minuets,  the  Squire  can  tell, 
UnKnowing  of  Pas  gra've,  he  taftes  his  Ugf^ 
And  cuts  at  corners,  as  he  treads  on  eggsj^ 

t%  this  enough,  gentle  reader  ?  If  yotk  think  not,  let  your  penance 
be— the  perufal  of  the  remainder! 

Art*  13.      The  Hifiwneal  Preeepter  \    era  C4)He£^ien  rf  entertaiw- 
.  ing  and  InftruQive  Pajfagesy  exit aSed from  the  Works  tJ'the  heft  Hi/- 

tcrians,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,    8vo.  3s.  6d.  Crowcler. '  Londoor 

1789. 

•This  is  a  judicious  feleflion,  and  well  fiiited  to  the  purpofe  fbr 
which  it  is  profefTedly  calculatied. 

POLITICAL. 

A  a  t;  24*  Copies  of  the  feveral  Tejiimonials  tranfmitted  from  Bengal  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  relating  to  Warren  Hajlings,  Efq.  late  Go- 
^ver nor  General  of  Bengal.  8vo.  Js.  Stcckdale.     London,   1789. 

The  fate  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  fabjefl  of  this  work  is  not  a  ' 
Kttle  £ngular.  Arraigned  in  his  dwa  country  of  crimes  the  moft  | 
atrocious,  and  adared  for  his  conduA  in  the  very  country  where 
thofe  crimes  were  faid  to  have  been  committed. 

Of  the  teftimonials  befpre  us,  we  can  only  fay,  that  they  bear 
every  mark  of  authenticity..  We  ihall  her&give  the  firfl  addrefs  ^m 
Senares,  as  a  fpccimen  of  |:h^  language  which  jpervades  the  whole. 

Copy  TranJIation  ofPerftan  Addrefs  from  Benares^ 
Tfitnjlation  of  an  'Addrefs  marked  A^  uhtttf^  fhe'Seah  at  under-^dbritten  : 

'  Allwe,refiaiDg,l)orn,,  or  on  ^,vifit,  at  "Benares,  whether  of  the 
Hixidco'reBgioti,  Cr  loUowers  of  MahOmct,  have  heard 'that  the  gen- 
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^tfeiHen  in  Engljuid  are  difpleafed  with  Mr.  Haftifigs,  on .  fufpkio|^ 
that  he  oppi'e&d^  us  inhabitants  of  this  place,,  took  our  money  by 
^deceit  and  force^  and  rained  the  country ;  therefore  w.e>  tipon  ,the 
^^rength  of  our  r^%ion  and  religious  tenets,  which  we  h^d  as  a  duty 
i^pon  us,  and  in  order  to  ad  conf(Miiiable  to  the  decrees  of  God  in  ^de- 
livering' evidenxre,  relate  the   praifeworchy  actions,  full  of  prudence 
and  redUtude,  friendihip  a^d  politeness,  of  iVfr«  HalUngs^  poEelTe^ 
(pf  great  abilities  and  ti'^derflanding ;  and  by  reprefeating  fads»  reT 
move  the  dou^bts  that  ha^re  pofTeiTed  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  iii 
England,  that  Mr.  Mailings  diftrlbu^ed  protection  and  fecurity  tor  er 
i^ision,  and  Jcindnefs  and  peace  to  us  all.  ^  He  is  free  from  the  charge 
or  embezzlement  and  fraud,  and  his  heart  is  void  of  coyetQufnefs  am 
avidity;  during  the  period  of  his  government  no  one  experienced, 
l&om  him  other  than  protedtion  and  jultice,  never  having  felt.  Hard- 
ihips  from  him,  nor  aid  the  pck)r  ever  know  the  weight  of  an  oppref- 
4ive  hand  from  him.     X)ur  cha^aders  and  reputations .  have.  bee(i 
always  guarded  in  quiet  ^m  attack  by  the  vijgilance  of  ins  prudencft 
4;ind  forefight,  and  preferved,by  die  terror  of  his  juftice.     tie  nev^ 
omitted  the  fmallefl  inftance  oJF  kindneis  and  goodnefs  tow^ds  us  and 
thofe  entitled  to  it,  but  always  applied,  by^foothings^  and  mildnefs, 
the  falve  of  comfort  to  the  wounds  of  afHidion,  not  allowing  a  fingle 
perfon  to  be  overpowered  by  defpair — He  difplayed  his  friend^ip  and 
kindnefs  to  all — He  deftroyed  the  powers  of  enemies  and  wicked  men 
•by  the  ftrength  of  Ms  tcrrw — He  tied  the  hands  of  tyrant?  and  op- 
preiTors  by  his  juilice,  and  by  his  condu^  he  fecured  happinefs  and 
joy  to  usi— He  re-»eftabli(hed  the  foundation  of  juflice ;  and  .we  at  aQ 
times  daring  his  government  lived  in  comfort,  and  paifed  our  days  in 
peace. — ^We  are  many,  many  of  us,  fatis£ed  ^nd  pleafed  with  him.-r- 
As  Mr.  Hailings  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  .the  manners  and 
puftoms  of  thefe  cpuji tries,  iie  was  always  defirous  of  performing  that 
which  would  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  our  religion  and  of  the  duties 
of  our  fedts,  and  guard  the  religious  cutioms  of  each  from  the  efie^« 
of  misfortunes  and  accidents.— -4n  every  fenfe  he  treated  us  with  at- 
tention and  refpe£t. — We  have  reprefented  without  deceit  what  we 
iiave  ourfeives  feen,  and  the  fads  that  happened  from  him« 
The  feals  affixed  to  this  addrefs,  are  278. 

Art.  25.     J  Brief  and  Poetical  Declaration  from  a  recovering  Mi* 
,  nifter  to  his  Friends,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,    <witb  Intelligence  Extraordinary,    ^c.    (^c.    4tO. 
IS.  6d.    Ridgway.     London,  1789. 

A^mock  rejoicing  ode,  attributed  to  the  minifter,  pn  the  late  re- 
covery .of  the  king,  and  his  continuance  in  place.  It  is  a  parody  oa 
ijomus,  and  particularly  of  the  part  beginning 

«  The  ftar  that  bids,  thy  flicjphcrd  fold  i* 

In  poirtt  of  execution  it  is  below  mediocrity. 

The  intelligence  extraordinaiy  which  fbUows  is  a  fi£)itiov(s  ac*^ 
pount  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  members  of  adminifijr^tion,  and  fame 
pf  their  friends  on  the  fame  occafion.  It  is  written  in  imitation  ^f 
Hie, Critique  on  the  RitlliadsLnd  the  Jl6um  of  Sifeathaij^,  l>tttits  mci\f» 
^  grejsttly  inferior  to  thofe  of  either. 
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A  AT.  t6.  fri^s  M  Confiituiimud  StdjiSs  ctmfid^id  in  nint' Points  $/ 
Fiinv*  With  a  Dift^ur/e  never  before  publiftfeJ,  en  the  Peters  that 
ie.  Written  en  nforieus  Occmfiens  het*ween  the  Tears  1776  and  1777. 
By  the  Rev  Thomas  NertJket,  Che^Uum  en  Ua^-Pay  in  the  Pe^ 
jfrtiilety.  5«.  6d.  Dilly^    London, 

The  abilities  difcovered  in  theie  Tra^s  by  a  cheiplain  on  half-pay ^ 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  better  fituation.  We  flatter  ourfelves  the  • 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion 
from  the  flighteft  perufal  of  any  one  performance  in  the  mifcellany  be- 
fore us.  The  anthor*s  mode  of  thinking  in  politics  is  well  known  to 
the  public,  but  his  eccentricities  are  thofe  of  genius>  and  his  warmth 
that  of  fincrrity.  He  may  have  committed  lumfelf  too  for,  and  with 
too  little  caution,  in  party  altercation,  but  he  has  erred  with  millions; 
And  judging  there  mud  be  aright  and  a  wrong  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  other  matters,  he  may  have  deemed  it  impofltble  to  cleave  to  the 
one  with  too  much  tenacity,  or  to  avoid  the  other  with  too  much 
averflon.  Amidft  fuch  diversity  of  opinions  as  prevail  in  this  country, 
even  on  conftitutional  queftions,  he  is  always  the  moft  upright  who 
'avows  his  convi6lions  with  iincerity. 

Art.  27.  J  Refutation  of  the  Atifwer  of  Philip  Francis,  Efq.  to  the 
Charges  exhibited  againji  him,  General  Clanjeringy  and  Col  Monjhn, 
iy  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Knt.  luhm  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ^  on  his  Defence  to  the  Nundcomar  Chm-ge^  8vo.  .is.  6d. 
Stockdale.     London,  1788, 

The  fubjeft  of  this  pamphlet  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  is  little  adapted 
to  the  inveftigation  of  criticifm.     That  we  may  therefore  not  encroach 
-wpon  the  prdvince  Of  judicial  authority,  we  &all  difmifs  it  without 
•apy  obfervation.  .     "* 

^RT.  z8.     A  Vindication  of  the  Shop-Tax.     Addrejfed  to  the  Land;- 
holders  of  England,  8vo.  is.     Gardner.     London,  1789. 

Thi«  pamphlet,  we  are  informed  in  an  advertifement,  is  the  pro- 
;dudion  of  a  young  writer;  and  the  editor  regrets,  as  a  misfortune, 
that  it  was  not  publi/hed  before  the  minifter  had  relinquiihed  the 
fhbp-tax.  We  cannot  fo  entirely  coincide  jn  opinion  that  it  would 
hav^e  influenced  the  conduft  of  the  miiiifter  in  fo  great  a  degree ;  at 
the  ^fame  time  we  acknowledge  that  the  young  author's  arguments 
are  ingenious  :  His  principles,  however,  are  loroetimcs  too  abflraa 
to  be  admitted  a's  the  foundation  of  a  political  meafure,  againft  which 
fuch  ^ong  applications  had  been  made,  and  would^  no  doubt,  have 
continued  to  be  prefented  to  parliament. 

« 

Art.  29.  A  Short  and  Accurate  Statement  of  the  late  Difputes  hefwefn 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Ba/i  India  Company »  on  the  SuhjeSi  of 
fending  four  of  his  Majefty^s  Regiments  to  India.  8^0.' 6d.  Debrctt. 
London^  1788* 

In  the  muftiplicity  of  temporary  produaions,  this  pamphlet  has, 

by  fome  means  or  other,  efcaped  our  notice,  until  t^e  fubjcA  is  now 

become  antiquated.    It  contains  a  faithful  account  of  the  tranfa^ion 

mentioned  in  th^  tide  page.    I'hc  wnduft.  of  th?  direaors  of  the 
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tco!lipftny»  on  tKat  occafron,  was  doubtlefs  highly  juftifiable ;  bat  th# 

diipute  was  in  a  ihort  time  detennined  by  the  declaratory  aft. 

^  -  .    . .  .        • 

yVaT.  30.  public  Improifimifit  I  9r  a  PUm  fir  making'  »  cofrveniet^ 
and  handfonu  Communication  befween  the  Cities  9f  London  and  H^tfi-^ 
minfier.    By  ffilliam  Pickett.  410.  2S.  6d.     Bell.     Loadou.  ' 

The  improvements  here  propofed  are  the  fuggeltion  of  a  wwthy 
alderman  of  London,  at'  prefent  lord  mayor,  of  the  city.  H?  has  re- 
peatedly urg^rd  bis  fellow-citizens  to  carry  the  plan  into  tffe€t,  hut 
hitherto  without  fuccefs.  Regardlefs,  however,  of  the  oppofition  he 
has  already  experienced,  he  continues  his  laudable  endeavours  for  ac- 
coiiipliihing  the  purpofe ;  and  is  at  much  pains  to  (hew,  that  the  ob« 
jeA  he  recommends' would  not  only  conduce  greatly  to  embelli(hment 
and  convenience,  but  likewife  to  the  intereil  of  the  city. 

Art   31.     ^he  Solution  of  the  ^adrature  of  the  Circle.     By  Bernard 
Lucas,  4to.   IS.  6d.     Gardner.    London,  1788. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  problem  which  has  exercifed  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  for  many 
ages ;  and  fo  fruitlefs  have  all  their  attempts  proved,  with  regard  to 
this  grand  deiideratum,  that  the  folution  ofit  has  been  generally  con<* 
fidered  as  beyond  the  utmoi^  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  LucaSj, 
howevqr,  with  a  refolution  that  does  him  honour,  and  with  a  modefty 
whioh  muil  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of  affefting  any  arrogant 
fuperiority,  revives,  in  the  prefent  work,  the  opinion  that  this  cele- 
brated problem  is  yet  not  imprafticable ;  and  hai,  In  fadl,  laid  before 
the  public  what  he  thinks  a  complet;(s  folution  of  it.  To  examine 
the  fteps  by  which  he  proceeds  in  his  enquiry,  would  be  an  under- 
taking which  the  variety  of  our  literary  avocations  will  not  permit 
us  to  execute.  We  mud  therefore  leave  the.  taik  to  thofe  who  can 
devote  their  time  entirely  to  fo  important  arefearch ;  and  we  (hould 
congratulate  the  fcientific  world  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  author's  ardu- 
ous labours,  if  it  ihall  aflually  be  found,  upon  a  ftrifl  examinatioi^ 
of 'his  principles,  that  he  has  afcertained  the  real  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Mr.  Lucas  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  mathematicians  that  ever  lived ;  and  mieht  eji* 
claim,  with  as  much  philofophical  triumph  as  the  renowned  Archil 
medes,  £i/pf«ut!   Ei/puxa!  ' 

Aar.  3a.  ALeQure'^m  the  Jtmofphere  of  London,  as  read  before  m 
Public  Society 9  June  i^,  1788.  By  Benjamin  Taylor,  4to.  2S. 
Dilly.    London.     1789. 

We  are  informed  that  this  leflure  owes  its  origin  to  a  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  late  improvement  in  the  means 

'  of  pteferving  the  health  of  feamen  on  long  voyages,'  and  thofe  likely 
to  arife  from  the  better  conflrudion  and  management  of  publie  prl. 
fons.  The  author  defcribes,  in  a  philofophical  manner,  the  nature 
and  effects  of  thofe  caufes  which  operate  in  the  atmofphere  of  Lon* 
don  ;  and  he  gives,  in  the  preface,  many  ufefiil  hints  for  preventing^ 

•  or  correcting,  whatever  tends  to  contaminate  the  air  of  this  great 
city,  and  likewiib  for  rendering  more  general  'whatever  might  in- 
crei^e  its  falubrity. 
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TheleAore  oonuifts  bo  oew fa^»  nor  any  ext(»afioa  oCdueiy; 
t>utit  afibrds  a  clear  and  rational  view  of  the  fubjed;  though,  indecc^ 
almoft  equally  applicable  to  the  fituation  of  any  other  large  city^  efpe- 
dally  wheie  die  mel  is  coal. 

AlLT.  33*  Orath  ex  Inftiiuto  Hon.  Dom*  K^hanielis  Dom,  Crow, 
Habita  in  Tbeairo  Oxon.  AD.  MDCCZXXXFltl.  a  Gulielm9^ 
Cronue,  LL*B.  €  CoU.  N9V*  PuiUc6  Umvtrfiiafis Oratort.  4t04  is. 
Rivingtons.    London,  1789. 

It  appears  that  this  oration,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  comme- 
morate the  revolution  in  1688,  has  inet  With  the  cenfure  of  diFereat 
perfons  who  were  prefent  when  it  was  delivered  on  the  theatre  of  the 
liniverfity  of  Oxford.  Mr,  Crowe  being  of  opinion  that  their  objec- 
tions vtrere  occafioned  by  an  imperfect  comprehenfion  of  his  concep- 
tions in  a  fugitive  difcoorfe,  determined  on  committing  it  to  th^ 
•prefs.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  criticife4  it,  may  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  at  more  leifure,  and  deciding  more  maturely, 
cither  of  its  merits  or  defeds.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  in  it  no- 
thing that  can  juftly  incur  reprehenfion ;  nor,  at  the  fanie  time,  any 
Ibient  which  demands  particular  applaiife.  The  oration  is  fuitabb 
to  the  occafion,  and  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  of  mediocnty,  neither 
derogatory,  on  one  hand,  to  the  abilities  of  the  orator,  nor«  on  the 
ether,  can  add  any  thing  to  his  fame, 

-     .       ■  "  DIVINITY. 

AnT*  34«  Tbi  Book  of  Common-Prayer  and  Adminiflration  afthe  Sa- 
craments, and  other  Rites  and  Cetrmtmies,  as  revtjed  and  fropofed  to  the, 
U/e  of  the  Proteflant  Epif copal  Church,  at  a  Con^vention  of  the  faid 
Church  in  the  Independent  States  of  fiorih  America,  held  in  Pbiladel- 
fhia,  from  September  zy  to  OiSoher  J,  ijS^.  8vo,  3s.  Debrctt. 
London,  1789.  • 

This  is  a  Book  of  Common -Prayer  accommodated  tp  the  church  of 
the  Independent  States  bf  North-'Aiperica,  upon  the  principles,  in 
fome  degree,,  of  our  modern  reformers.  *rhc  daring  fpirit  of  inno- 
vation thus  exemplified,  pervades  every  part  of  our  ancient  and  va- 
luable litu^^gy.  The  leffons,  the  pfalms,  the  colkas,  the  calendar, 
the  rubric,  the'taMes;  iht  creeds,  the  very  doxology,  and  every' 
item  in  the  fervice  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  undergone,  in 
this  pnblicadon,  revii^,xorre6UoB,  or  mmiUtion.  It  is  iK>t  for  u^ 
to  deterjnine  pcnnts  on  wluch  good  and  great  mea  have  ib  long 
difFeiied  in  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  cbat  a  iiidicitude 
to  abridge  the  duties  of  religious  worfhip^ .  and  to  render  them  mort 
light  and  eaf^,  is  not  always  the  beA  proof  of  a  pious  and  devour 
temper  of  mind* 

Art.  35.    Sermons  on  Pra^ical  Suijeas.    By  the  late  Bev.  Henry 
Siebbingy  D,D.    8 vo.  2  vols.  i2s.    billy.    London,  1789.  "* 

*  The  worthy  anthor  of  thefe  Sermons  was  highly  eaetnaed,  not 
WEkty  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  but  alfo  for  his  aUlfties  as 
^'^viae,  and  his  eafy  and  natural  elocution  as  a  preacher.    He  af- 
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^fted  the  diipUy  of  no  popular  talents^    i£s  voice  was  mither  l/oud 
nor  vehement.     His  manners,  like  his  mind  and  his  compoiitions, 
vrere'calm  and  mod'efl*     He  was  obviolifly  impreffed  with  the  weight 
and  importance  of  the  very  folemn  charge  he  jundertook,  and  the  fe- 
rious  bafinefs  consigned  to  his  care,     lie  cultivated  fincerity  in  his 
bwnWc,  and  with  great  eameftnefs  prcfTed  the  neceflity  of  it  pn  that 
of  others.  His  difcourfes  all  breathed  from  the  pulpit,  and  ftill  breathe 
from  ^he  prefs,  this  lovely  and  interefting  fpirit.  They  con^  of  great 
variety :  a  few  arc  do£lrmal,  but  the  moil  part  are  appropriated  tQ 
l-xplain,  illtiftrate,  and  apply,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  ChrilHanity* 
Though  his  fituation  afforded  him  the  bell  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  though  he  muH  have  frequently 
contemplated  it,  iti  all  its  forms,  with  peculiar  advantage,  it  appears^, 
from  the  principles  and  tendency  of  ail  he  advances  in  thefe  vo- 
tetties,  that' he  retained  his  integrity  to  the  lail;  and  that  the  expe- 
tience,  of  a  long  life  fpent  in  affluence,  and  in  the  midll  of  dpmeftic 
^omfort,  infte-ad  of  making  him  worfe  as  it  does  but  too  many,  inade 
him  in  reality  better.     Every  recommendation  of  holinefs  or  moral 
and  religious  worth,  came  of  courfe  from  him  with  peculiar  dignity 
knd  weight.     He  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  urged.    He  could  appeal 
to  a  life  of  virtue  in  its  favour.     His  fermons  were  the  natural 
images  of  what  he  was.     They  were  digcfted  and  delivered  in  that 
ilmplicity  which  he  preferred  as  well  from  principle  as  from  tafte. 
And  they  are  now  published  in  the  fame  amiable  and  capdvadag 
garb  which    they  always  wore.       In  a  well-written  preface  the 
few,  with  a  duteous  and  becoming  zeal,  is  the  fond  but  modeft  eulogift 
of  the  father. 

AnT.  36.     ^ermens  and  Difiourfes  m  federal  Occajtons.    £f  X^eorgi 
■    Ksitbj  Af.  A,  Minifier  ofKeith-Hatl  and  Ktnhll,  Aberdttnjhire.  8vo. 
5s*,    Evans*    London,  1789. 

in  thefe  Sermons  the  faftidious  reader,  who  hunts  only  after  no- 
•velty  of  fentinacnt,  brilliancy  of  expreffion,  and  boldncfs  of  coin 
^ption,  will  certainly  be  difappointed.  He  will,  however,  find 
what  is  much  better,  as  well  as  more  honourable,  for  the  author,  the 
<ioilmes  and  duties  of  the  Chriftian  life  ^ated,  explained,  and  en* 
,    forced,  with  great  fincerity  and  earneftnefs. 

The  fubjefts  difcufied  in  this  vokme  aie.  The  Chara6ter  of  Jefui 
iphrift.  The  Religious  Inquiry.  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  True  Elo- 
jflttfiice,  or  Paul , preaching  before  Felix.  Falft  Ek)quence,  or  Herod 
iVgrippa  harangMin^  the  Jews.  The  Progrefs  of  Virtue  ^nd  Hap- 
fiiflefs.  The  P«>gfcf8  of  Vice  and  Mifery.  The  Union  of  Prn- 
4ence  and  Innocence.  Abraham  offering  up  Haac.  .  The  Fathjer  and 
iis  two  Sons,  the  Prodigal  and  his  elder  Brother. 

Our  author  difcourfes  on  thefe  topics  in  a  tnanner  tie  moft  Kk^ 
to  render  them  «frful.  His  thoughts  are  folid  and  important,  ai^d 
for  the  moft  part  originating  in  goodnefs  of  heart,  are  calculated 
to  gain  attention,  andpromote  a  Ipirit  of  ferioufnefs  and  piety,  iie 
avoids  all  critical  or  polemical  difcuflions,  and  applies  himlelf  cx- 
clufively  to  produce  in  his  hearers  honefty  of  heart  and  holi,iiefs 

«'^'^K  *  A.T. 
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Aft.  37.  i%i  Wwrii  of  Chrifif  nioitb  Nttes  explanatory,  fo  'which  is 
fubjoined M  Letter  en  the Imfortance  of  Sal^vatiom,  'London,  17^9* 
5$.  Cadell.  8vo. 

•We  are  rather  furprized  that  fome  fele£tion  of  this  kind  has  not 
belbre  been  attempted.  The  Tayings  of  moft  philoibphers,  whofe 
talents  and  fpeeches  made  an  impreilion  amonf^  cotemporaries,  efpNC* 
ciaQy  Socrates,  who,  like  our  Saviour,  committed  nothing  to  writ* 
ing  have  been  carefully  preferved  and  tranfmitted  to  poAerity* 
^he  gofjpel  hillorians  were  plain  unlettered  men,  and  by  no  means 
qualified  to  give  celebrity  by  their  genius  or  eloquence  to  the  (ay- 
ings  of  their  Mafter.  Thefe,  however,  from  that  very  circumftancey 
are  more  eafily  refcued  from  the  unpoliihed  materials  with  which  they 
have  always  been  incorporaxed.  Even  to  the  mod  Illiterate,  and  un« 
der  all  the  difad vantages  of  a  tranflation,  they  poflefs  fuch  a  charm 
as  readily  diiHnguifhes  them  from  thofe  of  the  £vangelifls4  There 
is  therefore  much  merit  in  this  eiTay,  though  we  think  the  fele^on 
and  arrangement  are  both  fufccptible  of  iHll  further  improvement. 

The  explanatory  notes  are  not  many,  and  not  of  much  confequence, 
though  in  fome  places  the  illufl rations  are  apt  enough.  The  letter 
on  the  Importance  of  SaJ^vation  contains  nothing  new,  but  is  written 
with  much  feriouinefs,  and  will  be  read  with  fausfadion  by  tvtry  weU 
diipofed  Chiiftian* 

Act.  38'.  A  Sermon  f.  reached  before  the  Severn  Humane  Society »  by  the 
Rem^Thomas  Stock,  J*  M.  8vo.  is.    Cadieil.    London,  1789. 

The  defign  of  this  putilication  is  to  recommend  this  very  afeful 
&dety  before  the  members  of  which  it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  com- 
pofitioa  of  a  fenfible  modeft  man,  ivho;  though  diffident  of  his  own 
labilities,  wants  not  for  fuch  as  bell  becomes  the  pulpit,  ^  He  is  plain 
lind  rational,  affeds  no  where  to  (hine,  and  never  wanders  from  his 
fubjedL 

Art.  39.  The  Origin  and  Importance  of  Life;  a  Sermon  freaehed  at  S*^ 
Giles's,  fUrthampton,  Sept*  13,  1 789,  and  at  the  Parjh  Church  of 
Carjha/ton  in  Surrey,  for  the  Benefit  of  tbe  Royal  Humane  Society, 
O^.  is,  17B9,  by  IFilliam  Jgutter,  M<A.    »vo.    xs.  Chalklen. 
London,  1789. 

This  ingenious  difiiouHe  is  replete  with  piety  and  good  fenfe. 
-The  author  revives  and  indulges  fome  peeulidr  notions  concerning 
the  conftittoent  parts  of  human  nature.  His  iincerity,  however,  and 
the  Important  light  in  whch  the  great  profpeds  of  religion  appear  to 
ilrikehim,  enable  him  ta  apply  them*  with  propriety.  Even  before 
the  Humane  Society,  he  considers  the  prefetvation  of  life,  and  all  its 
blefTings,  as  deriving  their  value  only  from  the  oppqrtanities  they 
afford  of  preparing  for  a  better.  ' 

Art.  40.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Refur  region  of  Bodies,  tending  tofi9n» 

from  tbe  Writings  of  Heathens^  Jeuus,  and  Cbriftians,  that  there  are 

Bodies  called  our  o-ivn  luhUh  ivill  tiot  he  ratfed  from  the  Dead,  that 

there  are  Bodies  propel'ly  called  our  o-ivn,  ivhich  nvill  be  raifedfrone 

the  Deed.    By 'what  means  the  perfeilion  and  immortality  of  the  Re- 

fmrreaiom 
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•    futrtBiw  Bodies  are  fo  he  obtaiml,  and  by  ivham  eJftBtd.    Bj  Pkita* 

tothes,    8vo.    2U     Davis. 

The  contents  and  drift  of  this  difcourfe  are  fet  fortfi  in  the  .titte 
page.  It  is  fo  well  written,  that  we  know  not  for  what  reafon  fho 
author  declines  avowing  it.  Anonymous  publications  are  in  our 
opinion  excufable  only  where  a  name  is  unneceflary,^  where  the.fub* 
Jcfl  may  incur  obloquy  or  injury,  and  where  nothing  in  the  cha- 
rafter  or  fituation  of  aft  author  can  cither  ftreng then  a  weak  ar- 
gument, or  weaken  a  ilrong  one.  The  performance  before  us  dit 
plays  fuch  powers  of  reafoning,  and  fuch  acquairttancc  with  antiquit^^ 
as  would  not  difgrace  our  beft  theological  writers.     For  our  owji^ 

farts  we  regret  that  fo  much  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  are  nee 
eftbwcd  on  fubjeds  of  more  general  utility. 


For    the    ENGLISH    REVtEIT. 
NATIONAL       AFFAIRS, 
For      NOVEMBER?      1789. 

THE     DANGER     OF     OUR     PptlTICAL     CONWBCTIOMS     WlTll 

-  SWEDEN  AND  PRUSSIA.  ^         • 

IN  our  laft  number  we  affirmed  that  the  Swedes  kept  a  fteady 
eye  on  the  poiTeflion  .of  Norway,  and  the  Pruffians  on  that  of 
Livonia  :  but  that  Norway  in  the  hands  of  Sweden,  and  Livonia 
in  thofe  of  Pruffia,  would  in  the  end  annihilate  the  commerce 
of  Denmark,  and  exclude  Gre2t  Britaiij  from  that  of  the  Baltic. 
.  Thefe  points  we  come  .now,  according  to  our  promife,  to  il- 
luftrate. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  like  thofe  of  Spain 
tnd  Portugal,  forming  one  great  Peninfula,  feem  deftined  by 
nature  amidft  the  progrqfs,  or  rather  the  viciflitudes  of  conquerf^ 
to  acknowledge  the  fway  of  one  fovereign.  Accordingly,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  united  under  the 
fame  crown  by  that  Semarimis  of  the  north,  Margaret,  who 
by  policy  and  by  arms  became  Queen  of  Denmark,  Norway^ 
and  Sweden.  Xhe  great  fpirit  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  the  natui'al 
bravery  and  hardinete  of  the  Swedes,  and  a  ftrong  barrier  of 
mountains,  happily  concurred  to  reftore  the  independence  of  the 
Swedifli  nation. 

The  Swedifli  monarchs,  in  their  turn,  have  fliewn  the  (ame 

fpirit  of  conqueft  that  animated  tlie  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 

the  fourteenth  century  :  and  the  prefcnt  king,  by  attempting  to 

excite  difcontents  and  infurre<^ion3y  and  to  form  a  party  devoted 

6  '  to 
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to  his  iritcrefts  in  the  centre  of  Norway,  has  plainly  difcovoorf 
hU  views  on  that  kingdom.     At  die  fame  time  that  his  agen^ 
were  employed  in  exciting  a  fpirit  of  revolt  in  Norway,  he 
"himfelf  in  perfon,  as  well  as  by  letters,  made  the  warmeft  an^ 
even  the  humbleft  proteftations  of  refpeft  and  cordial  attach- 
'mc^t  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  interefts  of  Denmark.     He 
jevci>  oiFered  to -the  Prince  of  Denmark,  on  condition  that  thp 
I>aocs  would  obferye  a  perfe£l  neutrality  in  the  contefl:  on  which 
Jic  was  about  jeitter  with  the  Ruffians,  to  reftore  a  maritime 
4>roviiice  that*  had  formerly  been  wrefted  from  the  DaniOi  em- 
pire by  bis  predeceflbrs  on  the  throve  of  Sweden. 

His  obje£l  was,  firft  to  recover  the  provinces^  that  had  bee^ 
fevered  from  Sweden  by  the  Ruffians  j  but  peace  being  con- 
tluded  with  fliem,  he  would  have  fallen,  as  he  trufted,  in  full 
force,  and  with  a  victorious  army,  on  the  peaceful  and  unprepared 
Danes  j  for  which  difputes  concerning  the  frontier  of  that  very 
province,  which  he  infidioufly  propofed  to  cede,  would  have  fur- 
nifhed  a  plauffUe  pretext^  But  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  .whofe 
councils  appear  to  be  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  vigilance, 
and  prudence,. rather  man  of  warlike  aoibition,  wifely  replied. 
That  his  father,  by  whofe  authority  he  held  a  Ihare  in  the 
jidnunifbtktioa  of  the  government,  did  not  defire  aay^  accoffion 

,  of  territory ;  his  only  objeft  being  to  improve  and  to  diiGFufe 
.knowledge,  liberty,  and  equal  laws,  over  what  he  already  pof- 
felled: 

The  Swedifli  monarchy  after  this,  is  /aid  to  have  thrown 
liimfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and,  with  profefr 
Cons  of  unbounded  deference  and  fubmiffion,  to  have  implored 
his  protcftion,  while  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  dominions 
of  his  anceftors  from  an  overbearing  power,  equally  the  enemy 

,  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

Thus  Guftavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  unites  a^drefs  and  in- 
trigue with  lofty  ambition  and  warlike  courage.  It  is  reafonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  he  will  conftantly  purfue  his  favou- 
rite obje(^,  the  rediiftion  of  Norway,  according  to  varying  cif- 
cumftances,  by  open  force  or  fecret  intrigue.  ' 

VIEWS  OF   PRUSSIA. 

That  the  Pruffians  have  views  on  the  duchies  of  Courland 
and  Livonia,  will  appear  almoft  certain,  when  we  refledb  tl\at 
the  court  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  in  Europe,  is 
abundantly  fenfible  of  the  importance  ofcommerce ;  that  they 
want  harbours,  and  that  the  late  king,  whofe  fpirit  ftill  prefides 
in  the  cabinet  of  his  fucceiTor,  always  bent  the  courfe  of  his  con-: 
quefts  towards  navigable  rivers  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  doubtlefs 
the'  objeft  of  Pruffia,  by  arms,  or  by  negotiation,  to  reduce, 
under*  his  power,  the  whole  Baltic  fhore  from  Dantzic  to  Re- 
vel, both  incluiive.  The  prefent  junAure  of  afHiirs  will  give 
that  monarchy  a  favourable  opportunity  of  purfuing  this  ^reat 

8  obje£i:. 
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btlijeft.     The  party  they  have  formed,  and  vigoroufly  fupport,  in 
Poland  in  oppofitionto'thb  Efn^dft  rf  Ruffia,  and  the  military 
preparations  that  are  certainly  on  foot  in  every  part  of  the  PruU 
iian  dominions,  may  be  confi'dered  as  the.  commencement  of  a ' 
new  flight,  in  which  the  black  eagle  vvill  appear  v^ith  honour  and 
advantage,  though  probably  it  virill  be  fomewhat  Icfs  various  and 
fublime  than  in  the  v^rar  of  feven  years,  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
by  the  pen  of  the  unparalleled  and  immortal  Frederick.     What 
turns  the  balance  of  the  parties  will  take  that  muft  be  involved 
in  the  next  general  v^ar,  the  embers  of  which  already  begin  to  be 
perceptibe,  cannot  be  forefeenJjy  human  penetration :  But  it  is  not ; 
probable  that  Sweden  and  Ruffia  will  be  on  one  fi(}e :  The  Pruf- » 
fians,  therefore,  wilt  have  an  option  of  the  one  or  the  other  for 
their  allies.     If  they  join  the  Ruffians,  Courland  and  Livonia 
may  be  exchanged  for  conquefts  to  be  made,  or  territories  to  be? 
recovered  and  fecured,   through  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
Pruffia in  fome  other  quarters.     If,  asprefent  appearances  indi- 
cate,   they  join  the  Swedes,   Courland  and  Livonia  may  be 
added  to  rfie  jUvdiiile  empire  of  Pruffia  by  force  of  arms.^    And 
this  will  very  probably  happen  if  Great  Britain  and  Holland  are 
perfuaded  to  take  an  opfen  and  adive  part  in  favour  of  the  Pruf- 
fians  and  the  Swedes  againft  the  Danes  and  Ruffians. 

Now,  fuppofmg  Norway  in  the  hands^of  the  Swedes^  and  Li-* 
vonia,  or  Livonia  and  Courland,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pruffians^. 
two  great  maritime  powers  would  be  formed,  both  .of  them  ad- 
verfe  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britam.     The  maritime  ftrength 
and  importance  of  Denmark  depends  more  on  Norway  and  the 
dependent  iHands,    than  on  Denmark.      The  great  northera 
<)cean,  from  the  naxe  of  Norway  to  the  m'oft  northerly  point. oC 
that  kingdom,  is  never  frozen,  like  the  Baltic  j  and  the  whole 
Norwegian  coaft  is  indented  with  fafe  and  commodious  har-^ 
hours.     The  ftrength  that  this  country,  covered  with  forefts, 
and  whofe  hardy  natives  have  been  accuftomed  to  maritime  af- 
fairs from  the  earl  left  accounts  we  have  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive.     The  fleets  of  Sweden,  frem  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia 
and.  Finland,  round  to  the  white  fea,  would  give  the  law  on  all 
thofe  extenfiv«  coafts.     The  trade  of  the  Britifli  into  the  Baltic, 
Would  be  afFefted,    and  that  with  Archangel  wholly  at  their 
mercy.     The  Swedes  and  the  Pruffians  would  become  the  great 
carriers  of  naval  ftores^  to  all  Europe.     We.  might  purchafe 
naval  ftores  as  ufual,  but  not  import  them  in  our  own  bottom^. 
The  Swedifh  and  Pruffian  navigation  would  be  increafed,  and 
that  of  Engl^,  as  well  as  Holland  and  Denmark,  dtmtmflaed.^— 
And  Denmark^  ftripped  oi  Norway, ,  would  foQn  c^afe  to  ^e^an 
Independent  ftate !  ...... 
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SKGLAND  AND  KOLLAlfO. 

Would  it  not  be  madnefs,  therefore,  in  Great-Britain  and 
Holland  to  be  inftrumental  in  aggrandifing  the  Swedifh  and  the 
Pruffian  marine  at  the  expence  of  their  own  and  that  of  the 
Danes  and  Ruffians  ?  A  rjperficial  politician,  indeed,  may  a(k, 
Wherein  does  the  folly  confift  of  aggrandifing  die  Swedifli  ma- 
rine on  the  ruins  of  thofe  of  Ruffia  and  Denmark  ?  We  an- 
fwer,  firft,  that  Denmark  is  not  formidable^  nor  can  fhe  ever  be 
formidable,  either  to  Great- Britain  or  Holland,  in  the  manner  , 
Sweden  would  prove  if  ftrcngthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Nor- 
way; and  as  Pruffia  would  alfo  be,  with  great  inland  refources, 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  fined  navigable  rivers,  and  fuch  ports 
as  Dantzic,  Riga,  and  ReveU 

RUSSIA. 

Ruffia  never  can  become  a  great  maritime  power,  unle6  in* 
deed,  through  impolicy  or  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the' 
European  ftates,  (be  ihould  be  fufFered  to  extend  her  maritime 
coafts  6n  the  fide  of  the  Turkifh  territories.  Her  (hips  are 
held  faft  by  the  froft  for  half  the  year.  Befides,  the  genius  of 
the  various  nations  that  compofe  the  vaft  and  inland  empire  of 
Ruffia*  is  not  maritime.  The  Ruffians  have  a  natural  averfioa 
to  the  fea.  Their  fleets  ajrc  officered,  and  for  the  moft  part 
even  manned,  by  foreigners.  No  nation  ever  made  a  figure  at 
fea  who  did  not  poifefs  cxtenfive  fea  coafts,  or  who  were  not 
borne,  and  did  not  live,  as  it  were,  amidft  water.  This  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  to  this  caufe  afcribes 
the  uniform  fuperiority  of  the  Britifli  over  the  French  fleets  and 
feamen. 

As  the  Ruffians  never  can,  or  at  leaft  never  pi*obably  will,  be- 
come formidable  rivals  to  Great-Britain,  fo  they  might  for  ages 
be  rendered  ufeful  and  advantageous  allies.  The  truth  of  this 
pofition  is  founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  fuperfluities  and  wants 
on  which  it  is  unnecefTary  to  expatiate.  Ruffia  might  lone  be 
benefitted  by  the  navigation,  the  wealth,  and  the  general  induftry, 
of  Britain  i  and  Britain  might  long  profitby  furnifliin^  various 
ufeful  and  elegant  commodities  to  Ruffia,  and  taking  in  return 
her  raw  materials  for  (hip -building,  and  a  variety  of  other  ma- 
nufsidures.  This  benencial  commerce  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted even  by  the  defolations  of  war  \  for  war,  fo  ruinous  to 


"•» 


*  Wfdo  not,  in  this  ilage  of  the  world,  niake  any  accouQt«  on. 
tU*  fiibjed^  of  the  fhores  of  Siberia  and  Kamfcatika. 

Other 
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Ofthcr  couiitrieS)  is  rather  of  advantage  to  Ruflia.  War,  diat- 
firft  quickened,  is  ftill  neceffary  to  rouze,  that  vaft  body  frooi 
liftlefs  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  'i'hus  violent  agrictdturc> 
Which  would  reduce  tbe  fine  mould  of  old  and  weIUcultivate4 
ground  to  a  caput  mortuum^  is  neceffary  to  break  the  ringed  foil 
of  Ruflxa,  and  6pen  it  to  the  influences  of  heaven.  Ruffia  [o| 
the  EMPRESS  of  Ruffia]  is  like  the  palm-tree,  which  flouriflies 
the  more  the  more  it  is  trod  on  and  preffed  ! 

The  Briti(h  court,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war, 
being  offended  with  the  emprefe,  fondly  hoped  to  render  Great- 
Britain  independent  on  the  Ruffians  for  naval  flores,  by  mean^ 
of  the  forefts  of  Canada.  The  mafls  and  plantos  of  Canada  ar« 
not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Livonia ;  and  if  they  were; 
ftill  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  abandon  or-  to  impair  Our  com-^ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  Ruifia. 

THE  COMBINED   ARMIES 

Continue  to  g^o  ground  on  the  Turkifh  empire;  but  .. 

THE   ^LEMtSH'f»ATRiOTS 

Have  fairly  unfheathed  the  fword  againft  the  emperor,  and  feem» 
to  have  thrown  away  the  fcabbard.  The  event  is  doubtful; 
but  what  human  being,  interefled  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  does 
not  wifh  for  fuccefs  to  their  juft  and  noble  efforts ! 

,      «  ENGLANn 

At  this  period  enjoys  uninterrupted  j^ce  and  profperity,  and  is 
revered  by  the  powers  of  the  world.  Her  difaflrous  fituation  at  • 
the  conclufion  of  die  American  war  did  not  promife  fo  flourifh-' 
ing  a  change.  And,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  her  prefent  elevation, 
contrafted  with  her  humiliation  in  1783,  looks  as  if  fortune 
laughed  at  the  wifdom  of  men,  and  took  pleafure  in  producing 
events  to  mock  all  human  prefcience. 

SCOTLAND 

P^takes  in  the  profperity  of  her  fifler  kingdom.  The  ftudy  of 
phikTophy  and  the  fciences  pervade  .almofl  all.  ranks  in  that 
j^ountry,  and  have  indeed  become  fafhionable.  Her  own  in- 
auflry,  and  the  good  fortune  of  her  fons  from  the  Eaf?-,  have 
given  to  her  unexpeAed  wealth.  Her  capital  is  now  adorned  ^ 
.  Ivith  palaces  and  the  fplendour  of  public  edifices ;  arts  and  ma- 
ni:^<^ures  are  at  this  day  no  novelty  in  Scotland,  and  have  ar- 
sived  at  nnexpc^ed  perfeilio;!.     Even  her  political  principles 
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'are  not,  as  m  former  times,  entirely  ftibfervicnt  to  the  wffl  dP 
%  minifter.  A  virtuous  oppofition  has  arifen,  which  watches 
c^er  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  with  a  jealous  eye.  And  if 
ever  any  future  period  fhould  require  it,  Great-Britain  wiH  not 
iiibmtt  tm  the  detpotifm  of  a  tyrant  without  firm  oppofition  froni 
die  fons  of  freedom  on  the  north  of  the  Twi?cd« 

IRELAK0 

tias  every  reaCbn  td  remain  not  only  fatLsfied  but  happy  umleif 
the  prefent  order  of  affairs*  Emancipated  from  the  opprcfBv^ 
ieftri£tions  flie  ioDg  laboured  under,  which  fbackled  the  ii kkiftf y 
of  her  natives,  and  retained  the  country  in  poverty,  fhe  be^ns 
to  raife  up  her  head>  and  afTume  her  proper  rank  in  the  Sritifll 
empire.  If  her  conunerce  is  promoted,  her  country  cultivated^ 
and  the  arts  of  peace  introduced  and  perfevered  in,  it  is  hard 
to  determine  to  wha^t  anexaltied  pitch  of  profptrity  Ireland  may 
arrive, 

THE   EMPIRE   01?   GREAT-BRrTAIW 

Has  now  reached  a  fnmiacfe  of  good  fortune  hitherto  unex- 
ampled ;  and  if  a  proper  ule  is  made  of  the  opportunity,  by  zjfi^ 
adlive,  a  wife,  and  a  virtuous  adminiflratidn,  her  profperity  mtf 
long  contiQue,  and  be  handed  down  in  vigor  to  a  diflantpouerity* 
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Art.  L  LeSfuns  on  Education^  read  to  a  Society  for  promottng 
reafonable  and  humane  Improvements  in  the  Difcipline  and  Inftruc-* 
tion  of  Youth.  By  the  Rev.  David  ff^iiliams.  8vo.  3  vols.  15s. 
boards.     Bell.     London,  1789. 

THAT  afubje£l  fo  interefting  to  man  as  the  improvement 
of  his  moral  ftate  by  the  culture  and  diredHon  of  his  ta- 
lents and  propenfities,  (hould  draw  forth  an  unwearied  fuc- 
cei&on  of  endeavour^  to  illuftrate  it  with  new  arguments  and 
frefh  experiments,  is  a  confequence  both  natural  and  advan- 
tageous. For  how  little  foever  particular  plans  and  propofi^ 
tions  may  tend  dircSly  and  intrinfically  to  promote  the  end  la 
view,  yet  ^very  new  fpcculation  that  is  laid  before  us,  with 
fome  exceptions,  of  which  we  fhall  prefently  make  mention,  de- 
monftrates  that  it  is  ftill  an  obje£l  of  public  care  and  folicitude, 
excites  in  the  breafts  of  the  community  a  general  ardour  for  the 
caufe,  and  gives  a  fort  of  falhion  to  fentiments  that  muft,  for 
the  moft  part,  terminate  in  fome  benefit  to  humanity,  however 
capricioufly  diredled  by  the  defefts  of  judgment,  and  the  illufions 
of  imagination.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  no  collateral  ad- 
vantages can  weigh  againft  the  injury  refulting  from  ^ny  attempt 
to  relax  our  motives  to  care  and  circumfpe£lion,  by  propagating 
abfurd  notions  refpedting  the  efficacy  of  unaffifted  nature,  or  2 
contrary  perfuafion  of  the  incorrigible  depravity  of  the  human 
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heart;  nor  ought  we  to  regard  without  abhorrence  any  corrupt 
endeavours  to  loofen  the  foundations  of  morality  by  pretending 
to  teach  it  feparately  from  religion.  Taking  up  the  fubjed  in 
a  general  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  confiderable  im- 
provements have  obtained  in  our  pradice  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod, in  comparifon  of  former  ages,  of  ages  lefs  favoured  by  the 
influence  of  religion  and  philofophy, 

l^hefe  confidcrations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  fome  radical 
and  univerfal  defeat  muft  have  entered  into  all  our  fchemes  3n<| 
^lans  for  this  purpofe,  to  difappoint  the  tendency  of  fuch  an  ac- 
^cumulation  of  excellent  advice,  that  appeals  to  every  man's  ex- 
perience, and  is  connefted  with  every  man's  intereft.  The 
great  advantages  held  out  to  us  by  many  of  thefe  propofals  muft 
be  felt  by  all,  and  none  can  deny  the  powerful  redbmmenda- 
tions  to  notice  which  moft  of  them  poffefs,  if  their  parts  be  fe- 
parately attended  to  j  but  when,  with  that  avidity  which  is  fo 
natural  to  human  reafon,  we  aim  at  embracing  the  whole  fyftem,  / 

we  find  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  praSice  attendee!  with 
provoking  difappointments,  and  followed  by  defpair  and  morti* 
fication.  Thofe  particular  parts  which,  when  feparately  viewed, 
produced  in  our  minds  conviction  and  regard,  when  confidered 
with  a  reference  to  the  whole,  put  on  an  appearance  of  difpra- 
portion  and  deformity,  we  wonder  at  the  ftrange  deduftions  to 
which  they  are  made  fubfervient,  and  condemn  ourfelves  for  v 

liftening  to  propofitions  that  are  fufceptible  of  fuch  extravagant 
conclufions,  and  are  capable  of  lending  their  aid  to  a  iyftem  of 
opinions  fo  contrary  to  common  experience  and  common-fenf<^. 
Thefe  confequences  are,  however,  feldom  imputable  to  the  pro- 
pofitions which  firft  gained  our  affent  and  approbation;  they 
are  artificially  and  impofingly  attached  to  them  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  author,  who,  fetting  out  perhaps  with  the  upright  ^ 
intention  of  inveftigating  truth,  and  promoting  the  good  of 
mankind,  no  fooner  gets* fight  of  a  fyftem,  however  indiftinA 
*and  remote,  than  every  wifli  to  elucidate  the  fubjed  makes 
room  for  the  vanity  of  raifing  himfelf  to  a  fort  of  fovereign 
authority,  and  of  ftretching  his  laws  and  empire  over  fome  en- 
tire province  in  the  regions  of  philofophy,  where  his  fancy  may 
exert  an  uncontrolled  domination.  There  is  another  tribe  of 
fyftem-makers,  whofe  errors  are  of  deeper  criminality,  and  more 
rriulignant  and  fatal  in  their  origin  and  refults ;  who  live  in  per- 
petual hoftility  with  their  own  underftandings,  their  own  inte- 
reft s,  and  their  own  repofe,  and  facrifice  the  fure  and  lafting 
enjoyment  of  honeft  fame  and  felf-approbation,  for  the  vain  and 
perilous  glory  of  paradoxical  eminence  and  audacious  fingularity. 
Though  the  operation  of  this  fatal  propenfity  has,  in  no  fmall 
decree,  multiplied  our  labour  and  retarded  our  progrefs  in  our 
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Icarcli  after  phyfical  truths,  yet  the  firm  oppofition  of  fenfe  and 
experience,  together  with  the  irrefittible  power  of  fcientific  de- 
dudlions,  have  been  nearly  able  to  expel  it  from  thofc  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  Its  influence  therefore,  at  prefent,  is  al- 
nioft  totally  confined  to  metaphyfics  and  morality.  Thefe  pro- 
vinces, however,  thanks  be  to  God,  are  not  left  to  the  mercy 
of  fuch  arrogant  ufurpers ;  a  great  and  fteady  light  is  held  out 
to  us,  fufBcient  to  enable  our  reafon  to  preferve  itfelf  untainted 
in  its  fearch  after  truth,  by  human  vanity  or  human  error.  It 
has  been,  therefore,  at  all  times,  peculiarly  the  intereft  of  thefe 
proud  fchemers  to  violate  the  facred  league  that  fubfifts  .be- 
tween morals  and  religion,  to  burft  afunder  the  bonds  which 
Hnited  them,  and,  having  once  deprived  morality  of  thofe  great 
and  awful  fandlions  by  which  it  was  explained  and  guarded, 
eafily  fubjeft  it  to  a  mere  human  and  fluftuating  philofophy,  and 
varioufly  perplex  and  torture  its  principles  to  accommodate 
their  various  fyftems  of  grofs  infidelity  or  faftidious  refine- 
ment. 

When  this  fpirit  of  fyftem-making  was  once  gone  abroad, 
it  was  impoffible  for  fo  inviting  a  field  as  education  to  remain 
long  uninvaded.     The  fluftuating  ftate  of  men's  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  the  multiplicity  of  objeAs  it  refpefted,  the  endlefs 
variety  of  ways  by  which  the  genius  and  faculties  are  to  be 
drawn  forth,  according  to  the  various  conftitution  of  his  mind 
and  predominancy  of  his  pafiions,  the  mixt  confiderations  that 
arife  from  taking  into  view  the  relations  fubfifting  ietween  the 
external  and  internal  condition  of  a  human  being,  the  fhort  in* 
fight  we  have  into  the  nature  of  ideas  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind ;  all  thefe  dark  and  intricate  circumftances,  which  attend 
the  theory  of  education,  gave  but  too  much  room  for  vifionaries 
of  all  complexions  to  refine  and  fyftematife  to  whatever  degree 
the  turn  of  their  thoughts  and  principles  might  carry  them.     It 
flood  equally  expofed  to  the  regardlefs  fury  and  barbarous  at- 
tacks of  the  licentious  Mandeville,  and  the  foft  and  feducftive 
graces  of  the  penfive  Roufleau.     At  the  head  of  fyftem- makers 
in  this  branch  of  human  inquiry,  we  place  thefe  oppofite  vi- 
fionaries,  diametrically  oppofite  indeed  in  their  premifes,  but 
confpiring  in  their  conclufions  to  promote  the  (ame  deftruftive 
ends.     The  one,  with  a  ftrange  and  afF^fted  excefs  of  romantic 
refinement,  attempting  to  deprive  the  helplefs  nature  of  infancy, 
of  all  correction  and  culture ;  the  other,  urging  with  defperate 
audacity  the  natural  and  inborn  wickednefs  of  man  as  a  reafon 
for  withholding  inftrucSion  for  fear  of  increafing  his  power  of 
doing  evil.     This  propofes  to  poftpone  all  culture  as  ufelefs, 
when  we  are  moft  open  to  impreffions,  and  moft  undetermined 
in  our  coui:fe  j  and,  becaufe  our  difpofitions  are  naturally  cgrrupt, 
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the  other  would  advife.to  leave  them  to  thcmfelve^  at  themonftnt 
when  they  are  moft  eafily  oppofed  and  fupprefftd :  the  onfe 
would  ruin  the  caufe,  like  Fabius,  by  delay,  die  other  carries 
defolation  and  flaughter  before  him  with  the  fword  of  MarcdJus* 
The  injury  therefore,  which  education  and  humanity  fuffer  from 
fuch  corrupt  fyftems,  can  be  compenfated  by  no  excellence  or 
ingenuity  difplayed  in  particular  parts  of  them ;  and  there  is  no 
man,  who  is  actuated  by  a  fmcere  love  of  the  fpecies,  but  muft 
look  with  indignation  upon  all  thofe  who  value  the  pofieffion  of  a 
diflioneft  feme  above  the  great  arid  common  caufe  of  truth  and 
religi^Jn.The  writings  of  Mandevillc,  indeed,  if  read  at  all;  are  read 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence  j  Roufleau  has  ftlfl  his  votaries ; 
and  we  fear  diat  few  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  refped  his  fyftem 
only  in  part,  are  in  reality  poflefled  of  judgments  feve*^  enough 
to  reject  thofe  feducing  theories  which  give  to  his  work  an  ir-« 
refiftible  power  of  the  imagination. 

l^hefe  obfervations  will  juftify  a  conclufion  Aat  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  every  fcheme  hitherto  pro- 
pofed  for  the  improvement  of  our  plans  of  educatioh  has  been 
attended,  has  been  the  prevailing  fondnefs  for  fingularity  and 
fvftem,  and  the  too  little  regard  (hewn  to  that  almoft  boundlefe 
extent  to  which  human  life  is  diverfified,  and  that  vaft  variety 
of  relations  and  attributes,  tiatural  and  moral,  through  which 
the  condition  and  wants  of  our  nature  are  modified.     For  thefe 
reafons  we  think  a  few  plain  rules  are  beft,  which  may  keep  in 
view  the  great  and  manifeft  duties  of  humanity,  univerfally  in- 
telligible, univerfally  prafticable,  diverted  of  the  parade  of  prin- 
ciples, and  inculcating  a  fimple  ^nd  natural  courfe  of  proceeding. 
When  once  we  bring  the  fubjedl  into  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical 
difcuffions  we  prefently  lofc  fight  of  praftice  and  utility,  and  feek 
only  how  we  may  conftruft  a  fyftem  lofty  and  impofing,  and 
appearing    to  be   the    refult  of  deep  refearches  into  human 
nature. 

'  After  treating  the  fyftems  of  others  with  fo  little  ceremony, 
the  reader  will  admire  our  boldnefs  in  venturing  to  bring  for- 
ward one  of  our  own ;  in  defiance^  however,  of  th©fe  who  would 
leave  uninftrufted  nature  to  produce  her  fruits  without  cultiva- 
tion; or  thofe  who  contend  that  the  imagination  ihould  alone  be 
regarded  in  tender  infancy;  or  thofe  who,  with  greater  plaufi* 
biFity^  dire<SI:  us  to  hold  before  it  nothing  but  thofe  pure  and 
perfeft  forms  of  morality,  fuch  as  it  was  taught  in  ancient 
fchool«,  and  furnifhed  by  man's  unaided  reafon.  In  oppo/ition 
to  all  thefe,  we  venture  to  propofe  that  religion  be  made  the 
great  and  leading  objefl:  in  the  education  of  youth ;  that  every 
inftrudion,  as  far  as  pofSble,  be  brought  in  aid  of  this  greateft 
good  to  mankind  j  that  on  this  every  principle  of  molality  be 
'  built. 
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,  built)  every  habit  formed,  and  every  opinion  adjufted.  Here  we 
find  a  boundlefe  fcope  for  the  natural  and  fprightly  curioftties  of 
childhood,  an  excellent  exercife  to  their  opening  faculties,  and 
a  fufficient  incitement  to  all  the  virtuous  fenfibilities  and  ardours 
of  their  minds.  We  confider  religion  as  the  fun  in  the  fyftem 
of  education,  the  great  and  mighty  difpenfer  of  light  and  life  to 
the  whole,  and  capable,  by  its  attradive  power,  of  maintaining 
^  to  every  part  its  proper  place  and  deftination  in  die  order  of 
things,  it  is  the  pride  of  our  reafon,  which  delights  in  a  falfe 
notion  of  independence,  that  has  prevented  us  from  profiting  by 
theiimple  aid  of  religion;  and  hence  have  arifen  all  that  refine- 
ment and  pefplexity  in  thofe  parts  of  every  fyftem  of  education 
which  refped  morality.  The  cold  propofitions  of  ethics,  argu- 
ments about  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  fitnefs  of  moral  .obli'> 
gatioiis,  can  make  but  fmall  impreilion  on  the  feelings  or  un- 

t  dorftandings  of  children,  and  require  a  thoufand  artifices  and 

expedients  to  enforce  them.  But  the  injundlions  of  religion  are 
plain  to  the  apprehenfions,  and  interefting  to  the  hearts,  of 
youth ;  they  make  a  ftrong  appeal  to  their  fenfibilities,  and  de- 
mand thofe  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
the  bofoms  of  children  are  apt  to  overflow.  Befides  all  which, 
they  furnifli  a  folution  to  every  moral  queftion  that  can  arife  in 
their  minds,   and  are  a  fafe  guide  in  every  critical  cafe  and 

*  anxious  dilemma. 

To  give  to  religion  its  due  and  permanent  efFeft  on  the 

mind  is  then  the  great  art  of  education ;  and  every  effort  is  to 

be  ufed  to  ftrengthen  its  influence  till  it  grows  into  a  deep  and 

<  refolute  habit,    that  no  accidents  or  viciilitudes  can  in  future 

diflodge.     This  habit,  rightly  called  a  fecond  nature,  is  an  ex- 

S  cellent  forerunner  of  reafon ;  it  is  frorri  noble  and  ingenuous 

prejudices  formed  by  early  ufe  and  inftruftion  in  the  minds  of 
children,  that  the  reafon  infenfibly  receive^^  a  happy  bias,  and  is 
pre-engaged  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  religion.  Without^at* 
tempting,  therefore,  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  fpeculations  of 
our  own,  we  will  venture  to  propofe  this  general  rule ;  Let  the 
great  ftrefs  of  education  be  laid  on  habit  as  the  moft  adive  and 
•  univerfal  principal  of  excellence  or  depravity  *.     It  is  a  prin- 

ciple that  always  gets  the  ftart  of  reafon  in  every  emergence 
and  temptation  of  life ;  and  when  early  engaged  in  the  fervice 
d[  vice,  it  is  that  which  gives  our  bad  propenfities  that  irre- 
fiftible  prepqnderancy  which  has  induced  fome  to  arraign  the 

•  There  is  not  a  quality  or  fanftion  of  body  or  mind  which  does 
|iot  feel  the  iniluenqe  of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature. 

Payley^s  Principles  0f  Pbilo/ofkj^^  p.«40. 
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juftice  of  Providence  for  denying  us  a  capacity  t6  control'tHd 
influence  of  our  depraved  appetites.     But  view  it  on  the  fide  of* 
virtue,  and  we  behold  a  firm  and  feithful  ally  that  gives  our 
reafon  the  victory  in  moft  of  her  contefts,  and  fupports  her  in 
the  moment  of  defeat  and  the  extremity  of  defpair  *.     The  fen- 
fibilities  and  afFe£Uons  of  the  mind  are  the  immediate  fource  of 
fome  of  our  nobleft  exertions ;  but  their  remote  and  mediate 
operations  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  greateft  and  moft  impor* 
tant  2L&S  of  our  lives,  and  how  diredtiy  thefo  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  habit,   every  man's   experience  furnifhes   fufEcient 
teftimony.     It  neceflarily  follows  then,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  maintain  the  greateft  afcehdancy  in  our  breafls,  and  reafon 
is  proportionably  feeble,  our  whole  attention  fhould  be  devoted 
to  thefe  bufy  and  potent  agents,  every  emotion  fhould  be  induf- 
trioufly  watched,  every  ominous  burft  of  paffion  fliould  be  imi- 
formly  fuppreffed,  while  every  benevolent  emotion  fhould  be 
mellowed  by  ufe,  and  cherifhed  by  indulgence.     From  adopting 
thefe  principles  it  is  plain  how  much  fimplicity  refults  to  the  art 
of  education,  how  fhort  and  eafy  her  rules  are  rendered,  and  in 
how  great  a  degree  we  are  enabled  to  difpenfe  with  thofe  refined 
and  complex  fchemes,  thofe  nice  and  arduous  expedients,  which) 
fuppofmg  them  certain  of  fuccefs,  require  more  kifure,  more  pe-*- 
netration,  and  more  temper,  than  the  common  lot  and  common 
infirmity  of  man  will  fuffer  him  to  bring  to  the  caufe. 
.     Thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  digreffing  a  little  from  the 
ordinary  track  obferved  by  reviewers,  in  as  few  words  as  pofliblei^ 
to  aflert  to  religion  an  important  branch  of  her  prerogative,  of 
which  many  writers  on  education,  fome  more  audaciouily  than 
others,  have  attempted  to  deprive  her ;  or  to  which  they  have 
irreverently  forgotten  to  acknowledge  her  claims. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to  think  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  forgotten  the  book  before  us;  by  thus  laying 
down  our  own  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft,  we  conceive  ourfelves 
privileged  to  ufe  fewer  words  refpeiting  the  tendency  of  the  au- 
thor's performance,  and  are  faved  the  trouble  of  dwelling  long 
upon  a  work  which  we  fcruple  not  to  call  a  weak  and  miferable 
produflion,  equally  defiitute  of  elegance,  fancy,  and  argument. 
Had  the  book  fo  far  deferved  the,  notice  of  the  public,  by  any 
particular  and  detached  pafTages  of  value,  as  to  demand  at  our 
hands  a  regular  account  of  Its  plan  and  contents,  the  difficulty 

■       '  '  '    '  I  III 

*  *  I  blefs  God  heartily  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  religious 
education,  which  is  an  invaluable  bleiling;  for  even  when  I  j^iinded 
it  lead  it  Hill  hung  about  me  and  gave  me  checks.' 

_     Lord  Rujirs  Paper  given  to  tU'Sherij: 
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W  doing. this. would  have  been  infuperable;  fince,  after  having 
given  it  all  the  attention  which  a  fenfe  of  our  duty  could  force 
frona  us,  we  were  not  able  to  carry  away  with  us  one  general' 
idea  as  to  any 'point  of  importance  in  the  methods  of  iftftru6l-r 
ing  youth.  Of  thofe  experiments  which  the  author  had  made 
upon  the  young  gentlemen  entrufted  to  his  care^  we  think  we 
comprehend  enough  to  pronounce  them  vifionary  and  afFedrtd 
in  the  higheft  degree.  What  we  moft  admire  is  the  extraordi- 
nary art  the  author  poffeffes  ,of  writing  myfterioufly  upon  plain 
fubjefts.  We  muft  own  that  words  are  not  flagrandy  mifapplied, 
or  grammar  outraged,  in  many  places ;  and  withal  there  is  2L 
folemnity  and  importance  in  the  air  he  afliimes,  which  at  firft 
interefts  us,  and  feduces  us  onward  in  the  hope  of  being  at 
length  rewarded.  Our  patience,  however,  is  foon  worn  out, 
and,  upon  cafting  our  thoughts  around  for  fome  hint  on  which 
they  may  repofe,  we  fee  every  where  a  barren  profpecS,  and 
find  that  we  are  not  wealthier,  after  all  our  travel  and  toil,  by 
one  folitary  idea  of  worth  and  utility.  Much,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  miftake,  very  much  would  the  author  be  obliged  to  that 
ingenious  reader  who  could  comment  fo  fuccefsfully  on  his  yi^ork 
as  to  attach  the  fmalleft  meaning  to  many  of  his  fine  and  folemn 
fentences,  fince  to  fuch  a  one  he  would  be  indebted  for  fome  inr 
formation  to  which  he  had  been  an  utter  ftranger.  The  titles 
which  the  author  invents  for  his  fedlions  have  feldom  much  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  contained  Jn  them.  One  of  his  chapters  is 
entitled  '  Schools,  Images  of  Life.'  The  chapter  treats  of  the 
duti<es  of  life,  national  chara<9:ers,  and  the  Faulty  C0ndu6l  of  pa- 
rents and  preceptors.     The  chapter  that  fucceeds  is  called  '  Ex- 

*  planation  of  the  preceding  Lefture.'  Here  we  naturally  fup- 
pofe  amends  will  be  made  us  for  our  difappointment ;  it  oegins 
thus  :  '  In  a  former  leflurc  I  offered  hints  which  may  require 

*  explanation.  The  general  purpofe  of  education  was  defcribed 
to  be,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happinefs.    But 

*  how  are  youth  to  be  rendered  intelligent  and  good  ?  It  has  been 

*  the  intereft  of  fuperftition  to  fpread  clouds  ov^r  the  fubjeft.* 
JSere  the  old  title,  '  Schools,  Images  of  Life,'  is  no  more  re- 
membered than  in  the  preceding  chapter;  neither  does  this 
lefture  explain  or  allude  to  the  fubjefts  really  treated  of  in  the 
former  leftare.  Nor  is  it  to  be  underftood  without  an  expla- 
nation of  itfelf.  From  fo  much  confiifion  and  perplexity  no 
good  was  to  be  expedled;  towards  the  end,  therefore,  of  o\xx 
journey,  we  behold,  proceeding  out  of  the  gloom  in  whi^h  we 
are  plunged,  monftrous  fliapes  of  infidelity,  and  other  ftrange 
chimeras  moving  before  us  without  order  or  diftincSlion;  the 
gloom  becpmes  deeper  and  deeper  as  we  go  on,  till  at  length,  all 
^ings  are  mingled  in  mighty  confufion,     In  other  words,  in  the 
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three  laft  le^bj^es,  t6  fliew  how  qiialified  he  is  for  the  ta&  ot 
education,  the  reverend  author  furioufly  attacks  religion  itfelf,  its 
duties,  its  promifes,  its  profeilbrs,  its  minifters,  its  ceremonies^ 
and  its  eftablifhments ;  undertakes  to  prove  that  morality  be* 
longs  to  mathematics ;  that  repentance  has  no  grounds  for  hope  ^ 
tl^t  devotion  is  adulation ;  that  Goid  has  no  moral  attributes  ; 
and  a  number  of  other  pleafantries  equally  modeft,  rational,  and 
elevating.  We  will  now  produce  to  our  readers  a  paiTage  or 
two  from  this  ufeful  production  that  will  ferve  to  prefent  many 
things  to  him  in  lights  entirely  ntw  and  furprizing : 

*  Of  all  the  fcicnces,  moral  phiIoA>phy  is  the  moft  cbbducive  to 
the  great  intereft  or  happinefs  of  mankind :  my  higheft  ambition  is 
to  afford  fome  aflKlance  in  producing  a  condition  of  fociiety  where  it 
may  be  unembarraiTed  by  authority,  and  taught  in  the  manner  of 
algebra  or  geometry.  If  merchants  could  obtain  powers  to  enjoin 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic  by  pretended  revelations,  or.  to  fettle 
accounts  by  divine  authority;  what  injufticc,  what  iniquity  would 
cnfue  ?  Why  (hould  priefts  have  the  privilege  in  morals  ?  Becaufe 
the  impoflure  is  more  lucrative,  or  the  injuries  more  complicated  or 
deteftable  ?  No  event,  in  my  knowledge  or  imagination,  would  be 
attended  with  benefits  fo  numerous,  fo  ufeful  to  human  fociety,  as 
the  emancipation  of  this  fcience :  and  the  crime  for  which  I  am  ar- 
raigned, or  the  objedlion  to  my  utility  on  all  occafions,  is  an  attempt 
to  form  an  inftitution  in  its  favour ;  to  refcue  it  from  the  di(honour 
of  being  retailed  or  forced  on  the  people  after  being  tainted  with  the 
venom  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm. 

«  But  if  you  refpeft  not  the  preteniions  6f  perfons  calling  them* 
«  felves  divine,  you  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  fiate?* 

*-  The  friends  of  humanity  and  reafon  have  forced  from  bigotry 
the  equivocal  acknowledgment,  '  that  the  thoughts  of  men  (hould 
be  free.'  I  call  it  equivocal,  becaufe  it  is  disputed  and  denied  in  itf 
confequenCes  or  efFedts;.  and  words^,  writings,  and  difquifitions,  arc 
cognifable  by  power.  In  the  laws  reftrainmg  the  overt  ads  of  li- 
berty, moral  philofophy  was  not  included,  becaufe  it  was  not  fup- 
pofed  any  man  would  have  the  hardinefs  to  wreft  it  frqm  the  control 
of  the  church.  That  advantage  I  endeavoured  to  improve.  I  did 
not  difpttte  the  authenticity  6f  any  revelation,  or  the  power  of  any 
church ;  but  under  a  convidion  mat  morality  is  the  mofe  tifeful  of 
the  fciences  ;  perceiving,  by  the  laws  and  ciuftoms  of  the  country,  it 
might  be  eithel'  blended  with,  the  dogmas  of  fuperftition  and  en- 
joined as  matter  of  faith,  or  feparated  and  taught  on  didi^Q  vad 
rational  principles  of  perfuafion,  1  thought  it  my  di^ty  to  try  the 
latter  method.  In  that  enterprife  it  was  erroneoufly  imagined  I  vio- 
lated the  laws ;  and  I  have  reafons  to  think  the  viofadon  would  have 
been  inftantly  punifhed ;  but  I  was  (heltcred  by  ufage?  or  pfoviiions 
not  intended  for  my  accommodation. 

'  I  may  be  charged  with  inconfiftency  in  the  defign;  having  ofbeii 
coniidered  ledures  or  ferihons  as  injudicious  modes  tif  forming  prin- 
ciples.   They  aye  cuftomary  riiodes  on  fubjeds  intcrefting  to  the 
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tmtvesAtf  i  a^dit  may  imply  Heptoach  or  dtgradatjon^  if  hocA 
philosophy  (hoftld  be  refufed  the  privilege. 

*  Maxims  publicly  taught  may  be  gradually  iDfittiutted'  Ittfb  th6 
laws,  manners^  or  chsCraiieri  of  natiom.  We^artf  iufdrtied  fbxtit 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  Chineie  goveinmeftt  are  owitig  to  the  pub- 
lic encouragement  of  the  ftudy  Of  morality^  and  the  cuilom  of  adi» 
vancing  into  civil  offices  nien  of  letters^  who  govern  by  iiirtruAing 
the  people,  A  court  of  juftice  is  reprefented  as  a  le£ture-room,  ^ 
where  the  mandarin  fuHains  the  amiable  charader  of  moral  inllru£U)r« 
And  renders  puniihment,  which  is  uncommon,  the  occafion  of  inte- 
reiling  and  profitable  leilons. 

*  But  under  pretences  of  preaching  the  will  of  God,  and  teaching 
tlie  duties  of  religion,  feditious  views  and  meafurcs  have  been^ro- 
xnoted/  no  doubt.  Views  fo  denominated  have  been  promoted  by 
mathematics  and  aflronomy.  All  the  laws  relating  to  toleration,  or 
to  the  avowal  of  opinions,  even  in  England,  are  reproachful  to  reafoa 
and  humanity* 

*  Among  boafted  improvements  in  fcience,  we  have  not  admitted 
the  obvious,  indifputable  truth,  that  principles  are  doubted  or  difbe- 
lieved  when  not  fubmitted  without  fcruple  to  examination  and  in- 
quiry. 1  ruths  have  been  difcarded  on  account  of  abfurd  precaptioni 
refpeding  their  examination^  as  the  elements  of  Euclid  would  be 
contemned  or  abhorred,  if  ftudied  undei:  formidable  reftridlions,  or 
finjoincd  as  neceffary  to  falvation.' 

.  *  If  my  opinion  were  honoured  with  the  llighteft  notice,  in  con- 
jftrufting  or  amending  political  arrangements  for  a  fociety  tinflured 
with  fuperftition,  I  would  ardently  advife  that  ceremonies,,  bearing 
the  denominations  of  religion,  be  fubfervient  to  morality,  open  to 
difcuffioh,  and  removeable  at  the  choice  of  every  parifti  or  congre* 
gation.     In  wife  periods  of  antiquity  they  were  Icparated.* 

'  The  common  people,  fixed  in  fuperftitious  habits,  no  means  are 
fuppofed  devifeabfe  to  remove  thofe  habits,  without  rifquing  the 
diffolution  of  government,  or  the  confufion  of  general  anarchy^ 

'  But  thefe  fuppofitions  have  been  generally  offered  by  ilatefmen 
or  the  clergy ;  and  their  judgment  may  be  fulpeifted  from  an  intereft 
in  popular  ignorance.' 

*  It  is  impoffible  man  fhould  know  more  of  the  univerfal  caufe 
than  that  ic  impels  or  produces  all  principles  j  attempts  to  afcribc  tri-, 
butes,  or  to  adorn  it  with  epithets,  are  to  be  confidered  as  ridiculous 
rather  than  (Criminal.  The  contemplation  of  *principles  in  the  general 
works  of  nature ;  the  enumeration  of  them  in  a  public  fervice,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  adulatory  abfurdities,  appears  not  only  pradlic^* 
ble,  but  highly  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  to  perfons  habituated  to 
conned  morals  v^ith  forms  of  religion.  Such  arranged  enumerations^ 
though  of  fu^e^s  generally  deemed  philofophical,  would  be  eaiily 
comprehended  by  all  orders  of  the  people ;  whofe  oppreffions  or  mi- 
feries  ar^  aggravated,  under  every  form  of  goverment,  by  the  myHe- 
ries  and  dogmas  of  incomprehejifible  religions.* 

'  By  publicly  afferting  or  exercifmg  the  right  of  Separating  morality 
from  the  dogmas  of  particular  religions,  a  lodgment  was  made  on 
the  ftrongefti  the  moll  important  works  of  intolerance  or  intelledual 
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tynmny;  MUU'ons  kaye  wifiied  its  accompUAment,  but  tio  oitt^ 
would  rifle  the  danger.  I  riiked  it  alone  and  unfapported.  Thor<» 
wlio  bUo^td,  came  or  returned  in  fafety  and  at  pleafure ;  curious 
to  view  iht  acquifition,  but  generally  inieniible  of  its  importance* 
That  importance  may  not  be  underilood  until  attempts  be  made  to 
jrecover  it ;  probably  at  the  expcnce  of  blood/ 

Now  for  the  author's  fentiments  concerning  the  do£h:ine  of 
repentance : 

•  Sorrow  on  being  detedled  in  the  commifllon  of  crimes ;  fbrrow 
on  perceiving  our  errors  have  involved  us  in  mifery ;  have  eiFeds  in 
atoning  for  vicious  difpofitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  gout  pr  apo- 

flexy  in  atoning  for  intemperance.  They  are  puniChments "ordained 
y  nature;  we  have  the  alternative,  to  abftain  Jrom  the  crime  or 
fubmit  to  them.  Nature  knows  no  fuch  dod^rine  as  forgivenefs. 
Men  may  and  ought  to  forgive.  God  is  immutable.  Every  crime 
Jias  its  punifhmcnt,  without  the  poffibility  of  interpoiition ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  analogous  to  our  idea  of  atonement. 

*  I  do  not  offer  thefe  fentiments  to  alarm  you»  They  may  fccm 
harih  to  perfons  accuftomed  to  confider  God  *  fuch  a  one  as  them* 
felves.*  They  may  appear  otherwife  to  thofe  who  have  rational 
views  of  moral  arrangements  aud  provifions.'. 

The  letters  he  received  upon  the  fubjecft  of  his  new  liturgy, 
framed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  will  alfo  prefent  in  part  to  the  reader,  as  a  proof  that 
we  do  not  wifli  to  deprive  the  author  of  the  honour  he  thinks 
ihey  confer  upon  him  :  we  leave  them  to  their  natural  effect  oft 
thofe  who  perufe  thqin ; 

^  Letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire. 

*  Si  R,  Fcrney,  3d  Feb.  1776. 

«  RETURNING  home  from  mineral  waters,  I  find  the  precious 
book  you  honour  me  with.  1  have  perufed  it  with  the  plealure  that 
a  Rofacrucian  would  enjoy  in  reading  the  work  of  an  a<fept.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  to  fee  the  to- 
lerance openly  teached  in  your  country,  and  the  God  of  all  mankind 
no  more  pent  up  in  a  narrow  trad  of  land.  That  noble  truth  wa$ 
worthy  of  your  pen  and  of  your  tongue. 

'  1  am,  with  all  my  heart,  one  of  your  followers,  and  of  your  a4i» 
jnirers ;  and,  with  much  refpedl, 

;;  Your  moil  humble,  obedient  fei-vant, 

'  ^  *  Voltaire^* 
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*  Letter  from  M.  Teller,  an  eminent  and  learned  Divine  at 

*  BerUn. 

«  Reverend  Sir, 

«  I  HAVE  juft  now  received  your  Liturgy,  which  you  hav6 
pleafed  to  prefent  me ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it  in  the  moll  obliged 
manner.  I  was  already,  by  way  of  the  newfpapers,  informed  ofybot 
purpofe  to  cftablilh  a  worftiip  for  univerfal  believers  of  the  Deity; 
and  1  am  very  glad  to  fee  this  now  performed,  and  the  external  form 
of  devotion,  according  to  your  intention,  very  well  executed.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  belief  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
Hudy  of  univerfal  benevolence*  are  the  irtoft  important  aitides  of 
the  well-underftanded  Chriftian  religion  itfelf, 

*  But  I  am  now  very  defirous  to  know  what  approbation  your  wofs 
Ihip  has  found  in  the  public, 

*  I  fend  you,  by  this  occafion,  a  fpecimen  oflike  form  of  wbrfhi^ 

fropofed  by  Mr.  BafedOw,  at  Deffau,  in  the  principality  of  An  halt* 
'  wiih  that  it  may  have  your  approbation,  and  that  all  your  endea- 
vours for  promoting  a  reafonable  religion  may  fucceed. 

*  I  am,  with  great  efleem, 

*  Your  moll  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 
<  Berlin,  ...  .     ,   . 

*  July  29,  1776*  'Teller.* 

*  Note  from  Mr,  Raspe,  a  German  PhilofojAer  in  London. 

*  Mr.  Bode,  at  Hamburgh,  writes  to  me  under  the  30th  of 
Auguft :  ■  •     ^ 

*  I  congratulate  you  on  the  good  reception  of  your  account  of  thq 
German  volcanos.  I  gave  the  copy  which  you  fent  me  to  Mr.  Bryl 
done,  whom  I  met  at  Leipzig.  It  was  an  agreeable  prefent  to  him. 
You  mud  fend  me  anpther  copy.  My  hearty  compliments  to  your 
,gobd-natured  and  benevolent  Samaritan  Williams ;  and  my  thanks 
for  his  Liturgy.  His  name  ihall  be  known  in  Germany,  and  meet 
With  that  jultice  in  our  papers  which  his  public  fpirit  deierves. 
Bafedow  is  expelled  here  in  a  few  days  ;  and  then  more  for  you  and 
Williams  J* 

*  Give  me  leave  to  add  to  this  what  Mr.  de  Catt  wrote  me  from 
Potzdam,-  under  the  loth  Auguft  : 

'  Vous  voila  done  avec  ces  bray es  Anglais ^  et  en  connoi/Tance 
avec  Mr.  Williams,  qui  par  ce  qu'il  dit  dans  fes  lettres  et  par  ce 
qu  il  ecrit  dans  fon  ouvrage  merite  Tattachement  et  I'eflime  dc  ceux 
flui  favent  bien  penfer  et  bien  ecrire.' 

f  Yours, 

*  Monday, 

f  16  Aug.  1776^  f  R^  Raspe,* 

Wc 
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We  now  take  a  hearty  leave  of  this  reverend  gentleman^  iio( 
ivMiout  forrow  diat  fe  much  time  has  been  abund,  and  fo  little      i 
undcrftanding  fo  ill  managed,  and  Yo  ill  hufbanded.     The  bad      | 
health  of  which  he  complains,  we  receive  in.  part  ^s  an  excufe      " 
for  the  many  pctulancies  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed.    As 
Reviewers  we  hope  and  truft  our  acquaintance  will  drop  here. 
As  members  of  the  community  we  confider  the  defire  expreffed 
by  the  author,  that  diofe  who  like  not  his  pi^inciples  may  pafs 
his  door  without  entering,  as  a  puniflim^t  of  bo  great  ac- 
count, fince  the  hafty  and  violent  manner  of  this  philofopher 
might  produce  much  inconvenience  to  thofe  of  his  vifitors  wh# 
fliould  peefume  to  entertain  oppofite  opinions. 


Art.  11.  Jc<ouHts  and  Extra^s  of  the  Manufcripts  in  tba  Library 
cfthe  King  of  France*     Publijbed  under  the  bifpeSiion  of  a  Com- 

'  mitiei  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Tranflate4 
from  the  French.  8vo»  Z  vols,  I2s.  boards,  Faulder, 
London,  1789. 

[  Concluded  from  our  Review  of  QSlohtr.  ] 

*TjURCHARD's  Journal  is  followed  by  an  account  of  a  Greek   j 
J^  Lexicon.  By  M.  de  Rochfort.     The  author  of  the  account  ' 
fcems  inclined  to  magnify  the  merit  of  this  manufcript  lexicon, 
which,  in  reality,  fo  far  as  he  has  fpecified,  contain^  nothing 
vorthy  of  attention. 

The  next  article  is.  An  Hiftorical  Chain  of  Countries,  Seas, 
^  Fifties  i  with  a  Treatife  of  the  Science  of  the  Sphere;  a 
CoUeftion  of  different  Works;  andpartlcularlvof  Two  Voyages  f 
to  India  and  China  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries.  By 
M.  cle  Guignes. — In  the  year  17 18  a  work  was  publiflied  by 
the  Abbe  Renaudot  entitled  *  Ancient  Relations  of  India  and 
China,  by  two  Mahomet^  Travellers  who  went  thither  in  the 
Ninth  Century;  tranflated  from  the  Arabic,  with  Remarks  on 
.the  principal  Parts  of  .thefe  Relations.'  The  tranflator  of  the 
manufcript,  with  Tefpe<9:  to  what  is  related  of  the  Chinefe,  en- 
deavoured, in  his  remarks,  to  deftroy  the  high  idea  which  the 
"miffionaries  have  given  us  of  the  Chinefe  nation.  Fathers 
Premau  and  Parennin  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  refute  him ; 
the'former  even  pretending  that  the  two  Arabian  travellers  had 
never  been  in  China.  The  learned  in  Europe  have  Carried  the 
feverity  of  criticifm  ftill  fkrther ;  for  in  England,  Italy,  and 
f  ranee,  they  have  doubted  the  exiftence  of  the  Arabian  manu- 
fcript, and  fufpedled  it  to  be  fpurious.  The  Abb^  Renaudot^ 
in  his  preface,  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  that  the  manufcript 

wa* 
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*was  extraSed  from  the  library  of  M.  le  Cooite  Ar  Segnelaj, 
without  marking  either  the  title  or  the  number  5  fo  that  it  could 
not  be  difcovered  in  the  king's  library,  whither  tfce  manufcripts 
of  Colbert)  alias  Segneky,  hav«  been  transferred.  And  as  the 
Abbe  Renaudot  had  been  dete6^ed  in  fomc  chronological  errors, 
the  fufpicion  ;^ainft  him  was  increafed*  M.  de  Guignes,  at 
the  requefrof  feveral  learned  men,  fought  a  long  while  for  thi& 
manufcript  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library;  but  without  fuccefs. 
Stimulated,  however,  by  farther  applications  jfrom  different 
quarters,  he  renewed  his  inquiries,  and  at  laft  difcovered  the 
manufcript  mentioned  in  the  prefcnt  article,  and  whkh  has  ex^ 
cited  fo  many  doubts  among  the  learned.  It  was  bought  at 
Aleppo,  and  in  1673  placed  m  the  library  of  Colbert. 

The  fucceeding  article  is  An  Account  of  the  Manufcript  of 
Efchylus,  in  the  King's  Library.  By  M.  Vauvilliers.— This 
pianufcript  is  in  quarto,  on  paper  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  Prometheus,  the  Seven  at  Thebes,  and  the  Perfians,  - 
without  any  deficiency.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  makes 
Efchylus  to  be  born  at  Elufina,  in  the  fortieth  olympiad  \  to 
fight  at  Marathon  in  the  iixty-fecond,  and  at  Salamine  in  the 
feventy-fifth ;  that  is,  he  makes  the  poet  live  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Yet  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fixty-five ;  and  concludes  with  informing  us  that  he  lived, 
iixty-three  'years ;  thougb,  according  to  Father  Gorfini,  in  his 
Jittic  Fajlij  he  was  born  in  the  fixty-third  olympiad,  at  Decelia, 
and  not  at  Elufina,  and  died  in  the  feventy-eightii  olympiad, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  yeacs.  The  manufcript  differs  from  the 
authority  of  others  in  a  number  of  words;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  errors  abovementioned,  affords  fome  interefting  varia- 
tions. It  is  foUoWfed  by  an  account  of  five  other  manufcripts 
of  the  fame  tragic  poet ;  in  which,  however,  we  meet  with 
little  of  any  confequence. 

The  ntKt  article  is  An  Account  of  an  Autograpbical  Chro* 
Htcle  of  Bernard  Iterius,  Librarian  to  the  Abby  of  Saint  Mar- 
tial of  Limoges,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  M.  de  Bre- 
quigny. — This  is  another  manufcript  of  very  little  importance, 
though  M.  de  Brequigny  endeavours  to  difplay  it  in  the  moft 
advantageous  light. 

Then  follows  the  Book  of  Counfels,  by  the  Scheik  Ferideddin 
Mohammed  Ben  Ibrakin  alatter  alnifchabouri.     By  M.  Silvefter 

de  Sacy. This   manufcript    is   a    moral   poem   in   Perfian 

vcrfe ;  comprifing  an  abridgment  of  the  moral  and  religious  .rules 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  M.  Silvefter  de  Sacy  efteems  it  a 
claifical  production,  and  propofes  publiihing  a  tranflation  of  it, 
accompanied  with  the  Perfian  text. 

8  The 
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The  fecond  volume  begins  with  the  Book  of  the  Wanderings 
Stars,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  Egypt  and  Cairo.  By  M. 
Sylvefter  de  Sacy.— The  fubjefts  contained  in  this  manufcript 
are  detailed  at  great  length  by  M.  Silvefter  de  Sacy,  and  indeed 
with  a  degree  of  precifion  that  exceeds  the  importance  of  the 
work  \  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that,  in  feveral  parts, 
the  narrative  is  not  uninterefting.  The  original  hiftory  ends 
the  firft  day  of  the  year  of  the  Hegifa  1063,  and  of  Chrift  1652-3  j 
but  it  has  been  continued  to  a  later  period  by  the  copyifl:. 

We  next  meet  with  Inftru6tions  given  to  Moreau  de  Wiffant^ 
Chamberlain  ;  Peter  Roger  de  Lyffac,  Matter  of  the  Houfehold 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  Theobald  Hocie,  or  Hocre,  Secre- 
tary tcJ  the  King,  fent  by  Loys  I.  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  Henry 
King  of  Caftile,  refpefbng  the  Kingdoms  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca, and  the  Counties  of  Rouffillon  and  of  Cerdaigne,  poA- 
fefled  by  the  King  of  Arragonj  with  the  Anfwcrs  of  the  King 
ofCaftile. 

Relation  of  theEmbafly  of  Arnold  D'Efpagne,  Lord  of  Mon* 
tefpan,  Senefchalae  of  CarcafTone ;  Raymond  Bernard  Je  Fla- 
menc  and  Jehan  Foreft,  fent  by  Loys  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Henry 
King  of  Caftile,  and  John  L  King  of  Portugal,  touching  the 
Kingdoms  of  Maillorque  and  of  Minorca ;  in  the  Month  of 
January  1377. 

Relation  of  the  Embafly  of  Migon  de  Rochefort,  Lord  de  la 
Pomerade,  and  of  William  Gayan,  Counfellors  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  the  Judge  of  Arborea,  to  conclude  an  Alliance  with  that 
Prince  againft  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  the  Month  of  Auguft, 

^378. 

.    Thefe  different  negociations,  all  relative  to  the  fame  objeds, 

are  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  little  known  to  hiftorians ;  but  they  are  not  of  fuiS* 
cient  importance  to  merit  any  particular  detail. 

The  manufcript  immediately  following  is,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Death  of  Richard  IL  King  of  England,  in  the  Year  1399.    ^7 

iA.  Gaillard. This  narrative  appears  to  have  been  written 

by  a  perfon  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  an  ocular  witnefs 
to  feveral  of  the  fafts  which  he  mentions.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Richard's  domeftic  arrangements,  before  his  departure 
for  Ireland,  appears,  from  its  fimplicity,  to  be  genuine : 

•  He  left  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  lieutenant  of  the  realm 
in  his  abfence.  Ifabella  of  France,  his  wife,  he  recommended  to 
him  and  Scroop,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  fee  that  Ihe  and 
her  people  wanted  nothing.  And  the  king  ordered  a  phyfician,  one 
Mafter  Pool,  to  take  care  of  the  queen  as  of  himfelf ;  and  gave 
orders  to  Philip  la  Vache^  the  queen's  chamberlain,  that  Mafler  Pooi 
and  the  confelTor  were  fupreme  guardians  of  the  queen.  - 
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•  He  then  took  thefe  three  perfons  to  iiis  clofet,  and,  after  having* 
latiade  them  fwear  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  what  he  ihould  a(k,  ordered' 
them  to  tell  him  whether  they  thought  the  Dame  de  Courcy,  the 
queen's  govcrnante,  of  whom  he  had' apparently  forae  fufpicion, 
*'  was  good,  accomplifhed,  and  prudent  enough  to  be  the  guardian 

*  and  miftrcfs  of  fuch  a  perfonage  as  the  queen  of  England,*  To 
this  Philip  la  Vache  and  Mafter  Fool  replied,  *  Right  worthy  Sire,- 

*  the  confeflbr  knows  foreign  ladies  better  than  we ;  let  him  fpeak 

*  what  he  thinks  proper.'  The  confeflbr  begged  the  king  to  make 
Philip  la  Vache  or  Mafter  Pool  fpeak,  as  the  lady  might  owe  him  a^ 
grudge  for  it. 

*  '  This  was  faying  enough :  and,  being  prefled  anew  by  the  king, 
they  all  three  declared  fhe  was  unworthy  fo  noble  an  employ.  The 
reafons  they  aifign  are  very  remarkable.  *  She  lives  in  greater 
■  iplendour,'  fay  they,  *  one  thing  with  another,  than  the  queen  j 

*  for  (he  has  eighteen  horfes  by  your  order,  befides  the  livery  of  her 
<  hufband,  whenever  fhe  comes  or  goes ;  and  keeps  two  or  three 

*  goldfmiths,  feven  or  eight  embroiderers,  two  or  three  cutler^,  and 
'-*  two  or  three  furriers,  as  well  as  you  and  the  queen ;  and  Ihe  is 

«  alfo  building  a  chapel  that  will  coft  fourteen  hundred  nobles ;  this, 

*  if  fhe  had  remained  in  France,  ihe  yvould  have  difpenfed  with.* 
The  kipg  gave  orders  that  fhe  fhoold  be  fent  back  to  France,  and 
that  all  her  debts  fhould  be  paid.  He  put  the  Dame  Mortimer  in  her 
place.  ^ 

*  The  king  and  queen,  before  they  feparated,  aflifled  at  divine 
fervice  together,  with  the  canons  of  St.  George.  The  king  chanted 
a  colledl,  then  made  his  offering,  and  taking  the  queen  in  his  arms, 
veryamoroufly  kifTed  her  more  than  forty  times,  faying,  in  a  for- 
rowful  tone,  '  Adieu,  madam,  think  of  me  till  we  meet  again;'  the 
queen  began  to  weep,  and  faid  to  the  king,  *  Alas!  Sir,  will  yon 
«  leave  me  here  !*  At  this  the  king's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he 
could  fcarce  forbear  weeping.  The  king  and  queen  then  took  wine 
and  fpices  together,  flanding  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  after- 
wards the  king  flooped  down,  lifted  the  queen  from  the  ground, 
and,  holding  her  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  kiffed  her  at  leaft  ten 
times,  frequently  repeating,  *  Adieu,  Madam,  till  we  meet  again.* 
He  then  fct  her  down,  and  kifTed  her  three  times  more;  and,  by 
our  lady,  I  never  faw  fo  great  a  lord  make  fo  great  a  feafl,  nor 
ihew  fo  much  love  for  a  lady,  as  king  Richard  did  for  the  queen.' 

Various  accounts  have  been  delivered  by  hiflorians  concern- 
ing the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  The  moft  general 
opinion  is  that  he  was  ftarved  j  but  the  autho'r  of  the  manufcript 
confirms  the  report  that  he  was  afTafSnated  by  order  of  Henry, 
The  tranfaftion  is  thus  related  in  the  volume  before  us : 

<  A  knight^  named  Peter  d'Exton,  or  Exton,  fent  by  King  Henry, 
arrived  at  Pomfret-Caftle,  with  feven  other  affaflins.  Richard  was 
at  table.  Exton  called  the  carver,  and  gave  him  orders,  on  the 
part  of  Henry,  not  to  tafte  the  meat  ferved  at  Richard's  table,  as 
iie  had  been  accuftomed  to  do;  '  For,'  faid  he,  <  he  will  not  eat 

'  much 
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*  ffloch  iRorc.'  Richard  perceiviog  lus  carver  omit  this  ceremony, 
ordered  hixD  to  perform  it.  The  carver  fell  on  his  knees*  aiul  alledged 
what  Exton  had  commanded  him  qn  the  part  of  Henry.  Richa'd 
lofing  his  padence>  ftruck  the  carver  with  a  knife  that  was  on  the 
table>  faying,  '  Go  to.  the  devil,  thee  and  >thy  Lancailer.'  Exton 
came  to  at  the  noife,  with  his  feven  men  armed.  At  this  £ght  J^^ 
chard  pafhed  down  the  table,  darted  into  the  nudft  of  the  eight 
ailaffias,  fnatched  a  battle-axe  from  one  of  them,  laid  four  of  xj^cxxk 
dead  at  his  feet,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  others ;  when  Exton,  at- 
aackiQg  him  •rom  behind,  gave  him  a  ilroke  on  the  head.  With 
this  he  fell,  *  crying  to  God  for  mercy ;  and  Exton  gave  him  ano- 
ther ftioke  on  the  head.  Thus  died  the  noble  King  Richard,  with- 
out having  confefled  himfelf,  which  was  much  to  be  lamented^' 

The  article  which  fuccccds  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  is 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  By 
"M.  du  Theil.— It  is  obferveable  that  this  fnanufcript,  which  is 
the  produ(Si^ion  of  Amelgard,  has  not  once  been  cited  by  any 
modern  hiftorian.  M.  du  Theil  feetns  to,  have  examined  it 
with  great  attention,  and  to  have  carefully  noted  whatever  in  his 
author's  narrative  appeared  either  new  or  different  from  the  tef- 
timony  of  other  writers.  From  the  few  paffages  of  Amelgard's 
work,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  we  find  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Charles  VII.  and  Lewis  XL ;  ibat  he  had 
frequently  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  former  of  thefe 
princes,  and  converfing  familiarly  with  him  j  that  he  had  culti- 
vated the  friendfhip  of  many  p^rfons  of  condderable  rank,  and 
worthy  of  credit,  particularly  Count  Dunois ;  that,  after  the 
•xpuluon  of  the  Engliih,  he  was  ordered  by  Charles  VII.  to  re- 
'  yife  the  trial  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  had  composed  a  book 
on  the  examination  of  that  iniquitous  proceeding.  Tbe.manu* 
feript  is  in  Latin ;  and  M.  du  Theil  infornls  us  that  the  ftile  is 
clear,  elevated,  and  precifc,,  though  the  language  is  not  alvi^ys 
pure.  He  defcribes  the  Englifti  King  Henry  as  harranguing  his 
army  in  the  following  words  before  the  battle  of  Azincourt: 

.  'Brave  and  dear  companions,  the  hour  is  come  that  you  maft 
JEght,  not  for  glory  and  renown,  but  for  life.  The  arrogance  and 
cruelty  of  the  French  are  well  known.  It  is  certain  that  if,  through 
fear  and  cowardice,  you  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  conquered,  they  will 
not  fpare  a  man  of  you,  but  will  ilay  you  like  fo  many  iheep.  This 
will  not  be  my  fate,  nor  that  of  the  princes  of  my  blood  ;  for  the 
enemy  will  be  more  careful  to  prefer ve  us,  from  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  large  ranfom,  than  they  will  be  eager  to  dedroy  us.  But 
you  have  no  refource  but  in  your  courage ;  nor  can  you  flatter  your- 
felves that  the  thiril  of  gain  will  induce  a  nation  that  bears  you  the 
ftrongeft  and  moil  inveterate  hatred,  to  fpare  your  lives.  If  then  you 
think  life  preferable  to  death,  remember,  like  heroes,  the  blood  from 
which  ye  fprung,  the  glory  and  fame  that  the  EngHfh  have  acquired 
in  war,  and  fight  like  brave  and  valiant  men  for  the  preiervataon  of 
your  lives.' 

Amelgard 
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Amelgard  is  evidently  inclined  to  believe  that  the  divine 
power  •influenced  thofe  events  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  concerned,  and  that  thel^e  was  forrietbing  fupernatural  in 
that  hiftorical  phenomenon ;  but  he  leaves  his  readers  at  liberty 
to  think  as  their  information,  judgment,  and  inclination,  may 
lead  them. 

The.  next;  article  is  An  Account  of  a  Sv^edilh  Manufcript. 
By  M..  de  Kerfilio. — This  produ(Stion,  which  is  likewifc  hifto- 
rical^ and  in  Latin,  is  of  the  fevehteenth  century.  The  author 
begins  his  chronicle  at  the  reign  of  Eric  I.  and  has  finifhed  it 
with  that  of  Ctiriftian  II.  It  is  very  defective  in  the  early 
times,  but  more  exa£l  in  the  middle  ages ;  at  whick  period  the 
author  particularly  diftinguiflies  himfelf  by  a  great  regard  for 
truth. 

The  manufcript  which  follows  is  An  Account  of  the  Cri- 
piinal  Procefs  againft  Robert  of  Artois,  Count  de  Beaumont, 
Peer  of  France.  By  M.  del  Averdy.— This  procefs  took  place 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  it  was  for  forgery;  and  the  account 
of  it  appears  to  be  faithfully  detailed  in  the  narrative. 

The  laft  article  in  the  prefent  volume  is  The  Hiftory  of  the 

Atabek  Princes  in  Syria.     By  M.  de  Guignes. -This  is  an 

Arabian  manufcript;  and  the  princes  whofe  hiftory  it  relates, 
are  thofe  who  have  reigned  at  Mouflbul,  in  Mefopotamia,  from 
the  year  477  to  607  of  the  Hegira,  and  from  1034  to  12 10  of 
the  Chriftian  epoch. 

Such  are  the  various  manufcripts  detailed  in  the  two  volumes 
which  have  now  been  the  fubjeft  of  our  examination.  We 
cannot  aiEgn  them  a  very  high  degree  of  importance  in  the 
fcale  of  literary  produftions ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  would 
not  be  underfrood  to  prejudge,  by  this  remark,  the  hitherto 
undetermined  merit  of  the  numerous  remaining  colle£lion  in 
the  French  king's  library.  We  know  not  what  pearls  may  lie 
concealed  in  the  yet  unexplored  mafs  of  manufcripts,  of  different 
languages,  nations,  and  ages.  Even  ihould  knowledge  receive 
but  little  increafe,  curiofity  will  ftill  be  gratified  by  a  refeardi 
of  fo  liberal  a  nature ;  and  we  entertain  the"*greater  hope  of 
fuccefs  from  the  profecution  of  the  undertaking,  as  the  gende-r 
.men  to  whofe  care  it  is  committed  have  difcharged  their  impor- 
tant truft  with  fo  much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  fo  mucb 
latisfa£iion  to  the  public. 
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hiBLT.  III.  Travis  in  Controverfy  with  Dr.  Priejiley  upon  thi 
Hiftorical  ^ijiion  of  the  Belief  of  the  Firji  Ages  in  our  LortTs 
Divinity.  Originally publijhed  in  1783,  I784,  and  1 786;  now 
revifed  and  augmented  tvith  a  Jarge  Addition  of  Notes  and  Sup- 
plemental Difquifttions  by  the  Author^  SamUel  Lord  Bijhop  of 
St.DaviiPs.     8vo.  6s«  6d.    Robibn.    London,  1789. 

IT  were  unneceflary  to  acquaint  our  polemical  readers  that 
thefe  TraSs  have  been  formerly  publifhed  fingly,  and  th^it 
the  only  original  ones  in  the  volume  are  fome  occalional  notes 
and  fix  fupplemental  difquifitions.  The  occurrences  which 
gave  rife  to  them  as  they  feverally  appeared  in  their  feparate 
Itate,  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  controverfy  between  the  learned 
prelate  and  his  Unitarian  antagonift,  arid  his  motives  for  re- 
vifing,  improving,  and  republifliing  them  in  their  prefeilt 
form,  are  concifely  and  accurately  detailed  in  a  well-written 
preface. 

His  lordfhip  enters  not  on  the  argument  between  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  the  Trinitarians,  except  occalionally  and  obliquely.  The 
principal  points  to  which  he  direfts  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  where  all  his  fa(S):s,  proofs,  and  conclufions,  are  brought  to 
fcear,  are  the  incompetency  of  the  doftor  to  correft  the  opi- 
nions of  the  religious  world ;  his  ignorance^  in  the  matters  on 
which  he  writes ;  his  circuitous  manner  of  reafoningj  his  re- 
courfe  to  broad,  unqualified  affertion;  his  defective  evidence 
and  vague  conclufions ;  his  incapacity  for  throwing  any  light  on 
queftions  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity  j  the  want  of  corredtnefs 
and  veracity,  which  every  where  difcredits  his  narrative;  and 
his  offering  no  arguments  but  fuch  as  can  perfuade  thofe  onJy 
who  are  previoufly  perfuaded. 

This  controverfy,  it  is  well  known,  was  occafioned  by  a 
critique  on  Dr.  Prieflley's  Hifiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrif- 
tianityj  delivered  in  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  St-  Alban*s.  Our  venerable  author  thought  it  his  duty,  on 
an  occafion  where  fo  many  of  the  younger  clergy  were  ofR- 
'cially  aflembled,  to  expofe  an  attempt  evidently  meant  to  un- 
fetde  the  fiaith,  and  to  break  up  the  conflitution  of  every  reli- 
gious eflaHifhment  in  Chriftendom*  The  challenge  of  Dr. 
.Prieflley  to  come  forward  on  the  doctrine  in  difpute,  probably 
that  the  errors  fo  rafhly  avowed  might  efcape  further  detection, 
he  repels  and  declines  in  thefe  words : 

*  If  the  inflances  of  miftake  .which  I  have  ailed ged  be  few  in 
number,  yet  if  they  are  fmgly  too  Confiderable  in  fize  to  be  inci- 
dent to  a  well-informed  writer  ;  if  they  betray  a  want  of  that  general 
comprchenfion  of  your  fubjedt  which  might  enable  you  to  draw  the 
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true  conciufion  from  the  paffages  you  cite;  if  they  prove  you  in- 
coYftpetent  in  the  very  language  of  the  writers  fl-om  which  your  proofs 
iho'uld  be  drawn,  unfkilled  in  the  philofophy  whofe  doarincs  you  pre- 
tend to  compare  with  the  opinions  of  the  church  j  a  few  clear  in- 
ftances  of  errors  of  this  enormous  fize  may  releafe  me  from  the  taflc 
which  you  would  impofe  upon  me  of  canvalfing, every  part  of  your 
argument,  and  of  replying  to  every  particular  quotation.  A  writer, 
of  whom  it  is  once  proved  that  he  is  ill  informed  upon  his  fubjed, 
hath  no  right  to  demand  a  further  hearing.  It  is  a  fair  prefumption 
againft  the  truth  of  his  conclufion,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  it  cannot 
be  ricrht  but  by  mere  accident.  Tp  be  right  by  accident  will  rarely 
happen  to  any  man,  in  any  fubjed;  becaui'e  in  all  fubjedls  truth  is 
fingle  and  eri-o'r  infinite/ 

Every  cpmpetent  judge  of  the  flatter  at  ifllie  who  reads  the 
fevcral  trafts  in  this  coliedlion  with  care,  will  probably  admit 
that  his  lordfhip's  allegations  are  eftablifhed.  We  notwithftahd- 
ing  tofdially  join  in  the  following  reflexion,  which  does  much 
honour  to  the  heart  that  fuggefts  it : 

*  It  is  a  mortifying  proof  of  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  higheft  improvements  of  its  faculties  in  the  prefent  life,  that  fuch 
fallacies  in  reafoning,  fuch  mifconftruclions  of  authorities,  fuch  dif- 
torted  views  of  fafts  and  opinions,  (hould  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  a  man,  to  whom,  of  all  Aien  of  the  prefent  a^e,  fome  branch^of 
the  experimental  ftiences  afe  the  moft  indebted/ 

Much  pains  have  been  taken,  by  various  of  his  opponents,  to 
cenfure  the  temper  and  ftyle  which  mark  the  author's  mode  0/ 
cOntroverfy.  His  manners  are  exhibited  as  ftarch  and  unacc6m- 
modating ;  becaufe  not  accuftomed  to  accede  but  from  convic- 
tion. And  that  mpnlinefs  with  which  he  ftands  forward  in  defence 
6f  what  appears  to  him  to  be  truth  very  deeply  injured,  is  afcribcd 
to  incorrigible  obftinacy,  the  pertinacity  of  official  fituation,  or 
to  high- church  principles.  In  repelling  thefe  calumnies  the 
author  makes  fuch  an  apology  for  himfelf,  and  gives  the  retort 
courteous  in  fo  home  a  ftyle,  as  well  deferves  the  peruftil  and  gra- 
titude  of  every  fincere  friend  both  of  church  and  ftate  : 

*  Dr.  Prieftley,'  fays  his  lordfhip,  *  hath  given  free  fcope  to  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  fubjeft  oi  my  pretended  injuftice 
to  illuilrious  characters  living  and  dead  i  if  injuftice  may  be  com- 
mitted  by  praife  bjilowed  wh.^e  it  is  unmerited,  no  lefs  than  by  cen- 
fur6  injurioufly  applied  ;  Dr.  Priefthy  may  find  it  more  difficult  than 
1  have  done  to  refute  the  accufation.  A  charader  now  lives  not 
without  its  eminence,  nor,  I  hope,  without  its  moral  worth,  which 
Dr.  Piiellley  feems  to  hold  in  exceffive  admiration ;  and  upon  which 
he  is  too  apt  to  be  lavifli  of  his  praife.  Few  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  writings  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  that  the  charadcr  I  fpeak 
of  is  himfelf.  As  the  anahfer  of  elalHc  fluids,  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered •  but  he  fometimes  feems  to  claim  rcfpe^  as  a  good  Cbriftian 
'  D  d  2  and 
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and  a  good  fuhje^.  If  upon  any  branch  of  Chriftian  duty  my  con- 
fcience  be  at  pcrfeft  eafe;  the  precept  'judge  not*  is  that  which,  I 
truft,  I  have  not  tranfgrefled.  The  motives  by  which  one  man  is  im- 
pelled arc,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  imperfedlly  known  to  any  other, 
that  it  fecms  to  me  cruel  to  fuppofe  that  the  evil  which  appears  in 
men's  adions  is  always  anfwered  by  an  equal  malignity  in  their 
minds.  1  have  ever  therefore  held  it  dangerous  and  uncharitable 
to  reafon  from  the  aft  ions  of  men  to  their  principles,  and  from  n^y. 
.youth  up  have  been  averfe  to  cenforious  judgment.  But  when  men 
declare  their  motives  and  their  principles,  it  were  folly  to  afFedl  to 
judge  them  more  favourably  than  they  judge  themfelves.  I  Ihall 
therefore  not  hefitatc  to  fay,  that  after  a  denial  of  our  Lord's  divi- 
nity, his  preexiftence,  and  the  virtue  of  his  atonement ;  after  a  de- 
nial, at  lall,  of  our  Lord's  plenary  infpiration;  after  a  declaration  of 
implacable  enmity  to  the  conftitution  under  which  he '  lives ; 
under  which  he  enjoys  the  licence  of  faying  what  he  lifis,  in 
a  degree  in  which  it  never  was  enjoyed  by  the  firft  citizens 
of  the  ix^^^  democracies ;  the  goodnefs  of  his  Chriftianity,  and  his 
merit  as  a  fubjeft,  are  topics  upon  which  it  may  be  indifcreet  for  the 
encomiaft  of  Dr.  Prieftley  to  enlarge.' 

Of  Dr.  Prieftley's  abilities  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  to  be 
fincere  admirers,  but  inlift,  at  the  fame  time,  among  thofe  who 
ha^  always  regretted  their  mifapplication  to  polemical  theology. 
Ami  we  congratulate  the  lovers  of  our  religious  eftablifhment 
upon  a  republication  of  the  prefent  work,  well  calculated  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  repel  that 
torrent  of  licentioufnefs  which  her  enemies  have  long  dire<Sl:ed 
againft  her,  and  to  check  the  propagation  of  what  may  be 
almoft  efteefned  blafphemy- 


Art.  IV.  Expojlulaiory  Odes  to  a  Great  Duke  and  a  Little  Lord, 
By  Peter  Pindar^  Efq.  4to.  2s.  6d.  ftitched.  Kearfley. 
London,  1789. 

IN  the  prefent  Odes  Peter  pretends  to  be  in  great  fear  for  the 
confequences  of  his  former  publications.  He  alledges  that 
the  great  duke  and  little  lord,  whom  he  paints  fo  as  not  to  be 
miftaken,  are  laying  every  fcheme  to  feize  him  by  the  fangs  of 
the  law ;  in  this  he  fays  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  that  he  is 
the  quieteft,  moft  inofFenfive  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
he  ^  would  not  lofe  his  liege  for  twenty  pound.^ — '  O  heavens!' 
fays  he, 

— — — •*  can  Jenkinfon  and  Olbome  long. 
Foes  to  the  mufe,  to  cut  out  Peter's  tongue  ? 
Arm'd  with  the  Jove-like  thunders  of  the  crown. 
To  knock  with  thefe  dread  bolts  a  fimplc  poet  down.* 

Yet, 
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Yet,  amidft  all  this  pretended  fear,  he  is  as  fatirical  as  for- 
merly j  like  the  flying  Parthian,  his  apparent  difcomfiture  is 
dangerous,  his  nerves  are  not  unftrung,  for  he  fends  his  arrows 
to  the  heart  with  as  fure  an  aim  as  ever. 

We  have  had  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  pointing  out  the 
charafteriftic  qualities  of  this  bard's  mufe,  that  we  (hall  leave 
the  lady  at  prefent  to  fpeak  for  herfelf.  She  thus  addrefies  her- 
felf  to  the  lords  who,  according  to  Peter,  are  meditating  fuch 
dreadful  things  againft  him  : 

*  O    D    E        V. 

*  YOUR  taunting  voices  now,  my  lords,  I  hear. 
And  thus  they  grate  the  poet's  loyal  ear : 

*  Bard,  we  are  both  fuperior  to  thy  lays— • 

*  Deaf  to  thy  cenfure,  and  dcfpife  thy  praifc. 

*  Know  that  our  monarch  lifts  his  head  fublime, 
^  Beyond  the  reach  of  groveling  rhyme,  , 

*  An  Atlas  hiding  midft  the  thickeft  clouds ; 

*  Whilrt  thou,  a  beetle,  doomed  to  buz  below, 

*  In  circles,  envious  rambling  to  and  fro,  ^ 

*  Survcy'ft  the  fhining  mift  his  head  that  flirouds.         ' 

*  Thy  rhymes,  infulting  kings  with  pigmy  pride, 

*  Are  like  the  fea's  mad  waves  that  make  a  pother*- 

*  Wild  rulhing  on  fome  promontory's  fide, 

*  One  noi fy  blockhead  following  another, 

*  The  (lately  promontory  feems  to  fay, 

«  Afpiring  fools,  go  back  again,  go  home : 
'  At  once  the  flioulder'd  bullies  dafli'd  away, 

*  Sink  from  his  ftately  fide  in  fruitlefs  foam. 

<  Thou,  with  rahfcallions  like  thyfelf, 

*  A  poor  opiniated  elf, 

*  Letting  on  kings  thy  pen  licentious  loofe, 

*  Art  like  an  impudent  lame  goofe, 

<  Who,  as  the  traveller  calmly  trots  along, 

«  Starts  from  amongft  his  flock,  an  ill-bred  throng, 

*  Waddling  with  pok'd-out  neck,  and  voice  fo  coarfe, 
«  As  if  to  fwallow  up  the  man  and  horfe ; 

<  With  rumpled  feathers  to  the  fteed  he  fleals, 
'  *  And,  like  a  coward,  fnaps  him  by  the  heels ; 

«  Then  to  his  gang  with  outftretch'd' pinions  hobbling, 

*  The  fool  ereft  returns  Te  Deum  gobbling, 

«  And  from  each  brother's  greeting  gullet  draws 

<  The  mingled  triumph  of  a  coarfe  applaufe, 

*  As  if  the  trotting  enemies  were  beaten, 

*  And  man  and  p^fry  kill'd  and  eaten. 

Dd3  !Poor 
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'  Poor  rogue!  thou  haft  not  got  the  trifling  fpirit 
*  To  own  thy  king  e'er  4id  one  aft  of  merit.' 

My  lordsj  with  great  AibmiQion  to  your  fenfe^ 
Giving  the  lie,  yet  hoping  no  offence  ; 
An  aft  is  his  my  heart  with  rapture  hails- 


George  gave  the  world  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
A  prince,  who^when  he  fills  Old  England's  th^onej^ 
'        The  virtues  and  fair  fcience  fhall  furround  it; 
Andy  when  he  quits  the  fceptre,  all  (ball  own 
He  left  it  as  uufullied  as  he  found  it.' 

VVc  cannot  approve  of  the  following  fentiment :  ^ 

*  Give  me  the  youth  who  dares  at  times  unbend. 
And  fcorning  Moderation's  prude-like  ftarej 
Can  to  her  teeth  and  to  the  world  dedajre, 

Ebriety  ^  merit  y/ixh  a  friend. 

When  friendfhip  draws  the  cprks,  and  bids  the  dome 
With  mirth  and  fallies  of  the  foul  refound  ; 

When  friendfhip  bids  the  bowl  o'erflowing  foam. 
Till  morning  eyes  the  board  with  plenty  crowned } 

Behold  the  virtues  that  fublimely  foar, 

Inftead  of  meanly  dananing,  ct^  *  Encore.* 

Repeated  drunkennefs  is  certainly  not  meritorious;  and  we 
hope  that  the  youthy  to  whom  the  paf&ge  feems  to  \>q,  addrefTed^ 
will  never  confider  habitual  '  ebriety'  as  one  of  '  the  virtues 

*  that  fublimely  foar.* 

•  We  have  again  and  again  adyifed  Peter  to  change  the  far 
vourite  fubje£l  of  his  fong,  but  in  vain ;  in  this  refpefl:  he  is  a 
moft  obflinate  fmner  ;  and,  fearlefe  for  his  neck,  drives  through 
thick  and  thin  on  his  frifky  hobby,  without  regarding  the  ad- 
monitions of  fober  Reviewers.  It  is  with  the  voice  of  friendly 
warning  that  we  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Fx:ench  proverb  tant 
W  cruche  a  Feau. 
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Art.  V.  Arcbteohgia;  oTj  Mijiellaneous  TraSis  relating  to  Anti^ 
quity,  Puhlijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  VoUVIIU 
4to.   iL  IS.     White.     London,  1787. 

[  Continued.  ] 
«  XI.    Mr.  JVillis  on  the  Roman  Partway.* 

fT^HIS  effay  traces  another  road  of  the  Romans  in  Hamp- 
•*-  (hire,  which  had  been  already  delineated  in  part  by  Taylor 
in  hi$  map,  but  is  now  purfued  in  its  whole  Courfe  through  the 
county.  There  is  much  local  information,  in  both  thefe  eflays. 
But  when  Mr.  Willis  attempts  to  ftep  beyond  the  Rubicon  of  his 
native  proyinqe,  and  to  commence  general  antiquary;  he  foon 
lofes  himfelf.  He  is  naturally  confufed  iq  his  ideas.  He  be- 
comes doubly  confufed,  as  he  advances.  Nor  is  his  judgment 
good.  Let  us  give  a  flight  fpecimen  of  this.  '  As  the  wor^* 
'  portu  denotes  the  name  of  city^    what  does  this  mean  ?  '  froni 

*  portare  to  carry  the  plough  where  gates  were  intended ;  fo 

*  portway   here   might   perhaps   take  the  name,   from  uniting 

*  the  lix  Roman  cities  here  mentioned.'  The  name  is  un- 
doubtedly from  port<i  a  Britifti  word  for  a  town ;  as  Port-rczvCj 
P^rZ-meadow  at  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  But  a  feature  worfe  than  all 
this  in  the  complexion  of  thefe  efl!ays,  is  an  air  of  fancy  info- 
lence  towards  the  late  Dr.  Stukeley.  This  is  peculiarly  aifumed, 
we  obferve,  by  all  the  little  and  petty  antiquaries  of  the  time. 
With  them  it  is  becoming  the  fafliion.  TJie  dunces^  to  ufe  the 
language  of  Pope,  are  all  up  in  arms  againft  genius  j  and  the 
fagle  is  hooted  at  by  all  the  owls  of  antiquarianifm. 

*  Xn.     Mr.  TViUis*s  Account  of  the  Battles  between  Edmund  Iron^ 

*  fide  and  Canute.^ 

Mr.  Willis  here  ventures  upon  a  higher  field  of  inquiry.  He 
afiumes  the  hiftorical  antiquary,  relies  upon  his  local  knowledge, 
and  endeavours  to'  fix  the  fcene  of  fome  memorable  engage- 
ments near  the  courfe  of  his  portway.  But  we  think  hjm 
more  unhappy  than  ever.  We  Ihall  juft  fhew  ^his,  and  then 
difmifs  him. 

He  objefts  to  Dr.  Stukeley's  fuppofition,  of  a  camp  called 
Tigbury  Ring  near  Salilbury  being  Roman  ;  becaufe,  forfooth ! 
it  is  circular,  and  *  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  camps  of  the 
''  Romans  were  angular,  thofe  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  cir- 

*  cular.*  It  may  have  been  '  allowed,'  that  the  Roman  camps 
are  always  circular ;  but  it  muft  have  been,  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  unthinking.     And  that  Mr«  Willis  ihould  here  take  it  for 

D  d  4  granted 
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granted  and  certain,  when  he  has  a  plain  demonftration  (as  it 
vrere)  before  his  eyes  at  the  very  moment,  in  the  camp  of  Old 
Sarum,  is  very  amazing. 

In  1 01 6  two  battles  were  fought  at  Pen  and  at  Sceorftan^  be- 
tween Canute  and  Edmund  Ironfide.  The  latter  of  thefe  battles 
Mr.  Willis  fixes  pofitively  near  Andover,  relying  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  has  written  an  account  of  it  that 
is  falfe  in  every  particular.     '  He  fays,  Canute  marched  from 

*  London,  to  attack  Edmund  in  the  weft  near  Andover.     The 

*  Portway  runs  through  Andover,'  only  hy  it  in  Taylor's  map, 

*  to  Sarjlan^  Sarfan  in  the  map,  '  adjoining  to  Waybill.'     A 
note  adds,  '  Way-hill  may  be  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  to. the 

*  Portway.     Pentcn  Grafton  is  in  this  parifli.'     The  battle  of 
Sceorftan,  *  according  to  Polydore,  was  fought  in  loco  ptfinoy 

*  not  far  from  Andover^  and  probably  in  Sarjian  fields  near  Way- 

*  hill.     In  proof  that  this  was  the  fpot  on  which  the  battle  was 

*  fought,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  one  large  barrow  at 

*  Penton^  and  about  four  more  upon  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

*  hill,  of  which  one  is  adjoining  to  Sceor/ian  or  Sarjfan  field,  all 

*  an  open  country,  in  loco  piano.     Canute  may  be  fuppofed  to 

*  have  recruited  his  forces  at  Winchefter ;  for  in  no  long  time 

*  after  this  defeat  Polydore  fays,  not  far  from  the  city  (viz.  Old 

*  5<?rttfff,  which  Edmufid  had  marched  to  relieve)  he  again  offered 

*  battle,  and  defcendjd  to  fight  the  Englifli.     1  his  may  be  eafily 

*  explained,  that  Canute  had  marched  on  the  Roman  road,  and 

*  made  Tigbury  Ring  his  camp ;  from  whence  (defcendit)  he 

*  came  down  to  fight  the  two  fucceeding  days,  in  the  valley  he^ 

*  tween  his  camp  and  Old  Sarum.     The  large  barrow   caDed 

*  An-barrowy  fjtuate  near  the  Bourne  river,  on  the  oppofite  fide 

*  from  the  camp,  and  near  the  city>  was  probably  the  place  of 
'  aftion,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  20,000  burnt  bodies  flain  in 

*  the  two  battles.'  This  is  -the  moft  extraordinary  inftance,  of 
falfified  hiftory  and  of  repofing  credulity,  that  the  world  per- 
haps has  ever  feen.  All  thefe  fad:s  of  Polydore,  are  abfolutely 
fabricated  by  him ;  and  the  writer,  who  could  believe  them  to 

be  true,  de("erved,to  be  expofed  by  his  fimplicity.  The  whole 
h'ftory  runs  thus  in  reality.  Edmund,  fays  that  moft  authentic 
of  all  our  hiftorians  for  the  Danifli  period,  Florence  of  Worcefter, 
faced  Canute,  not  at  Penton  or  Penton  Grafton  near  Andover  in 
Wiltihire,  as  Mr.  Willis  feems  to  infinuate,  and  yet  ventures 
not  to  fay;  but  '  in  Dorfetania  occurrit,  et  in  loco  qui  Peonnum 

*  vocatur,  juxta  Gillinghamy  congreffus,'  &c.  *.  Then  he  faced 
Canute  again,  not  at  Sarftan  near  Andover  in  Weft- Saxony; 
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but  left  Weft-Saxony,  where  the  laft  battle  was  fought,  croffed 
the  Thames,  and  entered  into  Huiccia*,  *  occurrit  in  Wiccid^  in 

*  loco  qui  Scearjian  nominatur  */'    But  where  was  Wiccia? 
Certainly  to  the  north  of  the  Thames.     This  river  was  the 
grand  boundary  at  the  time^  between  Mercia  and  Weft-Saxbny; 
and  Wiccia  was  a  part  of  Mercia.     This  very  year  I0i6,  fays  ' 
Florence,  '  Rex  Danorum  Canutus,  et  perfidus  Dux  Edricus 

*  Streona,  cum  multo  equitatu  amnem  Thamefim  (in  loco  qui 

*  Cricerlade  dicitur)  tranfeuntesy  2Lntc  Epiphaniam  Domini  Ader^ 
^  ciam  hoftilitcr  intra verunt,  et  multas  villes  in  fP^arrewicanS 
'  provincia  populantes  incenderunt  f.*  But,  as  Florence  fub- 
joins  in  another  place,   *  egregio  Merciorum  fegi  Welfario— 

*  ^thelredus  in  regnum  fucceffit;  cui  Hwicciorum  fubreguliis 

*  OfheruSy^-^Hwicdamy  cui  dignitate  praefidebat  regia,  proprii 

*  antiftitis  dignitate  honorari  fublimarique  defiderans  regimine,* 
advifed  Ethelred  to  form  Mercia  into  feveral  bifhopricks.  ttthel- 
red  4id  fo.     •  Et  quia  civitas  Wigornia^  tempore  quo  regna- 

*  bant  Britones  vel  Roman i  in  Britannia,  et  tunc  et  nunc  totius 
^  Hwiccia — ^metropolis  extitit  famofa,  cathedram  erexit  pontifi- 

*  calem  dignitater  in  ea,  parochiarum  jam  divifarum  primam 

*  conftituens  HwicciamX.'  Wiccia  therefore  comprehended  all 
the  ancient  diocefe  of  Worcefter;  all  Gloucefterfhire  eaft  of 
the  Severn,  all  Worcefterftiire  except  a  fmall  part  to  the  north- 
weft,,  and  all  Warwickfliire  fbuth  of  the  Avon,  with  the  town 
of  Warwick  to  the  north  §.  The  Sceorjian  therefore  can  onljr 
be  in  the  country  of  Wiccia,  as  it  was  then  conftituted,  and 
bounded  by  that  great  limit  of  Mercia  on  the  fouth,  the  Thames; 
and  cannot  poflibly  be  either  in  Wiltfhire  ||  or  in  Hampftiire,  ih 
any  county  fouth  of  the  Thames.  But  did  Canute,  after  this 
battle,  march  towards  ^/«^ify?^r,  and  Edmund  towards  S a li/itiryy 
as  PoJydore  Virgil  affifms,  and  Mr. Willis  believes?  No!  'Ca- 
'  nutus  e  caftris  fuos  abire  filentio  juflit,  et  verfus  Lundoniam  iter 

*  arripiens,  ad  naves  repedavit,  ac  noii  multo  poft  Lundoniam 

*  re-obfedit.*  Edmund  '  in  PFe/i-Saxoniam  revertitur/  and, 
marching  up  to  London,  '  Lundonienfes  cives  ab  obfidione— 

*  liberavit,  Danos  ad  fuos  naves  fugavit^.'  And  Mr.  Willis's 
battles  at  Pcnton  and  Sarftan,  atTigbury  Ring  and  at  Salifbury, 
with  his  20,000  men  flain  and  burnt,  vanifh  at  once  from  the 
fcene,  like  the  ghofts  of  the  night  before  the  beams  of  the 
morning. 

•  Page  585.  t  P:383-'  t  P.  559- 

§  Gibfon's  Camden »  c.  617.  edit.  5d. 

II  Sec  an  attempt  to  fix  it  in  the  north  of  Wiltlhire,  Gib{bn'» 
Camden,  102-1O3;  oppofed  by  618,  and  here  refuted, 
fl  P.  386.337* 
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*  XIII.     Obfirvations  on  antient  Spurs.     By  Francis  Grofgy  EJqJ^ 

Though  the  exa(9:  origin  of  fpurs  is  unknown,  they  muft  ne- 
ceflarily,  fa^s  Mr.  Grofe,  '  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  art  of 

*  riding  on  horfeback.'     Mr.  Grofe  fhews  accordingly,  that  the 
Romans  had  fpurs,  *  at  lead  as  early  as  the  Auguftan  age.'  Yet 

*  for  fome  reafon  not  eafy  to  difcover*  [it  Jhduld  he,  not  eafy  to 
be  difcovered],  *  among  the  many  equeftrian  figures,  that  have 

*  furvived  the  ravages  of  war,  time,  and  weather,  hone  of  the 

*  riders  are  reprefentcd   with  fpurs  or   any  equivalent   con- 

*  trivance.* 

*  Montfaucon  fuppofes  that  the  antient  fpurs. were  fmall 

*  points  of  iron,  faftencd  to  a  little  plate  of  metal,  fixed  to  the 

*  flioe  on  the  fide  of  the  heel ;  for  fuch  he  has  feen  worn  by  iU 

*  pea/ants  in  France :  and  to  fuch  points  he  conceives  that  fen- 

*  teqce  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  *  to  allude,  '  It  is  hard  to 

*  kick  againft  the  pricks ;'  the  fame  as  is  ufed  by  Terence,  who 

*  fays  '  contra  ftimulum  ne  calces.'    He  alfo  gives  the  deJine- 

*  ation  of  an  antient  ipur,  confifting  of  a  point  fixed  to  an  iron 

*  femicircle,  contrived  to  hook  upon  the  flioe.'    And  this  kind 
of  fpur,  we  are  told,  is  found  « in  many  of  our  antient  monu- 

*  ments.*     And,  as  Mr.  Grofe  informs  us  more  fully  in  another 
place,  V the  equeftrian  figures  in  the  great  feals  of  mojl  of  our 

*  kings  and  antient  barons^  from  the  conqueji  to  the  time  of  Ed^ 

*  ward  lily  are  reprefented  with  fpurs  confifting  of  only  one 

*  point,  fomewhat  refembling  the  gaffle  with  which  fighting- 

*  cocks  >are  armed,' 

Then  came  the  rouelle  or  wheel  fpur  (fo  called  from  the  re- 
«  volution  of  its  fpicula'  about  an  axis),'  and  ^  evidently  an 

*  after-thought  or  improvement.'     This  '  was  worn  \n  common 

*  with'  the  other,  <  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft.'  But  it 
was  much  fuperiour.     *  If  the  point  was  broken  or  bent  in  tlie 

*  pryck  fpur,  it  became  entirely  ufelefs  ;  whereas,  by  the  rota- 
.«  tion  of  the  wheel,  the  place  was  fuppHed  with  a  fucceffion  of 

*  others,  and  the  fame  motion  prevented  its  injuring  the  horfe.* 
But  the  points  of  the  rowell  fpur  were  made  at  laft  of  an  enor- 
mous length,  even  more  enormous  than  we  remember  the  late 
Sir  Alheton  Lever  to  have  worne,  in  the  coxcomb  days  of  his 
youth.     This  we  may  fee  from  one,  «  which  was  difcovered  ia 

*  .digging  the  foundation  for  the  obelifk  on  Barnet  Commoq 
^<  Middlefex,  ereded  in  memory  of  the  bloody  battle  fought  on 

*  that  ipot  bet  ween  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter;  in  which 


f  Chap.  ix.  ver.  5. 
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battle  It  IS  probable  its  owner  fell,  and  was  buried  on  the  field 
of  battle.'  And,  inthi?,  *  the  length  of  the  rowells  from  the 
centre  to  the  point  is  three  inches^  pf  the  neck  of  the  fpur  on  a 
ftrait  [ftraight J  line  four  inches^^  and  the  *  weight  ten  ounces 
and  a  quarter.* 
Three  plates  of  fpurs  accompany  this  defcription, 

[  Ttq  be  continued'  J 


Art.  VI.     The  American  Hunter ;  a  Tale  from  Incidents  which 
happened  during  the  ff^ar  with  America,     To  which  is  annexed  a 
^Somerfetjhire  Story.     8vo.  2s.  6d,    Kearfley.  London,  1789. 

XX7E  have  perufed  the  performances  in  this  volume  with 
^^  much  fatisfaftion.  They  have  no  other  mutual  con- 
nexion than  are  diredled  to  one  great  and  good  objedt,  the  duty 
incumbent  on  children  to  refpe6l,  with  lafting  tenderaefs  and 
gratitude,  the  feelings  and  admonitions  of  their  parents.  This 
iicceflary  leffon  both  the  Tale  and  the  Story  are  equally  well  cal- 
culated to  imprefs  on  young  and  dudiile  minds* 
'  Th^  American  Hunter^  which  is  the  title  of  the  firft,  contains, 
in  the  narrow  compafs  of  an  hundred  pages,  more  tendernefs 
iind  horror  than  we  have  lately  found  in  works  of  a  fimilar  kind. 
The  fa£b  are  few  and  fimple,  but  fufficiently  afFe£Hng.  An 
officer  decoys  a  young  lady  from  an  old  aunt,  with  whom  fhc 
was  on  a  vifit  at  Southampton ;  marries  her,  carries  her  with 
him  to  America,  and  is  there,  after  having  two  children,  tempted 
by  an  uncle  to  abandon  her,  under  the  pretext  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  not  been  regularly  performed.  The  moment  (he 
is  made  acquainted  with  his  treacherous  refolution,  by  the  offer 
of  an  annuity  to  her  in  his  name,  which  fee  difdains  to  accept, 
fee  fellies  forjh  in  queft  of  fome  fea-port,  that  fee  may  get  back 
to  her  native  country,  but  lofes  herfelf  and  the  two  babes  in  the 
woods.  One  of  thefe  dies  with  fatigue,  and  is  afterwards  de- 
voured before  her  eyes  by  a  hungry  wolf,  while  the  other,  while 
fee  is  afleep,  is  torn  from  her  bofom  by  a  bear.  She  awakes, 
mifles  the  child,  and  becomes  furious  with  grief  and  defpair* 
The  following  fcene  is  deeply  wronght ;  it  exhibits  the  forlorn 
and  diftradted  mother  perifeing  in  a  ftorm.  The  labourers  and 
peafantry  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  often  turn  out  to  behold 
the  tempefl  venting  its  rage  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  are 
made  the  fpedlators  of  her  awful  catailrophe : 

'  The  loud  near  thunder  had  aroufed  poor  Fanny«  It  became 
very  dark;  but  through  the  black  fcene,  amid  the  lightcning's 
bright  inceiTant  fiaihes  was  feen  a  poor  diilraded  human  figurdpafllng 

and 
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and  repafling  on  the  mountain,  in  every  attitude  of  diftre^  and 
frenzy.  Sometimes  with  arms  extended,  then  on  her  knees,  and 
again  with  clafped  hands  invoking  her' deftiny.  No  fooner  was  it 
known  on  the  mart  than  every  eye  was  attentive,  every  ^-iX^  out,  to 
view  the  dreadful  ftrife,  till  the  florm  pouring  thicker  around  her, 
ihe  became  fcarcely  difcemible  but  at  intervals,  and  then  only  to 
thofe  who  had  the  bed  glafles.  Now,  cried  an  old  fsdlor,  (he  is 
fitting  quite  ftill  on  the  very  brink  of  the  clifF,  looking  down  to  its 
bottom ;  but  now  ihe  has  turned  her  face,  and  is  looking  full  at  the 
cloud  from  whence  the  Horm  proceeds.  The  lightening  llafhes  in 
her  face,  but  (he  moves  not !  The  whirlwind  increafed,  and  a  heavy 
ihower  entirely  hid  her  from  their  fight ;  when  it  abated  again,  they 
\  had  a  glimpfe  of  her ;  it  was  the  laii !  ihe  was  tumbling,  daihing 
down  the  craggy  fide  of  the  cliff!' 

This  fcene  needs  not  the  imagery  of  good  and  bad 
angels  to  heighten  it.  -  This  would  be  a  palpable  defeft 
in  the  compofition;  and  it  is  ieldom  ufed  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  our  feelings.  The  other  Story  is  of  a  more  ilmple 
ahd  tranquil  nature.  It  is  beautifully  told,  and  has  an  agreeable 
iffue.  The  incident  and  feeling  in  which  it  originates  appear  to 
lis  rather  improbable ;  but  the  fubfequent  fa6ts  hang  together 
by  a  thread  which  genius  only  could  imagine.  Here  alfo  are 
many  touches  of  nature  which  go  to  the  heart,  and  are  more 
impreifive  than  all  the  artificial  eloquence  in  the  world.  What 
a  pity  the  work  ihould  be  fo  flovenly  printed  that  the  firft  page 
,  prefents  an  errata  large  enough,  to  damn  the  beil  book  in  the 
language. 


Art.  VII.  A  Treatlfe  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children^  with  General 
DtreSiions  for  the  Mattagement  of  Infants- from  the  Birth*  By 
Michael  Underwood^  M,  D.  Licentiate  in  Midwifery^  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  London  j  and  Phyjician  to  the  Sritijh 
Lying-in  HofpitaL  A  New  Edition^  revifed  and  enlarged.  Small 
8vo.  2  vols.  7s.  fewcd.     Mathews.     London,  1789. 

TNR.  Underwood  has  treated  more  largely,  and  indeed  more 
-*-^  ufefully,  of  the  difeafes  of  children,  than  any  preceding 
writer  on  the  fubjeft, .  It  is  certain  that  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine has  hitherto  remained  too  much  uncultivated.  The  in- 
ability of  young  children  to  give  any  particular  account  of  tfieir 
complaints,  mull  necefTarily, involve  the  diagnoflics  of  their  dif- 
eafes in  great  obfcurity ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  phy- 
ficians are  obliged  to  form  their  opinions  chiefly  upon  fome  ge- 
neral principles,  fuppofed  to  predominate  in  the  conilitutions  of 
Infants,-  In  many  diforders  this  fummary  mode  of  determination 

will 
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will  lead  to  fuccefsful  praftice ;  but  it  Is  by  no  means  an  univerfal 
guide  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 

The  prefent  edition  of  this  work  is  confiderably  enlarged, 
and  enriched  with  many  valuable  improvements,  which,  as  be- 
ing fcattered  in  various  places,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fpecify. 
We  fhall,  however,  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extraft  from 
the  author's  obfervations  on  eruptive  complaints : 

«  The  firft  I  Ihall  notice  appears  chiefly  in  teething  children,  very 
much  refcmbles  the  mcafles,  and  has  been  fometimes  miftaken  for  it. 
It  is  preceded  by  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  but  is  attended  with  very 
little  fever,  though  the  ralh  continues  very  florid  for  three  days,  like 
the  meafles,  hut  does  not  dry  ofi^  in  the  manner  of  that  difeafe.  It 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  fliell  powders,  or  fometimes  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitre  and  compound  powder  of  contrayerva,  with 
a  dote  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  other  gentle  laxative,  on  the  going 
off  of  the  rafli. 

*  An  eruption  ftill  left  frequently  met  with,  appears  fometimes 
after  children  have  cut  all  their  firft  teeth.  I  know  not  what  name 
ought  to  be  given  to  this  kind  of  eruption,  which  breaks  out  in  the 
form  of  round  lumps,  as  large  as  middling-fized  peas,  very  hard, 
with  a  very  red  bafe,  and  white  at  the  top,  as  if  they  contained  a 
little  lymph.  ^  ^ 

'  They  come  out  fuddcnly,  without  previous  flckncfs  at  the  fto- 
mach,  are  not  fore,  difpofed  to  itch,  nor  ever  give  any  trouble,  and 
are  feldom  feen  but  on  parts  that  are  ufually  uncovered,  and  are 
fometimes  there  in  great  numbers,  refembling  the  diftind  fmall-pox  | 
but  are  harder,  more  inflamed,  and  lefs  purulent. 

<  Alarming,  as  well  as  unufual,  as  is  this  appearance,  I  believe 
the  eruption  is  always  perfedlly  harmlefs,  if  not  repelled  by  cold  or 
imprpper  treatment ;  and  will  dry  away  in  three  or  four  days ;  not 
thipg  more  being  neceffary  than  the  little  remedies  diredled  for  the 
former,  and  to  keep  the  child  within  doors,  if  the  weather  be  cold, 

'  An  eruption  of  an  appearance  equally  uncommon  aiid  analogous 
to  the  above,  1  have  met  with  only  in  children  of  at  leaft  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  fuch  as  have  alfo  been  affedled  with  flight 
fymptoms  of  fcrofula ;  though  I  have  not  feen  it  frequently  enough 
to  afcertain  its  being,  in  any  degree,  owing  to  that  fpecific  virus.  It 
breaks  out  fuddenly,  covering  at  once  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
but  occaflpning  neither  pain  nor  itching ;  nor  arc  children  fick  at 
the  ftomach,  nor  otherwife  ill  with  it,  though  it  lalls  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

<  This  eruption,  therefore,  like  fome  "others,  is  taken  notice  of 
chiefly  for  its  Angular  appearance,  which,  though  fomewhat  like  the 
nettle-rafli,  is  of  a  diffi^fent  figure,  but  may  be  pretty  exaftly  con- 
ceived of  by  the  little  red  lumps  fometimes  left  by  the  fmall-pox, 
after  they  are  turned,  and  alfo  rubbed  or  picked  off;  efpecially  aftef 
the  cryftalline  or  watery  fpecics,  and  where  the  puftules  have  been 
pretty  numerous. 

*  If 
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•  If  the  firft  pafDges  are  at  all  difturbed,  my  attention  is  ppin" 
dpally  directed  to  them,  otherwife  to  the  (late  of  the  Ikin ;  and  in 
this  cafe^  I  have  uAially  diredled  final]  dofes  of  Dr.  James's  powder^ 
to  be  taken  for  a  few  nights  at  going  to  bed,  and  the  polychred  fait 
and  rhubarb  occafionally,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  acitated  water  of  ammonia. 

'  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  the  eruption  puts  on  a  darker  co- 
k>ur,  is  lefs  prominent,  and  begins  to  icale  off  in  a  branny  fcurf^ 
fomewhat  like  the  meafles  :  but  (hould  no  fuch  change  take  place, 
the  vihutn  antimonii  ihould  be  taken  two  or  'three  times  a-day ;  to 
which;  if  no  amendment  (hould  foon  be  perceived,  a  few  drops  of 
the  tindura  cantharidis  may  be  added;  a  remedy  often  very  effica- 
cious in  diforders  of  the  Ikin ;  but  fhould  be  adminiflered  with 
caution. 

'  Another  fafh,  or  rather  eruption,  takes  place  both  in  bowel 
complaints  and  in  teething,  and  always  appears  to  be  beneficial.  It 
confiib  of  vefications  on  oliflers  of  different  fizes,  refembling  little 
icalds  or  burns,  and  continues  for  feveral  days.  They  come  out  in 
different  parts,  but  chiefly  on  the  belly,  ribs,  and  thighs  j  and  con- 
tain a  fiiarp  lymph,  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  let  out  by  a  puncture 
with  a  needle,  efpecially  from  the  larger  ones.  No  medicine 
k  necefiary  but  fuch  as  the  particular  ftate  of  the  bowels  may 
call  for,  which  ufual  abounds  with  acidity  whenever  there  is  much 
eruption  on  the  (kin. 

•  An  eruption,  vulgarly  termed  fcorbutic,  infelUng  the  face  and 
neck,  and  difcharging  a  (harp  ichor  that  excoriates  wherever  it  runsj 
and  difficult  of  cure  by  chemical  alteratives,  will  often  yield  in  a 
ihort  time  to  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  iium  aquaticum.  From  one 
to  four  or  five  table  fpoonsful  may  be  given,  mixed  with  one  or 
more  fpoonsful  of  new  milk,  three  time  a  day,  according  to  the 
child's  age,  and  the  ftate  of  its  llomach ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  fenna  tea  or  other  common 
laxative. 

•  I  (hall  clofe  this  account  with  a  defcription  of  an  eruption  that 
IS  (ingular  enough,  refembling  very  much  the  herpes  or  broad  ring- 
worm, or  the  aduft-col  ured  (pots  left  on  the  face  after  an  attack  of 
St.  Anthony's  (ire,  1  have  feen  it  in  various  parts,  but  I  think  only 
on  fuch  as  arc  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  fretted  by  feme  part  of  the 
infant*s  drefs,  efpecially  on  the  nates  and  contiguous  parts  covered 
by  the  clothes ;  where  the  blotches  are  always  the  broadeft  and  moft 
rank.  Were.it  to  appear  no  where  elfe,  it  would  feem  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  fharpnefs  of  the  urine  and  ftools,  as  the  (kin  has  a 
very  heated  appearance,  though  the  eruption,  1  believe,  is  not  at  all 
painful.  It  frequently  breaks  out  before  the  peHod  of  teething,  but 
the  bowels  are  generally  fomewhat  difordered,  and  the  ftools  voided 
very  green,  or  elfe  become  fo  vtry  foon  afterwards.  This  I  take  to 
be  one  of  thofe  eruptions  occafioned  by  fome  bad  quality  of  the 
breaft-milk,  as  I  have  never  met  with  it  but  in  young  infants  whofe 
nurfes  milk  has  been  old,  and  has  alfo  coiitraftcd  a  very  difagreeablc 
tafte.  If  that  ftiould  not  be  the  cafe,  the  ra(h  will  probably  require 
nothing  but  the  light  abforbent  medicine  before  mentioned,  and  to 

guard 
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guard  agafnft  cohftipation.  But  if  thefe  means  ihould  not  fucceed  ia 
a  ihorc  time,  the  nurfe  ought  to  be  changed. 

'  In  all  the  eruptive  complaints  of  infants  taking  cold  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoidedy  and  great  caution  be  ufed  in  regard  to  all  ex- 
ternal applications,  as  well  as  keeping  the  belly  open.  If  the  child 
is  fick  at  the  flomach,  a  little  magneiia,  teflaceous  powders,  or  the 
compound  powder  of  cbntrayerva  joined  with  them,  may  be  given 
now  and  then ;  or  ihould  the  raih  be  hadily  flruck  in,  and  the  child 
be  ill,  it  (hould  be  immediately  put  into  a  warm-bath,  and  after- 
wards take  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  aromatic  confedion,  with  cnt 
without  a  few  drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony,  in  fimple  miat 
water. 

*  Should  any  fcabs  become  very  dry  and  hard,  which  the  cnifta 
ladlea  will  fometimes  be,  efpe^ially  when  they  extend  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  feem  to  give  pain,  they  may  be  touched  with  1 
little  cream,  or  with  oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  of  kali ;  but  not  a  large  furface  at  a  time.  Or  (hould  they 
be  very  moill,  and  caufe  pain  by  flicking  to  tlie  cap,  they  may  be 
dufled  with  a  little  common  powder,  or  widi  flowers  of  (ulphur,  and 
covered  with  a  finged  rag,  but  Ihould  be  very  cautions  of  doing 
much  more,  as  the  fuppref&onr  of  any  confiderable  eruption  on  the 
fkin  may  occafion  the  worft  effeds,  cfpecially  during  the  time  of 
teething.* 

Dr.  Underwood,  having  'intended  the  work  for  general  u(e  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  faculty,  has  very  properly  either  rejeded 
all  technical  terms,  or  given  an  explanation  of  their  meanings 
In  avoiding  obfcurity,  he  has,  in  fome  places,  become  perhaps 
too  difFufe ;  but  this,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  particularly  pardonable 
in  a  treatife  where  utility,  more  than  elegance  of  compofition, 
js  the  objed:  of  the  writer. 


Art.  VIII.  Thoughts  on  the  Seafons^  (ffc.  partly  in  the  Scotttjh 
Diale£f.  By  David  Davidfon.  8vo.  4s.  fewed.  Murray, 
London,  1789. 

nnHE  author  of  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Seafons'  is  an  accurate 
-*•  obferver  of  nature ;  his  defcriptions  are  not  fhreds  and 
patches  from  former  writers.  But  his  predilection  for  the 
Scottifh  dialeft,  or  rather  for  a  flrange  mixture  of  Scotch  and 
Englifh,  will  prevent  his  *  Thoughts'  from  being  generally 
read.  I'he  objed  of  Qw^ry  author  is  to  be  read,  to  be  known, 
and  to  live  in  the  public  opinion ;  when  therefore  a  writer  fo 
contrives  that  his  readers  muft  necejfarily  be  few,  he  appears  to 
us,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have  committed  a. literary  fuicide.  Such, 
we  are  afraid,  is  the  cafe  of  Mr.Davidfon.  He  writes  in  a  language 
which  is  no  where  fpoken  but  by  the  peafants  of  his  own  coun- 
try. We  fay  peafants,  for  among  perfuns  in  the  fmallefl  degree 
I  above 
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above  the  loweft  clafs  much  of  the  language  of  the  Thoughts  is 
not  to  be  found,  would  not  be  underftood,  and  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  unintelligible.  Mr.  Davidfon's  literary  offspring 
muft  therefore  live,  while  it  does  live,  in  a  very  narrow  circle, 
and  its  days  muft  be  few. 

We  have  faid  that  Mr.  Davidfon  is  an  accurate  obferver  of 
nature;  but  it  is  expefted  of  a  poet  that,  after  he  has  obferved 
with  care  and  attention,  he  fhould  feleft  with  tafte.  We  think 
our  author  has  not  always  done  this ;  he  appears  rather  to  wiQi 
to  give  the  whole  of  his  thoughts  and  obfervations  without  fe<- 
le^ion,  to  blend  the  great  and  little,  the  ferious  and  ludicrous, 
in  one  common  mafs.  The  followmg  fhort  extraft  will,  to 
thofe  who  underftand  the  language,  be  an  example  and  confir- 
mation of  what  we  have  faid : 


•*  Upo'  the  cliff, 


Within  a  hallow  craig  where  none  dare  go. 
The  eagle  has  his  hannt^^ — a  royal  neft  — 
Bequeathed  to  him  and  his  iince  tiq^e  unken'd-^ 
There  to  the  beetling  rock  he  hefts  his  prey, 
Of  lajn  or  hare,  ta  efi  frac  the  vale  below. 
Upo'  the  brow  he  fits,  and  round  him  deals 
Unto  his  unfledg'd  fons  the  fleihy  feaft — 
Himfelf  wi*  penches  flaw'd,  he  dights  his  neb. 
And  to  the  fun,  in  drowfy  mood,  fpreads  out 
His  boozy  tail. — Right  o'er  the  ftcep  he  leans, 
When  his  well-plenifh'd  king-hood  voiding  needs; 
And,  fploiting,  ilrikes  the;  ftane  his  grauy  hit, 
Wi'  piftol  fcreed,  0lot  frae  his  gorlin  doup.' 

The  Thoughts  on  the  Seafons  are  written  in  blank  verfe,  but 
Ae  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing,  in  many  places, 
humorous  lyric  compofitions  in  rhyme,  which  have  conilderable 
merit  in  their  way. 

Art.  IX.  Injiru^tons  for  cutting  out  Appard  for  the  Poor\ 
frincipalfy  intended  for  the  Ajjiflance  of  the  Patroneffes  jof  Sunday 
Schools,  and  other  charitable  In/iitutions,  hut  ufeful  in  all  Fa-- 
tnilies.  Containing  PatternSy  DireSiions^  and  CakuhtionSj 
whereby  the  mofl  inexperienced  may  readily  buy  the  Materials^  cut 
out  and  value  each  Article  of  Clothing  of  every  Size,  without  the 
leaji  Difficulty^  aud  with  the  greatejl  Exa^nefs  ;  with  a  Preface^ 
containing  a  Plan  for  affi/Iing  the  Parents  of  Poor  Children  he<^ 
longing  to  Sunday  Schools  to  clothe  them ;  and  other  ufeful  Obfer^ 
vations.  Publijhedfor  the  Benefit  of  the  Sunday  School  Children 
at  Hertingfordbury^  in  the  County  of  Hertford -y  where  the  4ib0ve 
Plan  has  been  found  to  be  the  bejl  Encouragement  to  the  Parents 
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to  fend  their  Children  to  the  Sunday  School^  and  at  the  fame  Time 
the  beft  Source  of  Employment  for  the  Schools  of  Indujlry^  8vo. 
4S«6d«  boards.    Walter*    London,  1789. 

^  H  E  tnoft  fupcrficial  obfcf  ver  muft  admit  that  the  bare  office 
'■'  of  alms-giving  is  of  itfelf  a  very  iitconfiderable  part  of  ge- 
nuine charity.  Beudes  the  mailner  and  time  of  performing  thefe. 
benevolen^ieS)  there  are  a  number  of  little  attentions,  without 
which  the  greateft  profufion  will  be  either  difregarded  or  mifap- 
plied.  Among  thefe,  perhaps,  few  are  fo  neceflary  as  encou- 
raging that  laudable  pride  by  which  every  individual  is  fenfible 
how  far  his  own  confequence  depends  on  his  capacity  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  and  family  by«  induflry  and  ufefulnefs*  When 
once  the  mind  is  fo  far  depraved  as  to  lofe  a  jufl  fenfe  of  that 
humiliation  a  flate  of  dependence  brings  with  it,  there  is  an  en  J 
to  all  honeft  exertion.  Poverty  is  no  longer  confidered  as  an 
evil,  and  the  only  objeft  is  how  to  procure  the  neccflaries  of  life 
on  the  eafiefl  terms.  How  far  the  refpeftablc  inftitutioii,  to 
whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  work  before  us,  has  been 
attentive  to  thefe  circumflances,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the 
following  felefiions  from  the  preface : 

*  The  following  little  tradl  has  been  haftily  cdmpiled  from. a  col-  . 
le£lion  of  memorandums  made  for  private  convenience,  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  repeated  calculation  and  contrivance  every  time  there 
iwas  occafion  to  furnifh  any  of  the  articles  hereafter  ipecified.  Hav« 
ing  been  found  of  fingular  fervice  to  this  purpofe,  and  being  much 
fought  for  by  feveral  friends,  and  others  concerned  in  charitable  in- 
fUtutions,  however  willingly  and  gladly  a  convenience  of  fo  trifling 
a  nature  was  communicated,  the  tranfcribing  and  preparing  the  fe- 
veral heads  of  information  was  found  to  break  in  fo  much  upon 
other  neceflary  occupations  and  employments,  that  the  idea  prefented 
itfelf  of  committing  a  few  copies  to  the  prefs,  principally  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  friends ;  with  which  view,  therefore,  the  materials 
were  put  into  the  prefent  form.  It  afterwards  occurred,  that  if  a 
larger  number  fhould  happen  to  be  wanted,  a  profit  might  enfue 
from  a  fale  of  the  remainder,  which  would  increafe  the  fund  of  the 
little  eflablifhments  that  firfl  gave  rife  to  the  plan  itfelf;  and  to  which 
purpofe  any  profit  that  may  arife'will  be  faithfully  appropriated. 

*•  The  ettablifhments  abovementioned  are,  two  Sunday  Schools, 
and  two  Day  Schools,  or  what  are  generally  termed  Schools  of  In- 
duftry.  So  much  has  been  ably  written  in  recommendation  of  thefd 
invitations,  that  inferior  attempts  would  be  uielefs.  But  the  diffi^ 
culty  has  been  to  devife  a  permanent  inducement  to  parents  to  fend 
their  children  to  the  former  of  thefe  ufeful  feminaries,  without  break* 
ing  in.  too  much  upon  the  funds  fubfcribed  for  their  eflablifhrnent^ 
by  donations  of  money  or  clothing,,  which  in  the  end  have  been 
found  too  often  to  defeat  the  falutary  purpofe  fpr  which  they  were 
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intended.  The  plan  that  is  now  fubmitted  to  the  generovs  beite^ 
factors  of  the  infant  poor  i«»  to  appropxiate  a  fms^  part  only  of  the 
Sunday  fchool  fand  towards  aflilting  the;  parent^  to  clothe  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  aiiHbnce  that  has  been  found  fully  adequate  to  that 
purpofe  is,  an  allowance  of  one  fourth  part  only  of  the  price  of 
every  article  of  clothing  at  the  prime  coll  of  the  materials  after  the 
£uxie  has  been  made  up  by  the  girls  at  the  Day  School,  or  School  of 
Jnduflry.  This  allowance,  though  at  firll  fight  it  may  appear  to  be 
an  advantage  of  only  25  per  cent,  will,  upon  the  loweft  calculation, 
be  found  to  produce  a  faving  in  fa^  of  50  per  cent.,  and  in  fome 
articles  coniiderably  more. 

«  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  above  faving  of  50  per 
€ent.  can  only  take  place  where  there  is  a  School  of  induliry  upon 
a  plan  finvilar  to  that  eftabliftied  in  the  pariQi  of  Hertingfbrdbury. 
Ax  this  School  of  Indudry  the  materials  for  work  are  all  found  by 
dke  Sunday  School  fund.  The  parents  are  at  the  (ble  expence  of 
teaching  die  children,  viz.  3d.  per  week  for  each  (cholar  \  and  the 
work,  when  finifhed,  is  brought  home  to  the  warehoufe  of  the  cha- 
rity fund,  to  be  purchafed  at  the  prime  coil  of  the  materials,  de- 
ducing the  allowance  of  one  fourth  before  mentioned.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  child  or  children  working  each  article  have  the  pre- 
ference of  buying  it.  The  making  of  each  article  being  gratis,  may 
fai  ly  be  eftimated  at  15  per  cent,  which,  added  to  20  per  cent,  gained 
upon  the  purchafe  ot  the  materials  wholeiale,  makes  35  per  c^it. 
and  the  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  being  nearly  20  per 
cent*  more,  makes  altogether  at  lead  a  faving  of  50  per  cent. 

'  A  condition  annexed  to  this  regulation  is,  that  no  parent  can 
have  the  benefit  of  it  whofe  child  does  not  belong  to  the  Sunday 
School,  from  whence  three  material  advantages  have  been  found  to 
refult :  ifl.  It  induces  the  parents  to  permit,  and  even  to  be  anxious 
for,  their  children  to  attend  the  Sunday  School,  adly.  It  materially 
aflifts  the  parents  in  providing  their  children  with  decent  clothing, 
which  removes  the  difficulty  that  has  arifen  in  moft  places  ia  reQ>^ 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Sunday  School  children ;  and,  inHead  oTen* 
couraging  idlenefs,  which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  too  often 
the  cafe  with  donations  of  money  or  clothing,  it  is  a  (pur  to  in- 
duftry.  A  little  money  thus  appropriated  is  of  ib  extenfive  an  a£iftance, 
that  even  if  the  above  objedtion  did  not  lie  to  partial  benefaQions 
of  clothing  to  particular  children,  the  iame  fum  necelTary  to  that 
purpofe  wSl  be  found  of  infinitely  more  benefit,  if  fo  applied,  as  will 
appear  from  the  fpecimen  here  fubjoined,  wluch  is  with  diffidence 
fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  at  prefent  afiift  the  Son- 
day  School  Fund  with  fuch  kind  donations,' 

By  this  fpecimen  it  appears  that,  for  the  expence  of  only 

eight  guineas  to  the  fubfcribers,  the  children  of  the  Sunday 

School  were  clothed  for  one  year,  their  parents  with  eafe  fup- 

^lying  three-fourths  of  the  heceffary  fum,  which,  by  the  prudent 

'  management  of  the  fubfcribers,  was  le&  than  half  what  would 
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have  been  paid,  for  the  fame  things,  in  the  common  mode  of 
purchafing. 

*  Laftly.  It  provides  the  Day  School  for  the  girh,  or  School  of 
Indtiftry,  with  condant  materials  for  teaching  th^m  to  work,  which 
the  poverty  of  mbft  of  the  parents  renders  it  impoffible  for  them 
otherwife  to  have.  As  the  great  objedl  with  refpecl  to  the  poorer 
fort  of  girls  is  to  bring  them  up  with  the  ability  to  make  good  fer- 
vants,  and  ufeful  mothers  to  families  of  their  own,  the  regulation 
in  the  fchools  alluded  to  is  not  only  to  teach  them  knitting  and 
plain- work,  but  to  inftru6i  them  in  the  neceflary  article  of  mending 
their  own  things  5  for  this  purpofe,  ^nd  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the 
fchoolmiftrefs,  a  week  is  allotted  to  e^h  employment,  viz.  one  week 
for  knitting,  the  next  week  for  plain-^work,  and  the  third  week  the 
parents  are  direfted  to  fend  the  linen  belonging  to  themfelves  and 
families  to  be  mended  and  repaired:  and  the  fourth  week  the  chil- 
dren return  to  knitting  again.* 

« 

We  have  next  an  account  how  very  ferviceaWe  Inftitutions 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  poor  lying-in  Viromen  j  but  as  the 
plan  is  not  cffentially  different  from  many  fubfcriptions  already 
well  fupported,  we  Ihall  omit  thit  part  of  the  preface  to  make 
room  for  the  following,  which  fh^s  how  attentive  the  bene- 
volent inhabitants  of  HertingfordbuJty^have  fhewn  themfelves  to 
the  proper  mode,  of  making  charity  acceptable  and  ufeful : 

«  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  put  together  it  occurred  that  the 
means  fo  fuccefsfully  pradifcd  of  affixing  the  poor  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  might  occafionally,  and  in  k\tTt  feafons,  be  applied  to- 
wards the  reduftion  of  the  heavy  expence  of  provifions ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  late  fevere  froft,  the  feveral  families  in  the  parifh  of 
Hertingfordbury  beforementioned,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  in  num- 
ber^, wcr^  fent  to,  and  inquiry  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  bread  each 
particular  family  confumed  in  a  week.  That  being  afcertained,  and 
the  price  of  bread  arid  flour  being  at  that  time  7^d.  per  quartern  loaf, 
they  were  given  to  underftand  that  for  every  quartern  loaf,  or  for 
every  quartern  of  flour  that  they  confumed,  they  would  have  an  al- 
lowance of  ad-  The  greater  part  of  the  parifli  purphafe  flour  and 
bake  their  own  bread.  The  mode  by  which  this  charity  was  con* 
dufted  is  as  follows  :  weekly  tickets  were  made  out,  containing  the 
pame  of  every  family,  the  number  of  quartern  loaves  or  quarterns  of 
flour  each  family  confumed,  and  the  deduftion  to  be  allowed  on  the 
rcfpeaive  quantities  at  the  fate  of  2d.  per  quartern;  forinftance, 
«  A.B.  and  family  confumc  twelve  quarterns  per  week;  allow  2s.' 
This  done,  notice  was  given  to  the  different  mealraen  and  bakers 
with  whom  each  family  dealt,  to  receive  the  above  ticket,  figned  by 
the  donor,  as  fo  much  money  on  behalf  of  the  perfon  who  brought 
it,  with  diredions  to  fend  it  to  the  donor  as  a  check  to  be  compared 
with^he  bill  for  the  different  allowances  to  each  family.  By  this  plan 
the  poor  of  the  parifti  were  fupplied  for  fix  weeks  with  bread  at  i^d. 
per  quartern  loaf,  and  flour,  proportipnably  Ids,  at  the  very  fmal 
^  E  c  a  exp^ce 
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expence  of  three  guineas  and  an  hdf  per  week;  which  fam  woltf<f 
have  been  of  little  fervice  amongft  fo  many  as  eighty  families,  had 
it  been  diftributed  in  loaves.    This  farther  advantage  accrued,  that, 
by  means  of  the  whole  fix  weeks  allowance  being  advanced  at  a  time* 
inoft  of  the  families  were  enabled  to  purchafe  a  iack,  or  half  a  lack, 
Of  flour  at  once  ;  in  which  quantity  they  bought  it  at  the  wholefale 
price,  and  thereby  made  an  additional  uiving  of  nearly  20  per  cei^; 
The  gratitude  ana  thankfulnefs  of  the  poor  individuals  thus  relieved^ 
IS  an  additional  proof  how  much  preferable  an  afljUance  of  this  fort 
is  to  giving  away  fo  much  bread,  or  meat,  or  broth ;  with  the  qua- 
lity of,  or  with  the  manner  of  doing  which,  they  are  apt  too  often  to 
be  diflatisfied.     How  frequently  has  it  bedn  found  that  donations  of 
bread,  made  of  the  moil  wholelome  pure  flour,  have  been  negleded» 
and  abfolutely  refufed,  by  the  poor  from  mere  ignorance,  becaufe  it 
was  not  what  they  call  '  whtte  bread.'     So,  in  all  probability,  would 
fliis  affiftance  have  been  rejeded,  if,  iaftead  of  each  family  being 
left  at  liberty  to  purchafe  from  their  own  baker  or  mealman,  they 
had  been  directed  to  buy  the  flour  or  bread  of  one  particular  baker 
only,  which  certainly  would  have  faved  the  donor  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  for  whether  from  whim  and  caprice,  or  to  whatever  other 
caufe  owing,  it  is  a  fa£),  that,  in  the  above  parifli,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  different  pcrfons  who  furnifh  the  rcfpeftive  families 
with  flour  and  bread ;  it  was  neceflary  therefore  to  fend  to  every  one 
of  thofe  perfons  the  notice  above  mentioned.     But  by  indulging  each 
family  in  the  liberty  to  purchafe  of  their  own  tradefman,  all  was  bar* 
jnony,  gratitude,  and  content.     The  great  fecret  of  fuccefs  in  thefe 
refpe^s  feems  to  be  a  little  attention  to  the  particularities  of  the 
loWer  rank  of  people,  and  to  make  them  feel,  as  little  as  poflible^ 
their  own  dependence  in  the  obligatton  you  confer  upon  them/ 

We  have  been  lefs  fcrupulous  of  making  thcfc  long  extra^ 
from  the  preface,  becaufe  it  is  impofllble  to  abridge  the  work 
itfelf.  We  can  only  defcribe  it  by  faying  that  the  moft  minute 
attention  is  paid  to  economy  in  every  article  of  male  and  fe- 
male drefs  J  and  the  arrangement  of  every  department  is  fo  well 
managed,  that  it  is  impoflible  but  that  all  who  are  concerned  ia 
pablic  inftitutions  of  this  kind  mufl  find  fomething  by  which 
they  may  improve  their  ftock  of  knowledge. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting,  there  are  thirteen  pktes  an- 
nexed, containing  patterns  of  every  article  defcribed,  and  a 
fcale  to  explain  the  neceflary  (Quantity  of  materials  for  each« 
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^itl".  X.    KidimptUtty  a  Poim  In  Five  Boots,     By  Jofeph  Swaln^ 
8vo,    2$.  6o.   boards,     Mathews.     London,  1789. 

T  F  fiSion  te  the  foul  of  poetry,  it  is  natural  to  wonder  why 
-*•  poets  will  fix  on  fubjefls  that  will  not  admit  of  all  the  fpor- 
tive  elegance  of  Parnanus,  In  lyric  verfes  a  few  happy  fimilies 
and  well-turaed  metaphors  are  all  that  is  required;  and  we  need 
not  fay  how  well  fome  writers  have  fucceeded  in  this  fpecies  of 
facred  compoHtion ;  but  theepic  mufe  requires  more  than  thefe; 
and  Milton  himfelf  was  convinced  that  without  machinery  his 
work  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  theological  difquifition.  For 
with  all  our  partiality  to  this  fublime  writer,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that,  in  the  more  didaftic  part  of  his  poem,  there  is  toc) 
much  room  for  Pope's  elegant  little  farcafm, 

'In  quibbles  angels  and  archangels  join,' 
'And  God  the  Father  turns  a  fchool  divine.' 

Mr.  De  Coetlogon  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  ob- 
fervcs,  in  a  prefatory  recommendation  to  the  work  before  us, 
.  that  the  fmallcft  talent  feithfully  devoted  to  tf  i^e  religion,  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  with  due  eftimation.  We  fuppofe  IWr.Dc 
Coedogon  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  talent  is  properly  as  welj 
as  faithfully  applied.  As,  however,  moft 'of  our  readers  will  not 
be  fatisfied  with  the  fanftion  of  fuch  an  opinion,  and  draw  con^ 
clufions  according  to  their  fentiments  of  its  author,  we  (hall 
content  ourfelves  with  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  work,  and  a  Uxor? 
comment  on  theiji ; 

f  Unabje  to  fnffice,  and  all  mlfpl^c'd. 

The  creatures  now  his  loft  ^ffedions  &a?c  ^ 

His  loft  afFeftions — once  tjie  blifsful  feat 

Of  ev'ry  heav'nly  grace !  where  all  that  provef 

The  great  Jehovah  holy,  Juft,  and  good. 

Through  th^  whole  earth  (his  wide  dominion  then) 

fleileding  ev'ry  feature  of  his  God, 

Prov'd  hipi  a  copy  of  his  Maker's  mind : 

For  when  complete  from  his  Creator's  hand 

In  being  and  in  blifs  he^rft  arpfe, 

Deep  pn  his  heart,  in  all  their  purity 

And  vaft  extent,  thofe  precepts  were  engrav'd. 

Which  afterward  from  Sinai's  awful  mount. 

In  thunder  utter  d,  (hook  the  ftouteft  hearts 

In  Ifrael's  camp,  and  made  e'en  Mofes  quake. 

God  his  benign  creator  then  he  lov'd 

With  the  full  ftrength  of  all  his  faculties 

United,  and  his  neighbour  as  himfelf : 

Ft)r  well  he  knew  that  future  feed  from  hin^ 

Be  3  ShpHM 
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Should  ipring ;  and  that  thtir  happinefs  or  wod 

On  him  depended.     If  obedience  firm. 

And  ftri£t  obfenrance  of  Jehovah's  will, 

Mark'd  and  adorn'd,  and  through  his  fjpotlefs  mind 

And  life  confpicuoiu  ihone,  his  unborn  ibna 

And  daughters  could  from  him  no  illMeriTe. 

And  fore  his  children's  good  he  mud  regard. 

While  yet  he  lov'd  himielf!  but  true  felf-love^ 

With  love  to  God,  and  love  to  future  feed. 

All  to  the  winds  he  gave ;  and,  by  one  a£t 

Of  black  rebellion,  from  the  feat  fupreme 

Of  his  affedions  tore  his  Maker's  throne. 

Defaced  his  lovely  image  from  his  mind  ; 

And,  ev'ry  letter  of  his  glorious  name 

Quite  blotting  from  his  being,  left  a  blank 

For  juftice  to  fill  up. — This  all  his  feed     ^ 

Which  fpread  the  wide  world  o'er  from  p(de  topoleji 

Have  fign'd  and  feal'd,  each  one  with  his  own  haa4 

His  own  name  writing-^'  Enmity  to  God, 

'  To  fm  and  Satan  a  devoted  flave  \' 

Not  when  at  age,  but  by  the  earlieil  a& 

That  human  nature,  fiom  the  helplefs  date 

Of  infancy  immerging,  could  perform/ 

*  »  •      * 

For  our  parts  we  know  of  no  fuch  ftniatures  we  hope  w^ 
have  no  enmity  to  God ;  and  We  recollea  to  havb  toncdwd  § 
Ycry  early  averfion  to  Satan. 

'  Behold  the  peace  which  like  a  river  flow*d. 
Pure  as  its  fountain,  from  th'  eternal  throne. 
Through  ev'ry  pow'r  of  man's  exalted  foul 
DifTufing  the  tranquillity  of  heaven, 
Stem'd  in  its  courfe  ferene  by  the  rude  hauid 
And  will  rebellious  of  the  man  it  blefi! 
Thus  did  our  fire,  intrufted  with  the  blifs 
Of  all  the  millions  of  his  race  unborn, 
Dafh  the  full  bcwvl  into  its  native  fea. 
And  roll  a  world  in  embryo  with  himfclf 
In  burning  fands  of  felf- tormenting  fin : 
Whence,,  as  the  fruit  of  this  -rebellious  deed^ 
In  every  foul  fince  then  of  woman  born 
(One  foul  excepted)  fin  despotic  reigns 
With  an  imperious,  reiUefs  appetite, 
Whidi,  ever  thiriling,  never  iatisfied. 
Sucks  from  forbidden  fruit  pernicious  juice^ 
Which  more  inflames  irregular  defire. 
And  lA  defire  irregular  purfues 
Objects  unn[ieet,  grown  more  impetuous 
By  the  corrofive  pang  rebellion  feels 
When  gaJl'd  with  difappointment's  forked  fling 
Inverted  on  Inveftigation's  eye.' 

It 
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It  IS  rmiK^ible  to  fay  wha^t  may  be  the  fituation  of  Mr.  De 
^oetlogon  and  our  au thorns  foul,  they  beft  can  judge  for  them^ 
felves;  if  it  be  as  bad  as  here  defcribed,  we'moft  earneftly  ex- 
tort  Acin  to  a  fpeedy  repentance.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  worlds 
as  far  as  ovor  obfervation  goes>  we  hope  this  frightful  defcriptioa 
is  appHcable  to  very  few.         ^ 


1 

Art.  XL     jt  Narrative  of  Four  youmies  into  the  Country  of  the 

•  .    jHhttentots  and  Caffrarja^  in  the  Years  i^JT^  ^778,  and  1779^ 

Illujiratid  iJbith  a  Map  and  Seventeen  "Copper -plates.     By  IJeur 
tenant  William  Paterfon^     ^to.  i^s,  boards.    Johnfon,    Lon- 

•  don,  1789.  »         '  , 

HP  HE  firft"  and  fecond  journies  being  ir\  a  country  for  the 
;  ^    moft  part  defcribed  by  other  travellers,  Mr.  Paterfon  hvs 
contented  himfelf  with  giving  little  more  than  his  journal,  Tho 
notes  contain  a  feleftion  from  other  authors  (whom  Mr.  Pa- 
-terfon  never  omits  to  refer  us  to)  of  fuch  obfervations  on  the 
xuftoms  and  manners  of  the.  people  as  may  majce  the  narrativp 
.Jnterefting  to  all  defcriptions  of  readers.     What  is  added  by  oiy: 
-author,  for  the  moft  part,  is  botanical,  and  a  few  other  obfer- 
vations on  natural  hiftory^     In  the  third  and  fourth  journies  our 
author  viftts  CafFraria,  a  part  unknown  to  Europeans.     We 
f  fliall  pafs  over  the  difEculties  our  travellers  met  along  the  country 
by  the  fouthcrn  coaft  of  Africa,  and  tranfport  our  readers  at  once 
'to  CafFraria,  of  which  we  have  the  following  defcription : 

• 

'  After  paffing  this  exteniive  plain,  we  entered  a  wopd  about  eight 
miles  broad.  .  In  many  places  this  trees  were  thinly  fcattered ;  m  thefe 
openings  we  difcovered  numeroas  herds  of  bufFaloes,  which  had  not 
the  letiS  appearance  of  ihynefs  ;  one  of  them  we  wounded.  Soon 
after  this  we  faw  a  herd  of  elephants,  about  eighty  in  number, 
"Which  approached  fo  near  to  w.  that  we  could  obferve  the  length 

•  and  thickoefs  of  their  teeth.  After  leaving  the  wood  we  afcended 
a  fteep  mountain,  where  we  had  a  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
fouthward;  and,  to  the  northward,  a  hilly  country  covered  with 
trees  and  evergreen  fhrubs,  which  extended  about  thirty  miles.  The 
profpe^  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bamboo 
Berg,  on  which  grows  a  fpecies  of  bamboo.  To  the  eaft  we  had 
a  view  of  a  pleafant  country  decorated  with  great  variety  of  plants. 
The  country  is  here  well  watered,  and  produces  excellent  paflure  for 
catde.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  feventh  we  obferved  a  fire  about 
ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  us,  upon  the  ilope  of  a  green  hill.  Our 
interpreter  told  us  this  was  at  a  CafFre  village.  At  funfet  we  difco- 
vered another  much  nearer,  and  faw  feveraf  herds  of  cattle.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  we  met  three  of  the  CafFres,  who  were  much 

Jurprifed  at  our  appearance,  as  we  were  certainly  ^le  firfl  Europeans 
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they  had  ever  feen.  Thev  fpeedily  returaed  and  ai«nned  the  whole 
village  before  we  arrived ;  but,  on  our  arrival  they  received  ns 
kindly,  brought  us  milk»  and  offered  usa  fat  buUock>.  agreeably  to 
their  ufual  hofpitable  cufiom*  This  village  con&iied  of  about  fifty 
jioufe>>  iltuate  on  the  b^nks  of  a  pleai^t  river,  called  iik  the  Caffre 
language*  Mugu  Ranie ;  and  it  belongs  to  their  chi^.  It  contained 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were  fervants  or  ibl- 
diers  to  diehr  chief,  who  was  Itkewife  the  proprietor  of  the  oumerons 
herds  of  catde.  .  Thefe  people  fubfid  on  the  milk  of  .their!  cows>  and 
on  game,  not  being  allcfwed  to  kill  any  of  their  cattle.  The  men 
milk  the  cows,  and  the  women  take  care  of  -the  gardens  and 
com* 

'  We  were  accompanied  by  all  (hefe  people  from  one  village  to 
aaother,  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  belonging  to  the  pexibn  whooi 
they  denominate  their  chief  or  king.    His  habitation  was  fituate  on. 
a  pleafant  river,  called  Becha  Cum,  or  Milk  River,     locked,  all 
their  houfes  are  built  on  the  banks  of  rivecs  or  flreams  ;.  but  th^re 
was  no  corn  or  garden  near  it,     The  chief  had  abo^t  an  hundred 
cows,  which  fupplied  him  and  his  h'oufehold  with  iniJk.    His  family 
confifled  of  about  twenty,  two  fervants,  who  attended  him  wherever 
he  went.     On  our  arrival  he  feemed  very  fliy,  and  kept  at  a  great 
diftancc  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  number  of  Caffres  met  and  ac- 
companied him  to  his  houfe.     He  fbon  afterwards  fent  one  of  hia 
fervants  to  invite  us  thithen     The  firft  thing  I  prefented  him  with 
was  feme  beads,  of  which  he  freely  accepted     I  ahb  offered  him 
fome  of  our  tobacco ;  but  he  feemed  to  prefer  his  own,  which  W4S 
much  lighter. .  He  fbon  oiFered  me  a  herd  of  fat  bul]pck$  in  return  ; 
but  I  refufed  to  take  them,  which  feemed  to  affront  hun  gready,  and 
he  often  repeated,  •  What  do  you  think  of  our  country?'     After  a 
few  words  between  us,  I  accepted  of  one,  which  we  immediately  (hot; 
this  furprifed  all  the  fpedlators,  who  were  about  £x  hundred  pierfbjis» 
few  of  them  having  ever  feen  a  gun,  or  heard  the  report  of  one.  Wc 
had  a  part  of  the  bullock  drefied,  which  1  thought  much  fiipeiioF-to 
the  beef  near  the  Cape..  I'he  reft  of  the  animal  I  diftributed  to  the 
king  and  his  fervants.    He  ilill  feemed  difpleafed  that  I  would  ac- 
cept of  nothing  more  in  return.    J^hen  afked  him  for  fbme  of  their 
baikets,  which  he  gave  me,  and  alfo  two  oif  their  lailces  or  Hafla^ 
gais,  which  they  make  with  great  ingenuity;  but  the  conflru&ton  of 
.  the  baikets,  which  are  made  by  their  women,  is  much,  more  fur-* 
prifing;  they  are  compofed  of  grafs,  and  woven  fo  clofely  that  they 
are  capable  of  holding  any  fluid.     Khouta,  the  chief,  intreatedme  to 
remain  with  him  a  it\s  days ;  this,  however,  we  did  not  omfent  to  ; 
but,  after  much  perfuafion,  agreed  to  flay  all  night.     In  the  after- 
noon I  ranged  the  jicighbouring  woods  in  fearch  of  plants,  and  at 
.  night  returned  to  my  companion,  who  flayed  at  the  fiecha  Cum.    As 
the  weather  was  hot,  we  chofe  to  fleep  in  the  woods  rather  than  in 
any  of  the  huts.     During  the  night  I  obferved  that  there  were  two 
guards,  placed  on  each  iide  the  door  of  the  chief's  hotde,  who  wore 
relieved  about  every  two  hours. 

<  On  the  ninth  I  propoied  to  proceed  fatther  to  the  eaftr  alkmed  by 
the  pleafantnefs  of  the  country,  and  its  a^ording  variety  of  unknown 

plants; 
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flanti;  bat  found  there  was  a  river  a  little  to  the  eaftivlrdof  u$9 
called  by  the  natives  the  Kys  Comma.  We  then  determined  to  re* 
tarn  the  fiune  way  we  came.  The  large  palm,  mentioned  before, 
grows  here  in  abandance,  and  is  ufed  for  bread  by  the  CaFres  as  well 
as  the  Hottentots'*  They  take  the  pith  of  this  plants  and,  after  col- 
le^ing  a  fofficient  quantity,  let  it  lie  for  fevoral  days  till  it  becomeii 
a  Ifttle  four;  after  this  th^  hake  it  in  an  oven  which  is  erected  for 
the  porpofe.  They  alfo  bake  bread  of  their  own  corn,  which  is  the 
fame  as  the  Guinea  com.  But  this  grain  is  moflly  uf^  for  making 
punch,  called  by  fome  of  them  Pombie,  which  is  flrong  and  intoxi^ 
eating,  liiey  make  confiderable  ufe  of  a  plant,  called  by  the  n^* 
tivcs  plantains,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  the  banks  of  the  riverf, 
and  in  the  woods.  The  pods  of  this  plant  are  triangular,  and  about 
the  fize  of  a  pricWy  cucumber.  I  found  none  of  them  in  flower,  bot 
feveral  in  fruit ;  the  feed  is  about  as  large  as  ^pea;  and  I  believe  tt 
to  be  what  Dr.  Tunberg  calls  the  Helaconia  Cafiraria. 

*  The  men  among  the  CaiFres  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  Hx 
ftet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince  great  cou« 
rage  in  attacking  lions,  or  any  beads  of  prey.  This  nation  is  now 
divided  into  two  parties ;  to  the  northward  are  a  number  of  them  com* 
manded  by  one  Chatha  Bea,  or  Tambufhie,  who  has  obtained  the 
latter  denomination  from  his  mother^  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Hot- 
tentots called  Tambukies.  This  man  was  the  ion  of  a  chief,  called 
Pharoa,  who  died  about  three  years  before,  and  left  two  fons,  Cha. 
Cha  Bea,  and  another  named  Diirika^  who  claimed  the  fupreme  au- 
thority on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  CaFre  nation.  This 
occafioned  a  conteft  between  the  two  brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
Cha  Cha  Bea  was  driven  out  of  his  territories,  with  a  number  of  his 
adherents.  The  unfortunate  chief  travelled  about  ^n  hundred  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Khouta,  where  he  now  refides^  and  has  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Bolhmen  Hottentots. 

*  The  colour  of  the  Caffres  is  a  jet  black,  their  teeth  white' am 
ivory,  and  their  eyes  large.  The  clothing  of  both  £cxt%  is  nearly  tho 
fame,  coniifling  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  as  pliant  as 
doth.  The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  their 
thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivory  rings  on  thdr 
arms ;  they  are  alfo  adorned  with  the  hair  of  lions,  and  feathers 
faftened  on  their  heads,  with^many  other  fantaflical  ornaments.  When 
they  arembout  nine  years  of  age  they  undergo  the  operation  of  being 
circumcifed,  and  afterwards  wear  a  muzzle  of  leather  which  covers 
the  extremity  of  the  penis,  and  is  fufpended  by  a  leathern  thong  from 
their  middle.  This  covering  is  in  general  ornamented  with  bead» 
and  brafs  rings,  which  they  pnrchalb  from  the  Hottentots  for  tobacco 
and  Dacka.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange 
for  cattle;  and  to  fuch  a  height  do  they  carry  this  pailion,  that  if 
one  particularly  pleafes  them,  they  will  give  two  bullocks  in  ex- 
change for  it.  Their  whole  exercife  through  the  day  is  hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing.  They  are  expert  in  throwing  their  lances,  and 
in  time  of  war  ufe  ihields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen .  The  women 
are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  cul- 
tivate feveral  vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  their  country, 

fuch 


fuch  as  tobacco,  water  melons*  a  fmall  ibrt  of  kidn^-beaaSj  audi 
hemp.  Done  of  which  I  found  growing  ipoatanf oufly^  Tt^^  wgmen 
make  their  baikets,  and  the  mats  which  they  fleep  on*  Th^  men 
have  great  pride  in  their  cattle ;  they  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  way 
a4  to  be  able  to  turn  them  into  any  (h^pc  they  pleafe,  and  teach  them 
to  anfwtr  a  whiftle.  Some  of  them  nie  an  inftrument  £9t  this  pur- 
pofe  fimilar  to  a  Boihman's  pipe.  When  they  wiih  their  cattle  to 
fttum  home»  they  go  a  little  way  from  the  houfe  and  blow  this  fmall 
inftrttmentt  which  is  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  fo  conftradled  as  to 
.'l>e  heard  at  a  great  diftancc,  and  in  this  manner  bring  all  their  cattle 
home  without  any  difficulty.  The  foil  of  this  country  i$  a  bladdih 
ioomy  ground,  and  fo  extremely  fertile  that  every  vegetable  fub- 
ftance,  whether  fown  or  planted^  grows  here  with  great  luxuriance. 

^  There  are  great  variations  in  the  climate ;  but  I  had  no  thermo- 
meter to  obferve  the  degrees  of  heat.  It  feldom  rains  except  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  country  is,  however,  extremely  well  fupplied  with  water, 
not  only  from  the  high  land  to  the  north,  v/hich  furnifhes  abundanoe 
throughout  the  year,  but  from  many  fauntains  of  excellent  water, 
which  are  found  in  the  woods.  From  what  1  obierved  of  this  country^ 
}  am  ii;duced  to  believe  that  it  is  gneatly  fuperior  to  any  other  known 
-part  of  Africa. 

*  The  woods  produce  variety  of  arboreous  plants,  and  ibme  of  a 

.great  iize;  they  are  inhabited  by  elephants,  buffaloes,  &c.     There 

were  alfo  variety  of  beautiful   birds  and  butterflies;    bat   they 

were  fo  (hy  that  I  was  able  only  to  preferve  two  birda  of  that 

country. 

'  When  we  returned  to  our  waggon  on  the  id/ith  we  were  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  and  about  £x  hundred  of  his  fervants  or  foldiers, 
who  followed  us  till  noon,  when  we  took  leave  of  them.  We  then 
directed  our  courfe  towards  the  Great  Fiih  River>  where  we  flayed 
Mil  night. 

'  The  next  morning  we  left  our  Hottentot,  with  a  gun,  as  he  was  A 

.  0iach  fatigued  that  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  us*    Two  days  after- 

'  wards  he  overtook  us,  and  on  his  way  had  fhot  two  rhinocerofes,  and 

brought  part  of  the  Btih  with  him,  whieh  proved  good  eating,  beiOig 

r  very  young  and  tender.' 

Our  readers  will  lament  with  us  Aat  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  a  people  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans;  and  will 
probably  be  difappointed  that  Mr.  Paterfon's  great  def&re  to  bo- 
.  taniie  fhould  prevent  his  accepting  of  the  king's  invitation. 

The  author  aflures  us,  in  his  advertifement,  diat  the  reader 
is  not  prefented  with  a  romance  under  the  title  of  a  Book  of 
Travels ;  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  de- 
pi(9:ed  an  Arcadia  in  the  deferts  of  Africa,  or  to  have  afcribed 
all  the  delicate  refinement  of  the  Athenians  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Caitraria ;  that  it  is  fcarcely  an  eafier  tafk  to  obferve  dian  in- 
vent. If  we  take  our  author  rightly  in  the  work  he  alludes  tOj 
we  Should  fuppofe  it  much  more  difficult  to  obferve  than  invent. 

But 
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But  while  we  are  particularly  averfe  to  any  deceptions  that  may 
t)e  pradlifed  on  us,  where  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  truths 
we  hardly  think  it  neceiTary  to  content  ourfelves  with  -barely 
marking  what  occurs,  without  puihing  our  inquiries  as  far  as 
poffible,  and  fuggefting  our  reafons  for  drawing  further  conclu- 
lions*  Whoever  expeds  to  give  an  interefting  account  of  a 
new  people,  myft  be  enough  interefted  to  fpend  a  fnu  days  with 
them,  and  not  be  fearful  of  lofing  an  afternoon  from  a  favourite 
purfuit,  however  fcientific  or  laudable  it  may  be. 

Jn  the  account  of  the  fourth  journey  we  have  an  interefting 
.  defcription  of  the  perfeverance  with  which  our  travellers  pafied 
along  the  weftcrn  coaft  of  Africa  as  far  north  as  between  28  and 
29  degrees  fouth  latitude,  fpending  nine  days  in  croiSng  a  dry, 
fultry  defart,  during  which  their  cattle  had  only  twice  lafted 
water,  What  added  much  to  this  diilrefe  was  the  feparation  of 
mrt  of  their  company ;  Mr.  Pinar  and  three  attendant  Hottentots. 
.  Thefe  unfortunate  people  had  travelled  five  days  without  fufte- 
nance  of  any  kind,  not  excepting  water.  It  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed  their  condition  and  appearance  were  deplorable ;  hut  it 
muft  add  to  the  furprife  of  feme  of  our  readers  that  the  Europea^ 
Who  had  been  accuftomed  to  his  ftated  daily  meal,  was  lefs  ex- 
'haufted  than  the  Africans,  whom  we  might  fuppofe  habituated 
to  long  and  repeated  fafting.  Whether  this  arofe  from  a  larg^ 
proportion  of  adipofe  fubftance,  which,  by  abforption,  ferved  as 
iupport  during  the  abfence  of  food,  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing j  but  the  fad  is  certainly  well  worth  remarking.  Aftqp 
this  happy  meeting,  our  travellers  croffcd  the  large  river  of  thfc 
latitude  we  mentioned,  and  at  the  diftance  pi  about  five  miles 
Jiorthward,  obferved  fome  native  inhabitants,  whom  they  with 
;Very  great  difficulty  enticed  to  a  conference : 

*  •  Wc  continued/  fays  our  author,  *  to  follow  their  path,  whidi 
brought  us  to  their  habitation ;  but  we  were  fiill  9s  unaple.  to  bring 
about  any  intercourfe  with  thcn»  as  before ;  for  the  whole  faipily  im- 
mediately betook  thcmfclves  to  flight,  except  a  little  dog,  ^hick 
feefaied  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  Europeans.  Here  we  ii^yed 
fome  time,  and  examined  their  hots.  In  them  we  found  feveral 
fpccics  of  aromatic  plants  which  they  had  been  drying,  and  a  few 
ikins  of  feals.  Their  huts  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  gene* 
rality  of  Hottentots ;  they  were  loftier,  and  thatched  with  grafs;  and 
were  fumifhed  with  ftools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  Grampus. 
Several  fpecics  of  fifh  were  fufpcnded  from  poles  fluck  inio  the 
ground.  Having  nothing  about  us  which  we  thought  would  prove 
an  acceptable  prefent.  Colonel  Gordon  cut  the  buttons  from  his  coat, 
and  depofitcd  them  among  the  aromatic  plants  which  were  drying. 
In  the  mean  time  we  again  obferved  thefe  natives  at  the  fame  place 
where  we  had  firft  difcovered  them.  We  made  every  poffible  figa 
in  order  to  allure  them  to  us,  and  difpatched  one  of  our  Hottentott, 

who 
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who  CpAttO  them,  and  aflUred  them  we  had  no  evil  intention.  Aftm 
feme  time.  Colonel  Gordon  went  to  them,  while  I  remained  at  their 
huts  with  the  guns ;  and,  after  much  perfuafion,  he  induced  themto 
jeturti  to  their  KraaK    They  were  eleven  in  number,  and  were  th« 
only  natives  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country.     We  bquircd 
after  other  nations^  but  they  comd  give  us  no  account,  except  of  the 
l^tmiqiias,  whence  we  had  juft  come,    A  Nimiqua  woman  who  Ijjved 
with  them,  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  who  knew  any  thii^  pf 
Europeans*    Though  few  in  number*  they  w^rc  governed  by  a  chief, 
whoie  name  was  Cout.  The  mode  of  living  funpngA  thefe  people  was 
in  t^  higheft  degree  wretched ;  and  fhey  are  apparently  the  dif tieft 
of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.    Their  drefs  is  compqfed  of  the  ifcins  of 
^als  and  jacjkalls,  the  fleih  pf  ^hich  they  eat.     When  it  happens  that 
a  grampus  is  caft  afhore,  they  remove  their  huts  to  the  place,  and  ftib- 
fitt  upop  it  as  long  a^  any  part  of  it  remains;  and  in' this  manner  it 
Ibmetimes  affords  them  fuftenance  for  half  a  year,  though  in  a  great 
meafure  decayed  and  putrified  by  the  fun.     They  fmear  theiir  feina 
with  the  oil  or  train ;  the  odour  of  which  is  fo  powerfid,  that  theic 
approach  may  be  perceived  fome  time  before  they  prefent  ithcm- 
fclves   to   the  fight.      They  carry  their   water  in   the  iheljs  ^f 
Oftrich  eggs,   and  the  bladders  pf  feals^  which  th^y  |hoo(  lyitlx 
bows.     Their  arrowy   firp   tlie  famf  a$  tbofQ  of  aU  the  pthfu^ 
Jlottentcjts.' 

After  thi^  we  have  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  party  a» 
far  fouth  as  the  Sand  River,  along  the  fliore  of  which  they  pro-. 
cceded  eaftward  for  feveral  miles,  through  a  cultivated  country 
of  the  finall  Nimiquas.  Here  the  party  feparated,  Goloncl  Gor- 
don to  the  eaft,  and  Mr.  Paterfon  to  the  north,  in  fcarch  of  the 
great  Nimiqua  land.  In  this  journey  he  again  croflcd  the  Orange 
River,  and  at  the  extremity  »{  his  journey,  which  was  about  28 
degrees  foiith  latitude,  had  the  good  fortune  to  (hoot  the  Camelo- 
pardalis,  which  makes  fo  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Mr.  Hqnter*« 
mufeum :  the  following  is. our  atjthor*s  defcription  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  quadruped ; 

feet  -Incto 
•  The  height  of  his  natural  pofition,  from  the  hoof 

to  the  top  of  the  horns  -  -         * .  I4    9 

Ditto  from  the  hoof  to  the  ihculder         -  •  9     7i 

Ditto  from  the  hind  hoof  to  the  rump  .  -  J  ^     *| 

'  Length  of  the  fore  legs  -  ,  •  5     7 

Dittoof  the  hind  legs  -  -  -  5*    ^f 

Ditto  of  the  mane  from  the  head  to  the  flioulders  5     *4 

Ditto  of  the  body  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  rump  '  5     9 

Circumference  of  the  neck  b^Iow  -  «.  50 

Ditto  in  the  middle        •  -  «  .  2  10 

Ditto  at  the  head  -  .  -  .  2     i      ~     , 

Length  of  the  neck         -  -  «  -  5     3     - 

Ditto  of  the  tail  without  the  hkir  -  -  *     9I 

Ditto  with  the  hair        -  -»  .  ^  4  i<^f 

fircadth 


ft 
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,    ,  Feet   laches 

breadth  of  the  hmd  hoof  •  •  •  05^ 

Length  of  ditto,  -  -  *  -  o     g| 

Ditto  of  the  fore  hoof,    ,  -  -  *  o    Si 

Breadth  of  ditto  -  -  -  '  ^    Si 

Length  of  the  horns        •      '  -  -  ^  t     oj 

Diflance  between  ditto       1        -^  «.  «  C>    j 

*  Length  of  the  hair  of  the  mane  from  three  to  Tour  inches^  and  of 
a  reddiflk  colour.  Thefe  animals  chiefly  fubfift  upon  the  Mimofa,  and 
wild  Apricots.  Their  colour  is  in  general  reddifh,  or  dark  browa 
and  white>  and  forae  of  them  black  and  white ;  they  are  cloven  footed  ; 
have  four  teats  5  their  tail  rcfembles  that  of  a  bullock,  but  the  hair 
of  the  tail  is  much  ftronger,  and  in  general  black;  they  have  eight 
foreteeth  below,  but  none  abpve,  and  fix  grinders,  or  double  teeth, 
on  each  fide  above  and  below ;  the  tongue  is  rather  pointed  and 
rough;  they  have  no  footlock  hoofs;  they  are  not  fwift,  but  can 
continue  a  long  chafe  before  they  flop,  which  may  be  the  reafon 
that  few  of  them  are  fhot.  The  ground  is  fo  fharp  that  a  horfe 
is  in  general  lame  before  he  can  get  within  fliot  of  them,  which  was 
the  cafe  with  ovir  horfes,  otherwife  I  fhould  have  preferved  two  per- 
feft  fpecimens  -of  a  male  and  female.  It  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
them  at  any  diftance,  from  the  length  of  their  body,  which,  together 
with  the  length  of  their  neck,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
cayed tree/ 

Our  author  clofes  this  journal  with  a  curious  defcription  of 
the  tree  above  mentioned,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia,  which 
cannot  but  be  interefting  to  our  readers : 

*  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  men- 
tion  the  Mimofas,  which  abound  particularly  in  the  Great  Nimiqua 
Land ;  and  I  cannot  clofe  my  journal  without  once  more  calling  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  vegetable  produflion,  which  muft  flrike  every 
traveller  wiih  aftonifliment ;  not  only  from  its  uncommon  iize,  bat 
from  the  different  ufes  for  which  Nature  feems  to  have  intended  it. 
It  produces  quantities  of  gum,  which  is  confidered  by  the  natives  as 
a  peculiarly  delicate  fpecies  of  food ;  the  leaves  and  lower  points  of 
the  branches  feem  to  conftitute  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Camelo- 
pardalis  ;  and,  from  the  extent  of  its  boughs,  and  fmoothnefs  of  the 
trunk,  it  affords  a  fufficient  defence  to  a  fpecies  of  gregarious  bird 
againft  the  tribe  of  ferpents,  and  other  reptiles,  which  would  other- 
wife  defbt>y  its  eggs. 

*  The  method  in  which  thefe  birds  ufually  fabricate  their 
neils  is  highly  curious.  In  that  of  which  I  have  given  a  repre- 
fentation,  there  could  be  no  lefs  a  number  than  from  eight 
Jiandred  to  a  thoufand  refiding  under  the  fame  roof.  I  call  it  a 
tooC  becaufe  it  perfedUy  refembles  that  of  a  thatched  houfe>  and  the 
lidge  forms  an  angle  fo  acute  and  fb  fmooth,  projecting  over  the  ei»* 
trance  of  the  neft  below^  tl;uit  it  is  impoffible  for  any  reptile  to  ap* 
(roach  thsfi. 

*  Their 
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*  Their  indulby  feexns  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  bee ;  throttghout 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  bufily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  fpeeies 
of  grafs,  which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work>  as  well  as  for  additions  and 
repairs.  Though  my  fhort  flay  in  the  country  was  not  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they  added  to  their  neiJt  as  they  an* 
noally  increafed  in  numbers,  (lill»  from  the  many  trees  which  I  have 
feed  borne  down  with  the  weight,  and  Others  which  1  have  obierved 
"with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  this 
really  was  the  cafe ;  when  the  tree^  which  is  the  fopport  of  this  aeriel 
city»  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  .the  increafe  of  weight,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  no  longer  .proteded,  and  are  under  the  neceffity  of  re* 
building  in  other  trees. 

*  One  of  thefe  deferted  neils  1  had  the  curiofity  to  break  down*  fo 
as  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  internal  flrudlure  of  it,  and  found  it  equally 
ingenious  with  that  of  the  external.  There  are  many  entrances,  each 
of  which  forms  a  regular  ftreet,  with  nelts  on  both  fides,  at  about  two 
inches  dittance  from  each  other. 

*  The  grafs  with  which  they  build  is  called  the  Bofh man's  grafs  ; 
and  1  believe  the  feed  of  it  to  be  their  principal  food ;  though,  on  ex* 
amining  their  nefts,  I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  di^erent  infeSts. 
From  every  appe^irance  the  nefl,  which  I  diffeded,  had  been  inha- 
bited for  many  years ;  and  fome  parts  of  it  were  much  more  com* 
plete  than  others:  this,  therefore,  1  conceive  nearly  to  amount  to  a 
proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different  times,  as  they  found  ne> 
ceflary,  from  the  increafe  of  the  family,  or  rather  I  (hould  fay,  the 
nation  or  community.* 

Thefe  extracts  will  furnifh  our  readers  with  (bme  (pecimens 
of  the  many  interefling  and  curious  circumftances  they  may  ex* 
pcd  to  meet  with  in  this  performance.  Though  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  we  expedted  fomething  more,  yet  this  does 
not  prevent  our  admitting  that  Mr.  Paterfon  has  added  to  the 
number  of  philofbphical  fa<9s  ^  and  that  if  he  has  been  lefs  mi- 
nute in'fome  inquiries,  his  caution  not  to  miflead  his  readers  by 
uncertain  conje(^ure,  and  his  integrity  in  relating  only  what  he 
'£iw,  entitle  him  to  no  inconiiderable  praife. 


Art, 


Jour  t9  Xori.  i^\y. 

Art*  Xir.  The  Tour  to  York,  A  drcumflantial  Jc^ount  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Viftt  to  that  City ;  wkh  a 
Defeription  and  Engravings  of  the  Gold  Box  prefented  to  his  R&yal 
Highnefs  by  the  Corporation  thereof  Jnno  Domini  1789.  To 
which  is  fubjoineda  Sketch^  the  fuperh  Entertainment  given  at 
WentUforth^Houfe-y  and  a  Poetical  Addrefs  to  .the  Royal  Brothers^ 
His  Royal  Highnefs^  George^  Prince  of  Wales^  and  His  Royal  ^ 
Highnefs^  Fredertcky  Duke  of  York.  4to.  2S.  fewed.  Ro- 
binfons,  London.     1789. 

'TpHIS  is  a  touch  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  In  the 
•*'  '  Royal  Tour'  the  acid  predominates ;  but  the  '  Tour  to 
York*  isfo  overloaded  with  Jitfeeis^  fo  mawkifhiy  circumftantial, 
that  it  muft  ficken  every  reader.  In  the  poetical  addrefs 
the  foueets  are  as  abundant  as  in  the  profe.  Thus  iingeth  John 
Parker,  chaplain  *to  the  lord-mayor  of  York : 

*  llluftrious  Wales !  thy  reverenced,  much-lov'd  name 
Stands  foremoft  in  the  facred  lifts  of  Fame; 
Where  ihe's  enroird  each  duteous,  loving  child, 
Whofe  fympathiling,  tender  cares  be2uii'4 
The  heavy  lorrows  of  a  fufFVing  fire! 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  did  fure  infpire 
Thy  heav'nly  conduft,  fb  much  like  his  own! 
And  feldom  feen  fo  near  an  earihly  throne !  * 

The  wondering  world  flood  gazing  with  furprife. 
And  Britons,  on  reflection,  idolife 
The  pious,  tender,  filial  heart  that  bled 
^  O'er  difmal  woes— pour'd  on  his  royal  father  s  head  t 
This  gleam,  this  fparklingray  of  richefl  light, 
Shot  thro*  the  gloom»  and  cheer'd  their  longing  fight ;    ' 
A  joyful  portent  that  (fhould  Fate  remove 
His  father  to  a  diadem  above) 
This  fecond  fovereign  of  the  Britifh  line 
Would  prove  another  glorious  Conflantinc  !* 

Reader,  doft  thou  underftand  all  this?  we  do  not.'  How 
comes  the  Prince  of  Wales's  *  name'  to  be  *  fhe  ?*  Or  what  re* 
femblance  is  there  between  the  condudl  of  his  royal  highnefs, 
when  ^  beguiling  the  heavy  forrows  of  ^fuffertngftre^  and  that 
of  the  '  Saviour  of  the  world  ?'  He  had  no  fufferingjire*  Mr. 
Parker  goes  on  to  fay  that  the  '  pious,  tender,  filiri  heart'  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  *  joyfiil  portent*  of  his  becoming  a  glo- 
rious Conftantine.  The  poet  is  here  unhappy  in  his  Choice  of 
an  exemplar.  Domeftic  tendernefs  was  not  the  charaAeriftic  of 
Ibis  emperor;  it  was  faid  of  him,  ^  qu^il aimoit  a  faife  nuiipie 
nettey  that  he  liked  to  make  a  clear  houfe.  ,  He  pompelled  hit 
father-in-law  to  hang  himfelf,  ftrangled  bis  brother-in-law^  put 
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to  deadi  bis  nephew,  beheaded  his  eldeft  fon,  and  fmodiered  hk 

wife  in  a  badk    We  lufpear  the  author  to  be  in  die  tsurllc^ 

firft  deicribes>  *  confus*d  my  wand'ting  liratn:^'  --  '^^  '•-  * 

In  his  addreft  to  the  Duke  of  York  lieia^    .  *^>*^ 

«  Bleft  be  the  gaardian  angel  s  trembling  hand. 
That  tum'd  afide,  by  heaven's  divine  command* 
The  whizzing  ball,  charg'd  with  thy  death,  O  York! 
By  fangttinary  Lenox!— murd'rous  workl* 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  more  of  this  addreft,  b«f  it 
is  murdirous  work  indeed !  and  fo  we  will  have  nothing  more  ta 
do  with  it. 


Art*  XIII.  A  General  &y/iem  rfChemifiryj  theoretical  and  prac^ 
ikal^  digejied  and  arranged  with  a  particular  View  to  its  Appfica^ 
$iaH  to  the  Arts^  Taken  chiefly  from  the  German  of  M>  WeigleK 
By  G.  R*  Hopfon^  M.  Z>.  4to.  il.  ys.  boards.  Robinlbns- 
IJondon^  1789. 

.»  [  Concluded.  J 

AS  the  early  principles  which  men  imbibe,  and  firft  let  oulr 
with  in  pwfuit  of  any  fcience,  tend  materially  to  obftrod 
^  facilitate  their  progrefs  in  it ;  we  confidered  it  as  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  be  more  particular  and  minute  on  that  ac- 
count in  our  review  of  the  introductory  or  elementary  part  of 
rfiis  work.  Having  before  led  our  readers  through  a  rugged  and 
ebfcurtfpath^  a  more  fpacious  and  fruitful  iield  now  opens  itfelf 
to  our  view.  The  fecond  part  of  this  work  is  called  mitiid^  or. 
applied  chemiftry,  and  comprehends  upwards  of  three-fifths  d[ 
the  whole.  This  again  is  divided  into  technical^  economic^  and 
pharmaceutical,  and  laftly  phy/ical  or  philojophical  chemiftry.  The: 
firft  chapter  of  this  laft  divinon  is  the  editor's,  as  well  as  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Technical  chemiflry  is  arranged  under  different  heads  or  chap.. 
Ier8>  and  fubdivided  into  halurgy^  fythurgyy  hyalurgyy  nutaUurgjy 
xymotecbny^  phlogurgy^  and  laftly,  fuch  operations  as  have  for  thei^ 
eib}e£i  the  changing  0/ the  fur/ace  cfbodies. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  called  haliirgy^  or  the  operations  performed 
npOn  falts,  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  different  (aline  bodies  Js 
given.     The  mediod  of  preparing  the  different  acids  and  aU(a<«  * 
^s,  and  the  compounds  refulting  from  their  um<Mi  -to  each, 
•cher^  is  well  defcribed.     The  efledis  of  the  different  aeids  opoii. 
file  metals  and  the  falts  refulting  from  them»  is  alfo^ery^cota 
Atrly  and  copioufly  treated  of.    , 
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The  IlKOod  chapter  comprehends  Ifthwrgy^  or  the  operations 
perfomuHi  upon  <tfr/i&#  and  ^fi^net.  The  application  of  thefe  to 
the  formations  of  cements  or  mortar,  we  &ncy  will  by  no  means 
be  approved  of  by  tbofe  who  are- acquainted  with  Dr.  Higglns's 
treatife  on  calcarious  ament',  which  is  probably  the  beft  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  fubje£b. 

Hyalurgy^  or  the  chemijlry  glafiy  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  the 
fubied  of  the  third  chapter.  In  this  the  general  principles  of 
vitnfication  is  pretty  accurately  detailed,  akhough  we  here  and 
there  ooeet  with  a  few  errors,  (bme  of  which  the  following  quo- 
tation will  ferve  to  point  out :  *  Each  metal,*  fays  our  author, 

*  tinges  glafs  of  a  particular  colour.     Mm^anejt  colours  glafs 

*  red }  cAalt  imparts  to  glafs  a  blue  colour ;  arftnic  gives  it  no 

*  particular  ccdour,  but  is,  in  other  refpe£ls,  an  ufeful  fubftance 
^  for  vitrifying  various  earths^  and  making  the  glafs  clear,  and 

*  remains  pretty  ftrongly  united  to  it  and  fixed  by  it.     titcket 

*  produces  a  green ;  ngulus  of  antimony  and  bifmuth  a  yellow 

*  colour;  iron  fometimes  a  green,  at  otheris  a  blue,  red^  or  black 

*  colour ;  lead  a  yellow  j  tin  a  milk  white,  and  f«metimes  a  hya- 
^  cinthine  colour ;  copper  fometimes  a  green,  at  others  a  blue  or 

*  a  browni(b  red  }  juver  a  yellow,  and  gold  a  purple  or  violet 

*  colour.* 

Now  nmnganefe  does  not  impart  to  glafs  a  red  colour,  as  our 
audior  aiierts,  but  rather  a  violet ;  nor  does  gold  impart  to  glafs 
a  violet  but  a  r«/ colour.  Though  arfenic  may  be  faid  to  im- 
part no  colour  to  glafs,  yet  it  frequently  renders  it  white  and 
opaque.  The  pure  calx  of  iron  renders  glafs  rather  of  a  deepiih 
yellow  red,  and,  if  a  large  quantity  of  iron  be  ufed,  it  will  rendej: 
It  black. 

Metallwrgic  chemiftry  is  treated  of  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
Here  the  art  of  ajfaying^  roaftingy  partings  TJiifmetingj  is  treated 
of  very  judicioufly,  as  well  as  extenfively.  The  calcination  of 
the  different  metals  is  likcwife  accounted  for ;  but  we  think  the 
^thor's  reafoning  very  fallacious,  which  the  following  quotation 
will  teftify : 

*  The  changes/  fays  he,  *  which  the  metals  uadergo  by  th^  bare 
tfiion  of  the  fire,  depend  partly  upon  the  fubtra^ion  of  a  portion  of 
chrir  phlogifton,  when  they  are  or  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
parting  with  it ;  but«  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  alfo  he  difcoyered 
from  other  properties  that  thefe  changes  may  proceed  from  the  mat- 
ter of  fire  combined  with  them,  where  no  lols  of  phlogifton  can  be 
aliedged^  Upon  this  feems  to  depend  the  fokbility,  corroftvenefs, 
coloar»  and  -kiCreaie  of  *  weight  of  mercurius  precipitatus  per  fe,  or 
caldned  mercury,  which  therefore  perfedly  recovers  its  metallic  ap« 
pearaa^  from  volatile  alkali  only;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imparts 
caaftici^  to  this  fait.    I  have  elfewhere  fiiewn  the  improbabihty  of 
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the  afTertions  of  Tome  chemifls^  that  thefe  changes-  are  derived  ft^ 
the  acceifion  of  atr  during  the  calcination.  That  various  calces  emit 
air  during  their  redu^ion,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  proofs  as  thi» 
may  for  liie  moft  part  proceed  from  the  yedttCiBg  fubftances,^  which 
without  any  fuch  airiitance»  yield  air  of  thenielves;  and  indeed  thefe 
calces  are  commonly  diffolvcd  without  great  effervcfcence,  aad  be- 
iid^s  attract  air  from  other  bodies^  and  confequently  have  aot  this 
property,  which  yet  they  ought  to  have,  on  the  improbable  iuppofi- 
tioD  ot  any  acceffion  of  air  having  taken  place.  Might  not  the  air 
a;tradlcd  by  calcined  mercury  and  Jead,  be  derived  from  a  fmall 
portion  of  thefe  metals  aftually  deftroyed  by  the  fire  ?  The  follovy- 
ing  circumllancc  :.t  Icafl  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  fame  weight 
is  never  obtained  in  any  metal  as  it  had  before  calcination/ 

The  editor,  in  a  note,  endeavours  to  correft  this  dodrine  of 
the  author's  ;^ 

•  The  iiiCrcafe  of  weight  ;n  metals/  fays  he^  '  that  are  calcined, 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  abforption  of  air  that  takes  places  ia 
thiim,  either  from  their  parting  with  their  phlogifton,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  in  exchange  for  this  fubftance,  as  in  c9mbuftUn\  or  in 
confequence  of  their  decompofing  ijcater^  and  thus  generating  in- 
flammable gas  ;  or  acids,  ai^d  thus  generating  nitrous  gas,  (iilphur,. 
falphureous  gas,  &c.  The  corrofive  property  and  cauiticity  of  me- 
tallic  calces  proceed,  as  M.  Berthollet  has  Aewn  in  the  Meni«  de 
Fr.  Acad,  des  Sc.  1780.  from  their  attradion  to  phlogiibii,  Th^ 
other  properties  above  mentioned  have  not  as  yet  been  fatisfadlorily 
accounted  for,  either  upon  M.  Wiegleb's  or  any  other  fyilem/ 

•  It  may  riot  be  improper  here  to  obferve  that  the  author's  idea 
of  phlogifton  19,  that  it  is  compofed  of  fire  and  the  gravitating 
matter  of  inflammable  air.  The  editor  confidcrs  phlogifton  to 
be  fire  only.  Thus  he  explains  every  thing  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple with  the  antiphlogiftians,  excepting  that  Ke  calls  phlogifton 
what  they  call  fire ;  and  by  changing  the  term  he  claims  orit^i- 
liality,  and  fuppofcs  he  has  advanced  a  new  doftrine.  That  ?r« 
is  attached  and  united  to  almoft  all  bodies,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
or  in  part  difengaged  during  the  more  intimate  uni^^n  of  tho(e 
bodies  to  each  other  (excepting  the  compound,  which  fcarc^y 
ever  happens  when  a  real  chemical  union  takes  place,  ihould 
2ittra&  fire  more  forcibly,  and  m  greater  quantities,  than  its  con* 
ftituent  principles  feparately),  is  what  muft  be  allowed  by  every 
experienced  chemift.  But  are  we  to  call  this  phlogifton?  How- 
ever, if  Dr.  Hopfon  likes  to  Call  fire  phlogifton,  we  have  no  ob- 
jeftionagainft  it,  unlefs  that  it  may  tciid  to  confufe  the  chemical 
'  ftudent.  According  to  Dr.  Hoplon,  thirtfore,  all  bodies  con- 
tain phlogifton,  if  fire  be  fuch.  Now,  dephlogifticated  air  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  contain  more  fire  than  any  other  air,  and 
will  of  courfe,  according  to  his  idea,  contain  pilogiftoa  >  nay, 
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,evcn  nltrj&itfclf  by  this  means  is  made  to  contain  more  phlo- 
gifton  than  liver  of  falphur  or  charcoal.  So  far  Dr.  Hopfon 
and  the  antiphlogiftiaiis  are  found  to  differ  in  theory.  But  the 
do<aor  endeavours  to  account  for  th9  matter.,of  fire  itfelf,  and 
pofitively  aflerts  that  it  is  compofed  of  heat  and  l^^ht.  Thus  far 
be  outftrips  the  antipblogiftians  in  philofophy,  fox  they  have  not 
as  yet  endeavoured  or  prefumed  to  account/br  the  conftituent 
principles  of  fire.  However  this  idea  of  fire  has  been  enter- 
tained by  many  long  before  Dr.  Hopfon,  a<id  even  now  by  per- 
fons  who  never  heard  of  his  EJfay  en  Fire.  But  we  can  fee  very 
little  merit  to  be  claimed  either  by  the  doctor  or  any  other  man 
for  this  fuppofed  difcovery,  which  is  fo  triply  hypothetical  and 
chimerical.  It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented",  that  fo  excellent  a 
fcience  as  chemiftry  ihould  be  fo  much  emba^raiTed  and  obfcured 
by  fo  many  wbimfical  and  fanciful  theories.  /  The  truth  of  every 
do£trine  is  to  be  afcertained  by  the  univ^fality  of  itS'  applica- 
tion, and  the  general  connexion  and  agreement  of  all  its  parts 
.  Ti^at  dodrine  muft  be  erroneous  that  leaves  out  a  fingle  link, 
or  fails  in  explaining  even  one  phenomenon,  as  the  great  New- 
ton has  long  fince  obferved. 

ZimcBchnyy  or  the  chemiftry  of  fermenting  bodies^  is  the  fub- 
jcft  of  the  fifth  chapter.  This  certainly  merits  the  reader's 
attention.  As  a  fpecimen,  we  have  fele£ted  the  following 
quotation* 

*  The  reftor'ation  of  pricked,  and  the  melioration  of  four  wines,  is 
elFe^ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  poor  and  nvatery  ijjine  Is  changed 
into  a  good  fpirituous  and  ftrong^bodied  liquor.     The  caufe  of  thefe 
defeds  lies  in  the  proportion  of  the  natural  confHtuent  parts  of  the 
whole  mixed ;  in  confequence  of  which*  the  aqueous  and  acid  part 
predominating  either  naturally  br  through  negleft,  the  wines  are  de- 
ficient in  genuine  fpirit.     To  remedy  thefe  defcds  of  the  inferior 
ibrts  of  wines^  and  to  raife  the  liquor  to  the  flandard  of  the  more  ge- 
nerous wines,  either  the  part  which  is  deficient  mufl  be  reflored  by 
art,  or  that  which  is  redundant  abftraded.     With  a  view  to  the  for- 
mer objeft,  thejr  muft  be  charged  with  a  larger  portion  of  a  homo- 
*  geneous  facchanno  mucilaginous  fubilance,  in  which  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  vinous  fpirlt  is  conotined  in  a'latcnt  (late;  and  with  which 
it  muft  be  made  to  ferment  afrefh ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  of  their  conftituent  parts  is  pxoduced.     This  end 
.  is  attained  in  the  following  manner :  Firft,  ten  pounds  of  lamp  fugj^r, 
broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  fifteen  of  freih  Spanifti  raifins,  udthout 
'  either  ftalks  or  ftones,  are  put  into  a  clean  and  fweet  caik ;  upon 
'  which  the  cafic  is  fijled  about  three  (Quarters  full  with  wine,  and  tjie 
^  Dung  is  put  in  very.flightly..    During  the  firft  Hve  days  the  calk  is 
ihaken  twice  a  day,  and,  in  order  to  promote  the  fermentation  of  the 
\  liquor,  fixty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  one  hundred  drops  of  a 
folution  of  fait  of  tartar  in  water,  are  added  to  it,  each  feparately, 
care  being  taken»  however,  after  the  addition  of  the  former  in^re- 
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dients,  to  fliake  the  calk  well  before  the  latter  is  poured  in.  If,  after 
ten  or  twelve  days  are  elapfed,  the  wine  does  not  begin  to  ferment* 
the  fourth  part  of  each  of  thefe  ingredients  may  again  be  added,  suml 
the  liquor  let  alone  for  three  or  four  days  longer.  If  the  leraienta- 
tiott  docs  not  then  enfoe,  the  fourth  port  of  diefasiM  ingredients  may 
be  added  once  more.  The  caik,  in  the  winter  time^  ihould  be  kept 
in  a  tolerably  warm  room,  but  in  the  iommer  in  ibme  conyenie&t 
warm  place  in  the  open  air.  The  wfade  fermentadon  onght  to  laH 
forty  days  in  all ;  but  if  it  fhonld  ceafe  fooner,  it  may  be  ^excited 
kgain,  by  dropping  into  it  alternately  a  finall  quantity  or  thr,  liquors 
before  mentioned.  When,  during  the  fennenCadoo«  the  win^  gipws 
bitteri  it  is  a  good  fign.* 

PbUgurgyj  or  the  chemiftry  of  inflammable  bodies,  is  treated 
of  in  the  lixth  chapter.    The  method  of  obtaining  the  difl^rent 

'  ethers  is  here  explained,  and  the  effeSts  of  the  different  inflam- 
mable bodies  on  each  other,  together  with  a  table  esdiibidng  the 
(Quantity  of  ethereal  oil  obtained  from  different  vegetables. 

The  outlines  or  general  principles  of  paintingy  dyingj  varmfii^ 
ing^  &c.  are  pointed  out  in  the  feventh  chapter.  A  novice  in 
chemiftry  may  poflibly  acquire  fome  knowledge  by  the  peru^  of 

.  this  \  but  the  philofophical  artift  will  find  nothing  in  it  puticu* 

.  larly  new  or  interefting, 

.A  defcription  of  cecmomical  chemiftry  is  given  in  the  fe- 
cond  book.  Confidering  that  the  application  of  chemiftry 
to  agriculture  is  but  yet  in.  its  infancy,  the  prefent  uader* 
taking  muft  appear  both  fcientifical  and  judicious.  We  fh^U 
give  the  following  extract,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
editor : 

*  The  proper  food  of  plants/  fays  he,  'appears,  from  every  con. 
{deration,  to  be  the  vegetable,  or  organic  principle.  This  they'get 
either  from  other  plants,  in  which  this  principle  is  developed  by  the 
procefs  of  pntrefii^on,  or  from  animal  fubfiances  under  flmilar  ci^- 
cumdances,  or  laftly,  from  the  aerial  acid,  of  which  this  fubflance 
confHtutes  the  bafis,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  poflefiiiig  a  greater 
fpeciiic  gravity  than  common  air,  is  always  near  the  furface  of  th^ 
earth,  and  confequcntly  in  rcadincfs  to  be  abforbed  by  the  pjants. 
Hence  we  fee  that  the  alpine  plants,*  viz  fuch  as  grow  upon  irigii  h^ 
and  mountains^  are  of  a  moch  fmaller  fize  than  the  vegetables  that 
grow  in  an  equally  poor  foil  in  the  valleys ;  the  atmofphem,  in  that 
elevated  fituation,  containing  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  aerial 
acid.  Ex  nibih  nihil  fit^  is  an  axiom  of  incontrovertible  autho|ityf 
not  only  in  phyfics,  but  every  other  department  of  fcience.  If  it  be 
not  from  the  fource  abovementioned,  whence  comes  the  growth  of 
vegetables  in  diliilled  Water?  and  particularly  the  vaft  increafe  of  the 
vegetable  principle,  whether  in  the  form  of  fugar,  farina,  oil,  or  mu- 
•  cfla^c  f  In  the  bulbous  plants,  indeed,  ^this  principle  appears  to  be 
chiefly  furnifhed  by  the  b  nib  or  hy^rnaculum,.  which  is  always  of  a 
faikaceotts  nature.    In  mint  too,  concerning  the  growth  of  whi^h 
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in  difHUcd  titter  io  much  has  been  faid»  the  addition  made  to  its 
bnlk  mafx  ia  a  great  nieafure»  be  accounted  for  by  the  decompofition 
of  water  1  as  this  plant  contains  a  large  portion  of  etherialoLIvy  that 
js»  of  hydropKloge  and  phlogifton ;  but  a  very  inconiiderable  quan* 
tity  of  farina,  fugar,  fixed  oU*  or  mucilage;  and  if  this  pia^t  ihquld 
be  found  to  receive  a  very  trifling  accefiion  of  fubilance  (and  parti- 
cularly of  fuck  matter  as  contain  the  vegetable  principle)^  when  tranf* 
ported  to  very  high  and  barren  mouncains,  to  which  the  aerial  acid 
has  very  little  accefs,  and  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  the 
portion  laid  down  here  would  be  further  con^rmed  by  experiment;  an 
experiment  as  eafy  to  be  made  (by  perfons  properly  iituated  for  it)  as   ^ 
it  would  be  decifive  and  exteniive  in  its  confequences.     But  to  return 
to  the  charge:  whence  then  proceeds,  in  mod  plants,  this  vad  ac- 
jceffi<)n  of  vegetable  matter?  Not  from  the  air,  1  mean  the  pure  aiy 
of  the  atmoiphere;  nor  from  the  mephitis,  which  is  conftantly  mixed 
with  It  in  the  atmofphere ;  for  thefe  are  £mple  fabflances;  and  in 
every  change  they  undergo,  and  from  every  combination  they  have 
entered  into,  may  always.be  recovered  in  their  origiiial  form.  Neither 
can  this  matter  proceed  from  the  fixation  of  light  in  the  plant,  for 
that  coniUntly  produces  phlogifton;  nor,  finally,  from  the  decompo* 
iition  of  Water,  for  this  produces.hydrophloge,  which,  combined  with 
light  or  phlogiiton,  generates  inflammable-  gas,  and  (with  the  addi^ 
dition  of  the  vegetable  principle  in  different  proportions)  oils,  raiflns, 
and  the  green  colouring  matter  exhibited  by  the  leaves,  and  (bmetimes 
the  flalks  and  other  parts  of  almofl  all  vegetables  that  have  been  ex^ 
pofed  to  the  light  during  vegetation.     Both  in  the  decompofition  of 
water,  and  in  that  of  icut^  air  by  plants,  the  pure  air  is  feparaced 
by  the  excretory  veflels  at  the  upper  fur£ftce  of  the  leaves,  and  makes 
it  eicape  into  the  atmofphere.* 

The  third  and  laft  book  of  this  volume,  denominated  phih-^ 
fophlcal  chemiftry^  comprehends,  under  different  heads  or  chap- 
ters, ift.'  The  definition  of  philofophical  chemijiry  and  phyftcal  #//- 
menU\  2dly.  Phofphori\  3dly.  Pyrophorii  4thly.  fffatiti  Sthly.     - 
The  anolyfii  pf  mineral  watery. 

The  laft  of  thefe  chapters,  relative  to  the  anal^fis  of  mi- 
Xieral  waters,  we  by  no  means  think  entitled  to  our  pfaife.— — 
WiP  ^rc  willing  to  allow  this  publication  every  merit  which  it 
defcryesf  but,  as  zfyjiem  of  Chemijiry^  we  deem  it  unequal  to  thqf 
titlp  which  it  afTumes, 


F  f  3  •  Art, 
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Art.  XIV.      PWofophUal  TranfaSiions  of  the  Royal  Society  »f 
London^  Vol.  LXXn.     For  the  Tear   i7^!l>.    Fart  L     4IX). 
8s.  6d.   fewed.    Davis.     London,  1786. 

•T*HIS  volume  commences  with  Obfervtfions  on 'the  Gia-» 
^    duation  of  Aftronomical  Inftruments ;  with  an  Explatiiatioa 

of  the  Method  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hindley  of  York, 

Clock-Makfer,   to  divide  Circles  into  any  given  Number,  erf 

Parts.     By  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  F.  R.S.     Communicated  by 

Henry  Cavendifh,  £fq.  F.  R.S.  and  S.  A*     The  method  of  4i* 

viding  circles,  for  the  purpofe  of  aftronomy  and  navigation,  is  a 

fubjedt  that  has  much  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  mathematical 

.artifls,  and  been  varioufly  determined  by  men  of  diftinguifiied 

abilities  in  icience.     Mr.  Smeaton  gives  an  hiftorical  account  of 

the  difterent  modes  which  have  been  recommended,  and  makes 

judicious  obfervations  on  each  of  them.     He  had  been  of  opi- 

*nion  that  the  art  of  graduating  inftruments  viras  brought  to  /uch 

a  decree  of  perfection  as  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  furpafsj  until 

Tiaving  feen  a  piece  of  mechanifm,  conftfufted  by  Mr.  Htndley 

at  York,  he  was  led  to  think  that  the  problem  was  ftill  capable 

.of  farther  improvement.     With  the  view  of  accompliihing  this 

>purppfe,  \i%  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  fubjedi;  and  he  de« 

fcribes  with  great  precifion  the  fteps  by  which  he  proceeded  in 

t executing  the  various  parts  cf  the  graduating  inftrument.     For 

the  detail  of  thofe  particulars  we  muft  nectilkrily  refer  our 

r  aders  to  the  |)aper  itfelf ;  obferving  only  that  he  has  fuggeftetl 

many  ingenious  obfervations  relative  to  the  point  in  queftion, 

and  fuch  as  will  be  juftly  regarded  as  ufefiil,  both  in  conftrudling 

and  praftifing  with  thofe  inftruments,  the  excellence  of  which 

'depends  on  the  accurate  divifion  of  circles. 

Art.  II.  A  Series  of  Obfervations  on,  and  a  Difc6very  of, 
^the  Period  of  the  Variation  of  the  Light  of  the  Star  marked  i 
by  Bayer,  near  the  Head  of  Cepheus.  In  a  Letter  from  John 
Cjocidricke,  Efq.  to  Nevil  Malkelyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Aftro- 
nomer-Royal.  The  obfervations  in  this  paper  are  numerous, 
and  appear  to  be  accurate :  but  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
will  not  admit  of  an  abridged  account. 

Art.  III.  Magnetical  Experiments  and  Obfervations.  By 
Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.R.  S.  Mr.  Cavallo's  objeci  in  this 
paper  is  to  fhew  the  properties  of  fomc  metallic  fubftances  with 
refpeCl  to  niagnetifmj  and  the  experiments  which  he  recites 
,  feerji  to  afcertain  fome  remarkable  fafts.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  the  properties  of  brafs,  and  tend  to  prove  that  this  compound 
metal,  which  is  often  magnetic,  does  not  owe  its  magnetifm  to 
iron,  but  to  fome  particular  configuration  of  its  component 

particles. 
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particles,  occafioned  by  the  ufual  method  of  hardening  it,  which 
lis  by  hammering. 

'  Art.  IV.  .On  Infinite  Series.  By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D. 
F.R.  S.  LucftTiaii  Pr6feflbr  of  Mathematics  in  Caiijbridge. 
This  paper  confifts  of  <iigebraical  calculations  which  admit  of 
no  particular  detail. 

'  Art.  V,  Experiments  on  Hepatic  Air.  By  Richard  Kir- 
•wan,  Efq.  F.  R.S.  Our  chemical  readers  need  not  be  in- 
formed that  hepatic  air  is  that  fpecies  of  permanently  elaftic  fluid 
•which  is  obtained  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with  various 
fubftances,  as  alkalies,  earths,  metals,  &c.  This^  air  poit.'fres 
many  peculiar  properties,  and  is  found  to  z£t  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  experiments  related  by  Mr,  Kir- 
wan  were  all  made  over  quickfUver,  ^nd  feyeral  times  repeated. 
Ic  appears  from  them,  ia  At  firft  place,  that  the  blue.fmoke 
-emitted  by  the  laline  liver  of  fulphur,  when  the  latter  is. heated, 
•confifts  chiefly  of  fixed  ^r,  and  the  white  or  yellow  fmoke  of 
Sublimed;  and  that  no  hepatic  air  thus  formed,  nor  vitriolic  s^it^ 
unlefs  the  retort  be  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  fufliciency  of  common 
air  to  admit  the  combuftion  <^  part  of  the  fulphur.  It  appears, 
in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  aerial  or  any  other  acid,  combined 
with  the  alkali^  mvift  be  expelled  before  the  alkali  will  combine 
with  the  fulphur. 

Magnina,  free  from  fixed  air,  heated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was  poured 
on  it. 

Mr.  Kirwan  alfo  procured  this  air  from  a  mixture  of  three 
•parts  of  filings  of  iron,  and  one  of  fulphur,  nvslted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  .It  is  remarkable  that  this  i'ulphurated 
iron,  diflfolved  in  marine  acid,  affords  fcarce  any  inflammable, 
but  moftly  hepatic  air.  Various  other  refults,  contributing  to 
jUuilratc  the  fiJyeA,  are  deduced  from  thefe  experiments,  for 
■which  we  .mufl  refer  to  the  work. 

Art.  VI.  Obfervations  on  the  Aflinities  of  Subflances  in 
Sptrit  of  Wine*  By  John  Elliot,  M,  D.  The  purpofe  of  this 
enquiry  is  to  evince  that  certain  decompofitions  will  take  place 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  not  in  water,  or  in  the  dry  way. 
In  water  alkalies  will  not  feparate  lime  from  exprcflcd  oils^  but 
in  (jfirit  of  wine  an  alkaline  foap  will  be  formed,  and  the  cal« 
careous^earth  will  become  mild.  Sea  fait,  added  to  diachylum, 
produced  in  fpirits  of  wine,  an  alkaline  foap,  and  a  muriated 
lead.*  This,  however,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  is  a  philo- 
ibtihical  experiment,  and  probably  cannot  be  rendered  ufeful  on 
many  accounts. 

Art.  VII.  An  Account  of  fome  minute  Britifh  Shells,  cither 
not  duly  obfervcd,  or  totally. unnoticed  by.j\udiors»    By  the 

F  f  4  Rev- 
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Rey^ John  Lightfoot^  M,A.  F.R.S.  The  firft  of  ihefe  ia  « 
*  nautilus,'  denominated  from  its  place  of  abode,  ^  Uicuftri%'  atttl 
has  likewife  been  named,  *  betix  lineata*'  The  fiscond  is  mtb- 
out  compartments,  and  is  named,  '  heUx  foatana.'  The  thisdy 
from  the  iharp- edged  rings,  which  furround  the*  wreaths,  Wsd 
wbich  are  elone;at<S  f>n  the  back  of  each  wreath  into  a  fpur  of 
comprei&d  and  very  tender  fpines,  is  called  ^  helix  fpioofula/ 
The  fliell  next  defcribed  is  the  ^  turbo  helicinus,'  fo  named  from ' 
its  refemblance  to  a  helix.  The  fiith  and  latt  is  of  tbe^  genuff 
patella,  and  diflingulQied  by  the  epithet  ^  oblonga.*  The  an* 
thor  concludes  with  remarking  that  the  ibdls  brought  iinHn^tbe 
Woft  Indies  by  the  coUe&ors,  who  give  them  the  name  of  gold 
fhells,  are  really  coverings  or  celk  ot  an  infed  ii|  its  pupa  iEble^ 
and  moft  probably  of  a  ^cies  of  coccusy  or  cochineal,  not  hi« 
therto  defcribed. 

Art.  VIIL  Obfervations  on  the  Sulphur  Wells  at  Harro* 
gate,  made  in  July  and  Auguft  1785.  .By  the  Right  Kev.  Ri- 
cbaidy  Lord  Bi(hop  of  Landafi^  F.  R.  $•  This  refpedhUe  pre*- 
late  is  particularly  diftlnguifhed  1)y  his  tafte  for  the  cultivation 
of  fcieoce,  and  affords,  in  the  prefent  paper,  freib  proof  of  thact 
lill^eral  difpofition.  On  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  we(b  of  the  fulpbur  wcUs  at  Harrogate,  tiiere  is  at 
bpK  which  has  been  formed  by  the  rotting  of  wood ;  and  in  tbis 
bog  are  four  fulphur  wells,  exclufiv^  of  the  odiers  in  the  ndgh^ 
bourhood.  In  order  to  difcover  whether  die  water  in  this  part. 
was  of  an  uniform  nature,  the  biibop  ordered  a  well  to  be  dug 
ki  the  bog  to  the  (ame  depth  with  the  fulphur  well  which  is  near 
the  rails.  The  water  with  which  it  was  prefently  filled  witt  cIhn 
lybeate,  but  in  no  degree  fulphureous,  fie  had  another  well  dug 
at  about  thirty  yards  difiance  from  the  thret  fulphur  wellsr  vvltich 
are  fi^ruated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bog*  This  well,  by  t&e 
declivity  of  the  ground,  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  b^Ow  their  tevel^ 
]>ut  its  water  was  not  fulphureous.  Such  diverfities  of  wattf 
ifluing  from  nearly  the  iame  fpot  of  ground,  are  by  no  means  uA.- 
common ',  and  the  difcovery  of  new  waters,  when  medicinal  JH  a 
different  manner  from  others,  muft  always  be  regasded  an  iisoi*- 
dqit  of  public  utility. 

Art.  iX.  Obfervations  and  Remarks  on  thofe  Stars  wliieii 
the  AAxonomers  of  the  laft  Century  fufpefied  to  be  cbangteUe* 
By^dward  Pigott,  ECq.  Communicated  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Kngte^* 
field,  fiart.  F*  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  About  a  century  ago  Hevelms, 
Montonari,  Flamftecd,  Maraldi,  and  Caffini,  noticed  a  certain 
nun^  of  ftars  which  they  fuppofed  bad  either  difappeased^ 
changed  in  brightnefs,  or  were  new  .ones  i  and  yet  to  thts  day 
we  have  acquired  no  farther  knowledge  of  them«  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  iinding  out  what  Hkf  is  meam^ 

and 
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ind  tlvt  mt  having  exa£^  obTervations  of  their  relative  biigfitncft^ 
Mr.  Pigott,  therefore,  has  drawn  up  a  catalogue,  and  made  die 
neeeflfary  obfervatkms ;  fo  that  in  future  aftronomers  can  examine 
them  wittfout  much  trouble,  and  be  certain  of  any  change  that 
may  take  place. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  Subfidtnce  of  the  Ground  near 
Folkftoi^e,  on  the  Coaft  of  Kent.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lyon,  M.  A. 
In  September  1795  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  the  cfift  iZmk 
forty  feet  from  the  levd  of  the  adjoinmg  clift,  and,  by  its  prefl. 
iore,  is  faid  to  have  raifed  ibme  little  iflanda  near  the  ihore. 
The 'foundation  of  the  hills  is  marie,  which  has  been  waflkcd 
away  by  fnbterraneotis  water.  Similar  finkings  of  the  gromid 
are  aoc  "uncommon^  feveral  inftances  of  the  kind  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciexices  ^ 
1769;  and  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  laft  Supplement  to 
Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory. 

Art.  XL  Particulars  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Cufloms  of 
the  Indians  of  North-America.  By  Mr.  Richard  M*Cauflan<^ 
Surgeon  to  the  King's,  or  Eighth  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  par- 
ticular  firft  mentioned  relates  to  the  beards  of  the  North* 
American  Indians,  and  communicates  no  new  information.  We 
had  before  learned  that  they  did  not  differ,  in  this  reipe6t,  from 
Europeans  j  but  that  the  appearance  depended  on  their  diligently 
plucking  out  the  hair  by  the  roots,  or  by  ihaving  very  dofely. 
Some  other  particulars  mentioned  likewife  in  this  paper  had  for«- 
^nerly  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

Art.  XIL  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lvndon  in  Rutland,  1785.  By  Thomas 
Barker,  Efq.  aUb  of  the  Kain  at  South-Lambeth,  in  Surrey;  and 
attJelboum  and  Fyfield,  Hampfliire.  By  Thomas  White,  Efo^ 
F.R.S.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Sc^ 
bourn,  during  die  year  1785,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-a«e 
inches. 

Art.  XHI.  An  Account  of  Experiments  made  by  Mr*  John 
M^Nab,  at  Henley *Houfe,  Hudfon's-Bay,  relating  to  freeaiw 
Mixtures.  By  Henry  Cavendifh,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  lliefe  expe* 
riments  are,  in  m^ny  refpeAs,  curious  and  important  ;^C  at 
the  fame  time  fo  furprifing  that  they  are  fometimes  inexpBcaUei 
and  afford  fufpicion  of  their  not  having  been  made  with  fcdeSi 
accuncy.  Among  the  unaccountable  circumftahces  to  v^iA 
we  have  alluded  are  the  following:  dephlogiflicated  ipi^t  of 
nitre,  by  diluting  with  fnow,  became  yellowifh,  and  afterwards  of 
a  green  or  bluilh  hue ;  and  the  addition  of  fnow  produced  heat^ 
till  it  arrived  at  the  freezing  point  of  the  diluted  acid.  This 
point  is  much  lefs  cold  than  when  they  are  more  diluted,  and 
much  left  Co  than  when  they  are  not  diluted  i  fo  that  when  {ticy 

are 
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'arc  diluted  to  the  ftandard  of  eaficft  freezing,  they  are  at  the  heSt 
of  eafieft  freezing.  We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing extraft  in  Mr.  Cavendifh's  own  words : 

'  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears  that  fpirit  of  nitre  is  fuSje^ 
'to  two  idnds  of  congelation^  which  we  may  call  the  aqueous  and  fpi- 
rituotts ;  as  in  the  firll  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  watery  part 
which  freezes,  and  in  the  latter  the  ipirit  itfelf.     Accordingly,  when 
the  fpirit  is  cooled  to  the  point  of  aqueous  congelation,  it  ha^  no 
tendency  to  diflblve  fnow  and  produce  cold  thereby,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  difpofed  to  part  with  its  own  watery  whereas  its  tendency  to 
diifolve  fnow  and  produce  cold  is  by  no  means  deftroyed  by  being 
cooled  to  the  point  of  fpirituous  congelation,  or  even  by  being 
aftually  conjr'^alcd.     When  the  acid  is  excelfively  dilute,  the  point 
of  aqueous  congelation  roult  ncceflarily  be  very  little  below  that  of 
/reeling  nater:  when  the  llrength  is  ,21,  it  is  at  — 17°,  and  at  the 
i^rength  of  ,24:,  it  feems,  from  Art  16,  to  be  at  — 44"!.     Spirit  of 
nitre,  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  ilrength,  is  liable  only  to  the  aqueous^ 
congelation  I  and.it  is  only  in  greater  ftrengths  that  the  /pirituou« 
congelation  can  take  place,     lliis  feems  to  be  performed  with  the 
lealt  degree  of  cold  when  the  ilrength  is  ,411,  in  which  cafe  the 
freezing  point  is  at  — i°-J.     When  the  acid  is  cither  ftronger  or 
weaker,  it  rcquircb  a  greater  degree  of  cold ;  and  in  both  cafes  the 
frozen  part  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ftrength  oi-  ,41 1  than 
the  unfrozen  part;  it  certainly  does  fo  when  the  ftrength  is  greater 
than  ,411,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  wh^t  it  does  io  in  the  other 
rafe.     At  the  ftrength  of  ,54  the  point  of  fpirituous  congelation  is 
^i^'v,  and  at  ,'\'^  probably  — 45°^  ;  at  leaft  one  kind  of  congelation 
ukes  place  at  that  point,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  of  the 
Spirituous  kind.     In  order  to  prefent  this  matter  more  at  one  view, 
J  have  added  the  following  table  of  the  freezing  point  of  commoi\ 
ijpirit  oi'  nitre  anfwering  to  different  ftrengths : 


Strength. 


>54 
.41 1 


Freezing 

point. 


-3'i    7   ... 
—  I !  *  >  Iplri 
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fpirituous  congelation. 


^"^^     >  aqueous  congelation: 


* 

'     *  fn  trying  the  firft  half  of  the  deplUogifiicated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the 

•cold  produced  was  — ^\^l»    The  acid  was  fluid  before  the  addition 

of  the  fnow,  and  of  the  temperature  of — 30°,  but  froze  on  putting 

5n  the  thermometer,  and  rofe  to  5°.  as  related  in  Art.  7. 


*  The  point  of  eafieft  freezing* 

?  In 
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*  In  trying  the  fccond  part  the  acid  was  about  0°  before  thc^d* 
4ltion  of  the  fnow,  and  therefore  had  no  difpofition  to  frecae.  Tho 
pold  produced  was  — 42**^.      ,        ^ 

•  As  the  quantity  of  fnow  added  in  thefe  experiments  was  not  ob- 
ferved,  they  do  |iot  determine  any  points  of  aqueous  or  fpirituotti 
tongelation  in  this  acid ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  thcfe  poinds 
^re  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  common  fpirit  of'  nitre  of  the  fame 
ilrength,  as  the  cold  produced  in  thefe  experiments  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  that  obtained  by  the  common  fpirit  of  nitre.* 

'  This  article  concludes  the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  volume, 
which  we  have  found  one  of  the  moft  interefting  for  the  philo- 
fophical  difquifitions  it  contains.  The  next  part  likewife  pro- 
mifes  to  afford  us  an  agreeable  refeafch. 


•  Art.  XV.  CaryU  new  and  corre6l  EngUJh  Atlas ;  being  a  new 
Set  of  County  Maps^  from  a£lual  Surveys  \  exhibiting  all  the  Di^ 
reSf  and  Crofs-Roadsy  QitieSj  Towns^  and  tnoji  conftderahle  ViU 
lagesy  Parksy  Rivers^  Navigable  Canals ^  ^c.  Pnceded  by  a  Ge- 
neral Map  of  South- Britain  J  jhewing  the  Connexion  of  one  A^af 
with  another,  Jljb  a  genial  Defer iption  of  each  County^  and  Di- 
regions  for  the  yuriSiion  of  the  Roads  from  one  County  to  anotbir*. 
4to.  il.  IIS.  6d.  boards.     Pary.     London,  1787. 

JSnpHOUGH  this  ample  title-page  prpmifes  a  great  deal,  jet 

-^    the  purchafer  of  Gary's  Atlas  will  find  that  the  work  itfelf 

contains  much  more  ufeful  matter  than  is  announced  in  the 

title-page ;  for,  *  added  to  the  defcriptions  of  the  counties,  with 

*  diredlions  for  the  junction  of  the  roads  (which  was  all 
f  that  was  at  firfl  intended  to  accompany  the  maps)  a  com- 

*  plete  alphabetical  lift  of  the  marlcet-to\Yns  is  given,  with  the 

*  days  on  which  their  marjcets  are  held,  and  their  diftance^  from 
<  the  metropolis  5  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  corred  lift  of  all  the 

'  *  potl  and  fub-pofl   towns,   with  the  receiving  houfes  under 
•*  each,  throughout  England  and  Wales;  fhewing  the  rates  of 

*  poftage,  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  poft  in  the  country,  and  its 

*  difpatch  for  London.    For  which  information,  as  well  as  other 

*  material  afliftance  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  pr6- 

*  prietor  is  indebted  to  the  liberal  permiffion  he  was  honoured 

*  with  by  the  comptroller-general  of  the  pofl:- office  to  refort  to 
*•  fuch  official  documents  as  enables  him  to  vouch  for  the  cor- 
'  reilnefs  and  accuracy  of  thefe  impprtant  articles.' 

Works  of  this  kind  derive  their  great  value  from  the  accu- 
racy of  their  execution.  Without  a  flrid  attention  to  this, 'they 
are  worfe  than  nothing;  they  pretend  to  inftru6t,  they  infpfre 
•Confidence,  and  they  deceive.     We  have^Cxamincd  thispuM-' 
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cation  wiA  (omit  tttendon,  have  compared  It  vith  man^  of  Ae 
Veft  countjr  maps  on  a  larger  kale,  and  do  not  find  that  it  fiiSers 
by  the  conoparifon*  The  author  appears  to  have  exerted  hioi* 
fclf  to  merit  that  approbation,  which  every  one  who  ventures 
jbefore  the  public  tribunal  ihould  endeavour  to  deferve ;  and  it 
gives  us  pleafure  to  fee,  by  the  long  lift  of  fublcribers  that  pr<|^ 
cedes  the  work^  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 
■  The  neatnefs  of  the  engraving  is  highly  to  be  commended, 
as,  beGdes  its  general  pleaUng  effect,  it  renders  thefe  maps  le& 
£uiguing  to  the  eye  than  thoie  on  a  much  larger  fcale,  which 
are  executed,  as  maps  too. commonly  are,  in  a  flovenly  manner. 

We  cannot,  without  paffing  the  bounds  prefcribed  us,  enter 
into  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  Engliih  Atlas  \  nor  in- 
deed is  it  necefTary,  as,  having  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
|he  i»ture  ai^d  contents  of  the  work,  and  having  laid  that  the 
maps  are  correiSlly  delineated,  and  -engraven  in  a  maflerly  ftyle, 
we  conceive  ourfelves  to  have  done  all  that  is  re^uifite.  But 
we  cannot  finilh  this  article- without  calling  the  attention  of 
every  thinking  perfon  to  the  quantity  of  common,  heath,  niarihy 
fbreu,  and  *  waftc  land  of  every  kind,  which  meets  the  eye^in 
every  county,  and  which  furrouiods  the  very  capital  of  this  pre- 
tended well-cultivated  kingdt>m.  Surely  we  fliall  one  day  be 
'Wife  enough  to  pay  fome  attention  to  this  permanent  fi;>urce  of 
riches  and  profperity. 


^m 
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Art*  XV,  VAnnU  Fran^oifi^  cu  Vit  des  hommes  qui  ont  honori 
Im  France  eu  par  leurs  TaUns  ou  par  Uurs  Services^  it'furtout 
far  leurs  VertuSy  pour  tour  les  Jours  de  TAn*   Par  M.  ManutL 

Art.  XV.  The  French  Tear;  ar^  Lives  of  the  Men  who  ha^g 
done  Honour  to  Frame  by  their  Talents^  their  Services^  and  mare 
e/peeially  by  their  Virtues.  For  every  Day  in  the  Tear,  By  M. 
Manuel.     i2mo.  4  vols.    Paris,  1789. 

^TP  HE  objeft  of  this  work  is  avowedly  to  hand  down  to  future 

^    generations  the  precepts  and  examples  which  die  remarkable 

apothegms  and  great  a£lions  of  their  anceftors  afford ;  and  the 

auihor*s  intention  in  thus  difpofing  the  lives  of  his  great  men  in 


<»— ***^— ■■  II.II  ■■■.i.iii  I    iiiipii 


•  All  thefe  are  w^ll  difcrimrnated  in  the  maps,  by  being  eokmi^d 
6f  a  fainter  green  thaa  the  parks  of  the  noj^ility,  &c,  aiid  catch  the 
c|e  at  the  £rTt  glance. 
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the  form  of  a  calendar,  is  to  facilitate  to  thofe  who  are  charged 
with'  the  inftruiStion  of  ybuth  the  means  of  aligning  to  thear  pu*- 
>ns  a  l^Son  at  once  uferal  and  agreeable  lor  every  particular  day* 
li$  book  is  neverthelefs  worthy  the  perulal  of  pedbns  of -nia- 
turer  years ;  for  it  is  ii^ritten  in  a  nhiarlly^  nervous,  and  concile 
manner,  and  is  rendered  interefting  by  the  many  amufing  traiis 
difperfed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  four  volumes.  It  may 
perhaps  be  regretted  that  each  life  is  rather  a  chain  of  anecdotes^ 
conne£):ed  by  the  refledlions  they  naturally  produce,  dian  a  cbm<* 
plete  and  orderly  recital  of  the  remarkable  events  that  diftin** 
guifhed  it  \  but  this  is  lefs  the  fault  of  the  author  than  of  his  plany 
which  obliged  htm  to  be  brief.  It  is  alfo  eafy  to  fee.  that  this 
work  Is,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  compilation,  as  M.  Manuel  has 
not  always  taken  care  to  reconcile  the  authors  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  his  materials.  An  inftance  of  this  kind  of  con* 
mdi^tion  is  his  firft  faying  that  La  F^nimne  was  the  only  author 
of  merit  who  had  no  fiiare  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  bounty^ 
jand  his  telling  us  afterwards  that  he  received  a  purfe  of  a  thou- 
fand  piftoles  from  that  monarch.  The  reader  may  poflibly  re- 
mark a  fondnefs  fop  point,  reflexions  that  do  not  feem  very 
appoiite,  and  fome  of  thofe  ftrokes  of  national  prefumption  for 
which  the  French  nation  is  fo  remarkable.  According  to  WT. 
'Manuel,  Moliere  is  the  beft  comic  author  in  the  world ;  this 
may  bear  a  difpute:  the  Henriade  he  calls  the  beft  epic  poem 
Europe  can  boaft ;  this  does  not  merit  contradidtion.  How- 
ever, to  our  author*s  praife  be  it  faid,  tliat  he  has  Ihewn  a  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  in  the  choice  of  his  heroes.  Not  confining  him- 
felf  to  thofe  noify  exploits  that  are  at  leaft  as  dcftrudtive  as  fplen- 
did^  he  endeavours  to  refcue  from  oblivion  the  modeft  virtues 
that  flourifli  in  the  fliade.  As  a  fpecimeii  of  the  manner  in  which 
7^.  Manuel  has  executed  his  tafk,.  we  will  give  the  life  of  M. 
Malouin,  a  phyfician»  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  leaft  con- 
fiderablcj  perfonages  in  the  book,  but  he  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft 
original. 

*  Phyficians  have,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  been  honoured 
with  the  refpe£l:  of  the  public.  In  Egypt  they  compofed  an  au- 
guft  order  in  th«  ftate.  The  magi  among  the  Perfians,  and  the 
druids  among  the  Gauls,  were  at  once  priefts,  legiflators,  and 
phyficians ;  nay,  phyficians  have,  even  in  France,  beei^  ^^e. or- 
gans of  the  law.  Fumee,  firft  phyfician  to  Charles  Vtl.  Lewis  Jtl. 
and  Charles  VIII.  was  keeper  of  the  feals.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  they  are  nobles,  and  tranfmit  their  nobility  to 
their  ^efcendantsi  and  in  theAuftrian  dominions  the  moft  cele- 
brated are  barons  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  What  do  thefe 
hoQOUiis  prove?  The  gratitude  of  mankind,  or  perhaps  the  ne.  ' 

ceffity 
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ceflity  o(  encouraging  an  art  that  requires  the  moft  jare  zS&zH^ 
blage  of  knowledge  and  information. 

.  *  Of  all  the  difpenfers  of  life  and  death,  few  have  pofleffed  ta- 
lents fuperior  to  thofe  of  Paul  James  Malouin.  He  was  an  in>* 
dufirious  chymift,  and  doubdefs  his  labours  would  have  been 
ufeful  to  die  world,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  thofe  difcoveries 
that  were  made  fince  his  time,  when  chemiftry  took  a  new  form^ 
which  probably  is  not  the  laft  it  may  affumek  ' 

*  A?  a  phyfician  he  was  extremely  jealous  for  the  honour  of^ 
liis  profeffion,  and  would  have  been  highly  difpleafed  if  any  one 
bad  repeated  in  his  prefence  the  following  apologue*  While  na- 
ture is  ftruggling  with  the  difeafe,  a  blind  man  comes  with  a 
flick  in  his  hand  to  part  them.  He  lifts  up  his  arm,  without 
knowing  where  he  deals  his  blows ;  if  they  fall  upon  the  difeafe, 
they  deftroy  it  j  if  upon  nature,  death  is  the  confequence.  M. 
M^ouin  wals  as  much  convinced  of  the  certitude  of  medicine^ 
as  a  mathematician  is  of  that  of  geometry.  Having  prefcribed 
many  remedies  for  a  man  of  letters,  who  took  them  with  great 
docility,  Malouin  embraced  him  on  his  recovery,  fsLying  at  the 
fame  time,  Tou  are  worthy  to  be  ajick  man. 

'  His  efteem  for  our  beft  writers  was  proportioned  to  the  re- 
fpeft  they  fhewed  for  the  fcience  that  was  (o  dear  to  him ;  this 
was  a  fubje£k  on  which  he  could  not  bear  a  jeft.  One  of  diem 
having  ridiculed  phyiicians  in  his  prefence,  and  foon  after  being 
in  want  of  his  ailiftance,  ^  I  am  come  to  fee  you,'  faid  Malouin ; 
*  I  hate  you ;  I  will  cure  you,  and  never  fee  you  afterwards 
while  I  exift.'  He  remarked  to  another  infidel  that  all  great 
men  had  honoured  the  healing  art.  *  I  am  forry,*  faid  his  anta- 
gonift,  *  that  a  certain  Moliere  muft  be  excepted.* — '  Ay,'  re- 

i>lied  Malouin  immediately,  *  and  you  fee  how  he  died'  [Mo* 
iere  died  fuddenly  by  burfting  a  blood  veflelj.  This  great 
comic  poet  would,  have  faid  of  him,  as  he  did  of  a  dodor  he  in- 
troduced upon  the  ftage,  that  he  was  a  phyfician  from  headiofwA. 
;!put  juftice  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the  veneration  of  Malouin  for 
liis  profeffion  was  not  like  that'of  Moliere's  phyficians,  the'effe^Jl 
of  ignorance,  or  the  mafk  gf  empiricifm.  He  did  not  merit  the 
reproach  that  many  a  cheat  deferves  of  extolling  and  vejjding 
'drugs,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  no  faith  himfelf. 

*  What  is  abeve  all  honourable  to  his  memory  is,  that  he  wis 
a  true  patriot  and  citizen.  He  left  a  legacy,  by  his  will,  to  the 
members  of  his  profeffion,  on  the  exprefs  condition  of  their 
meeting  publicly  once  a  year,  and  giving  the  nation  an  account 
of  their  labours,  till  then  buried  in  their  r'egifters,  and  in  a  man- 
ner loft  to  the  world.  Defirous  of  undeceiving  the  public, 
ivhom  he  bad  found  fo  unjuft  in  their  opinion  of  phyficians,  he 

thought 
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tlought  the  making  of  them  better  known  fuiEcIent  to  pro^vi^ 
them  a  greater  (hare,  of  efteem.  ^   .      ,  •  v 

*  He  was  at  once  economical  and  difinterefted.  Aften  two 
years  very  lucrative  pradice,  he  left  Paris  for  Verfailles,  wber^ 
he  vifited  but  few  fick,  faying,  h  bad  retired  to  court.  He  was, 
in  poffeffion  of  the  friendfliip,  efteem,  and  confidence,  of  th© 
illuftrious  Fontcnelle,  whofe  amiable  manners  he  took  a  pleafure 
in  praifing,  as  well  as  his  virtues  and  unoftcntatious  benehcenco 
It  is  true  that  what  pleafed  M.  Malouin  the  moft  was  the  philo- 
fopher's  fubraiffion  to  his  prefcriptions.  So  much  was  he  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies, '  that  when  his  patients 
refufed  to  take  them,  he  has  been  known  to  fwallow  them  him-* 
feifj  that  they  might  not  be  loft. 

*  His  faith  in  phyfic  extended  to  his  own  perfon,  and  his  re* 
gimen  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  auftere,  and  fubje<9:  tok 
almoft  hourly  regulations.  In  this  refpeft  perhaps  he  was  too 
fevcrely  obfervant  of  prefervative  phyfic,  more  certain,  however^ 
in  its  good  effefls  than  the  curative  kind,  and  fo  far  refembling 
morality,  which  is  1|)etter  calculated  to  prevent  the  maladies  of 
the  mind,  than  to  cure  them.  This  regimen  procured  M.  Ma- 
louin what  fo  many  philofophers  have  defired,  a  healthful  old  age^ 
and  an  eafy  death.  >  * 

*  M.  Malouin  was  of  an  opeadifpofitionj  bis  franknefs  fome-* ' 
times  bordered  upon  rudenefs;  but  it  confifted  entirely  in  his 
manner.     When  he  was  feverc  upon  thofe  who  combated  his? 
opinions,  or  were  wanting  in  refpeft  for  his  profeffion,  it  was  eafy 
to  fee  that  he  would  have  been  forry  to  ht^rt  their  feelings.'        r 
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Art.  XVII.  A  New  Grammar  to  teach  French  to  EngViJhmen^ 
By  Dom.  Blondiriy  Pro/ejjfir  of  Divinity  at  the  Feuiiiansy  Paris'^ 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  ofSo\^hm.  lamo; 
Cazin,  Paris  5  Bell,  London.     1788.  ' 

TH  E  plan  of  this  grammar  merits  commendation ;  It  i*  Pegt4a#' 
and  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  the  extraneous  matter  of 
dialogues  and  vocabularies.  In  the  execution,  however,  there 
are  feveral  faults,  fome  of  which  we  will  notice,  that  the  learner 
may  not  be  led  aftray  by  falfe  lights.  In  the  part  tfeat  treats  of 
pronunciation,  Dom.  Blondin  collefts,  with  great  judgment,  the 
various  combinations  of  letters  that  have  the  fame  found  in 
French,  but  is  by  no  means  io  happy  in  the  comparative  Englifh 
word"  he  gives  tct  render  it.  The  a  in  able  and  may  is  given  to 
convey  two  different  founds ;  but  any  Englifhman  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  language,  will  readily  agree  that  it  is 
the  fame  in  each  word  \  and  any  one,  whofe  ear  is  accuftomecl 
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to  the  Frenefa  ^ronuncifttion,  wOl  eafilj  perceirc  dat  tbe  touted 
of  m  iii  may  is  very  different  from  that  of  tff  in  maiirt^  The 
iuBc  obfervation  majr  be  apfrfied  to  the  words  faiir  %ikd  gUwj 
which  he  adduces  as  different  modulaticms  of  the  vowel  ^.     The 

*  in  J§her  by  no  means  refembles  tbe  riK  the  French  words 
imnitej  bommi^  &c.  which  have  ;i  much  greater  fimilitude  with 
the  £ngH{h  words  b$nefi^  htfy^  Sec.  It  is  true  that  Dom  Bloi%« 
din  has  only  made  fimilar  miftakes  with  all  thoTe  who  have  at* 
tempted  to  explain  exa£Uy  the  pronunciation  of  one  tongue  Igr 
that  of  another.  There  are  fhades  of  found,  if  we  may  ha^cacd 
the  expreffion^  that  render  the  fuccefs  of  fuel)  an  attempt  im* 
poffible*  Even  Chambaud,  whofe  grammar,  in  our  opinion,  has 
not  yet  been  furpafled,  in  comparing  half*a-.dozen  words  of  ^ 
two  languages,  made  two  or  three  miftakes.  But  the  grammari^ 
before  usfeems  to  have  gone  beyond  evervbodv  in  the  obfoiri^ 
of  fome  of  his  explanations.  Who  will  explain  the  foUowiii|r 
one :  ^  gn,  gnesy  gmfttj  to  have  the  juft  found  of  the  f,  make  a 
'  fyilable  of  the  two  firft  letters,  and  then  join  the  ;  to  the  ir  for 

*  die  feccmd,  as  gfty  gagniy  See/  Nor  are  Dom.-Blondin's  ec« 
lors  confined  to  the  pronunciation,  as  will  af^ar  by  hfs  defi/xr- 
tioitof  the  fubjundive  mood  :  ^  A  Verb  is  in  the  fubjundive  mood' 

*  when  it  is  preceded  by  another  verb,  to  which  it  is  joined  by 

*  the  conjun^ive  f »//  If  this  propofition  be,  as  he  would  have 
it,  univerial,  how  happens  it  that  jifais  qui  vons  mnuxi  ji-arm- 
fu*it  eft  vraiy  are  in  the  indicative  f 

Did  we  not  fear  to  give  greater  length  to  this  article  dion  its 
importance  (eems  to  require,  we  could  point  out  feveral  other 
minakes*  We  will  not,  however,  take  leave  of  Dom.  BIoii(fin 
without  afkiog  him  in  what  £ngli(h  book  he  found  the  'woi3 
ioJmkii  and  whether  it  be  not  a  kind  of  literary  treafoii  for-  a 
foreigner  to  come  to  England  to  coin  terms  for  us.  We  wiUi 
alfo  aik  the  printer  whemer  the  definition  with  which  the  .wQrk 
begins,  ^  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  fpeakihg  widh  pro^ 

*  priety,'  fllould  not  have  precluded  fo  many  typographical  ecj* 
fon9  befidestfaetOngMof^rtftof  % 
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Atr.  t8.    FdBs  nlattng  to  th  Rev.  Dr.  Wbite*s  Bampton  LiSwreu 
By  R.  B.  Gairiel,  D.  1>^  Ian  Ftlltm  tf  fVerceJitr  College,  OxfirJ.  • 
8to.  is.  6d.    Bell.    London^  ^7^9* 

DR  Gabriel  had  mentioned  in  converfation  that  Dr.  White»  ia 
the  Hampton  Lt€tart$,  was  under  particular  oi/tgations  to  Mr. 
Badcock. .  This  cliarge  foon  became  pm>lic ;  and  fuch  was  the  ge-  ' 
neral  opinion  of  Dr.  White's  literary  aoilities  that  the  accufation  of 
Dr.'Gat^iel  dici  not  feem  to  be  believed^  and,  as  mOiUy  happens  in 
fach  cafes,  hil  charider  was  roughly  atucked  by  anonymous  writers* 
He  was  dared  to  produce  the  proofs  on  which  he  had  founded  his. 
charge.  IJe  has  now  produced  them :  they  are  drawn  from  the  let-> 
ters  of  Dr.  Whtte  to  uie  late  Mr.  Badcock.  To  enable  our  xesKiert 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter  in  difpute,  we  ihall  lay  before  them  . 
the  Particular  pafTages  in  thefe  letters  whidh  more  immediately  l-elate 
to  tne  alledged  literary  obligations.  *  YoW  friendly  offers  of  li- 
terary affiftance  have  relieved  my  mind  from  a  great  load  of  anxiety ; 
and  if,  when  the  lednres  are  finifhed,  a  draft  of  50 1.  and  whatever 
can  be  produced  by  the  fale  of  the  copy,  will  net  be  beneath  your 
acceptance,  I  ihall,  with  fincere  gratitude,  tranfmit  it  to  you.  The 
parts  I  particularly  wiih  yon  to  undertake  are  lectures  1,  7,  and  S. 
Of  the  ift  I  have  nothing,  further  to  fay  than  to  defire,  if  it  can  be 
done  widi  propriety,  that  fome  elegant  compliment  may  ht  paid  ta 
die  univeruty.  Ledtute  8th  1  leave  wholly  to  yourfelf.  The  7th  (or 
the  different  Effe^  of  Chriflianity  and  Mahometanifm)  I  fliall  fend  . 
you  feme  time  hence  a  large  fkeleton  of.  Your  introdudlion  to  lee* 
tore  ift  gives  me  the  moftperfedl  fatisfa£lion.  It, is  extremely  in^ 
genieas,  and  incomparably  excellent.  1  did  not  think  it  poflible  for 
my  remarks  to  haVe  been  introduced  with  fuch  perfect  propriety. 
Of  ledure  3d,  or.  The  Hiftory  of  Chriltianity,  I  have  already  fent 
you  two  fmall  parts  in  two  letters.  Thefe  two  parts,  conftituting 
the  exordium  of  ledulr  ^d,  f  prefume  you  have  $  and  I  requeii  the 
favour  of  you  to  undertake  the  fdbje^  from  this  place,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  up  to  the  'final  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity.  I  devolve  the 
whole  bufinefs  on  yourfelf.  I  moft  eafneflly  entieat  you  to  finiih  this 
3d  lectote  as  foon  as  it  fuits  3'our  conveniency ;  and  to  adapt  your 
manner  of.  Writing,  as  much  a^  you  poffibly  can,  to  the  ftyle  of  my 
printed  ^rmon.  f  will  certainly  fend  you,  by  next  Saturday's  pof^, 
Iheanalyfis  of  the  five  laft  le^ures.  Permit  me  again  to  return  yon 
my  moft  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  very  friendly  and  eifentia} 
fervices  you  have  done  me  on  this  occafion ;  without  you  the  work 

ciiG.afiv.  voL.xiv«nEc.  1789.  ^  i  would 
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would  not  have  been  produced,  and  all  my  profpe£b  maft  haire  been 
for  ever  clofed.* 

Thefe  are  the  chierpafTages  from  which  Dr.  Gabriel  thinks  him- 
felf  warranted  to  iay  U)at  Dr.  White  had  p^ticvlar  obligations  to  the 
late  Mr.  Badcock.;  and  indeed  their  teftimony  is  ;ncontn>verdble.  No 
one,  at  the  fame  timc»  who  is  acquainttd  with  the  learned  profeiTor^ 
entertains  the  fmalkfl  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  have  executed  the 
work  without  afiillariCe ;  but  his  friends  muft  lament  that  the  indo- 
•  .  lence  of  his  difpofition  has  ei'entually  compelled  him  to  adniit  a  co- 
partner in  the  reputation  he  had  acquiredby  the  Bampton  Ledures. 

Vv  t  have  only  to  add  that  Dr.  Gabriel's  pamphlet  is  wriuea  with 
temper ;  he  has  not  funk  the  clergyman  and  gentleman  in  the  coi^ 
troverfialiil* 

AltTi  19,     A  Letter  to  R,  B.GahrieU  D.D,  in  Anfiuer  to  FaSs  re- 
lating to  the  jRrv.  Vir.  Whitens  Bampton  LeSlures.     By  a  Member  of 
em  cf  theUni^erJiues,     8vo.  is.  6d.  Gardner.     London,  1789. 

An  abuitve  letter  to  Dr.  Gabriel^  but  no  anfwer  to  the  fads* 

-  A*RT.  20.     An  Appeal  to  the  MeTnbers  of  the  Uni^verfiy  of  Oxford^  n^ 
luting  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  ff'bi/e^s  Bampton  Le^ures.    By  no  Academic • 
•  &V0.  IS.  6d.  Kearfley.     London,  1789. 

'Ro  Academic^  with  more  reafoning  than  the  Member  of  one  of  the 
'Univerftties,  is  almoU  a$  violent  on  the  oppoiite  fide.  He  is  aftoniihed 
at  Dr<  White's  filence,  and  calls  loudly  upon  him  to  come  forward^  and 
ax  leafl  endeavour  to  juilify  his  condud. 

Art.  21.     Peter  Pindar* s  Peniienve'j    a  Mrfcellaneous  and  BurUfqiu 
Poem:     By  Pindaro-Majiix.      \io.    2s.  6d,      Kobinfons.      Lon- 
"  don,  1789. 

It  is  not  a  little  iingular  that  every  Zoilus  whom  the  mii&  of  Pe* 
ter  Pindar  has  drawn  forth  into  hofiility  has,  with  fcarcely  an  excep- 
tion, been  tlie  humble  imitator  of  her  flight.  But  it  appears  that 
tl.ey  knew  not  the  difficulty  of  the  taflt.  With  refped  to  fiyle,  and 
the  fmgularities,  and  licentioufuefs  of  the  metre,  fome  baye  in  part 
fucceeded;  but  as  to  invention  and  whinj,  the  moft  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  bard,  of  thefe,  ais  an  Irifh  critic  would  fey,  there  has 
been  in  truth  a  moft  *  plentiful  fcarcity/ 

In  thefe  refpcds  we  can  no  more  compliment  the  prefent  antagonilfc 
of  P,eter  than  any  of  his  predeceffors ;  nor  can  we  difcern  in  his  poem 
any  of  ihofe  *  fparks*  which  fome  of  our  brethren  have  obfervedmay 
light  him  *  to  enterprifes  of  greater  pith  and  moment.'  The  whole 
of  the  prefent  poem  (we  mean  ^worK)  is  made  up  of  a  long  dialogue 
between  Peter  and  a  fuppofed  miftrei's,  in  which  the  former  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  to  be  at  length  deferted  by  the  mufe,  and  finally  rc- 
Aounces  the  profefilon ! 

The  only  praife  which  we  can  afford  to  this  writer  muft  be  of  the 
negative  kindj  he  is  not  grofsly  offenfivej  nor  is  he  pofi^jvely  dull. 


Art. 


\ 


K^T.  22.  Rettrt  Smart  on  Petit  Pindar's  Mpiflk  t9  a  Fatting  Minifitri. 
vtfkb  Piters  Paiuwiy  and  Petition  to  a  Standing  Minifitr,  A  Pelting 
Poem*  Bj  Pindaro'Maftix,  4to.  is.  6d.  Robiofons*  Lon- 
ilon,  I789. 

*  Another  and  another  iHlI  fucceeds/    No !  we  beg  pardon :  if  wtt;- 
are  to  credit  the  fignature>  this  cmnes  ftom  the  f^me  hand  as  the  pra*. 
ceding.     We  kno^v  not  which  produdiion  was  prior  in  point  of  time^ 
nor^  in  confequence,  whether  we  are  to  fpeak  of  the  aifthor's  advance 
to'  reform,  or  of  his  approach  to  frenzy !    Becaajfe  Peter,  in"  hia. 
*  EpifUe  to  a  Falling  MiniAer,'  mentioned  feTerai  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends* 
Pindaro-Maftix  thinks  it  necefTary  to  abufe  every  perfon  and  thing' 
connedled  with  oppofition.     The  principal  objedb  of  his  attack  arot 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Queenfbury,  Mr.  Fox,  Mrs.  F— — — t, 
Lord  Lonfdale,  and  regency  caps! 

The  fcourge  is  apparently  lifted  high  in  air,  but  it  falls  with  very 
litdc'eiFecU  We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  Peter  is  invulner- 
able ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  attacked,  we  think  that  the  providence  which 
preiides  over  poets,  could  not  have  feat  him  a  more  deiirable  an* 
tagonift ! 

Art.  23-  7he  Royal Aflronomer  \  Jbetving  as  hoiv  a  Stargazer  ciumoti 
fmell  the  Ro/e  of  Beauty  and  con  the  Blue  Starhook  at  the  fame  time! 
By  Tom  Plum,    4to.  2s.    Kearfley.     London,  1789. 

This  poem,  which  is  founded  on  the  circumftance  of  Mr  Herichel 
the  aflronomer  having  lately  married  a  widow  of  ^  his  neighbourhood* 
is'obvioufiy  written  on  the  model  of  the  long  reprobated^  yet  iHlI  /!»;• 
toted  Peter  Pindar !  It  is  not  in  general  without  whim,  and  ther^ 
occurs  at  intervals  a  point  of  peculiar  merit ;  if  it  be  written  by  a 
young  man,  as  we  have  feme  rcafons  to  prefume  it  is,  we  (hall 
willihgly  receive  it  as  a  prefage  of  fome thing  better. 

But  with  the  flights  we  mutt  obferve  he  has  alio  many  of  the  fRulta 
of  juvenility.  Of  thefe  the  moft  prominent  is,  that  when  he  hits  oa 
a  good  point,  he  punfues  it  too  far,  and  quits  it  with  feeming  re- 
lu^ance.  *  Theie  players^  when  they  get  hold  of  a  good  thing,  never 
know  when  they  have  enough  of  it.'\ 

Thus,  after  faying  that  on  the  wedding-night  he  ihould  not  have 
left  his  bride,  though  all  the  flars  in  the  £rmament  were  to  change 
their  places ;  and  that 

* 

'  The  Bear,  from  his  faft-fixed  pole 
To  which  he  is  iiaked,  had  buril  his  ci^iiq^ 
£re  1  from  bridal  bed  Yi^HfioU 
To  bring  old  Ba  u  1  n  back  again  I' 

Then  the  waggoner,  and  the  fcales,  the  virgin  and  the  lock  of  Bcr 
rcnice,  the  bufi,  the  ram,  and  goat,  are  all  brought  down  until  not 
a  conftellation  is  left,  and  criticifm  is  compelled  to  yawn  out  itj 

«  Ohel  jamfatitP 
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AaT .  14.     nt  R0tii  ;  »r»  J  Skttcb  ofmodim  Lifi.    From  am  Academit 
.  im  the Mtir^f$tit  /#  kit  Friendtmtbt  Cwumtry,    jfio.  2S.     Dodilev^^ 
London»  1789* 

Tliis  i>  A  good  deTcrijption  of  a  fafliionJible  nmt«  as  it  is  termed, 
«Teii  bf  a  man  of  obiervation  and  of  the  world.  He  pamts  in 
mug  colours  jthe  frivolity  which  prefents  itielf;  but  as  general  fa- 
tire  is  always  u'njuft,  he  concludes  with  a  proper  exemption  of  thofe 
Srfons  of  good  fenfe  who  are  led  to  thef6  fcenes  of  unmeaning  folly 
cly  through  a  ncccflary  compliance  with  the  dilates  of  iafcion.  . 
In  diis  penbrmance  is  given  a  cbaraAeriftic  fpecimen  of  the  dif- 
jmnted  converfation  for  which  a  rout  is,  beyond  all  other  fcenes,  the 
moft  diftinguiihable. 

Aar.  2J.     Emma;  or.   The  Vvfortunate  Attachment \    m  Sentimental 
Ncvel.     lamo.  2  vols,  6s.    Hookham,     London,  1789. 

Some  of  thefe  letters  are  individually  deferving  a  perufal.  They 
contain  juft  reflexions  on  the  paffions,  and  difcover  confiderabie 
knowledge  of  life.  The  flory,  however,  is  perplexed,  as  it  is  not 
one  but  many  un/brtunate  attachments  that  are  here  detaiicd.  Im^e^ 
dimcttts  are  perpetually  occurring  to  try  the  patience,  and  paint  th^ 
uneafinefs,  of  the  jjarties  i  but  a  happy  conclufion  puts  aJl  to  righis, ' 
The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  the  reader  may  be  tired  of  his  com- 
jjajiy  before  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  wiOies.  But  the  good- 
natured  lady  who  introduces  him  to  their  acquaintance,  has  taken 
care  that  the  concei'n  he  takes  in  their  fortunes  ihould  not  be  fo  deep 
as  to  do  him  much  injury. 

AaT.  a6#    L$uit  and  Nina%  or.  An  Excurfion  to  T<verdun*     i2mo. 

2  vols.  5s,     Lane.     London,,  1789. 

Tbefi?  volumes  are  always  gay,  and  often  interelHng.  They  ar« 
.  tfa^  oiftpcing^  of  a  livdy  and  glowing  fancy,  which  decorates  what. 
«;,wr  comes  in  its  way,  and  often  gives  importance  even  to  trifles. 
The  Excurfion  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  mod  of  which  the 
H^^kr.ifi  fare  of  meeting  wih  nature,  taftc,  and  brevity;  thrcp  aflb- 
ciatcs  in  whofe  company  tji^re  is  always  more  or  lefs  cf  real 
pleafure, 

Ak^.zj.     Phiie,  or,  Dtftrifed Innocence.    A  Novel.     i2mo.  2voIs. 

58.    Sulker.    London,  i7gr9. 

There  are  fome  fcenes  in  this  novel  tolerably  fupported,  and  fome 
charafters  well  d^awn.  Innocence  is  refcued  from  the  perils  that 
cnvkoiod  it,  and  guilt  meets  with  condign  puniflimeht.  It  is  not 
the  bcft  compofition  of  the  kind  we  have  feen,  nor  the  worft.  The 
only  thh»wc  can  fay  in  its  praifc  is,  that  it  will  afford  both  amufe^- 
sneftt  and  inflmaion  5  and  Aat  many  a  boardi^ig  fchool  mifs  mav  lay 
out  a  portion  of  her  time  with  lefs  pleafure,  and  alfo  with  lefs  profc. 
than  m  the  perofid  of  '  Phebc,  or,  Difireffcd  Innocence/ 
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Art.:28.  EJ^ard  and  Harriet  I  or,  TJbe  Hafff^  Recovery •  A  Senti^ 
mental  Noi^eL  By  a  Ladj.  izmo.  2  Yols.  58.  Stalker  Lon> 
don»  1789. 

There  fecms  a  ftrange  propenfity,  ia  moft  female  Avriters,  to  in* 
dalge  themfelves^  and  plunge  their  readers  in  fiditious  melancholy. 
Every  ftep  of  our  progrefs  through  this  tedious  and  glooipy  novel  is 
'  marked  with  difaller  and  forrow.  The  fa^r  author  undoubtedly  has 
the  power  of  touching  our  feelings,  but  the  fentiments  fhe  in^ires 
are  mournful,  not  pleafurable.  Indeed  we  are  utterly  at  a  I0&  to  di* 
vine  the  ufe  of  fuch  fad  details,  as  they  prefent  us  with  no  beauty, 
and  lead  to  no  moral. 

Art.  29.     The  ViBim  of  fancy ;  a  Novel  By  a  Lady.  i2mo.  2  vols; 

5fi.  •  Baldwin.^    London,  1789. 

This  is  a  pidure  of  the  melancholy  effefts  produced  by  a  powerful 
and  diftempered  imagination.  It  is  drawn  from  life,  the  pidure  is 
natural,  and  the  colours  are  lively  and  affedling.  Here  a  beantifiil 
young  woman,  undo*  the  influence  of  a  ftrong  creative  fancy,  ex* 
haufts  her  youth,  her  fpirits,  her  heart,  and  her  eonftitution,  in  pur* 
fuit  of  ideas  which  fhe  never  can  realife.  This  fatal  frenzy  is  traced 
tjirough  a  great  variety  of  fcenes  with  elegance  and  ingenuity.  Thp 
concluding  one,  in  which  all  the  profpedls  of  life  are  extingui(hed  by 
the  encroachments  and  obvious  termination  of  difeafe,  is  defcribed 
in  ilrains  of  the  moft  refined  and  elevated  fenfibility .  The  death-bed 
of  TherefaMorven  is  not  rendered  the  centre  of  trouble  and  afflic«-. 
tlon,  but  a  theatre  of  philofophy,  morality,  and  piety  to  her  friends, 
and  of  the  moil  fubllantial  triumph  to  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  her 
oWnpolifhed,  innocent,  and  well-formed  mind.  The  merit  of  a  lady 
who  can  write  in  fuch  a  flyle  as  this,  one  would  think  enough  to  atone 
for  many  foibles  of  the  fex, 

AaT.  ^.     The  Pupil  of  Adverfity;  an  Oriental  Tale*  '  i2mo.  2  vols. 

5  s.  fewed.    Lane.    London,  1789. 

Whatever  of  the  wonderful  and  furprifing  other  writers  of  the  mar- 
•  vellous  may  have  forgotten  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes  in  per- 
fe£tion.  In  thefe  enlightened  times  the  only  thin^g  that  can  reconcile 
us  to  fuch  extravaganza  is  the  title  of  an  Oriental  Tale.  And  the  li- 
terati of  the  Eaft  are  undoubtedly  much  obliged  to  us  for  the  honour 
of  being  made  goflips  or  fponfors  for  all  the  folly  and  nonfenfe  we 
choofe  to  bring  forth. 

AaT.  31,  Jn  Jfylumfor  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  Profe and Ferfi,  mHimMny 
other  ColleOion,  IVithfeveral  Piece*  never  before  fnUiftfed,  tzmb. 
3$. .  Debrett.    London,  1789* 

This  volume  is  full  of  wicked  wit,  and  may  be  cafied  a  monu* 
ment  ere£led  by  one  party  to  render  the  follies  of  the  other  immortaL 
It  contains  a  gr^t  variety  of  laughable  articles,  which,  though  they 
do  bear  hard  on  fome  relpedable  individuals,  are  molUy  conceived  in 
good  l^umour.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  colledion  of  very  entertaining  le- 
vities, which  we  have  certainly  perufed  with  more  pleafure  than  we 
.fOoU   have  ^rived   from   ail  the  political  pamphleu  the  good 
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iAt.  Dcbrctt  and  all  die  fubordinate  bodcfelkrs  of  the  party  einer(«b« 
liihed  or  ihall  publlih. 

Art.  32.     The  Trial  cf  a  Caufe  het-ween  Mi/s  Mellifi;  Flainttf,  ani 
M/s  Rankiut  D^findant.    8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1789. 

This  trial,  and  the  iflue  of  it,  have  made  much  noife,  and,  witli 
multitudes  of  other  trials,  (hew  the  uncertainty  of  law,  and  the  in- 
difpcfiiable  neceflity  of  fettling  the  difpofal  or  fucceiHon  of  property 
in  the  mod  explicit  and  direct  manner,  as  the  leail  ambiguity  may 
become  a  fource  of  endlefs  litigation,  and  of  the  moH permanent  ani* 
•mofity  amongil  the  neareil  relations. 

Art.  33.     Tbi  Trial  of  Mr.  Cooke  ^junior,  for  the  Crime  of  Aiulttry 
'with  Mrt.  IValford.     8vo.  2s.     Lewis.     London^  1789. 

The  tranfafUons  upon  which  this  trial  was  inlHtuted  are  all  before 
'die  public.    Though  the  plaintiff  had  ample  damages,  it  does  not 

appear,  from  any  evidence  yet  produced,  that  the  defendant  was 
.the  original  feducer.  This  publication  is  dfftinguifted  from  others 
.of  the  fame  kind  by  nothing  but' a  ftyle  m»re  than  commonly  cfaaHte. 

We  alfo  learn  from  it  that  the  counfel  for  the  profecutioii  took  :feiiie 

unmanly  liberties  with  the  character  and  concerns  of  the  defendant^ 
.  And  thefe  are  always  illiberal  in  proportion  as  redrefs  is  dificuh  4r 

impradicable. 

Art.  34..  MifcellanieSf  moral  and  in/!ru3i've,  in  Profe  afid  Verfe.  Col-* 
USed  from  'various  Authors  for  the  life  of  Schools  and  the  Improve^ 

-  $nent  of  young  Perfons  of  hoth  Sexes.  l2mo.  is,  Phillips.  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  more  excellent  fayings  in  any 
fimilar  coUedion  than  are  crowded  together  in  this  little  vqiume.  It 
iabours,  however,  under  two  material  difad vantages.  The  feveral  ar- 
ticles c^  which  it  coniids  are  not  diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  their 
ycfpe&iye  authors.  They  are  alfb  huddled  up  in  one  confufed  mais, 
without  order  and  without  contents.  1  he  editor,  who,  from  her  pre- 
face, we  find  is  a  female,  iapologifes  fatisfa£torily  for.  the  one  defed, 
but  the  other  is  of  a  nature  to  have  been^ed^ified.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  fuch  a  book  will  go  through  many  editions,  and  thefe  improve- 
ments would  certainly  facilitate  its  fale. 

Art.  35.     The  Adventures  of  Chriftopher  Gurious;    in  a  Series  ef 
Ramhlest  amorous  and  entertaining.     By  a  modem  Rambler.     i2mo. 
2S.  6d.     Randal.     London,  1789. 

This  is  a  publication  that  would  difgrace  the'  police  of  any  civilifed 
.country  on  earth.  The  mind  wha  could  rake  together  from  brodiels 
fuch  a  naufeous  colledion  of  filth,  muft  be  yet  more' depraved  than 
even  the  mifcreant  he  would  de/cribe.  Here,  however,  the  garb  of 
vice  is  not  attradive.  The  painter  no  doubt  wifhed  to  render  her. 
charming,  but  ikt  appears  in  her  own  likenefs,  ugly^  vulgar^  a&d 
detq  liable.  ,         . 
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Art.  36.  The  Adventures  0/  Jnthcwj^  Varnijb ;  or,  -A  Peep  at  the 
Manneri  tf  Society.  By  an  Adfpt.  izmo.  3  vols.  js.  6d.  Lanift. 
London^  1789* 

There  is  not  much  novelty  of  incident  or  originality  of  chara^er 
in  thcfc  volumes.  The  adventures  are  often  without  probability,  ufi. 
natural,  and  detached.  The  addrefs  of  the  hero  at  the  fame  time 
difcovers,  on  feveral  occaiions,  both  ingenuity  and  archnefs.  The 
ftyl©  is  diftinguiihed  by  a  certain  glibnefs  or  volubility  not  Uflplca- 
fant  in  this  fpecies  of  writing;  and  Anthony  has  the  ar^«  notM^ith- 
Handing  many  abfiirdities,  of  placing  himfelf  occafiohaliy  in  fu<?h 
iituations  as  particularly  intereft-^and  affe^  the  reader. 

-Akt.  37.    Fairy  Tales  ^  feleSttdfrom  the  be  ft  Authors*    lamo.  2  vols. 

6s.  fewed.     Lane.    London^  17 89. 

The  editor  of  this  coUedion  gives  his  reafons  in  the  introduction 
to  the  work ;  arid  whoever  wifties  well  to  the  riiing  generation  muft 
apptove  bis  motives  for  furnifhing  youth  witli  an  initru£br  at  once  fo 
pute  and  pieaftng.  The  Tales  are  not  without  (implicity  and  intereft* 
They  are  told  in  an  eafy  ftyle,  the  incidents  are  feldom  very  extra- 
vagant, and  the  moral,  for  the  mod  part,  is  plain  and  impreiliye. 
There  are  few  minds  they  wiU  not  entertain,  and  we  truft  dill  few^r 
f  hey  may  not  be  the  means  of  improving. 

Art.  38.     The  Tyranny  of  Love ;  cr.  Memoirs  of  the  Marchionefs  Da- 
remherg,    i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.     Hay.     London,  1789. 

There  is  a  vein  of  more  than  ufual  ardour  that  runar  througK  thefe 
volumes.  The  ftory  is  affefting  and  important;  and  it  is  impoOible 
to  perufe  the  various  epifodes  which  chequer  it  without  feeling. 
The  author  feems  no  common  fcribbler  of  novels.  The  compai^y 
into  which  he  introduces  his  readers  are  not  low,  but  men  of  the 
world,  and  women  both  of  birth  and  fa(hion.  The  fcenes- he  de- 
scribes are  natural,  but  replete  with  novelty;  his  fentiments  are 
manly  ^nd  jull,  and  his  language  for  the  mod  part  is  elegant  aad 
correft. 

AftT.  39.     Ttwriada^  or »  Village  Annals,     A  Novel,     izmo.    3  vols. 
7s.  6d.    fewed.     Lane.    London,  17.89. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thefe  anecdotes,  which  chiefly  relalte  to  a  beau- 
tiful young  Indian  fequedered  from  the  world  in  a  country  village, 
(everal  pidureiqm:  fcenes  of  rural  iimplicity  are  exhibited.  To  the 
poor  parfon,  however,  as  is  often  enoueh  the  cafe,  the  worft  cha- 
racter in  the  farce  is  allotted.  He  is  the  pimp  or  pander,  to  the 
paffions  of  his  patron,  and  his  guilt  is  adequately  puniflied.  The 
f:bara£kers  are  well  fuftained,  and  not  deftitute  of  originality;  and  the 
fable,  which  is  no  common  thing  in  modern  novels.  Heals  upon  us  aa 
l^e  proceed,  fuid  infenfibly  engroiTes  tl^e  heart. 
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LaM*    Locidony  1789«  - 

ThB  plot  doKlbped  in  thefe  volomes  is  the  common  one  of  love, 
in  wlii(»  the  lovers,  after  a  world  of  anxieties  and  difappointmen^, 
ave  married  and  nude  happ)r.  The  work  is  compofed  of  letters  among 
various  correfpondeftts,  which  are  written  in  ,a  ilyle  of  peculiar  Jdip- 
pancy  and  hamoor.  T^o  or  three  of  thefe  verbofe  epiiUes,  which 
fty  mttjchabout  i^othiogp,  are«  from  thmr  fprightfiaeCs  and  vivacity,' 
djiyertio^  enough*  Bat  thr  fame  gaiety  and  ^prattle  eternally  recur- 
ring, without  any  thiog  chara£teriftic  prefenting  iffelf  to  inlereft  and 
rivet  the  attention,  this  vuuformity  becomes  ultimately  ta  ditkux^e^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  book  to  the  end. 

AltT*  41 ».   GMk  Liberty;  a  Poem,     Occajtoned  By  tbi  lU-voIutim  in 
Fraucf.    410.  is.    Dilly.    Loiidbn,  1789. 

This  poem,  which  is  in  blaal^  verfey  appears  to  be-  the  prodii£Hon 
.  of  fome  juvenile  votary,  of  the  mufes.  Tho  author's  deiign  is  to  ce^ 
lebrate  the  fpint ,  of  liberty,  fo  confpicuous  at  prefent  in  Frante^ 
Though  the  probable  refult  of  fuch  a  revolution  be  a  fubjed  more 
fit  for  lk>litical  fpeculation  than  for  poetry,  yet  this  adventurous  baid 
befitates  not  to  affirm  that  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  Great- 
firitaia,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  We  only  wlfh  that  a 
predi£^ion  fi>  pleafing  may  be  vexified. 

» •      •  • 

Art.  4*.     E0k  in  Verfi  tp  bis  Mofi  Serene  Efigbne/s  tbi  Duh  rf  Of^ 
Zmsj.    4to.    as.6d.     Walter.    London^  1789. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle  addreffes  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  a  (liain 
of  pa^iegyrieal  congratulation  on. the  love  of  his  country  and  of  free- 
doid,  hisr  Inunificent  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  his  pa- 
ternal affeflion,  and  the  fecial  virtues,  which  are  all  reprefented  as 
concentred  in  the  chara£ler  of  his  ferene  highnefs.  The  epi^e  is  nibt 
deftitute  of  fentiment,  and  is  written  in  middling  poetry*  • 

AXT*  43*     Tbe  IflaftdofSf*  Marguerite  ;  an  Opera  in  Tivo  A3s,  and 
fa^'pf^ofmi4  at  tbeThemtre'Reyal,  Drury^tane,  13  Nov.  1783.  8vo, 
lu    Debrett.    London,  i789«        - 

This  opera  is  founded  upon  the  flory  of  the  man  in  the  iron  m^(k> 
who  was  at  firft  confined  in  the  ille  of  St.  Marguerite,  The  appro-^ 
,  bation  with  which  the  piece  has  been  received  oh  the  llage  is  its  beil 
encomium.  The  author  has  Ytry  properly  endeavoured  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  difrejlpcft  towards  a  foreign  country  1  and  we 
underhand  that  a  few  paffages;  in  which  ah  indelicacy  oC'tHat  na- 
ture had  been  admitted,  were  profcribed  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 
The  opera,  in  its  prefent  flate,  therefore,  is  happily  calculated  to 
afford  entertainment,  without  any  infinuation  that  can  be^con^rued 
fnto  national  oiience. , 
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Art.  44«    Andrtwii  New  London  Direaay,'^^  ftrfbi.  Tiar^i%^. 
8vo.  2s.6d.  fewed.    Andrews  and  Sen.    London, '1789, 

This  is  the  moil  cpmpkte  diredtory  of  the  kind  of  aU  we  lia?e  U* 
therto  known.  The  fnll  title-page^  which  we  find  too  long  to  tm-^ 
ierlbe,  expreflbs  fufficiendy  its  nature  tnd  contests ;  fo  we  have  01^ 
to  obl^rve  that  it  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  10  the  maanfiAQriAg 
and  trading  part  of  the  community. 

Art.  45.  Diftmf  ofjhjf  Statun  pafftd  in  th$  43^  Year  ofEtiiuJbtii 
€incerning  tkt  Emph^m^nt .  and  Relief  tf  tin  Poor ;  ivM  Profo/abfor 
enforcittgit.     Svo.  iiv6d.   Debrett.    L6ndon>  1789« 

Oiar  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  a6t  of  Elizabeth,  mentioned  in 
the  title,  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  for  regulating  whatever  refers  to  the 
poor.  He  points  out  the  great  outlines  of  this  wife  fyftem,  and  fhews 
m  what  particulars  i^s  utility  chiefly  confifts.  To  this  delineanon  is 
annexed  the  ikeleton  of  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  pradlice  of  a  code  of 
laws  ib  well  qualified  for  aniwering  their  end.  The  pamphlet  is  de- 
cently written,  and  well  merits  theperofai  of  all^oncemed  in  paro* 
chiai  bufinefs* 

Air.  46.     The  law  ofDifireJftsforRent.  By  T.  mod-ward^  UidMt^ 
Tempk.     iimo,  is.   Hughs.    London,  1789. 

Every  <  member  ot  the  community  is  concerned  in  underftanding 
thoroughly  the  law  of  diftreffes  for  rent.  Mr. Woodward  has  treated 
the  fabjea  in  a  clear  and  piradlical  miy^ner.  This  pamphlet,  there- 
fore, mull  prove  generally  ufeful ;  but  is  particularly  calculated  for 
the  inftrudion  of  ftewards,  landlords,  and  tenants,  who  cannot  but 
derive  much  neceflary  information  from  perufing  it. 

Art,  47.     The  R^ai  Tour  to  JVrymmitb  and  Placts  adjaeenty  in  the  Tear 
17  89.     Communicated  iy  the  Brace  of  Whke  Greyhounds.    8vo,    2s, 
.fc^geway.     London,  1789. 

Oaf  of  thofc  fquibs  which  the  ready  pen  of  the  garreteer  pro-, 
duces  on  ^  ocpafions,   and  which  fputter  for  a  moment,  Jink 
and  di^. 

Art.  4.8.  4  A***  '*  Hudihraftic  Verfe ;  txith  anexplanatoty  Frtface 
mddrefftd  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry  9  and  others,  curious  in  their  Cetr* 
riages,  Vc.     8vo.  is.    Dickie,    London^  1789. 

Some  coachmaker,  angry  at  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  H  ■ ,  has  laid 
afide  his  own  tools,  and  taken  up  the  pen,  which  he  knows  not  how 
to  handle.  Of  the  merits  of  tne  fubjed  in  difpute  between  tfakfe 
brothers  of  the  trade  we  are  not  competent  to  decide;  bat  with  rer 
gard  to  the  merit  of  the  peHbrmance,  we  have  no  fcmple  to  pro* 
Bounce  that  it  has  none ;  and  we  adyi(e  the  author,  almoft  In  his  owa 

mw,i   i    » *  his  pen  to  dit>p; 

QOt  coachmai^er,  and  mind  thy  flio^/ 
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.Aet.  49*     EUka  Biamumt  and  Harriot  Ofiorna    6r  the  Child  cf 
DQuit.     WrittcH  If  Indiana  Br$oks.   2.  vols.     7s..  Robinfpiiv    I^n- 
don,  1789. 

This  is  literally  a  long  flory.  l^he  beginning  is  gloomy,  £eroe» 
leadiogt  aod  repuUive  ;  but  after  wandering  through  many  an  intlpid 
iceDC»  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  brings  all  to  rights.  Th^  language 
is  every  where  eafy  and  Rowing,  and  Indiana  Brooks,  for  aught  we 
,  know,  may  have,  the  knack  of  (aying  pretty  thiiigs  in  a  pretty  manner» 
*but  nature  has  not  blcfLd  her  with  the  faculty  of  writing  to  the  heart ; 
and  of  all  things  natural  or  unnatural,  a  novel  without  intereft  is  at 
once  the  moil  taflelcfs  and'  the  moil  ufelcfs. 

Ar.T.  50.     A  New  Sylph  I    or  Guardian  JngeL     A  Story,     2S.  6d. 

Lane.     London,  1789. 

Here  a  fcheme  is  difclofed  which  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  fafhion 
-^evifcd  and  executed,  for  fecuring  the  ai^'edions  and  fidelity  of  the 
man  whom  fhe  had  felcded  from  her  infancy  for  a  hufband.  The 
various  events  which  take  place  iu  the  evolution  of  her  purpoie*  as 
the  reader  will  find,  are  abundantly  romantic  and  incredible  ;  and  yet 
the  leader  who  can  dip  into  the  flory,  and  relinquifh  it  before  it  is 
tniflied,  cannot  pofTcfs  any  great  (hare  of  either  taile  or  curiofity. 
The  narrative  is  fimple  and  engaging,  and  the  moral  is  fuch  as  renders 
it  proper  for  the  perufal  of  youth.  It  is,  that  a^real  attachment  to  an 
amiable  and  worthy  woman  is  the  furell  guardian  a  young  man  can 
liave  to  defend  him  from  every  vice>  and  to  preferve  him  from  every 
levity.  ' 

%  RT.  5 1  •  An  Important  Narrative  ofFaQsy  in  anfwer  to  the  erroneous 
Statement  given  by  Dr,  Withers  in  bis  pamphlet  of  Alfred y  fsfr.  In  a 
iettertathepublifoer.     8vo.  2S.     RidgWay.     l^ndoB,  1789. 

The  fa£ls  here  i^ated,  and  the  liTue  of  them»  are  now  before  the 
publick.  The  writer  difcovcrs  great  candour,  fincerityi  and  liberali^ 
of  mind.  We  trufl,  the  Reverend  Doftor  to  whom  they  refer  will 
draw  iaftra^lion and  improvement  from  the  confequences  of  the  trou- 
bles in  which  his  temerity  hath  involved  him ;  and  that  his  fofFerings 
from  the  derelidlion  of  proMional  purfuits  may  operate  as  a  warning 
€o  fach  of  his  brediren  as  may  unwrtonately  he  the  dvpes  of  ^ilap 
propen£ties.  (     -      • 

*  OtVlNITY. 

*  •  ■ 

'Art.  52.  A  Blow  ^t  Jhe  Root  of  pretended  Calwnifm ;  er  tmti 
Jntimmianifm.  Inf&uer^hetters  to.a  Friend*  BjJobnH^mf^. 
8vo.   IS.  6d.    Johnfon.    Jimdoni  1789. 

Thefe  letters  are  intended  to  difcredit  and  reprehend  the  fentiment* 
of  the  people  called  Meihodifls,  which  it  feems  are  propagated  with 
zeal  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  fa£l  is,  the  author 
feems  adifciple  ofthofe  fedarians  .who .  arrogate  to  the^olves  the  ap- 
pellation of  *'  Rational  Chrifllans,"  and  is  evidently  angry  that  his 
opiiaions,  flated  in  a  former  publication^  have  not  met  from  the  pious 
in  his  neighbourhood  with  a  better  reception.     We  know  well  what  it 
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IS  to  ftand  the  bnint  of  an  author  incenfed  by  inattention  to  his  merit* 
He  is  the  moft  implacable  bigot  on  earth,  and  challenges  more  im^ 
plidt  confidence  than  any  Pope  that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne.  To 
Joing  Hampfon  we  owe  no  difrefpe6l,  and  mean  no  incivility,  but  are 
lorry  to  find  him  miipending  his  time  in  a  controverfy  very  litde  in- 
terefting  to  any  readers,  and  in  which  he  is  certainly  not  qualified  to 
Ihine.  His  letters  are  replete  with  an  affe£lation  of  wit  and  farcaihi, 
but  it  is  hard  to  fay  vAether  they  difcover  more  deplorable  llupidity 
or  pctulent  temerity.  Rude  and  vulgar  feotiments,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage loofe  and  clumfy,  is  the  jufteft  idea  we  can  give  of  his  compd- 
fition.  He  has  addrefs  enough  to  put  himfelf  out  of  humour,  but  by 
no  means  to  irritate  his  opponents,  and  to  appear  abundantly  virulent 
without  rendering  them  ridicubus.  In  truth,  we  are  not  much  en- 
tertained by  feeing  the  failures  or  peculiarities  of  religious  people  cx- 
pofed,  even  when  done  with  pleafantty,  as  it  is  now  but  too  much  the 
fadiion  to  trest  every  thing  ferious  with  derifion  ;  but  we  are  always 
happy  to  find  dulnefs  on  diat  fide  which  favours  moft  of  libertinin& 
and  infidelity. 

Art.  53.  Ohfirvaticns  upw  the  Liturgy »  with  a  fropofalfor  its  Rrfbrm 
upon  the  principles  ofChrijUanity,  as  profejfed  and  taught  by  the  Chur^ 
of  England,  i^c.  By  a  Layman:  late  an  Under  Secretary  of  Stattt^ 
2s.    £)ebrett.     London,  1789.  » 

This  reformer  fets  out  with  a  gre^t  many  apologies  for  interfering 
in  an  argument  which  he  thinks  rather  in  the  clerical  than  political 
province.  His  fituation,  however,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  making 
him  more  €on*verfant  nuith  the  tuens  efmen,  will  enah/e  him  better  to  de^ 
velope  the  Tstaxes  of  celefiial  and  infernal  polity  than  the  mofl  ftudious  and 
contemplaii've,  nvety  of  life  could  ha-ve  done.  Such  is  the  account  he 
gives  of  himfelf,  and  iuch  are  the  pretenfions  upon  which  he  comes 
forward  to  reftify  all  the  errors  in  our  religions  eHabliihment,  and  re- 
novate the  whole  ecclefiaflical  fabric.  £nough  in  all  confcience! 
Katerfelto,  with  all  the  charms  of  his  black  cat,  could  har^  have 
proxnifed  inore,  or  done  lefs ! 

Aat*.  54-  ^  Specimen  of  Sermons,  .and  Prefers  of  a  late  Divine^  fm' 
the  uje  of  the  young*  By  Ed'ward  HalL  2s.  Johnfon.  .  London, 
1789. 

Of  the  mattter  of  thefe  fermons  too  much  commendation  cannot 
be  given.  They  difcover  both  vigour  of  underftanding  and  brilliancy 
of  &ncy.  If  they  are  any  where  d^fedive,  it  is  rather  in  tafte  than 
genius  ;  and  we  fometimes  think  the  conclufion  cold,  when  compared 
with  the  animation  which  glows  through  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
compofition.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  the  prayers  ap- 
pended, we  conceive  no  fpecimens  fo  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  youth  as  thofe  of  the  church.  The  publication,  however,  is  cal- 
culated to  do  good^  and  may  therefore  be  of  ufe  both  to  young  and 
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Art.  55.     jI  Latir  to  Emd  StamJlfCfi  m  tifefubjeSt  oftbeTeJf^  ms  ei^ 
JtQtd  to  in  a  pum^hUt  fy  bis  Lordjbip,     8vo.     is.     Rivingtoo* 
Loodon,  1789* 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  a  ftrong  opponent  of  the  DiiTenterss 
whom  ke  feemt  to  regard  as  a  body  of  men  danj[»erous,  at  leafl,  if  co^ 
inimicaU  to  thq  public  peace  and  fecuricy.  He  makes  a  variety  of 
acute  obfervations  on  the  pamphlet  recommended  by  Earl  Stanhope  » 
but  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  more  influenced  by  a  zealous  ac- 
tachmei)t  to  the  eftabliihed  church* .  than  by  the  pure  fuggeilions  of 
candid  and  liberal  femiment. 

Art.  56.     Ltvi's  Difcour/e  to  tbe  Nat'on  tf  the  Jews,     8vo.     No 

publither'siaame.    London.     1789. 

The  author  of  this  performance  is  neither  deficient  in  learning, 
seal,  nQr  induft)7.  ^^  could  wiih«  however,  he  were  a  little  left 
rapid  in  his  flyle,  that  he  might  be  fpmewhac  more  intelligible^  If 
we  Reviewers,  who  are  all  Chriilians,  cannot  always  follow  him,  how 
can  we  expert  the  uninformed  Ifraelites  to  be  equal  to  fuch  rapid 
marches  as  the  following,  without  a  breathing  place  ? 

^  Ifaiah,  who  in  emiiience  is  i^yled  the  Great  Prophet,  in  theCe 
ftriptures  gives  the  diftinAion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead,  the  imme« 
diate  government  of  the  church,  or  new  covenant  under  the  H0I7 
Ghoft,  and  the  authority  and  executive  povt^er  of  the  keys  committed 
to  Peter  by  Chrift^  to  preferveTubordination  in  tl^  new  hw,  as  the 
fupreme  chair  of  Mctfes  referred  to  by  Chrift,  governed  (as  its  type) 
in  the  old  or  firft  covenant.  Mofes's  remained  confpicuous  upwards 
of*  fourteen  centuries,  until  tlie  eflabliniment  of  Peter's  ;  and  which 
being  eredled  by  him  in  I^ome,  then  the  capital  of. the  world,  (where. 
lie  made  his  exit  by  martyrdom,  under  the  emperqr  Nero  .in  Hxty- 
live,  and  XII.  of  Nero,  after  prtjfiding  in  that  See  twenty- five  years, 
ajad  where  his  body  is  enfiirined)  have  diijplayed  its  rays  under  the 
Teign  cf  two  hundred  and  fifty  popes  in  fucceffion  to  Piu$  VI.  His  pre- 
fej^t  Hoiinefs  ;  a  term  upwards  of  feventeen  centuries,  and  convincing 
memento  to  thofe  of  my  nation,  who  wear  the  depauperate  livery  qf 
'  the  Sadducees,  that  they  have  erred  with  the  fdol  in  the  Pfalm,  and 
that  Chrift  |he  Meffiafa  reigns  in  the  houie  of  Ja^ob,  according- to^the 
teftimony  of  both  (cnptures,' and  as  was  adv^rtiledl^  Ifaiati/l^aiiew 
name,  which  we  are  net  ignorant  is  Chrillian;  as  wn  are  2Xm  f«niii*> 
ble,  that,  according  to  the  original  protiiife  to  ourfaihefs^  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  confirmed  by  our  whole  fcriptures,  that  ino^t  M^ 
fiah  all  nations  Hiould  be  blefied,  and  at  the  fall  of  our  fir$  pfirents^,^ 
was  promifed  i  and  as  our  pfalmift  obferves,  to  offer  tiie.cpncili^or/ 
propitiation  a  facrifice  of  redemption  to  efi'ace  the  feuten(ie  of  eteraal 
reprobation  pafl  on  man  ;  wherefore  a  general  amnefty  ^o  all  nation^, 
by  virtue  of  our  Mefliah's  death,  is  now  offered,  and  as  oi^r  fcriptures 
affirm,  he  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  particularisdng  neither 
•  Jews  nor  Gentiles." 

Perhaps  fome  of  oar  readers  may  inform  us  what  fedl  of  ChriJ^Q)  ' 
^ifi  new  convert  has  attached  himfelf  to. 
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Art.  57.  Attention  to  ^little  ones  recommended^  in  a  Sermon' freaehed  oM 
Salterns  Hail,  April  ^d,  1789,  6e/ire  the  Correfiondent  Board.in  Lorn" 
don  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  far  Propagating  ChriJtianJCnothledge  im 
the  Highlands  and  Iflands,  By  Henry  Hunter ^  />.  Z>.  Puhli^edaa 
the  requefi  of  the  Society  and  of  tbe*Correjfondent  Board  imLondon» 
'  Strahan.    London^  17S9. 

There  is  much  good  fenfe^  animatioo,  and  benevolence,  in  this  com-*' 
pofition^  and  as.much  novelty  as  the  fiibjeft  would  admit. 
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THE  patriotifm  of  the  Belgic  natix)n  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  now  triumphant.     Even  if  they  had  riot  obtained  fucb 

^  important  advantages  by  victories  in  the  field,  and  the  poflefficn 
of  the  capital  of  Brabant,  with  Ghent,  Bruges,  Mecklin,  and- 
other  cities — if  they  had  only  been  able  to  make  head  againft  their 
enenjies,  and  prevent  their  capture  or  their  exciiion,  by  retreat-^ 
ing,  according  to  circumftances,  from  one  {dace  to  another^  and 
training  diemfelves  to  war  by  fkirmifhes  in  the  field— even  in  this- 
cafe  there  would  have  been  ample  ground  for  predicting  final' 

y  fuccefs,  for  the.fpell  by.  which  the  authority  and  name  of  kingly 
power  keep  the  people  in  fubje£iion  would  thereby  have  been 
broken :  it  would  have  appeared  evident  that  a  general  coint)i- 
nation,  and  the  advantages  arifing  fi-om  the  pofTefSon  of  the 
country,  would  carry  all,  where  even  a  partial  combination,  and 
a  circumfcribed  territory,  carried  fo  mucl^ :  the  hopes  of  the. 
people  would  have  correfponded  to  their  wiflies  to  join  the^  pa- 

^       triot  band,  not  to  be  crufhed  by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  empemr^ 
would  have  appeared  to  be  the  iafeft  as  well  as  the  nobleft  con- 
dnSt.     Foreign  nations,  convinced  that  the  brave  Flemings  were 
able  to  make  a  fuccelsful  ftand,  would  have  afforded  afliftance, 
firft  privately^  and  then  <^nly ;  and,  fooner  or  latej",  even  the 
Fabian  mode  of  conteft,  in  oelgium  as  in  America,  muft  have 
led  to  the  confirmation  and  folid  eftablifliment  of  civil  and  poll- . 
ticiilibe^:  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  fpirit  that  animates  the 
defendants  of  the  Belgse  was  not  to  be  confined  within  that  line 
of  condud  which  a  lefs  daring  and  hardy  race  of  men  might}  in> 
ftmilar  circumftances,  have  adopted..    They  regarded  the  nuipe- 
rous  titles  and  armorial  bearings  of  Jofeph  II.  with  contempt  i: 
and  the  numbers^  the  difcipline,  and  the  ^va%  oikm  troops^  wich^ 
out  fear.     They  did  not  long  decline,  but  courted  a  cpnflid* 
German  mercenaries,  under  the  condu^  of  venal  commanders, 
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Sive  ft  leofe  to  the  havoc  of  war,  tnftigated  b^  the  hope  of  pluii<* 
er  and  the  thirft  of  Uood*  The  enormities  that  enfued  in* 
flamed  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  fpirit  of  juftkre,  into  uncon- 
querable and  irrefiftible  revenge.  At  Tournhout,  at  Ghent,  at 
JBruffelf,  die  FlemKh  peafants  and  citizens  niflied  feariefs  into 
the  very  throat  of  war,  fprung  on  the  cantion  pointed  to  their 
hearts,  turned  them  againft  their  enemies,  and  boldly  converted 
the  engines  of  flavery  into  inftruments  o^  freedom,  Thus^  for 
the.coniblation  of  humanity,  we  find  the  higheft  fpirit  and  nioft 
determined  courage  where  we  would  wifli  to  find  them  : — not  on 
the  fide  of  tyranny,  and  the  fervice  of  the  fordid  and  favage  paf- 
fions,  but  in  the  intereftf,  and  under  the  ftandard  of  juftice. 

As  defpots,  in  the  glorious  condu6i  of  the  Flemifh  patriots^ 
have  a  confpicuous  inftance  of  the  power  of  combination  over  a 
reverence  for  eftabliflied  governments,  fo  military  chiefe  are 
thereby  taught,  that  the  parade  of  difcipline,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  apparatus  of  war,  are  of  little  avail  when  they  afe  encouni^ 
t^red  by  fuperior  numbers  and  equal  courage.  In  the  tumult 
vA  conhifion  of  a  fpirited  attack  all  the  formalities  oi  the  adjutant 
and  drill-fcrjeant  are  forgotten  i  undifciplined  troops,  \iVL\t<^  and 
impelled  by  fome  flrong  and  common  paffion,  makes  as  vigorous 
an  onfet  as  veteran  armies.  The  influence  and  the  advantage 
of  difcipline  are  bed  difplayed  in  rallying  after  difcomfitures,  and 
in  making  a  fuccefsful  retreat. 

THE  BEtGIC  NATION. 

After  ^  great  and  decifive  fuccelTes^  and  the  march  of  the 
Pruffians  in  fo  great  force  to  the  confines  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
flep  which  they  cannot  be  at  any  lois  in  what  manner  to  interpret, 
may  place  the  executive  government  in  whatever  hands  they 
piesife.     From  courtefy,  they  may  permit  the  crown  to  reft  on 
tbe  unfettled  and  ever-fcheming  head  of  Jofeph ;  or,  in  imitation 
of  the  States  of  America,  they  may  form  themfelves  into  a  Ge- 
neral Afiembly  or  Congrefs,  and,  from  time  to  time,  entruft  the 
fword  ,and  fceptre  to  an  elefiive  prefident  and  council :    in  the 
mean  time,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  would  be  lefs  iafe  In  the 
hands  di  his  Imperial  Majefty,  than  in  tbofe  of  Henry-Vander^ 
noffi.     This  man,  at  once  the  Wajbington  and  the  Frtmktin  of 
the  Netherlands,  unites  a  high  fpirit  of  liberty  and  juftice  with  a 
natural  iagacity,  a  philofophicaf  genius,  and  a  learned  and  liberal 
education :  though  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  his  merit,  not 
bis  birth  or  fortune,  has  rendered  him  confpicuous,  and  railed  him 
to  the  proudeft  eminence  on  which  any  mortal  can  be  placed-^ 
the  office  of  Didator,  conferred  in  times  of  trouble,.by  the  confi* 
4etiGe  of  his  country  men* 

KEFLECTlom 
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REFLECTIONS. 

It  redounds  to  the  glory  of  letters  that  it  was  by  men;  of  ge- 
nius and  learning  that  revolutions  favourable  to  the  cauCe  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom  have  been  effe<3:ed  in  America,  in  France, 
and  in  die  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Though  t}ie  minds  of  men,  ia 
all  thofe  countries,  were  prepared  by  a  long  train  of  caufes  for 
the  happy  changes  to  which  we  allude,  thefe  changes  were 
not  brought  about  by  accident,  but  defign ;  not  by  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  but  by  conjunftures  ivifely  im* 
proved,  and  a  number  of  particulars  combiaed  into  one  harmo- 
nious fyftem  of  operation.  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  emancipation 
of  North- America  in  view  when,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  he  con* 
tended  fo  warmly,  in  writing  as  well  as  in  converfation,  for  the 
expulfion  of  the  French  from  Canada,  and  the  arrQndiJfement^  in- 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  Earl  of 
Winchelfea  (as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  from 
y  undoubted  authority),  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  at  the 

time  of  the  pacification  juft  mentioned,  counfelled  the  minifter 
t^i  accept,  inftead  of  Canada,  certain  iflands  in  the*  Weft-Indies 
which  were  offered  by  the  French,  as  the  price  of  peace.  Thefe, 
faid  his  lordfhip,  '  will  be  of  more  fervice  to  a  nation-  that  refts 

*  its  profperity  and  grandeur,  not  on  concjueft  but  commerce, 
'  than  the  largefl:  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  inland  country** 
But,  befides  this  circumftance,  he  juftly  obferved  '  that  it  was 

V  *  chiefly  the  dread  of  the  French  on  their  back  fettlements,  or 

*  weftern  and  northern  frontier,  that  retained  our  colonifts  in 

*  dependence  and  fubjedionto^^mbthecxountry/  Lord  Bute, 
hpwever,  with  the  approbation '  of  a  majority 'in-  this  cabinet^ 
council,  adopted  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Franklin  refpe<Jliiig;the>^»Tfl»* 
^il^/«^«/ of  the  empire. 

^  •      ,  The  dread  of  the  French  being  removed,  Dr.  Franhlin  next, 

applied  himfelf  to  form  a  combination  and  ftrkci  connmon  ammg'. 
the  American  States,  by  the  eftablifbment  of  poft-oifices^  The 
dI(Iatisfa£tions  confequent  on  the  ftampra6l  were  improved  bj^ 
the  Do(9:or  and  Meflrs.  Adams,  Laurens,  Jay,  &c.  into  non-im- 
portation agreenients,  a  communication  of  fentiments^  and  an 
unity  of  defign  and  acSHon  was- eftabii(h«d  by  thofe  enlightened 
minds  over  the  whole  of  North- America.  '   . 

In  France,  in  like  manner,  a  correfpondence  was  carried  oa 
among  committees  of  fecrecy,  cbofcti  in  all  the  gr^at  eiti<£s  and 
towns,  that  united  the  people  in  their  v4ew^>  and  gave  a' degree 
of  (yftem  to  their  condtlft;  .  . 

In  the  low  countries  too  it  was  the 'great  objeft  of  thfe  patriots 
to  form  a  concert  of  inclination  and  a£Hon  among  their  coun- 
■  trymcn.  And  they  have  with  fingular  addrefs  combined  ifl  the 
caufe  of  freedom,  what  arc  feldom  found  in  conjun£fiop)  Qje  Ro- 
man Catholic  fuperftition,  with  the  enlightened  viewSi  of  phiIofi>*^ 
phy,  and  a  juft'  fenfe  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. \ . 

FRANCE. 
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*Wc  fliall,  for  the  prcfent,  only  obfervc  that  matters  zfi  coft» 
dilAed  in  France,  and  a  reform  of  government  advances  as 
wdl  as  could  poffibly  be  expedled.  The  legiflature,  proceeding 
cti  the  firm  but  great  principles  of  moral  and  political  wifdomj 
have  admitted  die  Corucans  to  a  participati6n  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  citizens,  and  on  all  ocdafiotis  difplay  a  fpirtt 
cS  moderation  and  juftice.  Their  refolution  to  double  the  pay 
of  the  army,  and  to  make  government  refponfiUe  to  the  public 
creditors  for  the  payment  of  the  nationad  debt,  are  mafterly 
fttokes  of  policy.  The  patriotic  donations,  though  in  a  high  de- 
gree libo-ad,  are  yet  inadequate  to  the  grand  object  of  rettoring 
order  to  the  finances.  But  order  will  foon  fpring  from  confi*^ 
dence  in  the  public  adminiftration,  if  it  proceeds  as  it  has  bcgun^ 
and  die  immenie  refourfces  of  France  arc  called  ford)  into  opera« 
tion  by  able  ftatefmen. 

THE   SUCCESSES  OF 

The  combined  imperial  armies  a^inft  the  Turks  only  krve  td 
awaken  the  jealoufv  and  die  hoftility  of  Europe  againft  powers 
feparataly  formidablei  but  in  conjunction  alarming.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  emperor  will  be  di^fed  to  liften  to  any  tolerable  ' 
terms  of  accommodation  with  his  Mahommedan  enemy,  in  order 
to  be  at  liberty  to  bring  his  armies  in  the  fpring  to  ad  againft 
bis  Catholic  opponents* 

ORBAT^BRITAIKy 

From  a  varietv  of  fortimate  incidents,  flourilhes  greatly;  and,  to 
add  to  the  public  prosperity  and  iatisfiidion,  a  cordial  reconcilia- 
tiotil  and  harmony,  it  is  faio,  has  begun  to  take  place  between  the  * 
fovereign  and  the  heir-apparent.  If  this  aufpicious  commence- 
ment of  friendship  and  coiriidence  be  matured  into  ftability,  cer- 
tain &crifices  perhaps  muft  be  made,  which,  though  it  WQuld  be 
indelicate  to  ipecify,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conje£bire* 

£RRATA  inoarformerNiunber  for  Nova  MBS  a4 

page  341  >  dele  the  word  Concludtd  prefixed  to  Art.  V. 
I        344^  in  the  note,  for  Monte/quieu  read  RouiTeaa 
345,  in  the  note*  dele  Rwffiau 

S95»  ^^^  ^'»  ^  ^^fi'  ^^9^  S^^' 
357*  ;»  for  ^(/?^^  l^ead  diftin£l« 

358j        l6>  iatfiaturt  read  ftru^ttre* 

%♦  C^mmwucaitMs for  Thb  Exglish  Rfvis^iir  an  rmafiii  U 
hiftni  to  Mr.  MvfLKAtf  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  Lohdon;  tiAiri  Suh* 
/frihers  for  tUt  iUntUj  tirfitmnti  are  fij^fffulij  i^rtd  H  ginu  hf 
$itir  Nami$% 
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'^C  C  0  CrJSTJT  of  the  manufcrfpti  in  the 

king  of  J'rance's  library,  2c8>  412* 
jUamx^t  eiTay  on  agricultiirey  182. 
Adventures  of  Chriftophet  Curious,  470* 
Adventures  of  Ahthony  Varnifli,  471. 
Advice  to  the  fenrants  of  the  crown,  149. 
Agutters  fermon,  394. 
j£M>-/V<9nr  common -prayer-book,  392* 
American  hunter,  the,  a  tale,. 427. , 
^m/r^TM^i  London  dire^ory,  473. 
Appeal  to  the  members  of  the  univerfity 
.    of  Oxford,  466. 

Arcbaologia,  vol.  VIII*  161,  253,  329, 
-423, 

As  it  fliould  be,  227. 
Ajjflum  for  fugitive  pieoet^  4^*9. 


ft. 


J^Aftiki  or  the  hiftory  of  Charles  Town« 

ley,  387. 
BenevoUnt  ^Iznttn^  387. 
Serlh,  fecret  hiftory  of  the  court  of,  304, 

«  579- 

Bee,  the,  a  fele£lion  of  poetical  flowers, 

228. 

Bidlakis  lermon,*  23^. 

^f/^  of  Glouctafter's  fermon,  127* 

BlenBeim,  a  new  defcriptigp  of,  309* 
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